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PREFACE 

1j greatly regret having to record the deaths of* t>vo con- 
tributors, Mr S.-M . Ed ward es, and Lt;;:C^LJji,E._Luard, while this 
volume was in prep'aration. Dr Surendranath Sen, however, was 
kind enough tj) revise Chapters xiv and xxu, wth their bibliographies. 

The spelling of proper names is generally that of the Impend 
Gazetteer \ all. diacritical marks have been omitted. 

■ The reader wili find’ that in this and the following volume the 
scale of trejittncat has had to be materially reduced. The period 
covered by them is much shorter, but it is also incomparably fuller, 
and tht allocation of space has offered many difficult problems. In,, 
the circumstances it seemed to me desirable to economise as much 
as possible in the space given to political history in order to provide 
'room for an outline of the development of the administrative system, 
a subject on which easily accessible information is scanty andjo: 
adequate. - I have thus been' able to make room not only for the 
•chapters dealing with this topic in the present volume but for a- 
longer series of chapters in the next. ’ ^ 

SUfftJaC OF OKIENTAL STUDIES 
LONDON - 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA, 1498-1598 

■ The last decade of the fifteenth century witnessed the discovery 
f of a new world by Columbus and of a new route to a n old world by 
' Vasco da Gam a. Both discoveries were epoch-making, thou^^ in 
. tmally different ways. The latter, however, had the more immediate 
effect on the history of Europe; and perhaps no event during the 
middle ages had such far-reaching reperc ussion on the civilised world 
as the opening of the sea-route to India. Vast countries, hitherto 
vhited only by ijire traveller or not at all, and knotsm by name only 
to the learned fe^v, were suddenly brought into touch tvith the West; 
and the luxuries of the East, wWch had hitherto passed through so 
many hands before they reached the European market, could no^v be 
brought direct to Lisbon. As a result, the sea-borne trade of the ■ 
Muslims in thejiydi^jpcj^n and the R.^^ea was paralysed, and 
the prosperous houses of Geno a and Vcn^c were faced with the ruin 
of half their trade in the Le_yant, whil^ Portu gal rose suddenly to such 
prosperity and fame thatlHe was soon tvimout a rival in Europe. 
Persia, too, was threatened -with the loss of the heavy customs she had 
nSr centuries been levying on the wares which were carried tvestward 
through her territory. Nothing can better illustrate the re volutionary 
effect of the _ppeniag of the sea-route to India, on the markets of Europe 
than the detailed^ statement of the payments made by merchants 
trading from India to Alexandria which is given by contemporary 
• Portuguese writert^J Repeat lierc the excellent summary given by 
Mr Whitetvay ;^ 

The profits on wares sent from the East to Europe were enormous to bear the 
cost of passage through so many Jurisdictions and the expense of so many tranship- 
ments. There has come to m a detailed statement of the payments made by 
merchants trading ftom. India. tA Alexandria, vthkb. is OiLl oC interest^ U. tefew to 
a lime when an independent Sultan ruled in Cairo, but under the Ottoman Turhs 
the payments would certainly not have been smaller. The_Red Sea merchants lived 
i n Jrida and had their &cton in Cali cut. The regulations of the Sultan of Cairo 
required that one-third of Ac imports should be pepper, and this amount must be 
sold to him in Jedda at Calicut prices. Say a meruant brought goods from Calicut 
to the value there of ifsoo, and among them no pepper. He would have to buy 
« m Jedda, at^edda prices, pepper worth in Calicut £ioo, and re-sell it to the Sultan 
at the Calicut price. On the balance of the goods he would pay i o per cent, ad 
_valorfm, '&Dd ^ain on the balance, afler deducting this lO per cent., 4 per cMt. 
more. Instead, however, of getting the Calicut price of the pepper in money, he 
was compelled to take copper in J^da from the Sultan at Calicut prices — that is, 
copper in Jedda was worth ^_cru2ado^the quintal, but this he ^vas compelled to 
buy at 12 cnizados, the Caheut price. Practically, tiicrefore, the Sultan of Cairo 
ivas, at no expense to himself, a partner to the extent of one-thi^ in every voyage. 

• * Rise of Potlugutse Power in India, pp. 7, 8. 
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la spite of these exactions the profits on the double journey would ^ very large 

‘ ^To continue, however, Mth the goods to Europe. Brought to Suez in smaller 
'boats from Tedda, the importer had to pay 5 per cent, ad valorem m rpdy mo^; 
and to supply this money there were toids at Suez prepared to c^h drafts. Inc 
"journey to Cairo took three days; and a camel to carry about 450 lbs. cost about 
37J. 6d. A mile out of Cairo the goods were registered. The value of pepper m the 
Cairo market was about sod. the pound, and a merchant bu)^g pepper had to 
buy an amount equal to onc-thira of his puntJiases. From Cairo the gooift'crc 
taken dovvTj the Nile in boats, and sverc carried from the river to Alexandna on 
camels. At Alexandria they were roistered again, and buyer and seller had each 
to pay 5 per cent, ad valorem. The shipper had also to pay 5 per cent, t o fra nk him 
across the sea^ • 


yhe Pope, Altaander VI. in view of the wonderful discoveries by 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, had taken upon himself between 
1493 and 1494 to issue no less than f^ur bulls with the object of 
parcelling out the world between these ttvo natiods.^ The Pope’s 
deliimtations, tvhich tvith each bull showed greater advantages to 
Spain, were somewhat modified by the Treaty of Tordesill as (June, 
1494), tyhich gave Portugal all the lands which might be discovered 
east of a straight line dratm from the Arctic to the Antarctic Pole at 
a distance of 370 leagues west of^^e Ve^de, and to Spain all lands 
svest of that line. And in 1502 the same Pope gave the king of Portugal 
permission to style himself “Lord of the Navigation,' Conq ues t and 
^mmerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India'C* ' 

It must not be forgotten that by the’e'nd'^’the fifteenth century 
the Portugupe had explored not only the %tfhole length of the western 
coast of Africa but also a portion of the mainland beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope; and that Vasco da Gama was not sent to discover 
^ India, but merely to find the direct sea-route to that country The 
onginal idea underlying this mission was to find spic es and Christians. 

established without great difficulty, but the chief care 
of the Portuguese commanders was the attempt to drive all Muham- 
- raadan shipping from the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea in order to 
ensure the earring of all Indian products in Portuguese vessels. Tlie . 
next hundred years are therefore occupied not only in establishing 
lactones on the coast of India, but also in placing garrisons at -a 
number of strategic pomts, i.e. at the entrance of the Red Sea and 
elsc^vhcre outside India. 

So long as ihdr cnogies were mainly devoted to the control of the 
Port “Pture or defence of these strategic poinB, the 

l^ortuguBe were pre-emmenUy successful, though th^rfed of mo*’ 
sho^ aL’T Adm and Jedda^Tiut they 

of foPPdmg on Indlah-Snl anything 
h?ld a^’Sii^r although they have continued w 

hold a certain number of then Indian possessions down to the present 
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day, .they' were not strong enough; when the time came, to aeieat 
tlieir’-European rivals in the East, and lost one by one those outlying 
bases'which had once given them the command of the eastern seas. 

Though, as has been so often observed, the predominance of the., 
Teligious_orders_in_ciyiLaffairs contributed greatly to the decline of 
the Portuguese power in India, the dev'oted labours in othe/ spheres 
of flie Jesuits at Goa must never be lost sight of. The contributions of 
their missionaries to the historical and geographical litera^re of the 
world constitute an inestimable treasure-house of kno^vledge, and have 
pl»iced under a lasting obligation all students of the East. It is also 
a fortunate circumstance that, apart from the literary activity of the 
Jesuits, the Portuguese produced during this heroic age, in addition 
to a great epic poet, a n umber of fine chroni clers, who wrote minute 
and thrilling narratives of Ihrir progress in the East; notabl y Barros , 
Couto , Castanheda, Goes , i^v^ez, A!me|d^, Dua rte Ba rbosa, and last 
but not least the great Alfonso d’A lbugucrque himself, whose Letters 
and Commentaries tviU bear comparison wiOi those of any other soldier- 
statesman. 

Finally a word may be said r<^arding the Muh ammadan sources 
for the history of tlie Portuguese in the IndiaiTDcean and tlie" ^ed 
Sea, exisdng in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. Although these writers, 
like the Portuguese, are not free from prejudice nor above the sup- 
pression of incidents wounding national and religious pride, their 
narratives are usually in complete accord with those of their enemies, 
and bear striking testimony to the intelligent grasp which the Portu- 
guese gained of the public affairs and private intrigues of the 
Musulmans.^ 

■ Tl?b principal states in Hindustan and Western India at the end of 
thc_ fifteenth century wefc’thTMuhanTrnadan kingdoms ofD^hl, 
Gujarat, Bcrar, Bidar, Ahm^jwgar and Bijapur; and the Hindu 
Hhgdoms of VijaVa naga r, K^nanur, Calicut and Cochin. 

It was actu^ly the power of Vijayanagar which prevented the 
Muhammadan states of Northern India from making a coalition 
against the Portuguese when they first settled on the coast; and when 
in 1565 the power of Vijayanagar was broken and a coalition formed, 
the Portuguese were too strongly established to be ousted. As, during 
the fint half of the sixteenth century, Vijayanagar was really the 
dominating po^ver in Southe rn India, it is strange that the Portuguese 
• never tried to conciliate that state, but on the contrary were at times 
openly hostile. 

On 8 ^ 1 y, 1497, three v«sel 3 , viuying from 60 to 150 tons burden, 
-Im lasbon undcr_ Vasco da Gama, and on 17 May, 1498, they an- 
sinall village aght tiiiles north of Calicut. It is not wthout 

* Royal Asiatic Soeie^, Octe^Kr, igai, and January', 1922, “The Porlu- 

Pjwin India and Arabia between 1507-1517; and bcuvecn 1517-1538”, by the present 
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sjgmficance that the first landing of these men, whose mam object 
was to usurp the spice trade, hitherto a monopoly of the Muham- 
madans, should have been on Hindu temtory One wonders what 
might have been the fate of da Gama and his companions if the 
lan^g had been attempted, say, in some part of the powerful Muslim 
bngdom of Gujarat As it turned out, the Hindu ruler of Calicut, 
whose hereditary title was >^«nonn, gave a friendly reception to these 
strangers, had them conducted by a pilot to a safer anchorage, and 
invited da Gama to pay him a visit m Calicut In response to this 
mvitaUon a party of fourteen set out for the Zaniorm's capital , andjo 
great was their ignorance of things Indian that they mistook a Hmau 
temple for a Chnsuan chapel imagimng that what was not Mubam 
madan must be Christian Tliough they catinot have found the 
Hmdu idols very orthodox m type, they nevertheless entered the 
temple and prayed there ^ 

Far the attaiszMSit cf /heir immediate ci^ct these earixJPortv- 
gucse adventurers were poorly equipped In the first place they had 
brought no presents for thft local rulers with whom they would have 
to treat — a strange omission in view of their past experiences in Africa , 
and secondly their wares proved unattractive to the Indians, which 
in the circumstances was quite natural In spue of the difficulties 
which the Muhammadan traders, m self defence, put in their way, 
the adventurers achieved, thanks to the Zamoim, a certain measure 
of success and seem to have established quite fhendly relations ivith 
the people of the country When, however, on 29 August, 1498, 
da Gama set out on his return voyage, he canicd wit^imBve out 
of twelve inhabitants whom he had made pnsoners as a reprisal for 
the detention of some of his goods ultimately restored to him“ TlS ^was 
the oncliyudicious act associated with the first expedition, and no 
doubt helped to confirm the stones, eagerly spread by the Mushm 
traders of the high ha nded m ethods of th e Po ^ uguese.m Africa As 
a reco nnaissancc, da Gama s Voyage was o f the utmost importance^ 
for on his return to Lisbon after an absence of two with fwd'out 
of his three ships and fifty five survivors out ofi^S%nal company 
of n o be was able to show specimens of the articles obtainable m the 
Calicut market and to tell the merchants of Portugal what wares met 
with the favour of the Malabans Of thercligiiin and customs of that 
part of India he seems to have learnt surprismgly lutle To luHeeTiy 
the imtrucuons issued to the second expediUon,2 ^ would appear that- 
da Gamas party had actually_pass^ three months m a Hindu 
county without ^covering the existence of the Hindu rehgi 65 ' All 
\ the inhabitants_of In^who were not Mwlin^s were assumed to be 
Christians but of course bad Chnstians as thfrry were not Catholics, 
and we know how much time and how many hves the Portuguese 

* See Whiiciway oft at t> 
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aftenvards devoted to the conversion to the Roman faith of the 
Ethiopians who were already Christians, Sti ll it remains a mys.tcry 
why, toy fiiled„tp_discpyeLjJiat the Zamor in iv ^ neither Christian 
npr Muslim^ seeing that they were for so long in daily intercourse 
wth him. 

After the return of da Gama, preparations were immediately made 
in Portugal to equip a new fleet on a far larger scale than the first, 
an^, qn^ Marchj.r^qo, Pedro Alvarez Cabral set out from Lisbon in 
comn^nd of a fleet of thi rteen vessels_and_t2o.Qjnen. Among his 
captains^va TBarth^omeu I)ias« who had been the fint sailor to round 
tlft Cape. After a series of amazing adventures, including the acci- 
dental discovery of Brazil and Madagascar, Cab ral w ith six y^cls 
r ea^hecfCaljcut oh 1 3 September, 1500, and on the i8th hVha d an 
intemwonlHoTewt^he^amOTim Cabral was eminaitly unsuited 
for the diplomrftic-side of lus mission, and showed no disposition to‘ 
consider the sentiments and prejudices of those ^rith whom he was 
sent to trade. Misundentandings due to ignorance and mistrust arose 
after the first interview, and reached a climax with the s eizure on 
i_6 D^ember of a ship belonging to titc Arabs, which led to a riot in 
which fortyTorhi^cse perished ahd.thrir” factory was levelled ivith 
the ground. In consequence of this it became impossible for Cabral 
to remain at Calicut, but, before leaving with only two ships laden, 
he mit_to_death_6 oo innoce nt_boa tmcn who had had nothing to do 
with the riot, and for two days bombarded the town. On 2 4 Decemb er 
■th^ rea ched Cochin , where, though they did not actually meet tfie 
raja— who afierw^ds proved such a vjuuable ally to them — they 
. succeeded in loading the remainder of their ships. Scarcely had they 
don^o, however, when news came that a large fleet was sailing do%s'n 
the coast from Calicut to attack them. Cabral stole away on the night 

9 January, 15 01, leaving in Cochin about thirty Portuguese, among 
i^om was the famous Duarte Barb osa.^ On the following day Cabral 
only escaped an^encounter ivith the Zamorin's fleet by reason of a 
calm. It may be mentioned that when off Kahnanur he ivas 
by the local raja with supplies, E^'enfualJ}' Cabral reached Portugal 
wth five vessels so richly laden that the expenses of the whole ex- 
pedidon were more than covered. But. the most important result of 
this in many ways disastrous journey was the discovery of the Codiin 
harbour, which was greatly superior to Calicut as aa anchorasc, and 
^ the further knowledge of Indian politics, which taught them that in 
wexajaprCochin,.the_enemyj)f the Za morin, thev might find a con- 
stant ally. ' ■ 

. Heet of four trading vestds trat to Cxbhi and rctumod 

in safety, having been wanicd at Mozamh-j ug to a-.tiid Calicut, 
o,, a to miew the new siffiadon in which Portim-’- 

found herself as a result of these adienunet. The P onugnese had iw--' 
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learnt that the Indians were not Christians , were capable of showing • 
them^lves formidablTfoes, and must consequently be treated vnth 
some consideration. They realised thaUhe possibiliUes of trade were 
enormous, and that the rival they had to fear was tlie.Arab trader 
It could make no difference to the Hindus whether they traded with 
the Arabs or the Portuguese, though, as far as impom were concerned, 
the latter were able to introduce many commodities ivhich were not 
brought by the Arabs from the Red Sea. The inain business then of 
the Portuguese was to conciliate the local Indian rulers and drive 
away the Arab merchantmen. Altliough the Zamorin was an avowed 
friend to the latter, to whom Calicut owed its prosperity, the Portu- 
guese had the great advantage of beginning their Indian enterprise 
at Hindu ports; and not until they moved further north along the 
west coast of Inia did they find themselves in conflict with a Muslim 
state whose sympathy \vith the Arabs was^bunded on Something more 
binding than trade relations. 

The object of the Portuguese was now not only to hinder^as far as 
possible trade between In&a and the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
but dso to divert to Portugal all the trade of the East with Europ e. 
To this end a fleet of twenty ships was dispatched in February, 1502, 
under Vasco da G^a, followed in April b^ five mo re vesse ls under 
EstavSLo da Gama. In September this combined fieet assembled off 
Anjadiva (south of Goa), where they perpetrated one of the most 
dreadful deeds in the aonab of a not over-nice p^od. A rich Muslim 
pilgrim vessel on its way to India from the Red Sea was mtercepted 
by da Gama’s fleet, plundered and sunk; there were many womra 
and children on board; but to these no mercy was shovm; and we 
actually read that da Gama watched the horrors of the scene through 
a porthole, merciless and unmoved. 


He reached Calicu t on 29 October. 1*^02 . His aim was to compel 
the Zamorin to turn the Muhammadans out of the country. Thb was 
an im^ction previously issued to, Cabral, but at ^ time when the 
powers’ iiT Lisbon imagined the Zamorin to be some sort of Chrbtian. 
When da Gama arrived the second time, he found the Portuguese 
oite nsibly at war with the Zamorin, and made the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans a preliminary condition to any peaceTThe Zamorin, 
Jt course, relused; and his refusal was follo\ved by acts of wanton and 
revoltmg cruelty on the part of the Portuguese leader. iriTneedless* 
here to enter into the detmb which are all too vividly described by the " 
PormguMe historians; it b, however, quite evident that da Gama had 
noWels of compassion, and that hb only policy when opposed was 
one of fnghtfulness. Onj November he sailed for Cochin, where he 
established a factory. Trom there he proceeded'to Kannanur, >vhere, 
after erectmg a defemive jaWe, he saUed for, and eventually 
reached, Lisbon on_i September, 1503. 

According to the original plan, VmcemjLSodre had been left behind 
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to patrol the coast wth six vessels tmd a cara.veL It cannot be sup- 
posed that the raja of Cochin bore any love to da Gama and his 
Portuguese, by whom he had been treated in a most high-handed 
manner, espedally in regard to prices; but he was anxious to obtmn 
thesupportofSodre in the event of an attack by the Zamorin. Sodre, 
however, thought it would be more profitable to i nterce pt vessels at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, and so Stuled away from the Indian coast 
to t^e despair of the factors left in Cochin and Kannanur. He took 
several rich prizes, but perished \wth three of his ships at the end^ of 
April, 150^, in a bay in one of the Curia Muri a i sla nds. Meanwhile, 
astia Gama had foreseen, the Zamorin proceeded to revenge himself 
on Cochin, eventually succeeding in overrunning the raja’s territory; 
and the raja himself was forced to retreat to an island sanctuary, 
taking the Portuguese with him. During i.«>03 the authorities in 
Lisbon, probably under the impression that thesafety of the factories 
at Cochin and Kannanur was assured by the'prescncc- of Sodre with 
his patrol, did not send qut a fleet. But in April of tliat year tlirce 
small squadrons were dispatched under the respective commands of 
i\fl9B?P_d^_buqucr.que, his cousin Irancisco d’Al buquerq uc, and 
^ol danha . Francisco was the fint to arrive, and foun 3 tiic Zamorin 
and the Portuguese still at war. He drove the Zamorin’s troops from 
the immediate vicinity of Cochin, and set about constructing the first 
fortress built by the Portuguese in India . On the arrival of Affonso, 
tfiercstbf thVCdcfiln terruory waTcTcarcd of the Zamorin’s men, and 
a treaty of oeate was concluded between the two Hindu princes, by 
tvhich the Zamorin agreed to pay upivards of 4000 cwt. of peppjer. 
It was in connection with the late delivery of the second consignment 
that l^ost ilitics agmn broke out between Calicut and Cochin, provoked 
no doubt by the Portuguese. Nevertheless, on thejast day ofjanuary, 
1 504, the t wo d’Albuq u erques started for home ; Francisco disappeared 
m^tcriouily on the voyage, and the great Affonso reached Portugal 
vyith only t\yo vessels. 

The fa mous Du art e Pac heco had been lefl with less than a hundred 
wm “zK ZairfAyiYn, 

numbering some^OjOoo. Only about 8oop,of the Cochin troops could 
be relied on to fight beside the Portuguese. Pacheco was not only a 
great soldier, but also a man of resource and intelligence. He quickly 
,took stock of all the local resources, and in order to secure the regular 
^ provision of supplies during the siege of Co chin, which was self- 
supporting, he managed to conciliate the leading Muhammadan 
merchants on whom such supplies had always depended. The.first 
a^s^It was made on Palm Su nday , 31 March, and the sieg e dra gged 
on for ne a rly four roont fisTBuring which Pacheco showeff himself the 
master of every situation, while the Zamorin’s' forces were daily 
reduced by gun-fire and sickness. Lisbon had, of course, no news of 
what was passing, and towards the end of 1504 Lo po Soares arrived 
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in Indian waters with a fleet of fourteen vesseU with orders to prevCBt 
any but Portuguese ships lading at Cochm. At the requrat of the 
Zamorin he visited Calicut, arranged a peace, and then, hawng taken 
in a cargo, he sailed for home carping with him Duarte Pacheco, and 
leaving in his" place a man who did everything to make the raj^regret 
the departure of that brave soldier. . 

With the year 1505 begins a new era in the history of Portugi^e 
India. The sending of an annual fleet, and the abandonment of a 
handful of men to their fate between the departure of one fleet and 
the arrival of the next, had proved a failure. One can picture the 
feelings of anxiety and desolation which must have possessed tHbe 
little colonies of strangers without means of escape either by sea or. 
land. Their only consolation can have been the thought that they 
were as safe in their isolated factories as they would have been on the 
high seas. It was now decided to appointa viceroy who should remain 
at his post in India for three years. At the~Eegmmng of ^05 Fran- 
cisco d’Almcida set out in command ofa large fleet and 1500 soldiers, 
with orders to build fortresses at Kilwa, Anjadiva, Kannanur and 
Cochin. 

It was a fortunate chance that led to the appomtment of this man 
as viceroy, for in the first instance Tristao da Cunha had been selected, 
although owing to “temporary blindnes” he had been unable to 
accept (just as the iUness of Bobadilla who had been first proposed 
for the Eastern Mission by Ignatius Loyola, led to the dispatch of the 
great Francisco Xavier). 

Almeida reached India in September, 1505, and at once began to 
build a fort at.AnJadiya, which proved useless and was dismantled 
ttvo ycar^ later. He next preceded southwards to Kan'nanijr arid 
later to Cochin, where he arrived in time to setde^ in^ Portuguese 
interests a question of succession to the throne. 

Now that the Portuguese fleet was continuously patrolling the 
Malabar coast, it became expedient for the Red Sea merchantmen 
to adopt a new route by way of the Maldives. Almeida sent his son 
Lomenjo to patrol this route and to explore Ceylonj but nothing was 
achieved beyond a hasty visit to that island. 

In March, 1506, an engagement took place between a large fleet 
of Muhammadan tradcj^ armed aod eqtdpped'hy theZsmorm, sad 
a Portuguwe fleet of four vessels, resulting in the capture of the largest 
Muslim ships and a veritable massacre of their crews, with no casual- 
nes.among the Portuguese. Later, owing to the unwarranted suiking ‘ 
of a Muhammadan vessel belonging to a well-known merchant of 
kannanur, the nilcr of that place, aided by the Zamorin, besieged the 
Portugu«e garrison, who, after great suffering from shortage df foo^, 
were, at the end of four months, saved by the arrival of Tristao da 
Cunha (August, 1507), ' - — 

Tnstao da Cunha, having recovered his sight, left Portugal Ih April, 
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1506, with ten cargo vessels and a squadron of four ships under 
the famous Affoiiso d’Albuquerquc, who w as designated Jojucceed 
Almeida^ though with only th e lower title of Go vern or of Indi a. Their 
instructions were that da Gunha, having captured and fortified 
Socotra, in order to block the entrance to the Red Sea answer 
to the Eg ypto- Venetian confederacy, should proceed to India, leaving 
Albuquerque with six ships and 400 men to attack Jedda and Aden. 
They finally reached Socotra, where they took the fort by storm, 

* and built a new fortress. On 10 Au g ust, i5 oj,^ristapJeft.forJndiaj 

• and, as we have seen, was able by the end of the month to relieve the 
0 befeaguered garrison of Kannanur. At the end ofNovember his own 
'■ ileet and that of the viceroy completely destroyed the Zamorin’s fleet; 

on iq December Tristao set out f or Port ugal with a full cargo. 

Albuquerque remained in Socotra vmtii August, 1507, arranging 
for the defences ind internal iidministration of the island. Perceiving, 
however, that Socotra was ill-placed for blockading the Red Sea, and 
furtfaer*^at with his slender forces he had no chance of successfully 
attacking Aden, he ignored his instructions and detennined to at^^ 
Ormuz. 

The second ph ase i n the histor y of P ortuguese India began in the 
middle of Almeida’s vicerovaltv . Tiil then the most northerly point 
touched by the Portuguese vessels had been Anjadiva, and not till 
1508 did they venture nearer to what ultimately became the centre of 
their activities, But then begins their str ug gle wi th the Muhammadan 
power s, for on* the Malabar Coast, though they had ^countered 
Muhammadan merchants and their fleets, their political desdings had 
been only with Hindu rulers. 

Thjre were two motives which now induced the Muhammadans 
to take concer ted action. On the one hand, the rulers of Arabia and 
Egypt were being deprived of Ae_dutjes_levied on Indian goods 
passing up the Red Sea and across Egypt on their way to Alexandria; 
and on the other hand the great Musulman kingdoms of Gujarat, 
Bij^ur and the rest had begun to realise that the Portuguese must 
^ umate ly attempt at the northern sea-ports what they had so success- 
fully achieved at the southern. The news that the Portuguese had 
decided to appoint a resident viceroy and toJ:eep_a .standing fleet in 
Indian wateis impelled these Muslim rulers to negotiate with the 
s^tan of Egypt for joint action against them. Even the Zamorin is 
said foTiaveTKoUghflof inviting Uie hdp of the sultan of Egypt. So 
prompt wiis his response, that his fleet, specially equipped at Suez, 
was ready in May and reached Aden in August, 1507, under the 
rommand of Amir Husavn. whom Portuguese writers called Mir 
Ha^m; and it was this'fleet that the Portuguese encountered before 
twy Kad tried issues with the Indian Muslims. Ldurengo d’ Almeida, 
the gallant son of the viceroy, set out for the north in January, 1508, 
and was anchored off Chaul w hen the Egyptian fleet arrived off that 
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harbour; and in this, their first naval batUe with the Muhammadans, 
they met with a severe rcvefsc, and them young commander was 
killed (January, 1508).^ ... « a • 

Me^while, Albuquerque had left Socotra with his o%vn lleet m 
August 1507; and, having s>’Stcmaticaily destroyed the chief ports 
belonging to the king of Ormuz, he then entered into negotiauons. 
These led to nothing but a nominal treaty, and hnally, in February, 
1508, Albuquerque was compelled to leave for India, reaching K.an- 
nanur in December, 1508. 

He arrived in India just as Almeida was setting sail to avenge the 
'death of his son Lourenqo. Almeida met the Muslim fleets off Biu 
and gained a signal victory, February, 1509. On his return to Cochin 
in March, a great quarrel arose about delivering the government to 
Albuquerque, and it was not until 5 November, 1509, that this was 
finally arranged. * 

The fint expedition which the new governor undertook was against 
Calkat, bat it sekk^vd nothing ho)'ond the destmethn of a few 
buildings, and Albuquerque himself received two wounds in the 
shoulder. But as soon as he had recovered, he set to work to refit the 
whole fleet, and determined to sec out for the Red Sea in search of 
the sultan of Egypt’s fleet. On to February, 1510, he sailed from 
Cochin with twenty-three ships for Guardafui, but ^vas diverted from 
his course by learning of the defenceless state of Goa, off which he 
anchored on 28 February. Only a slight resistance was offered, and 
on 4 March he received the keys of the fortress. His first care ^vas 
to strengthen the fortifications in caseJF^uf AdilJChan,* tlie ruler 
of Bijapur, should attempt to recover the place. Albuquerque had 
already contempla ted making Goa the headquarters of the Portuguese 
in India; but, in spite of ail his preparations and indi\idual attention 
to every detail of defence, he was unable tojesist Yusuf Adil Khan’s 
attack, and after many misadventures he had' a’t~lasFT6~fctife“to 
Anjadiva on 16 August, much to the relief of his captains who had ail 
along been opposed to the adventure. During the next two months 
he received important reinforcements in ships and men, and at the 
end of November he sailed back to Goa and recovered the place by 
storm. In reporting this victory to King Manoel, Albuquerque wrote : 

My detertnmatiqn npw b to, prevent any Moor entering Goajto 
wave a sufficient force of men and ships in the place, then with another 
fleet to visit the Red 5 ea and Ormuz”. - ■ • 

Ai^ Husayn, who smee his defeat in February, 1509 hhd been at ‘ 
Cambay awaiting reinforcements from Suez, then sailed back, to find 
the neiv fleet still in process of building. *• 

Albuquerque now devoted aU his energies to the strengthening of 

* The jtory of hu heroic death is told by Camoens in his C'-^, 

• Called W the Portuguese Id^lcZa or He ° * 
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Goa, and to increasing its commercial importance. He dispatched 
several captains along the coast -vdth orders to compel all the ships 
they met to put into &at port. In the city itself every encouragement 
was given to trade, and vessels soon began to arrive there from Ormuz 
and elsewhere. Even Moors trading in spices were encouraged to 
settle there, and in order to'secure a permanent population, Albu- 
querque did everything in his power to encourage his Portuguese to 
take Indian wives. 

In Ap ril, Al buquer que set out for Ma lacca, at which point 
all traffic between India and Cfina was concentrated. The first attack 
bn Malacca ( 25 Ju l y, 151 i)iedto no definit e resul t, and Albuquerque’s 
captains ^ve^e against mating a fuller affempt. He, however, finally 
conv inc ed them of the wisdom of his policy by pointing out that 
they were only to take Malacca out of.the hand s of th e Moon, Cairo 
an^I^cca wo^d be entifely' Kiin ed, and Venice would then be able 
to obtai n no spicer i^ e xcept what herjmerchants might buy in 
Portugal “ rTnAugust, a sc^nd and successful attack was made, 

and me~ ?ortu guce became a bsolute mast er s orih’ e p^ce. Great 
importance was attached'’to this triumph of Portugu«e arms. King 
Manoel wrote to inform Leo X_qf the event, and theJPqpc made the 
news the occasion of a seneTbf ceremonies of public thanksgiving of 
unusual pomp and splendour. TristSo d a Cunha.was head of the 
special mission sent to Rome, bearing magnificent pr^ents to the 
p ontiff , including an elephant of extraordinary size, which, as it 
passed the papal palace stopped, and kneeling down, bowed thrice 
to the Pope who was watching the procession from a window. 

Albuquerque reached Cochin again in January, 1512, after an 
absen^ of less than twelve months, to find that affairs had everywhere 
fallen into disorder, while Goa was constantly alarmed by persistent 
rumours of the advent of the Turkish fleet. T he R umes are coming” 
was the constant cry. In April, 1512, he wrote to King Manoel as 
follows: “I woul d re spectfully submirto your Majesty that until we 
go to the Red Sea and assure these people that such bein^ as_the 
'Rumes axe not in existence, there can bc,no_confidencc or peace for 
■ yppr Ma jest y’s subj e cts in thes e parts” . The security of Goa was not, 
however, yet assured : and^ tHe end of 15 12 Albuquerque v.’as obliged 
to take a large force to attack the fort of Benasterim, six miles from 
Goa, which had been strongly fortified and garrisoned by the. king 
pfBijapur. The reduction of this fort was one of Albuquerque’s most 
gallant exploits. 

Not till February, 1513, was Albuquerque able to set out for the 
Sea. He fiwt attacked A den . His force was composed of toqp_ 
Portuguese and_^~oo Malabar^ who landed in small boats carrying 
wth them scaling ladders. The Aden garrison, in order to avoid the 
fire of the Portuguese guns, entice d Albuquerque’s men within the 
city ivalls, and, after four hours of fierce hand-to-hand fighting, the 
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besieging force was obbged to withdraw to its ships. Mcr this 
Albuquerque attempted to proceed to Jedda, but the winds were 
unfavourable, and he decided in May to anchor at Kamaran. Having 
d^troyed all the fortifications on this island, he returned to Adra, 
but, finding it even stronger than when he left it, he set sail for India 
m August, 1513 The Portuguese historians tell us that Albuquerque 
\lay ten days off Aden on his return from Kamaran,^ but do noj^ refer 
. to any further attack on that city, but some Muslim historians speak ^ 
'of a second unsuccessful attack and assert that the guns of the fort did 
^great damage to the Portuguese ships lying at anchor.* 

‘ In 1513 Albuquerque came into diplomatic contact with PePsia. 
Ismail Safavi had sent ambassadors to the kings of Gujarat, Ormuz 
and Bijapur, and the ambassador sent to Bijapur visited Albuquerque 
at Kannanur, and invited him to send Miguel Ferreira to Ismail. 
Ferreira returned with the Persian vm Ormuz, arid at Tabri z had 
many interviews with the shah, who expressed a great desire for the 
destruction of the sultan and the house of Mecca. When he dismissed 
Ferreira, he sent with him an ambassador to Albuquerque with rich 
presents While they were at Ormuz on the return journey, Albu- 
querque himself arrived there, but, instead of coming to terms, he 
✓ established Portuguese suzeramty over Ormuz, thus denying Shah 
Ismail’s claims m that quarter. ~ 

In November, 1515, Albuquerque, feehng his end was near, set sail 
for India, having just learnt that l^po Soares had been appointed 
captam-major m India and iRat he ^mself had been recalled. The 
Jast.lctter he'addressed to KmgJManqel, dated at sea, 6 JDecember, 
1515, must be quoted Here': 

This letter to your Majesty u not wntlen by my hand, as when I wrf« I am 
troubled with hiccoughs, which u a sign of approaching death I have here a son 
to whom I bequeath the httle I possess Events in India will speak for themselves 
as well as for me. I leave the chief place in India in your Majesty’s power, the only 
thing left to be done bemg the closing of the rates of the Straits I b» your My esty 
Co remember all I have done for India, ana to make iny son great for my sate.* 

He ^ed on 16 December, 1515, having done more than any other 
Portuguese leader to establish the prestige of his king, and to make 

the name ofhis fellow-countrymen respected and feared. He realised 

that the three keys to_^the eastern trade were Malacca, Ormuz and 
Aden^ He obtamed complete control of the firsTtwo, and alfixoTt 
secured the third He combined the most resolute determination with 
the greatest personal bravery. Hewasscrupulouslyloyalto'hismaster,^ 
and the oidy blot on his character was his ruthless cruelty towards his 
enemies, th e Mu hammadans. ” — 

‘ BaiTOS, n, viu, § 4 

* SteJRAS Oct 1091 , p 559 

'■ Wbluhrf by Royal Acadeny of laibon, 
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mOGO LOPES DE SEQ,UEIRA 

Had Albuquerque lived long enough to return to Aden from 
Ormuz, he would have found the governor of that town ready to 
submit, whereas owing to the stu pi dity of his successo r, Lopo Soares , 
the chance of adding Aden to the Portugu^e possessions was thrown 
away. In Februa^, 1516, Lopo set out with a fleet of twentyiseven 
sail for the^^ S^ In order to engage the fleet winch the sultan of 
Egypt had been so long preparing at Suez. When he arrived un- 
f expectedly before Aden, the gover nor, Am ir Miii an, who had been 
recently attacked by Rais^Ealman,* the com ma nder of the E gyptian 
JieHT^bffei^lIi^e^ onhe citadel to the Portuguese general, but 
Lo^j instead of taking advantage of this surprising offer, continued 
his course In search of the Egyptian fleet, thinJdng to return and take 
possession of Aden when he had disposed of Rais Salman. Hearing 
that Salman and his fleet ha^ been driven by stress of weather into 
Jedda, he followed him thither; but instead of bombarding the city, 
he sailed away two days later on the plea that he had instructions to 
fight the fleet but not to attack Jedda. On his return he destroyed 
the town o f Zeyla, and, on reaeWng Aden, found Aj^ Miijan in a 
very different mood, and the fortifications repaired. He returned to 
Goa in Septem ber, 1516, having achieved nothing. The remaining 
two years oTTus governorship were uneventful, saving that he suc- 
ceeded in entering into relations with China. 

In December, J518, he was succeeded by Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, 
who In Februa^, J5^, made a fimitl^s ^ped ition into the R ed Se a 
with a fleet of twenty-four vessels. On his way hack be was enter- 
tained by Malik Aya^^Diu, which the Portuguese had coveted ever 
since die time of Albuquerque, and which had once been offered them. 
DiogojLopcs in his conversations with Malik Ayaz must have shown 
his hand too clearly, for when he revisited the place in February, 
1521, with a large fleet, its defences were so strong that the Portuguese 
refrained from attack. 

Duarte de Menezes succeeded Diogo Lopes as governor on his 
arrival at Goa, September, HiT gdvenuneht 'waT ihaticed only 

by impleasant happenings at Ormuz which reflected small credit 
on the Portuguese. Kitig J ohn III , who succee d ed K ing Manoel in 
152J, selected as viceroy Vasco d a Gam a, now a man sixty-four' yea rs 
of age. Vasco resi^ed Tlnd ia i n S^tember, 1 524, to diejjn Christmas 
Day of the same yey. He was buried in Cochin, whence in 1538 his 
, remains w^e carried to Portugal. He was succeeded by Henrique 
de Mene zes. who held the office of governor from 1524 to 1526, mostly 
ragaged in fighting on the Malabar Coast. The next governor was 
_Lqp o Vaz de Samp a y a. who was in turn succeeded by Nino da 
„Cunha. (I 52 ql. ' ' " 

, J Not ‘‘SiJaiman”; Castanbeda calls him correctly Salmao Rex. The Arabic historian 
Ion ao-Dayba‘ says that Salman had bear sent by Sultan S alim of Turley to help the 
tgypuans against the Portuguese. SzeJJLAS. Oct. 1921, p. 549. 
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Nmo da Cunha arrived m India in Nowmber, 1529 Early m 1530 
the headquarters of the government were imvcdtrom Cochin to Goa, 
which from this date became, as it has ever since remamed, the capital 
of Portuguese India The next eight years were mainly occupied with 
the deahngs of the Portuguese with Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, and 
their acqiusiUon of Dm The history of this penod is copiously illus- 
trated by both the Portuguese and the Muslims, and on the whole 
the vanous narratives are convincingly consistent In order the c 
better to understand the local condiuons with which the Portuguese 
had to cope, it is necessary to sketch bnefly the state of affai^ in 
Gujarat itself In the year 1 526 the emperor Babur had made himself 
master of Hindustan from the Indus to the borders of Bengal He, 
hoivever, died m 1 530 before he could subdue the kingdoms of Bengal, 
Gujarat or the Deccan His son and successor Humayun endeavoured 
to complete his father’s work, and one of his first undertakings was 
an invasion of Gujarat and Malwa The campaign opened with the 
battle of Mandasor at the beginning of 1535 The troops of Bahadur 
were in every engagement unsuccessful and in the early stages of the 
campaign he was deserted by his most valuable soldier, the famous 
master gunner Mustafa Rutm l^an, who, aggneved at the treatment 
he received at Bahadur’s hands, offered his services to Humayun 
In October, while Humayun was still pressmg his conquest, Baha dur 
had made an appeal to the Portuguese Jbr help, and had agreed to 
give them a footmg at Dmln return for acontingent of 500 Portug^e 
He had already, m 1534, made considerable concessions, ce 3 mg the 
island of Bassem with all its dependencies and revenues to the 


Portuguese When at last, in 1537, Humayun suddenly withdreis, 
Bahadur, feeling that his troubles were over, regretted his premises, 
and set about n^otiatmg ivith Nino da Cunha for his svithdrawal 
from Dm It may be mcniiortcd incidentally that the 500 men had 
not been forthcoming Long discussions took place with a view to 
a conference bcWvcen Bahadur and Nmo da Cunha, who had come 
up to settle the matter, Bahadur bcggmg the Portuguese governor 
to visit him ashore, and the Portuguese insisting that the sultan should 
\Tsit the fleet and conduct negotiations on board Each thoroughly 
misUusied the other , but eventually Bahadur consented to visit Nino 
on board, where a scuffle arose, and Bahadur was drowned en 
dca\ ounng tp^cape All Portuguese histonans say th^Bahadur had 
intended to murder the Portuguese governor on the occasion of hi%, 
return vmt Tlic exact circumstances which led to the drowning of 
Baliadur will probably never be known The vanous narratives for 
the first Umc here come m conflict, each side blaimne the other Jbr 
the disaster, which occurred on 13 February, 1537 
Early in Bahadur’s disastrous campaign with Humayun, the king 
ofGujarat Iiad tnadc plam for cscapmg from India with his belongmgs 
in the nent of defeat He had dispatched a certain Asaf khan to 
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SIEGE OF DIU 

Mecca with his harem and treasure, and with rich presents for the 
'sultair'^iaiman— the~' QttQman sul tans since 1517^ had been in 
possession of Ei^t — cntreatin ^him to come to his as'sistancc.' The 
envoy had an audience with the sultan Sulaiman at Adrianpple^aflcr 
the death of Bahadur; and by \vay of avenging the death of the 
Muslim king the sultan at once gave orders for the equipment of a 
poworful fleet in Suez to be sent to attack the Portuguese at Diu. 

» Among the small party that had accompanied Bahadur in his fatal 
visit to the Portuguese governor was a certain KhwajaSa far Salmani," 
who played an important part in subsequent events. "He at first was 
on friendly terms wth the Portuguese, who put him in charge of Diu, 
but when he heard of the arrival of the Eg}'ptian fleet under Sulaiman 
Pasha, he at once changed his tactics and attacked them. He reported 
to the pasha tha^ there were joo fighting men in Diu, and that all he 
required was guns and munitions. The siege began in October and 
came suddenly to anj;nd_on 5 November, 1538, when the pasha, 
hearing of the arrival of twenty Pdrtu^csc^hips, sailed away %vithout 
striking another blow. The defence of Diu by a tiny garrison com- 
manded by An tonio d a Sllveir a Is one of tlie most heroic episodes in 
Portuguese ^tory. The brunt of the first attacks fell on Gogala, a 
suburb of the island knotvn to the Portuguese as Vill a dqs Rumu and 
fo the Muslims as D anda r-'i-Tmkt which with its garrison of about 
eighty men had at fast to capitulate. The main fort of Diu, however, 
continued to hold out, women and children working with the same 
devotion as the men. The besieged were also much favoured by 
the great differences which arose bchvecn the Turks and the 
Gujaratis. 

In the meanwhile (September, 1538) Garcia dc Noronha, ne ph ew 
of great Albuquer q uc Thad reached Goa as viceroy , superseding 
Nino da Cuiiha, who had only held the rank of governor, and who 
died broken-hearted on the voyage home. In the fleet of eleven ships 
the new viceroy brought with him from Lisbon there also came the 
firs]^Visbop oI_Gj5a, which had been made a hisliopric hy a huh of 
■?PPg IH I n i f;34. Gareia dc_Noronha on his arrival in Goa had 
collected a powerful fleet and army for the relief of Diu, but seemed 
in no haste to lead them into action; so that, when news came of the 
, dejaarture of Sulaiman Pasha, his people were furious \vith the delay 
which had deprived them of an opportunity of engaging the Turkish 
•fleet. The yiceroy eventually reached Diu in January, 1539, and his 
’ first task was to rebuild the fort. He entered into negotiation tvith 
the new sultan of Gujarat, with whom^ peac e wa s signed in March 
oj^hat year. Under its terms a high walPwas to be rais^ between 

» History of Gujarat, Indian Record Scries, vol. n, Introduction. 

His name Safar has pven rise to much conTuston, as it has been variously corrupted 
Englih writers into Ja*far, Ghazanlar, SufTy, Cofar and Sifr! See 
January, 1922, p. fj. ^ 
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fortress and the to™, and one tlnrd of the custom-house recetpts 

"in fio rl‘roSfafate^“erm of office characterrsed by gross 
comiputn and cruelty, died, and was succeeded by feta™ ^ 
(secondson ofVasco), who hadfor five years been “Midacca 

He immediately prepared for another expedition mto the Red sea 
In 154I with a latge fleet of seventy-two sad tejiphed 

Massowah^vheVe he left the greater part of his fleet ' 

some lighter vessels to Sues, which he found so wel SE^tded that h 
Speedily withdrew, without having destroyed a single Turkish gaUey 
One incident in connection with this fruitless expeiUon, howevM, 
deserves mention here On his return to Massowah in June, 1541, 
urgent appeals for help were received from the Abyssmians who had 
been long engaged m hostiliUcs with l^ieir Muharnmadan invadere 
In response to the call of these ChrisUans, the governor landed his 
young brother Chnstavao da Gama with 400 men The adventures 
of this handful of men form one of the most romantic tales m history 
Chnstavao was finally defeated and put to death in August, 
but at the begmmng of the followmg year the king of Abyssir^, wtn 
X50 of da Gama’s followers who had survived, attacked and dcieated 
the Muhammadans, and recovered his country 
The next governor, Martim Affonso de Sousa, amved m India in 
1542, carrymg with him the great Jesuit saint, Trancisco Xa^^, who 
had been selected by Ignatius Loyola and appomted papal nunao by 
Pope Paul III Affonso de Sousa was a bad and greedy governor 
His successor, Dom Joao de Castro, who reached India in August 
1545, was the of the great Tortuguese governors in ineba With 
his death, m June 1548, began the decline of Portuguese powfr and 
prestige in the eastern seas 


As soon as he had assumed the reins of government, an improve- 
ment became visible both in pohtical and military affairs There had 
been continued disputes with the king of Gujarat ever since the con- 
clusion of peace m March, 1539, and finally the Portuguese pulled 
down the wall betiveen their fortress and the town, built in accordance 
with the terms of peace In April, 1546, Sultan Mahmud III, nephew 
of the sultan Bahadur, began to besiege the fortress of Diu, which 
was commanded by Jo So Mascarenhas Although he must have 
regarded this attack as mevitable, no preparations for a siege had 
been made, and the garrison number^ only about 2op men 
command of the besieging force was Khwaja Safar Salmani, who as 
governor of Surat had received the title of Khudawand Khan, and 
who had about 10,000 fighting men under Kim On 18 May Re- 
inforcements reached the Portuguese from Goa, raismg the garrison 
to about 400 men, but they remained inferior m artillery and 


gud Castanhoso Sec also NVhitcway, The Portugutit 
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..musketry. In Ju2e_^hwja_Safar had his head carried olT by a 
cannon-ball arid was succcedcd^yliis son Rarna2a n R inni Khah.^ 
At last in October Joao dc Castro was able to send sufiTcient troops 
to relieve the garrison tvhich by that time was reduced to a mere 
handful of wounded, sick and hungry men. In November the viceroy 
himself arrived in Diu and led an attack in wliich 3000 of the enemy, 
including Ramazan Rumi Khan, were killed and 600 taken prisoners. 

3 After this success de Castro was able to make a triumphant entry' into 
Goa in April, 1547, but in May, 1548, he died and was succeeded by 
Garci a de Sa . 

In the middle of the sixteenth century', when the Portuguese Empire 
in the East had attained the climax of its.grandcur, it was divided 
into three sections: (r) from Guardafui to Ceylon, (2) fro m Pe gu to 
(^im,3nd (3) aUjerrimru^^n the' cast coast ofAfrica. 

Under the vicero y or governor of India, wth his headquarters at 

~ Goa , were placed gqyemor^or captains who ruled respectively 
over Mozambiq ue, Ormuz, Maskat, Ceylon and Malacca. The 
viceroy or governor had entire control over the military, naval and 
civil administration. In civil suits his decision was final, and in 
criminal matters his power extended to sentence of death, except in 
the case of Portuguese nobles. He was assisted by two equneik, the 
Cou ncil o f Sta te, and the Council of thc~ Th ree'E8ta tes.~ 

It wilfbe evident from the brief narrative w’e have attempted that 
this history of one hundred years of Portuguese adventure in the 
eastern seas contains little or no Indication of any effort to found an 
empire; never at any stage did the Portuguese captains assume the 
ofiensive on shore, nor did they actually come into contact with any 
of ihcagreat fighting races of India. They depended solely on their 
control of the high seas; their main objective was always the capture 
and occupation of the most important ports and their defence when 
occupied. For this purpose were needed, not administrators, but 
brave soldiers and sailors ; and success was due, first, to the high military 
qualities and personal courage and endurance of most of the captains, 
and secondly, to the rich rewards which attracted so many to under- 
take perilous journeys (on an average not 60 per cent, of the men ^vho 
left Portugal reached India, so great was the mortality on the crowded 
vessels) and face the countless risks which awaited them at the other 
end. 

* j^dyia tc decline of Portuguese power in India was due pri- 
mary to 'twojjauses: figt, the encourageinent jjtljnixed marri ages 
at home and abroad , and s econd ly, religious _into leranc e. The 
former policy had been adopted, as we have seen, by the great Albu- 
querque, who probably foresaw that the constant drain on the male 
population of a relatively small country like his own must ultimately 
lead to a shortage of man-power; the latter was pushed to its utmost 

* See Araiic History of Gujarat, Indian Record Scries, vol. n. Introduction. 
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extreme by the zealous fervour of the JesuiU who selected Goa as their 
second headquarters outside Rome, soon after the foundation of their 
order. The arrival of St Francisco Xavier in Indiajn_i542 svas an 
event of the most far-reaching importance and laid the' foundations 
of that ecclesiastical supremacy in Portuguese India which sapped 
the financial resources and undermined the civil administration of 
its governor. Albuquerque and his immediate successors left almost 
untouched the customs of the pwple of Goa, only abolishing, as did , 
the English later, the rite of sati. It may be recalled, however, that 
after the arrival of the Franciscan missionaries in 1517 Goa had 
become the centre of an immense propaganda, and already in ^540 
by the orders of the king of Portugal all the Hindu temples in the 
island of Goa had been destroyed. Tlie inqubition was introduced 
into Goa in 1560. .. 

Garcia de Sa only held hb high office for thirteen months, during 
which period little of importance is recorded. Hb general policy was 
one of conciliation >vith the Indian princes. In Au^st^ 1548, he 
concluded a formal treaty with the king of Bijapur, under which it 
was stiptdated that Sabette and Bardas were to be the property of the 
king of Portugal in perpetuity, and that in the event of the Turks 
sending a fleet to attack the Portuguese, the AelU Khan should send 
men and supplies to help them, but at the expense of the Portuguese. 
Peace was ^0 concluded with Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat. 

Garcia de Sa was succeeded, on hb death in August, 1540, by 
Jorge Cabrtd, who was immediately confrorded ivuh' trouble in 
Cochin, where the safety of the king was’ ihi-catened by a league 
formed ag^nst him by the Zamqrin and the king of Pimienta. In 
spite of a rumour that the Turks were fitting out a nc^v fleet a£ Suez, 
Cabral sent an armada of ninety sail to help the king of Cochin, and 
himself foUmved later with a large force of soldiicrs. The fighting was 
protracted and severe, and when Cabral was at last on tlie point of 
negotiating a peace with the enemy he had surrounded, a vessel 
amved (Novembcr,j55oJ wiA ordere from the new viceroy, Dorn 
Affonso de No ronha , to stay all proceedings, and the enemy Avere 
thus allowed to escape. ^ 

AiTonso de Noronha’s four yean of viceroyalty were not marked by 
any very notoble event, although Portuguese tirms were often busily 
mgaged m Malacca Coclun Ormuz, which nearly fdl to the 
Turks. Two events of eomidcrablc interest, however, occurred during 
penod namely the death of St Fmnelseo Xavier (ijla) and th? 
amvalm India of Lmz de Camoens, the author of the (leel), 

Set,!?' ? "> help the kiSg of 

Cochm “gaim the king of Pimimta. at once attached himself to it 

M^gaia Mm*: ” “«>“'<i'=table share in the conquest of the 

The_ 5 iztyiehroy. Pejo^Masearaihas, who had been a rchbis h op 
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of Goa, only lived to hold office for ten months, and was succeeded 
'InTlune, 1555, by Francisco B arreto with the title of g ovempr. His 
t&ce years of office showed him to* be a i^n of courage and deter- 
nunation, but of exceptional cruelty even for those times. Being 
■ invited to come to' the aid 'o f the king of Sjnd^he went with a fleet 
and 700 men t o Tatta . Finding on arrival that his help was no longer 
requif^7be~demanded the payment of expenses incurred in fitting 
out tfie fleet, as had been previously agre^ upon. ‘'On this being 
^refused, Barreto lan ded his men, entered the city and in his rage 
killed o ver 8000 people. . . and loaded his vessels with one of the 
ricHSFbootics ever taken in India.”*^ It was during the governorship 
of Francisco Barreto tha t King Jphn^llljpf ^ortugal^ied, and with 
his death the fortunes of that country both in Europe and in the Blast 
began to decline. During the n^prity_pf DomjSebastian, however, 
the regency selected for the viciroyalty Pom Constantino ofBrag anaa, 
brothcr_ of_the duke of the same name , who was one of the wisest and 
worthiest men ever entrusted with that great office. He arrived in 
India in September, ifjfjS, and his first act was to recall a fleet which 
Barreto hadldispatched to'Malacca, which was threatened by the king 
of Acjiin. We have seen above how Affonso de Noronha on arriv^ 
in India put a stop to Cabral’s proceedings in Cochin, and as 
.Dangers says “it appears to have been a prevailing custom in India, 
that new governors never put into execution the plans of their pre- 
decessors’’.* During the governorship of Barreto the territory of 
Bassein had been granted to the Portuguese by the king of Gujarat, 
and one of the first aims of the new viceroy was to gain possession of 
the neighbouring port of Daman, which was only occupied after 
several fierce engagements with a rebellious Gujarat noble who had 
established himself there (1559). Now the king of Gujarat at that 
time, Ahmad II, was a mere puppet in the hands of rtvo rival nobles, 
’Imadjil jylulk_ and rtimad Khan . The former of these nobles in- 
cluded among his officers the_ficf;holder„at_the,port of^Daman, a 
certain Sayf ul-Muluk h^tah (called by the Portuguese historians 
Cide Bofata ).^ In order that he might devote his whole attention to 
combatmg IMmad_ Khan, he made an agreement with the Portuguese 
that in return for the serNdees of 500 “Frankish” troops, he would 
hand over to them the port of Daman. Miftah, however, refused to 
surrender the port, even when the original mandate of Tmad ul-Mulk 
had been sent to him. When, finally, the Portuguese got possession 
ftf D^an, ftiey ignored their side of the bargain and sent no men to 
help ’Itnad ul-Mulk, who then repented his action and resolved on 
the recapture of Daman. The Portuguese historians, who call ’Irnad 
uI-Mulk !lMadre_M^c^_l^g of Cambay”, relate that he was^pfe- 
p^ing for an attack in force on Daman, and the Portuguese governor 
of that port, feeling that he could not resist such a force, had recourse 

* Daiwen, Pwtvfwi* in Indie, t, 508. * Jdrm, i, 510. 
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to stratagem He persuaded Khudawand Khan Rajab, the son of 
Khwaia Safar (Portuguese Ctdtttu)^ lord of Surat, that his brother- 
m law 'Imad ul-Mulk was m reality intending not to attack Daman 
but to drive him out of Surat Kliudawand Khan, believing this 
statement, invited his brother m law to a part> , where on amval he 
was foully murdered with all his attendants Ihc Muslim historians,* 
on the other hand, tell us that *lmad ul-Mulk marched on Siyrat in 
response to an appeal from the inhabitants of that town, who "cre^ 
grievously oppressed by Khudawand Khan, and make no reference 
to an attack on Daman Chingiz Klian, the son of 'Imad ul Mulk, 
at once resolved to avenge his father's murder and marched on Sural 
which he mvested, but being able to produce no cficct by this means, 
he called in the Portuguese to his assistance, who with ten ships 
blockaded the waterway by which provisions entered the port It 
appears from the Portuguese accounts that both thd besiegers and the 
besieged were given to suppose that the ships had been sent to help 
them, but the Muslim historians say that Clnngiz Khan made definite 
promises of territory to the Portuguese in return for their help How- 
ever this may be, it appean tliat Clungie Khan withdrew tcmporanl) , 
and on his return to the attack was met b> the Porlugucsc who pul 
him to rout, for m the interval Khudawand Khan had promised to 
give Surat to the Portuguese if they would help him against Chingiz 
Khan But no sooner had the Portuguese accomplished their task 
than Khudawand Khan was obliged to flee from his own people, who 
were incensed by his intention of surrendenng the port In making 
his escape he fell into the hands of one of Chingiz Klian’s nobles who 
cut off his head and sent it to his master 
The next notable viceroy to be sent to India was Dom ^uiz dc_ 
Atayde, during whose viccroyaliy_(i568-7i) tlic Portuguese were 
confronted by a danger wHicTi threatened their very existence in India 
In 1569 three of the most powerful Indian princes concluded an 
offensive league against the Portuguese -wluch, we are told, had been 
discussed among them with the utmost secrecy for the past five years 
These pnnees were 'Ah 11 , the Add Khan of Bijapur, Murtaza 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the Zamonn of Calicut So great 
was the confidence of these prmces m their ability to drive these 
unwelcome strangers out of India, that they had arranged beforehand 
exactly how the Portuguese possessions should be divided among 
tl^, the Add Khan had gone so far as to nominate certain of his 
officers to posts in Goa, at the same time promismg t!iem certaiA 
Portuguese ladies, famous for their beauty, m marriage Ignoring 
all treaUes, the Add Khan marched against Goa at the head of 100,000 
men, and Murtaza Nizam Shah against Chaul To protect Goa the 
viceroy had at his disposal 650 acUve troops and about 2r;o aged and 
mhrm, having dispatched 600 to remforce the commander of Chaul 
He sent these troops to defend the most vulnerable pomts of attack. 
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^vhile the defence of the to^vn of Goa was entrusted to Dominicans, 
Franciscans and other priests numbering some 300 m all. In adcfi^n 
to this he organised 1000 CHnsuaiTilavcs orvanous nationalities into 
four bands, and placed 1500 native Christians under selected Portu- 
guese officer, with a sprinkling of reliable Portuguese soldiers. His 
' council strongly urged the abandonment of Chaul and the concentra- 
tion of all efforts on the defence of Goa, but the ticeroy was resolved 
,that the enemy should pay dearly for all they might take. The attack 
on Goa at the end ofDccember, 1569, opened with the bombardment 
of the Pass bl lienastenm, iriiere flic viceroy himself took command. 
The'defence orGoatbrms one of the most brilliant feats in Portuguese 
annals, and the courage and resource shotvn by Dom Luiz de' Atayde 
in the face of such overwhelming odds entitle him to rank among'tlie 
great soldiers of the world.' ^though during the siege, which lasted 
ten months, he received reinforcements in ships and men, it must be 
remembered that he was able not only to send troops to other threat- 
ened ports along the coast, but even to dispatch the trading ships with 
their annual consignments to Lisbon, as if nothing unusual were 
toward. Hardly less remarkable was the defence of Chaul by the 
small garrison of Portuguese against the superior forces of the king of 
Ahmadnagar which lasted all through the summer, and terminated 
in the signing of an offens ive and d efe nsi\’e allia nce b etween Murtaza 
Nizam Shah and Dom Sebastian of Por tu^.* The part'^a^’'d'bY 1 !He 
Zamonn was ot littie or no aceduhti' an'd ifw'as not until the beginning 
of June, 1570, ibat he made an attack in force on ihejort of Chale, 
near C^cut, where a small garrison was only saved from'^’^ender 
by the arrival of reinforcements in September. Not until December, 
1571, v:*as a final treaty concluded between the ne\v viceroy and the 
Adil Khan, whereby local princes were compelled to recognise 
the rights of the Portuguese to their Indian possessions. Thus did 
P^m Luiz d e Atayde, by hb unflinching valour, hb single-minded 
devoiion and'KiTmUiTary genius, succeed in re-establishing for a time 
the prestige of Portugal in the East, by withstanding the most serious 
wnfederacy that had ever taken arms against her. Dora Luiz r eturned 
in the same year to Portugal, where he was received with great honour. 

The newly appointed viceroy, Antonio dc Noronh a, arrived at Goa 
hi Se ptembe^i57i , before the siege of that town had been raised. 
Chale,'in the meantime, w'as holding out against desperate odds, and 
relieb sfjnt by the ne^v viceroy immediately after the conclusion 
of peace \vith the Adil K-ban, arrived only to find that the garrison 
had suTTOTdered conditionally to the Zamorin. With the appointment 
of ^tomo de Noronha the admimstration of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in die East were divided, as we Jiave seen above, into three 
governments, Noronha becoming viceroy of India, while governors 
were appointed to the other two provinces. Thb experiment led at 
once to disputes_betw_^n,thcjriccroiy_and^^tonio Moniz 'Barreto, 
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the governor of Malacca, and nitimalcly involved the viceroy’s 

It h nccraary at tliis stage to revert to the events which were passing 
in Gujarat. Ever since the invasion of that country by the emperor 
Humaynn, and the tragic death of Sultan Bahadur In I 537 i 
kingdom of Cambay, as Gujarat was called by the Portugese, had 
been in astatc of almost continuous civil war, the nominal kinmijcmg 
merely figureheads at the mercy and disposal of whichever of the rival t ^ 
nobles was able to capture and hold them. Such a state of affairs was, 
no doubt, very greatly to the advantage of the Portuguese, who jN’crc 
able to play one chief off against another, as tve have seen in thc ciuc - 
of Surat. Although Humayun had virtually conquered Guj.'irat, he 
had withdrawn without making any arrangements for the incorpora- 
tion of that country into the Moghul JEmpirej antj not till 1572 did 
his son, the great Akbar, who had then been seventeen years on the 
Moghul throne, think fit to undertake the reduction of this rich 
province. The political situation in Gujarat at this moment has already 
been described.^ It may here suffice to say that it was with two 
distinct classes of opponent that Akbar had now to contend. First, 
the Gujarat nobles, who u'crc divided always into two or more factions, 
the one or the other having the person of the puppet king, and secondly, 
the so-called Mirzas, members of the roj'al house of Tamerlane, 
residing for their personal safety outside the Moghul Empire, who tvith 
the prestige of their descent were able to command a certain following 
wherever they went. The Mirzas were a constant source of trouble to 
their imperial cousin, especially in Gujarat, and it was due to them 
rather than to the Gujarat nolilcs that the final absorption of that 
country into the Moghul Empire was delayed. « 

The nominal king of Gujarat at this time was Sultan Muzaffar, and 
the leading noble was the Ttimad Khan who has been mentioned 
above. It was at the invitation of the latter that Akbar, toivards the 
end of 1572, entered Ahmadabad and received the submission of 
I’timad Khan and his partisans and later of Sultan Muzaffar, who 
was found lurking near Akbar’s camp. It was after his entry into the 
capital that Akbar visited Cambay, where for the first time he saw 
the sea and made acquaintance with the Portuguese, rcceiring there 
certain of their merchants who came to pay their respects. Mean- 
time, the Mirzas, headed by Ibrahim Husayn, had collected their 
forces in Broach and were plotting against Akbar; ^nd when it 
reached the emperor’s cars that they had murdered Rustam Khan, 
the lord of Broach, who had expressed las intention of obeying Akbar^s 
summon, Akbar resolved on immediate vengeance and set out at 
me head of 200 men for Surat, which was occupied by Muhammad 
Husayn. On his way he encountered and defeated Ibrahim Mirza 
m superior force at Samal (December, 1572), but the Mirza escaped 
• Camb. Httt. of India, m, chap. xiii. 
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to Delhi where he tried to stir up the common people in order to 
necessitate Akbar’s ^vithdra%val from Gujarat, only to perish shortly 
aftenvards in Multan. In January, 1573, Akbar began siege opera- 
tions against Surat. It was during this siege that Akbar first entered 
into negotiations with the Portuguese. The accounts are confusing, 
- but it would appear from a collation of the narratives of Abul Fazl 
and Couto, that the besieged in Surat had offered to, hand over that 
port*to the Portuguese if they would help them against Akbar, but 
* that, when the Portuguese contingent realised the strength of the 
Moghuls, they changed their role from that of enemies to ambassadors, 
and were well received by the emperor who “made enquiries about 
the wonders of Portugal and the manners and customs of Europe”. 

Tt was, no doubt, a source of great vexation to the emperor to find 
'that important ports like Diu, Daman and Bassein, were in the hands 
‘ of these alien merchants, bu? the failure of the triple alli^ce of 15^9 
had clearly shown that without the co-operation of a powerful fleet 
it would be impossible to dislodge the Portuguese from these coastal 
strongholds; and it was not within the competency of the Gujaratis, 
sdll less of the Moghuls, to buDd ships ofthc requisite strength. Akbar, 
therefore, confined his military activities to the reduction of the ports 
which still remained in the hands of the Gujaratis, notably Cambay, 
Surat and Broach. 


To return to the Portuguese, in 1573 Antonio Moniz Barreto 
became governor in Goa, and it was during his term of office that 
a curious incident occurred which may be fitly recorded here. Tee 
annual pilgrimages of Muslim Indians to Mecca, whose route hr 
through Gujarat (which was called the Gate of Mecca) had been for 
som^years interrupted by the domination of the Arabian Ocean by 
the Portuguese and also by the disorder prevailing in Gujarat. Now 
that order had been restored in this province and Akbar s rthtions 
with Goa were of a friendly nature, it %vas considered safe far the 
ladies of the imperial household to fulfil a long'cfcsrishfd desire of 
performing this chief act of Muslim piety (for allhonrh Akbar himsdf 
in his religious experiments had almost abjured Hs hndlv had 
remained devout Muslims). The party reached Sartt c safer}* at the 
end of i 575 j but it was not till the Iblloninr seascc coat satisfaclorj* 
passes were furnished. The ladies, who indd2ed Gulbodan 

Begum, performed the pilgrimage and si^v in 1582. 

^ In 1578, under the viceroyalty of dcJrenezcs .^to=k> 

Cabral (\^ho had met Akbar at Sum: hr accredited to tbr 

emperor s court as ambassador, acd i: cbe cerr.-ersations of Aibsr 

and Cabral on religious matters wHch rs~lisd m the dhoaich cc=^ 
first Jesuit mission to the Mogbuj cPat i= isZo 2 Like 
in the thirteenth centui>^, Akhu-Kzs 

a fair hpanntr K.tt * * iL.t .. ® 
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which he was obhged to conciliate ouhvardly at least throughout his 
proCTCSS toivards the neiv religion which was forming m his mind 
In the meanwhile, events of far reaching importance for the lustory 
oflndia were passmgm Europe 

In August, 1578, Dorn Sebastian, then only twenty-five years ol 
age, ivas killed in liattle near Fez, fighting like a hero in a hopel^s 
enterprise against the Moors Philip II of Spam had long coveted the 
kingdom of Portugal, and on the death of the cardinal Dom Henrique, 
who had assumed the title of king, he invaded that country and totally 
defeated the Portuguese at the battle of Alcantara (1580), and in 
April, 1581, was croivned king at Tomar Portugal thus becamt a 
part of the kmgdom of Spam, but it was stipulated that the commerce 
of Africa, Persia and India shouldhe reserved to the Portuguese, and 
earned only on their vesseb 

The first viceroy sent to India und^r the new regime was Dom 
Francisco Mascarenhas, who had already considerable cxpenencc of 
India Among the many happenings of his period of office may be 
mentioned the rebellion of the ex sultan of Gujarat, Muzaffar, who, 
escaping from captivity, managed to raise an army of some 30,000 
men and recovered a large part of his former kingdom (1583) In the 
confusion which ensued, the viceroy thought an opportunity possibly 
offered of* laying hands on Surat at small cost”S but his plans were 
frustrated by the sudden arrival of a Moghul army 
By reason of the assistance given by Qiieen Elizabeth to the Nether- 
lands m their revolt against Spam, a declaration of war became 
merely a matter of time, and in 1 584 diplomatic relations were broken 
offbclwccn England and Spam, and consequently Portugal In 1586 
SIX ships sailed from Lisbon for India Off the Azores they fell in with 
Sir Francis Drake, who brought into Plymouth a cargo valued at over 
a hundred thousand pounds TJus success taught the Enghsh and the 
Dutch that what the Portuguese had achieved m Indian waters was, 
no doubt, equally possible for themselves Though the merging of 
Portugal into the kingdom of Spain may be said to have hastened the 
end of Portugal’s monopoly of Indian trade, rival European ad- 
^cnturcrs were bound to appear m Indian waters sooner or later m 
an age whicli produced and encouraged such men as Francis Drake 
The only wonder is tliat btlier seafann^ nations aUnwed. hrj: cayiy 
for so long the advantages she had gamed By the umc she had 
recovwcd her independence after “sucty gears’ captivity”, the Dutch 
had already deprived her of the greater part of her possessions and 


Tlic neighbouring island of Cc>Ion had been discovered by the 

Tr <^“""8 ‘he viccroyalty 

of Dora Francisco d Alraada lhat the Muhararaadan mcrclianls, in 

* Couio X C 
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order to avoid their ne^v rivals, began to make a detour by ^vay of the 
Maldives when proceeding wth their spice ships to the Red Sea. In 
November, 1505, the viceroy sent his youthful son Louren?© with a 
fleet of nine vesseb to try and intercept these merchantmen, and while 
searching for them Louren^o was driven on to the coast of Ceylon in 
the neighbourhood of Galle, where he replenished his stores, and then 
proceeded to Colombo. According to some accounts a treaty tvas 
^then concluded with the king of- Ceylon, whereby the king, agreed to 
pay tribute in cinnamon and elephants to the Portuguese, tvho, in 
return, undertook to protect Ceylon against all enemies. Seeing that 
the hext official visit to Ceylon did not take place until 1518, when 
Lopo Soares actually secured similar terms from the local king, it 
would appear that the first treaty was not regarded very seriously, 
although we hear in the inter\'al of Portuguese merchants trading in 
cinnamon at Colbrabo. The only evidence which remains of Dom 
Louren^o’s visit is a stone, still standing, bearing the royal arms of 
Portugal surmounted by a cross, but marked with the unaccountable 
date of 1501. 

■The report sent to King ManocI from Cochin, dated 22 December, 
1518, contains the following entry: “Lopo Soares has returned from 
Ceylon, where he has erected a fortress of mud, stone and clay, and 
obtained tribute of ten elephants and 400 bakans of cinnamon*’. 

In 1520 Lopo de Brito, bringing with him 400 men, arrived in 
Colombo, and at once set about the rebuilding of the little fort, which - 
had suffered badly from the torrential rains. He had scarcely had 
time to complete his defences when the inhabitants showed open 
hostility, which led to a siege of tiic little garrison, who were only 
saved ^ the end of six months by the timely arrival of a Portuguese 
galley. Hostilities ceased shortly after this and friendly relations were 
re-established. The Portuguese had, however, made themselves 
thoroughly disliked by the Sinhalese, and the constant exposure of 
the garrison to attack led them finally, in 1524, to dismantle the fort 
at Golcnribo, and to confine thems^vtt to a factory under the pro- 
tection of the Sinhalese king. In 1538 the Zamorin of Calicut dis- 
patched a fleet of fifty-one vessels carrying 8000 men to attack Ceylon. 
A Portuguese fleet set out in pursuit, and inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Zamorin’s forces after a very fierce engagement; the grateful king 
rewarded his alli« with a handsome contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition, but further assistance to meet a renewed 
attack by the Zamorin in alliance with the king’s brother was not 
forthcoming as the Portuguese were at that time too busily engaged 
m and around Diu to spare any ships or men. In the following year, 
ho'wever, the required help was sent, and peace was restored in 
Ceylon. Shortly after this (1541) a Sinhalese embassy was sent to 
L^bon carrying, among other ^ts to die Portuguese king, an image 
of the child "tyho had just been declared heir apparent to the throne. 
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The coronation of the image was celebrated with stately ceremony 
and the day was observed as a holiday throughout tlie land ihe 
name of this child was Dharmapala, and on the death of his grand- 
father in 1550 he ascended the throne In 1556, thanks mainly to the 
wave of rehgious enthusiasm kindled by the missionary activities (m 
F rancisco Xavier, Dharmapala and his queen were baptised and 
rcceu cd into the Catholic Church Had the priests by whom hf was 
surrounded acted with moderation, or even with understanding, th^ ^ 
conversion might have had momentous results, but, no doubt with 
the best of intentions, the^ did everything that was possible to offend 
the Buddhist inhabitants of the island, without making any effolt to 
enquire into the nature of the Buddhist religion they determined to 
destroy it by every means m their power, and by their ruthless action 
only succeeded in undomg the laboui^ of twenty years It was at 
thu time that we find introduced among the Smhilese that cunous 
medley of Portuguese names and the high sounding title o^Dom From 
1559 to 1565 the Portuguese were engaged m constant war with the 
Sinhalese by whom they were so much hated, and on more than one 
occasion were very near to being altogether ejected from the island 
In 1560 matters became so senous that the viceroy, Dom Constantino 
ofBraganza, himself led a great expedition against the Smhalese The 
headquarters of the Portuguese had hitherto been Kotte, but m 1565 
It was decided to remove the gamson and factory and the native 
inhabitants to Colombo, and the anaent capital, thus abandoned, 
soon became the haunt of wild beasts The rest of Ceylon remamed 
in the undisputed possession of the Sinhalese monarch, the grand- 
uncle of Dharmapala, who was now a refugee under the protection 
of the Portuguese In 1578 the old king, fccimg he had nq longer 
the strength to cope with the increasing aggressions of the Portuguese, 
abdicated in favour oflus son, Raja Sinha, who, in the following year, 
laid siege to Colombo, but was driven off In the meantime Dharma- 
pala executed a deed of gift, b) which, after setting forth his own title 
to the throne, and explaining that nothing had been left him by his 
rivals but Colombo, he made over all his claims to the bng of 
Portugal, Dom Hennque, and in 1583 executed another instrument by 
which Philip II, who was now lord of Portugal, was made heir to 
Dharmapala Raja Smha meanwhile devoted all his energies to 
raising an efficient army and to erecting strong forts, which became 
a source of much anxictj to the Portuguese, who on their side were 
engaged m strengthening the fortifications of Colombo Constant 
appeals for assistance were sent to Goa, but seldom met with a satis- 
factory respome In 1587 Raja Smha, with an army of 50,000 men, 
made his first great assault on Colombo The carnage was tenable, 
but the liair<lotbcd Sinhalese could not cope with the fully armed 
wldicry of r uropc, and the assault was turned to a siege, dunng which 
large rcinrorccmcnis in men and munitions arnved from Cochin, and 
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later on from Malacca; and finally, in February, 1588, the Portuguese 
had acquired such superiority over the enemy that they were able to 
make a sortie in force, and Colombo was saved. In 1597 Dharmapala 
died and a convention of delegates Avas held, ^vhich, after hvo days 
spent in negotiations, agreed to recognise Philip II as the king of 
Ceylon, provided the Portuguese “would guarantee on his behalf that 
the ^aws and customs of the Sinhalese should be maintained inviolate 
for ever”. 

^n considering the achievement of the Portuguese in the Indian 
Ocean, it is our duty to recognise the important part they played, 
having regard for the future history of India, in successfully frustrating 
all the attacks made on them by the Turks. Although we have no 
documentary e\jidence for believing that the Turks ever entertained 
the idea of establishing a naval, and still less a military base in India, 
it is quite conceivable that if one of their fleets had succeeded in 
driving the Portuguese out of their fortresses on the Indian coast, the 
atablishment of the Christian powers in India might have been 
indefinitely postponed. 
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first expedition yielded no profits, in August, 1597 . Houtaim, snth 
three out of his four ships, reappcMcd before the Texel, and the mere 
fact of his ha\ing accomplished the voj-age sv*as encouragement 
enough. The pent-up enterprise of the Dutch commercial dass bunt 
forth as if a dyke had been cut. New' companies for the Indian trade 
sprang up in se^’eral to^\•ns of Holland and Zeeland. T^\•enty-t^vo ships 
left for the Archipelago in 1598, and about for^' more in the^ext 
three yean. Some of the so^nralled Pre-compames made enormous 
profits, but it soon became apparent that their keen competition 
^\ouldin the long run spoil the market both in the East and in Europe 
- >vhile their jealous)’ made it impossible for them to co-operatO' in 
order to secure the ne^v trade gainst the attempts of the Portuguese 
to enforce their monopoly. The foundation of the English East India 
Company (1600), which at once sent an expedition in the track of the 
Dutch, to Java, dro\'e home the concluilon that unit)' svas necessary. 
The Government, anxious lest a promising new source of wealth 
should dry up, and realising that die energies of commercial enter- 
prise might be so directed as to hdp the counti)' in its war svith the 
Spanish Empire, took action. It was the Advocate of Holland, Johan 
\’aQ 01 denbaIne^ elt, who Initiated negodatioDS for an amalgamation, 
on the basis of a nadonal monopoly. For although public opinion 
in the Netherlands was strongly averse to monopolies, in this par- 
ticular case it sras realised tlmt the amalgamated companies must 
be protected from further compedtion. In December, 1601, delegates 
of the ^’a^^ous companies, at the invitadon of the states-general, met 
at the H:^e. It 'was far &om easy to reach agreement, Zedand 
interests in pardcular pro\’ing rclractoiy. The Ad\-ocatc, hoAvc%’er, 
exerted all Ins Influence and at last a scheme tv'as ct’olved by which 
the Pre-companies consented to be merged into a monopolis^'char- 
tered company and this was -at once embodied in a resolution of the 


states-general (20 March, 1602). 

The United Company %va5 a v-cry powerful organism. The directors 
of the Pre-companies, >vho now became dirretois of the United 
Company, had e\-ery time put up thdr capital for one exptedition 
only. Nct\’ capital w’zs nmv invited from the general public — a total 
of 6,500,000 guilders (about £^0,000) was subscribed— and that for 
ten yens; the directors as ere to be liable only for the amount the>’ 
subscribed as shareholders. In fact the return of the capital on the 
OTiration of the period named in the charter ne\-er took place, nor 
had the shareholder c%-er any eflccdve control over the direction of 
a ffa i r s. In its administrative organisation its origin as the result of 
^ amalgamation appeared very dearly. It Avas composed of six 
chambers Avhich traded each AA-ith its oAvn capital, but profit ahd 
pooled. The directors of the scA-cral chambers, Avho held 
office for Me, were appomted by the government of the tOAra in Avhich 
the chamber As-as situated (by the ProA-indal States in the case of the 
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Zeeland Chamber) out of three persons nominated, on the death of 
a director, by his surviving colleagues. The Amsterdam Chamber 
was by far the most important and appointed cig!u of the scvxntccn 
general directors, “The Seventeen*’, who met three times a year, 
could only lay down general lines of polic}', tlic cocccution of which 
rested with the several chambers. This complicated organisation, 
intended to reconcile tlic warring interests of various groups and 
political entities, particularly of Amsterdam and Zeeland, lasted as 
long as tlie company. 

To this body the statcs-gcncral by tlic cliartcr of 20 March, 1602, 
deld^atcd important sovereign powers. Not oiily svas the Company 
given tlie exclusive right to trade in all countries between the Cape 
of Good Hope and tlic Straits of Magellan, but within that area it vyas 
empowered to carry on \var,^to conclude treaties, to take possession 
of territory’, and fo erect fortresses. Tlic Pre-companies had had little 
thought of colonisation or of attacking tlic Portuguese, whom on tlic 
contrary they sought to avoid. Only on the outskirts of the Portuguese 
sphere of influence, in the Moluccas, had the desire to control the 
spice trade inspired attacks on Portuguese posts. The statcs-gcncral, 
by their interference, set a new direction and made the United 
Company a great instrument of war and conquest. 

The powerful fleets, of about a dozen large ships each, which tlic 
Company sent out annually during the first years of its existence, 
boldly attacked the Portuguese Empire at its vital points. Mozam- 
bique, Goa, Malacca, were all attacked, but in vain. The Dutch 
had the command of tlic seas, they hindered and interrupted com- 
munications between the Portuguese ports, they cv'cn prevented the 
sending of reinforcements from the mollicr country. But they failed 
to break Portugese pmver ashore. Only in the Moluccas did they 
succeed in ousting the Portuguese and securing a foothold for them- 
selves. Even there, however, tlic Portuguese, supported by the 
Spaniards from the Philippines, offered a strong resistance, and the 
determined attemptofthc Company tobecomcmastersof the Moluccas 
—in an instruction of 1608, the directors described this as tlicir 
principal aim — for a number of years claimed much of its energies. 
For a considerable period these were in any ease concentrated on the 
Malay Archipelago, The spice trade of the Moluccas was looked upon 
as the great prize of the Indian world. Java, moreover, was proving 
^as important as Linschoten had foretold. Factories were established 
at Bantam and Jacatra, and tlicsc insensibly became the centre of 
the trading movement which the Dutch were developing and ^vhich 
already embraced the Moluccas in the cast, China and Japan in the 
north, and Coromandel and Surat in the west. In 1609 unity of 
command over the scattered ships and posts in the East was secured 
1^ the institution of a central authority, tlie governor-general and 
the council of the Indies. The first governor-general was Pieter Both 
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and his instructions, endorsed by the states-general, orfered ^ to 
establish some feed seat for the central government m the Indies, 
and suggested Johore, Bantam or Jacatra for that purpos^ It ivas 
years before these instructions were acted upon, and it tvas done, not 
by Both, but by his second successor, Jan Pietersoon Coen, the real 
founder of the Dutch Eastern Empire. In 1619 Coen conquer^ 
Jacatra and founded Batavia on its ruins. At the same time hi^ruih- 
less enei^ saved the Dutch from being superseded by the English, 
whose chances in the Archipelago were in the course of a fw' years 
effectually rumed, and who thcnccforw'ard concentrated their atten- 
tion on India. Great excrdons were still required of the DiTtch, 
however, to defend their new capital against the Javanese themselves, 
and altogether itivas not until the govemor-genei^hip of Antonie van 
Diemen (1636-46) that the ruling poiycrs at Batavia felt themselves 
sufficiently secure in the Archipelago to resume th£ earlier policy of 
aggression against the strongholds of Portuguese power in the India n. 
Ocean. 

In 1633 the Dutch had already begun to blockade hlaJacca, which 
finally they took in 1641. Mcantvhile from 1636 onwards a fleet had 
been sent e\'ery year to blockade Goa during the isintcr months, the 
only time when the port i\'as accessible. In the spring of 1638 the 
fleet returning from that blockade attacked Batde^oa and a ttventy 
gears’ struggle began in which the Dutch wrested from the Portuguese 
all they possessed on Ceylon and in the southern part of the mainland 
of Intfla itself. 

A long time before they made those conquests, the Dutch already 
had acquired factories on the Coromandel Coast, in Gujarat,iand in 
Bengal. Except*for the fortress Gddria at Pulicat, these settlements 
were merely unfortified trading posts, and the position of the Dutch 
in India for a long time remained essentially different from that in 
the Archipelago. And the Archipelago ivas not only the strategic and 
administrative centre of their sptem, it wtis also the economic centre. 
It ivas pepper and spices, the produce of Sumatra, Jai-a and the 
Moluccas, then so much in demand for the European market, that 
had originally the Dutch to the islands, and from the early 

yean of the United Company they set themselses to obtain a mono- 
poly in these articles. \Vhat look them to India in the first instance 
was rather the requirements of the Archipelago than of tiip Europeaiv 
market; in other ivords, it was a distinctly subsidiary interesL^^e 
Dutch traders were not slow to discover that the s>-stem of pa>-in^ in 
money for the pepper and spices had grave disadvantages. Atrthe 
same time they saw that there was an active commercial movement 
in cxutcnce, with Bantam, arid especiaUy Achin, as its mtennediar>' 
centres, by which the populations of the Archipelago exchanged th^ 
ou-n products for cotton goods from Gujarat and from the Coromandel; 
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Coast. The idea naturally arose of controlling that movement, elimi- 
nating the Arab and Indian middlemen, and paying for the spices 
by imported cotton goods. 

As early as October, 1603, the Seventeen directed tlie attention of 
the admiral (Van derHaghen) of a fleet they were just then fitting out 
to the Coromandel Coast and particularly to Masulipatam as a place 
well $tted for the bu^ong of cotton goods. Even before this, an attempt 
had been already made to start trade on the otherside of the peninsula, 
at Surat and on the Malabar Coast, but it had ended in disaster. The 
two Zeeland merchants who had ventured out into those parts had 
fallen into the hands of ihe Portuguese and been hanged at Goa. So 
the United Company looked to the east coast, and a circumstance 
which especially recommended Masulipatam, was the weakness of 
the Portuguese in that northern region. Admiral Van der Haghen, 
from Calicut whtre he then was, while going on himself to Bantam 
with the main fleet, dispatched the yacht Delft to open up trade with 
the Coromandel Coast. Masulipatam belonged to the king of Gol- 
conda, and although there were Portuguese merchants in the town, 
their rivals were tvelcomcd by the Indian authorities and the senior 
merchant Pieter Ysaac Eyloff remained behind with a small number 
of assistants to set up a permanent factory when the Delft left early 
in May, 1605, Avith the first cargo of cotton goods for Achin and 
Bantam. 

The beginning was thus very easy, and another factory was founded 
at Petapoli (Nizampatam), also in the kingdom of Golconda, but 
many difilculties were still to be overcome before the new settlement 
could work smoothly and profitably. The governors of the two ports 
imposcjl crushing import and export duties in the most arbitrary 
fashion, and interfered in the intercourse between the factors and the 
native weavers and dyers. The export trade in textiles >vas highly 
technical, and the servants of the Dutch Company \vanted to be free 
to instruct the native craftsmen as to the requirements of the Archi- 
pelago markets and actively to supervise their Work. A mission to the 
Golconda court in 160G secured farmans fixing import and export 
duties at 4 per cent., but the governors did not heed them much. In 
1608, hoping that the fear of their going away altogether w’ould 
che^ their tormentors, the Dutch factors sent out some of their sub- 
ordinates to found a nwv settlement at Devenampatnam to the south- 
ward. A treaty guaranteeing the same tolls as in Golconda was 
obtained from the nayak of Jinji, in whose province the port was 
situated. After some trouble due to the influence which the Portu- 
, gue^c, themselves established at St Thome and Negapatam, pre- 
served at Vellore, the Dutch obtained permission to rebuild an old 
fort ’ at Devenampatnam and to build a factory at Tirupapuli^air 
to be armed vvitli four pieces of cannon, while the Portuguese 
'v’crc expressly forbidden access to cither place. In 1610, by direct 

anv 
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negotiations with the king, permission was obtained to found another 
factory at Pulicat, and again, in spite of their attempts to dissimde 
the king, the Portuguese were expressly excluded from the pott 1 ne 
Dutch were thus extending thdr position on the Coromandel Coast, 
although at the same time the main forces of their Company were so 
fully engaged in the Archipelago that no Dutch vessels appeared on 
the coast between October, i6^, and March, i6io. The king pf the 
Carnatic began to doubt whether the Portuguese, whose trade the^. 
newcomers threatened with min, might not after all be the more 
valuable friends. But by means of a present of elephants from 
Kandi and other bribes the Dutch retained his favour, while the 
Portuguese, who made one or two fruitless attacks on the Dutch 
at Pulicat by sea from St Thome, only displayed that inferiority^ in 
naval power which was the real cau^e of the ruin of their Indian 
Empire. 

Meanwhile the Seventeen, before the news of the settlement at 
Pulicat had reached them, had realised the need for unity of adminis- 
tration on the Coromandel Coast. In December, i6io, the council 
at Bantam, acting upon their instructions, organised the administra- 
tion of the Coromandel factories. The senior merchant of Masulipatam 
and Petapoli, Van Wesick (Pieter Ysaac had died), was appointed 
to be General Director. The Portuguese, however, had not yet learnt 
to acquiesce in the presence of their rivals. On 9 June, 1612, they 
carried out a successful raid on Pulicat from their neighbouring 
settlement of St Thome. The Dutch factory was destroyed. Wemmer 
van Bcrchem, Van Wesick’s successor as Director, was absent in 
Golconda ; but some of the factors were killed and the senior merchant, 


Adolf Thomassen, carried off to St Thome, whence he only escaped 
over a year later. Wemmer van Bcrchem realised that, if the factory 
at Pulicat was to survive, it would have to be fortified. The local 
authorities, as well as the raja at Vellore, professed great indignation 
at the action of the Portuguese; liberal presents secured freedom to 
proceed with the work; and with the aid of the crews of Uvo ships, 
which happened to call in March, 1613, the fortress, called Geldria 
after Van Berchem’s native province, was completed. In the very 
next month it had to withstand an attack by a native chief, Etheraja, 
behind whom Van Berchem naturally suspected the Portuguese. A 
direct attack by the Portuguese, both by sea and by land, soon 
foUowed, but w^ beaten off. For some time the Dutch still feared 
that, almough the neighbouring Portuguese settlements had proved 
too weak to dislodge them, the viceroy at Goa might send an armada 
to restore Portuguese monopoly on the east coast. An attempt,, was 
actudly made m 1615 when a Portuguese fleet sailed to AraEan to 
rape! the Duteh; but the hug of Arakan’s ships, assisted by a single 
Dutch yacht the Bu,f compelled the assailams to return. Both in 
Golconda and in the Camalic the native authorities and the Dutch 
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was one of the great problems for the European Compan^.^ The 
Indian market could not absorb any considerable amount of European 
articles. Neither the English nor the Dutch Company could ^ort 
an unlimited supply of money from their own countnes. In India 
money could be borrowed only at an extortionate rate of interest 
Two ways lay open to the European Companies who did not want to^ 
fall into the hands of the native moneylenders. They could raise njoney 
by trading in countries where imports were paid for with cash; the^ 
trade with China and Japan was the most fruitful in this respect, and 
here the Dutch had a practical monopoly. Secondly, they could es^pe 
the necessity of importing money by importing non-European artfclK 
for which there was a demand in India, and here again the Dutch 
were fortunate in their control ofthe supply of spices. Apart from spices, 
the chief articles which they imported tyi the Coromandel Coast were 
sandal wood and pepper from the Malay Archificlago, Japanese • 
copper and certain Chinese textiles from the Far East. 

In 1617 the directorate of the Coromandel Coast was raised into a 
gouvtTnement, its chief at PuUcat being given the title of governor as well 
as becoming an Extraordinary Councillor of the Indies. In 1689 the 
governor’s seat was removed from Pulicat in the centre to Negapatam 
in the south, which as ^vill be described in a subsequent paragraph, 
had been taken from the Portuguese in 1659. No doubt the decision 
to make it into the capital of the coast, which was adversely criticised 
by many who praised the situation of Pulicat as ideally central, was 
inspired by the consideration that in the troublous times ahead, now 
that Aurangzib was master of Golconda, Negapatam, close to the 
Company’s new stronghold of Ceylon, was the natural strategic basis 
of the whole gouvemement. A new castle was at once constructed, at 
a cost, it was said, of 1,600,000 guilders, which far surpassed Fort 
Geldria in size and strength. 

We possess a very vivid account of the conditions in the Dutch 
factories on the Coromandel Coast just about the time when this 
transfer was taking place in the travels of Daniel Havart. 

The society into which Havart introduces his reader is purely 
ofRcial. The “Free merchants” whom early govcmors-general had 
^vanted to encourage had been driven away by the severely mono- 
polbt policy on which the Seventeen insisted. There were only the 
sciv-ants of the Company left, who enriched themselves (although 
Havart does not say so) by infringing that very monopoly which- was 
so dear to the director’ hearts. During the last years of Havart’s stay 
on the coast this little society was shaken to its foundations by the 
app^ranceof a commissioner, VanRcede tot Drakensteyn, entrusted 
by the Seventeen themselves with eaUraordinary powers to put doNvn 
corrupuon and reform abuses. Several officiah, chiefs of factories 
among them, were broken by this ruthless reformer, whose social 

* Moreland, From Aiiv to Aarongztb, pp. 58 sqq. 
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position (he was a member of the Utrecht nobility, a very unusual 
rank among the servants of the Company) added to the awe which 
he inspired. 

By Havart’s time some of the early factories, Petapoli and Tiru- 
papuliyur, had been abandoned. On the other hand several new 
ones had been founded. Proceeding northward from Negapatam, 
Havart enumerates: Porto Novo, Devcnampatnam, Sadraspatam, ' 
Pulicat, Masulipatam, Nagelwanze, Golconda, Palakollu, Daatzerom 
and Bimlipatam. Of these, Porto Novo, founded as late as 1680, was 
a prosperous centre for the collection of cottons. Sadraspatam and 
Palakollu were important on account of the especial excellence of the 
textiles to be had there. Devenampatnam and Masulipatam were the 
busiest factories, both for export and import, although Masulipatam 
had lost some of its importaijce since the establishment. In 1660, of 
a factory at Golconda, the chief of which, apart from his commercial 
duties, acted as the Company’s resident with the king of Golconda, 
although special embassies continued still to be sent after as before 
1660. Nagelwanze was the centre for the indigo trade. AtPalakoIlu the 
Company had had a factory since 1613, and carried on a profitable 
dyeing industry. From 1653 the village was administered by the 
Company which held it from the king at an annual rent of 1000 
pagodas. 

In all these places the Dutch Company had buildings, more or less 
fortified, and large enough to accommodate the factors, their slaves, 
and sometimes a small body of soldiers. The number of factors varied 
a good deal. At Sadraspatam, although a very successful trading 
centre, there were only four; at Nagelwanze, at the time of its highest 
prosperity about 1680, eighteen. Many of die factors were married, 
and if the factory could not house their families, they lived outside. 
At Masulipatam eight or ten were married, when the Commissioner 
Van Reede strictly prohibited (except for the chieft of factories) what 
was regarded as an abuse, and sent many families to Europe or 
Batavia. The factors in the Company’s service were called merchants, 
and their ranks were assistant, junior merchant, merchant, and senior 
merchant. This nomenclature was preserved even in possessions where 
the duties of the Company’s servants were not primarily commercial, 
but administrative, as in Ceylon. At the head of a factory there were 
as a rule two chiefs, the first and the second chief, who might be junior 
^merchant, jnerchant, or senior merchant in rank. The Coromandel 
instructions of the Pulicat governors of 1649 and 1663^ laid it dovm 
that the first chief presides over the council, on which the other factors 
als9 sat; he had the general supervision over the factory’s affairs, kept 
the money, negotiated with native traders, contracting for tex^es, 
etc., and corresponding with the central administration, with the 
director or governor, as the case might be, but consulting his secundo. 

* Havart, Op^ m Ondergmg km Comandel, in, 57. ” 
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The second himself kept the trading accounts and looked after the 

”'At*Putett— Havart knew the place before Van Reede ordered the 
transfer of headquarters to Negapatam— the governor’s house and 
those of some other high offiaals were within the castle But m the 
town, there were “many streets where none but Dutchmen live, and 
among them one whole row of houses all built in the Dutch way,e'vith 
three rows of trees m front of them” The governor, who had to o 
consult his council about most matters of importance, corresponded, 
not with the directors in Europe, but with the government at Batata 
The Geldna fort, as Havart observes, was by no means so fine a castle 
as the English castle at Madras, and on the whole, the English fac- 
tones surpassed those of the Dutch m size and beauty, if not in trade, 
all along the Coromandel Coast Partifularly after the reductions of 
1678, when the Company ceased supplying chiefs of factories with 
liorses and palanquins, and the number of servants in each factory 
tvas greatly cut down, Havart feared that Dutch prestige in the eyes 
of the natives ivould suffer irreparable damage 
In fact, bad times, but not only for the Dutch, were fast approaching 
Relations wth the court of Golconda had on the whole been very 
friendly In 1676, on the occasion of a visit to Masulipatam, when 
the king insisted that the Dutch ladies should visit his wives, and 
when he himself attended service m the Dutch church, he remitted 
all the annual payments which the Company owed him in respect of 
freedom of tolls or possession of lands In i686, a quarrel broke out 
about a debt which the Company had outstanding at Golconda It 
had just been settled after a display of vigour on the Company’s part 
— the inland factories had been evacuated and Masulipatam occupied 
by a force shipped from Ceylon — ^when the army of Aurangzib 
appeared before Golconda, the king was deposed and the country 
overrun The Dutch factory at Nagelwanze was destroyed, and alto- 
gether a time of dearth and insecurity began m which trade declined 
rhe profits of the Coromandel gouienumentt which in the years 1684 
and 1685 appeared in the Company’s books as exceeding 1,200,000 
guilders, fell to 445,000 guilders m i€86 and 82,000 m 1687 ' Nor 
was the high water mark of the years before Aurangzib’s conquest of 
\joiconcla ever reached again Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
ccntur> there was an improvement, but it was not maintained, and 
the figurtt generally moved between 200,000 and 400,000 guilders, 
profit, which indeed still made a good showing in the Company’s 
books when, as will be shoivn in a subsequent paragraph, so manv of 
Its establishments were worked at a loss 


In the days before the amalgamation of the compames, ttvo Zeeland 
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merchants, as has been briefly mentioned above, had tried to open 
up relations ^rith the ports on the west coast of India, but had been 
hanged by the Portuguese at Goa, Their reports on Gujarat, however, 
had been most sanguine, and the United Company was anxious to 
follow up their pioneer work and secure Gujarat cottons for the 
markets of the Moluccas and the west coast of Sumatra and Jambi 
as wpll as for Europe. In 1604, and again in 1605, the admiral com- 
manding the annual fleet was instructed to detach two ships to Surat; 
whether the order was carried out in 1604 does not appear; in the 
following year, at any rate, it was set aside because reports of an 
irafjending attack by the Portuguese made a concentration of all 
forces in the Archipelago seem imperatively necessary. A Dutch 
merchant tvas at Surat in 1606 and 1607, but, 'wrought upon by 
nervous fears that the Portuguese were succeeding in setting against 
him the mind 'of the Khankhanan, Jahangir’s representative at 
Burhanpur, he committed suicide. The English soon were more 
successful, and, stimulated by their example, and urged moreover by 
the shahbandar of Surat, the Dutch governor of Coromandel in May, 
1615, sent one of his officials, GiUes van Ravesteyn, to Surat, where 
he arrived after a six weeks’ journey on horseback. Van Ravesteyn, 
who went to Burhanpur in the company of Sir Thomas Roe, on his 
return advised against the establishment of a factory. Political con- 
ditions in the Moghul Empire did not seem to him to promise security 
to foreign traders ; in any case a farman signed by the Great Moghul 
himself would be required and would be very difficult to obtain. 

Coen, however, who in the capacity of director-general of trade at 
Bantam was already the leading spirit among the authorities in the 
East, considered the cottons of Gujarat indispensable for the Molucca 
trade, the more so as the factory at Achin, ^vhere they could be 
obtained, if at much higher prices, was exposed to intolerable vexa- 
tions and had soon to be wthdra\vn. Even before Van Ravesteyn’s 
report had been received, therefore, Coen had dispatched a yacht 
under Pieter van den Broccke to Gujarat. After touching at Mokha, 
wWch became the usual practice, as cash useful for the purchases to 
be made at Surat could be obtained there, Van den Broecke arrived 
at Surat in August, 1616, and asked permission to establish a factory. 

. Sir Thomas Roe did what he could to excite the Great Moghul’s 
suspicions against the ne^vcomers,* but the Surat merchants feared 
, that in ca^e of a refusal the Dutch might attack their shipping, and 
the governor of the tONvn gave a provisional permission. The next 
year two senior merchants, Van Ravesteyn and Adriaan Goeree, were 
leQ; in charge of the Surat factory, and they had to struggle through 
some veiy' difficult years. Van Ravesteyn succeeded, to the morti- 
fication of Sir Thomas Roe, in negotiating, not it is true with Jahangir 
himself, but with his son Prince KHurram, a satisfactory treaty of 

‘ Embiu^o/Sif ThamasRoe (ed* 1926), pp. 202 sqq. 
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commerce (i6i8), but aU his andlus colleague’s efibrU were m %ain 
since no ships appeared to carry away thevr mdigo and cottons Va^ 
den Broecke, sent from Bantam for the third Ume m December, ibib, 
was immediately recalled on account of tlic outbreak of the war with 
the English, ivhich necessitated the concentration of all available 
forces in the Archipelago The two {actors at Surat were dn\en almost 
to distraction by their false posiuon until at last, in October, vbzOj 
Van den Broecke, after havmg called at Aden, arrived at Surat Coen , 
had appointed him director of both Mokha and Surat, and he took up 
his residence at the latter place A number of the Company’s other 
servants arrived overland from Masulipatam later in the year, and 
factones could then be orgamsed in the inland towns, explored dunng 
the preceding years, Broach, Cambay, Ahmadabad, Agra, and Bur- 
hanpur, where indigo and textiles of v^ious kinds were to be had 
A more prosperous time now began for the settleAient There was 
a dangerous conflict m 1622 with the Gujarat authonties, especially 
ivith Asaf Khan, Prince Khurram’s powerful father-in-law, over the 
activities of a Dutch ship which had sailed along the Arabian and 
Persian coast, seizing native craft belonging to Portuguese ports, and 
had confiscated property belonging — or so it was Sieged — to that 
dignitary The factor at Cambay, who was withm the reach of Asaf 
Khan’s resentment, nevertheless took a high tone and threatened 
Coen’s vengeance in a way eloquent of the self-confidence engendered 
by the events of 1619 He was, however, arrested and sent to Agra, 
and Van den Broecke had to pay an mdemmty before the Cambay 
factory could be recovered Inadents like these were t>'pical of trade 
m a strong but desponc empire hkc the Moghul’s, and did not prevent 
the Gujarat factones from produemg larger and larger profits ^Coen 
was impatient with Van den Broecke for sending him indigo, when 
he wanted textiles ^ In course of time, however, the mdigo trade 
came to be as important as the trade in cottons In 1624 the first ship 
sailed from Surat direct for Holland, its cargo consisted mainly of 
mdigo In those years three or four ships were sent annually from 
Batavia to trade with Gujarat and Arabia The English Company, 
which, after its defeat in Java, was banning to develop Gujarat as 
the centre of its eastern system, was sdll somewhat ahead of its nval 
here But the advantages of the Dutch which have been menUoned 
in connection with their Coromandel trade told m Gujarat as well 
and the directorate of Surat-thc factones farther to the west were 
soon formed into a separate directorate— came to be one of the most 
profitable of all the establishments the Dutch Company possessed 


In .627 the governor of Coromandel sent some of hts subordma 
to found a tra Jng establishment m Bengal At first the new post v 
kept witlim the jurndictron of the Coromandel gcuurmml, 1 
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distance and its growing importance caused the government at 
Batavia in 1655 ^ separate organisau’on as the Directorate 

of Bengal. PippU, the first place where the Dutch had established 
themselves, was soon abandoned for Balasore. When in 1653 a firm 
footing was obtained at Chinsura up thc^ Hugh river, Balasore tvas 
retained only for the convenience of the ships. Chinsura, Kasimbazar 
and Pjtna, however, became the centres of an exceedingly prosperous 
^nd profitable trade. Although the Dutch in Bengal never attained 
to the position of independence which they enjoyed in the Carnatic, they 
were given considerable liberties by the nawab of Bengal, from whom 
they^eld the villages of Chinsura and Bernagore in “perpetual fief”, 
with wde jurisdiction even over natives. They were allowed to con- 
struct a fortress at Chinsura, called Fort Gustavus, which at any rate 
safeguarded them against any sudden attack by native forces. The)* 
\vere always exposed, nevertheless, to the exactions of native authori- 
ties, but the profits of the Bengal trade enabled them to suffer many 
losses and to pay many bribes with equanimity. 

The articles of export were textiles and silk, saltpetre, rice, and 
particularly, opium. The opium, wliich was sent to Java and China, 
yielded enormous profits. Even when in the eighteenth century the 
Company’s position in. Bengal had become precarious, the establish- 
ments there continued to be among the most profitable in all the 
Company’s domain. 


Ceylon had attracted the Dutch from the early days of their 
.colonial enterprise. 

In 1602 Joris van Spilbergh, in command of three ships o^vncd by 
Balthaz^ de Mouchcron, called at Batticaloa, which was not occupied 
by the Portuguese, and travelled up to Kandi. Before the year w'as 
out, another three ships (detached from the first of the United Com- 
pany’s fleets) appeared at Batticaloa, and their commander, SebaU 
de Weert, follo^ved Spilbergh’s example and visited the “emperor”. 
“Dom Joao” was eager to enlist the help of the Dutch against the 
Portuguese, and De Weert arranged with him to go to Achin for 
reinforcements ^vith which to blockade Galle by sea while the Sia- 
halcse attacked it by land. On 25 April, 1603, Weert was at 
Batticaloa wth a fleet of seven ships, but before the expedition against 
Galle could be undertaken, a quarrel arose, and the Dutch commander 
yas slain wth a number of his companions. 

This misfortune naturally had a discouraging eficct cn the Dutch 
Company, and for many yeare to come it de^-oted its ener^o to the 
s^epgthening of its position in the Malay Arcizp'^zzo. Vozts on the 
Coromandel Coast and Gujarat were a isecetar;* corollarv to the 
enjo^ent of the monopoly of the ifobcca but th- baBi^r 
up of a ^w monopoly in Ce> 4 oa 072H vrah. Potions were 
broken off altogether. IVhcn the a £hj=rrr xt 
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Devenampatnam in 1 608, the new king (Dom Joao had died in 1 604) 
sued for their help again, and in 1610, and again m 1612, treaties were 
concluded. The man who had negotiated the latter treaty, de 
Boschhouwer, rose into high favour with the king and left Ceylon m 
1615 full of zeal for the plan of an immediate attack on the Portuguese 
in the island. Both in Java and in Holland, however, he found the 
auAorides immersed in their cares for the Moluccas. At ^t he 
persuaded the Danish Government to fit out an expedition to Ceylon^ 
hut he himself died on the way out, and without him the Danes 
achieved nothing at Batticaloa. ^ ^ 

The Portuguese now woke up to the danger threatening their 
position, and closed fhe ring roimd the king of Kandi by occupying 
and fortifying both Trinkomali and Batticaloa. An attempt to take 
Kandi, however, failed disastrously. , 

Soon afterwards (1632), the throne of Kandi whs occupied by an 
energetic young ruler, Raja Sinha, who resumed the policy of setting 
the Dutch against his arch-enemies the Portuguese. On 9 September, 
1636, he wrote a letter to the Dutch Governor of the Coromandel 
Coast at Pulicat— it took his envoy six months to elude the watch* 
fulness of the Portuguese and deliver the letter— in which he asked 
for a fleet of five vessels to blockade the Portuguese fortresses while 
he attacked them from the land side; he promised the Dutch leave 
to build a fortress of their own and the repayment of all the expenses 
of the expedition. 

These proposals now found ready acceptance. The Company, 
securely established in the Archipelago, was thinking of expansion, 
and under the energetic leadership of the governor-general Van 
Diemen a determined attempt was being made to break dewn the 
Portuguese Empire. The main effort was directed against Malacca, 
but at the same time Goa, the nerve-centre of the Portuguese system, 
was paralysed by an annual blockade {this policy had been started 
m 1G36), and the Dutch felt strong enough to try and west from the 
Portuguese the places which provided the valuable pepper and 
cinnamon, on the west coast of India and in Ceylon. 

In January, 1638, the admiral of the fleet before Goa, Westerwolt, 
yachts under the command of Coster to begin the siege 
of Batti^loa. When the south-west monsoon necessitated the bteak- 
up of the blockade, he himself appeared on 10 May with four ships 
and landed 300 men; Batticaloa surrendered after a bombardment 
without awaiting a storm. 

The only importance of Batticaloa lay in that it established com- 
munications ymh the independent mler of the interior, Westeifvolt 
at once obtained Raja Smha's consent to a new treaty prepared 
beforehand and which assured enormous advantages to the Company. 
B) It the Company pronnsed to supply the troops and ships required 
for the expulsion of the Portuguese from the island; the fing Ls to 
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make good all expenses thus incurred by delu'cries of cinnamon, 
pepper, etc.; the Dutch were moreover to have complete freedom of 
commerce in the island to the exclusion ©fall other European nations. 
Clearly the king thought hardly any price too high that would help 
him to re-establish his authority over the coastal to\vns. By the third 
clause of the treaty, as AVester\voU sent it to Batavia, hoAve\’cr, the 
king, (yi top of all this, consented that the Dutch should garrison the 
fortresses captured from the Portuguese. One wonders why he should 
have thought it worth his while to pay the Dutch so heavdly merely 
to step into his enemies’ place. But the m^’Stcry is solved when the 
Dut<?li copy of the treaty is compared w'ith the Portuguese translation 
handed to Raja Sinha: in the only version kno'vn to the ruler of 
Kandi the clause in question contains an addition making the gar- 
risoning of the fortresses by the Dutch dependent on his approv'al. 
The deception remained uncfctectcd for some time, as the king, 
pleased wth Iiis allies and conscious of his impotence against the 
Portuguese, made no objection to the Dutch retaining Batticaloa. 
When Westenvolt on 4 June, 1638, departed for Batavia, he left 
Coster behind him as go\'cmor of the town. 

At about the same time another disaster befell the Portuguese, a 
fleet with reinforcements from Goa for Colombo being shipwrecked. 
Coster urged the authorities at Batavia to strike while the iron was 
hot, and the governor-general and council themselves wrote to the 
directors at home (22 December, 1638) that if they would only send 
some extra ships and troops, the time had come “to help the 
Portuguese out of India”: the Malabar Coast with its rich trade, 
Ceylon and Malacca, all seemed within the grasp of the Company. 

But qjiarxels with Raja Sinhasupcrv'cncd, and nothing was achieved 
in 1639 except the capture of Trinkomali, useless for the cinnamon 
trade, and the special effort which the Company made towards the 
end of that year, sending out a fleet of twenty-eight ships in order to 
blockade Goa and attack Ceylon simultaneously, still did not enable 
them to capture Colombo. But the command of the sea enabled the 
Dutch to attack the enemy where he was weakest. In order to provide 
for defence of their capital, the Portuguese had reduced the 
garrison of Negombo, and on 9 February, 1640, that town was taken 
by the combined Dutch and Sinhalese forces. The first breach had 
been made in the strong places protecting the cinnamon country, but 
the immediate result was a quarrel between the allies over the right 
to occupy the captured town, and the discrepancy bet^veen the two 
versiom of the treaty of 1638 now came to light. Raja Sinlia’s in- 
dignation can easily be understood, but the Portuguese were still the 
more fornudablc intruders, and Coster succeeded in bringing about 
a reconciliation on the basis of a compromise which assured to his 
_ masters the reality of power. Trinkomali and Batticaloa were to be 
surrendered to Raja Sinha in return for ten elephants and rooo bahars 
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of cinnamon, after the Portuguese had been driven out of Ceylon 
altogether, the Dutch were to be *ilIovvcd to retain one fortress, they 
might, however, hold all tlicy took as a pledge till their expenses had 
been paid, Colombo was in any ease to be dismantled This treaty 
was to take the place of the third clause of the treaty of i G38, which vv as 
reconfirmed as far as its other provisions went Immediately after Uie 
conclusion of this arrangement, Coster sailed southward and laid 
siege to Galle, which after hard fighting was taken on i3March, 1640^ 
No Sinhalese troops took part in the siege 
The Dutch now held two ports in the cinnamon area and expected 
to have a good share in the trade But Raja Sinha, although Inn- 
komali was given up to him in April when he paid the stipulated pnee 
of ten elephants, still suspected the intentions of his allies with regard 
to the captured fortresses Thanks to tl^nr exertions, he now controlled 
part of the cinnamon fields, but he never delivered the quantities 
which the Dutch claimed under the treaty, preferring to deal with 
Arab merchants in spite of its provisions Coster, who went from 
Galle to Kandi to remonstrate with the king, w as murdered b) his 
Sinhdcse escort on his wa> back (August, 1640) ShorlI> aftenvards 
the Portuguese were enabled by reinforcements from Goa, where an 
energetic new viccro), d’Avciras, had taken up the government, to 
make a determined attempt to retake Negombo, and although Galle, 
where Thijssen had assumed the command after Coster’s death, held 
out, Its position was difficult The Portuguese now dominated ^1 the 
surrounding area vvnth their troops, and not onl> w as no cinnamon to 
be^^tained, but the town had to be provisioned from Pulicat 
ITie nevvs of these events aroused the more disappointment at 
Bata^na as developments had taken place m Europe w hicli th«*atcned 
to interfere with the Company’s schemes of conquest A rebellion 
Umcbcen brewing m Portugal, m 
toSTr f’ '^ 1 “’ “f Braganza was proclaimed Ung For 

Si, pfr/ H Bad for forty ,cais been fair game for the 

Em^ w as part oKhc Spanish 

rtiTSnral W f nl '“"Bnued at war'^Now 
betleS, It /p ‘■'■■self and had become Spain’s enemy, peace 
with tharoh, erf "'mr^nevnable In fact negotiations 

Wim that object were begun at the Hague m Apnl iGii ‘ and the 
Batavra government felt that no time ™ to be lost The of 

allow as much latitude of Umf to to? Qimm?' “> 

, _ Company s arms as decency 

'■"•'■"I W 
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would permit. On 14 February, 1642, news was received at Batavia of 
a ten-year truce signed at the Hague on 12 June, 1 641 ; but it was only 
to come into force in the East a full year after the king of Portugal’s 
ratification arrived at the Hague. War could go on, therefore, in 
spite of the attempts of the Goa government to arrange an immediate 
armistice. The ratification was not passed by the king of Portugal 
until ^8 November, and news of this was only received at Batavia on 
^ October, 1642. The delay had not been of any use to the Company. ' 
The Portuguese still kept Galle practically invested on the land side, 
and the Dutch had no access at all to the cinnamon fields. But the 
resources of the Company’s diplomacy were not yet exhausted. A 
difference of interpretation as between Goa and Batavia of one 
important article of the truce arranged in Europe was used as a 
pretext to continue the war. It must be said that the Dutch inter- 
pretation seems the correct one, and that the Portuguese viceroy’s 
attitude was most unyielding. The successes of the last two years in 
Ceylon had inspired the Portuguese with a new confidence. 

The article in question, the twelfth of the treaty of truce, ^ arranged 
the affairs between the two nations on the basis of uti possidetis, with 
this proviso, however, that the lati campi, the countryside, between 
fortresses belonging to the contracting parties, were to be divided by 
the authorities on the spot in accordance with their dependence on 
these fortresses. Basing themselves on this article, theDutch demanded 
that the Portuguese should evacuate the districts of Matturai and 
Saffragam, parts of the cinnamon country which had always been 
considered as falling within the jurisdiction of Galle. The Dutch 
Commissioner,' appearing at Goa, which in spite of Portuguese 
protest^was still being blockaded, on i April, 1643, proposed a pro- 
visional division of the cinnamon lands until the governments in 
Europe had settled the matter. When this was rejected, war was 
resumed. 

It was not waged by the Dutch only to compel the Portuguese to 
accept their interpretation of the twelfth article of the truce. There 
still was a state of war between the Portuguese and Raja Siuha*, the 
viceroy did not recognise the king’s authority, in spite of the third 
article of the truce, wluch included all Indian rulers allied to either 
of the contracting parties. In Ceylon, therefore, the Dutch pretended 
to act on the kmg’s behalf, which meant that they claimed to be 
free to extend their conquests. Reinforcements from home made it 
possible for the Batavia government to act with vigour. While in the 
autumn of 1643 the usu^ fleet sailed to blockade Goa, a second fleet 
of tune ships, manned by 1 550 men and under the command of Caron, 
made straight for Ceylon. After a battle under the walls of Negombo, 
m which the Portuguese were entirely routed, the Dutch penetrated 
into the town in the wake of the flying army, and became masters of 

* Dumont, Corps Utaierstl Diplomalique, \i, 214. 
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Negombo once more (January, 1644) Without heeding Raja Smha’s 
requests that the totvn should be given up to him, the Dutch strongly 
fortified It 

The viceroy at Goa, regretting his uncompromising rejection of 
the offers made him the year before, now wrote to Batavia that he 
was willing to accept them But the Dutch were no longer content 
with the cmnamon country near Galle, they also claimed Negombo 
with the surrounding area They claimed it on behalf of Raja Sinha^ 
to whom, hoivever, they did not dream of surrendenng it Yet when 
in the autumn of 1 644 the Batavia government once more sent a large 
fleet to blockade Goa, its commander, Joan Maetsuycker, wai em- 
powered to negotiate The Seventeen, pnmed by the states general, 
had been remonstratmg with their servants m the Indies about the 
high handed way m which they had made war on the Portuguese all 
over the Indian Ocean on account of s 5 me cinnamon fields m Ceylon, 
and It really was a relief to the Batavia authorities when Maetsuycker 
succeeded m obtammg from the viceroy a treaty (10 November, 1644), 
by which both Galle and Negombo were ceded with the cinnamon 
lands divided at equal distances between those places and Colombo 
Ihe viceroy, however, only gave up Negombo under protest, and a 
treaty made between the home governments on 27 March, 1645, in 
ipiorance of what had been done m the East, could siiU be mterpreted 
by each party to suit its own mterests 

At Ae same time, Negom^ was the cause of senous trouble with 
xaja bmha, whose men were ravagmg the cmnamon lands m ivhich 
me Dutch hoped to recoup themselves for their expenditure The 
governor of GaUe, Thijssen, rashly declared war on the Ung in May, 
ib 45 , and was at once recalled, but before Maetsuycker, who Became 
® military disaster occulxed, a 
to surrounded, the troops sent to rdieve it cut 

ifiS? Tr. returned to Kandi with 400 prisoners (May, 

S,£l 1 , 1 m , , “hKh "OW dragged on for years. Raja 

ernaraon Sh? f ' condmons. not even the monopoly of the 

negonano^ ^rSylkTn™ 

*646, of the rebellion nL,n,» 5 ^” arnved, m the summer of 
Brazil Thu settled the broken out m 
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general. Quite apart from the narrow issue of Negombo, it was clear 
that the peace between tlie two countries was precarious. ^V'hcn tlic 
ten years' truce ran out in 1652, the Company’s scr\’ants in tlic East 
were apprised that they were again to make war on tlic Portuguese. 
During the next period, the affairs of the Dutch West India Company 
kept the war between the Dutcli Republic and Portugal alive, and 
while ^hc Portuguese were successful In Brazil, and could not make 
^eace on account of that very success, llicy lost nearly all ilicy had 
left in India, and the schemes of conquest of the Dutcli East India 
Company, which had been interrupted in 1642, were now to a lar^c 
exteftt realised. 

It was not until 1655 tliat a serious cfibri was made. At tlic urgent 
requests of t!\c Batavia government, larger qtiantitics of ships and men 
had been sent from home: 13,500 men during tlic three years from 
1653 to 1655. Oh 14 August, 1655, twelve sliips, with 1200 soldiers 
on board, Irft Batavia Avith orders to attack Colombo; Gerard Hulft, 
director-general of India, was the commander. Towards the end of 
September Colombo was invested. It was kept tloscly blockaded 
both by land and by sea, and non-combatants trying to escape were 
driven back. Famine and disease raged as the montlis wore on, and 
still the Portuguese held out, hoping for relief from Goa. Early in 
April a fleet of twenty-two small vessels trying to carry troops and 
provisions to Colombo was scattered olT QuUon by a single Dutch 
ship. At last, on 7 May, after reinforcements had arrived from Batavia, 
the town was stormed, and the north-cast bastion captured. Oh 
12 May Colombo capitulated, which did not save it from betag weird 
by the Dutch soldiers. 
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camp at Raygamwatte Raja Smha did not wait for it, but brole 
camp hasuly and retired to his mountains It was to be feared that 
he might be reconciled with the Portuguese, who were sull m pos- 
session of bvo strong places on the north of Ceylon, Manar and 
Jaffhapatam, and held TuUconn and Negapatam on the mainland 
The Dutch could not feel safe m the possession of the cinnamon lands, 
therefore, unul they had expelled the Portuguese from those last 
strongholds and “cleaned up that whole corner” ^ 

In September, 1657, RijcUof van Goens, an Extraordinary Member 
of the Council of Inia, who had already served the Company in 
many capacities and in many lands with striking success, m 
structed to effect this Having expelled the Portuguese from the open 
town of Tuticonn, Van Goens dispatched a mission to the thever, the 
na^ak’s vassal, and to the nayak of Madura himself, and continued 
on his way On 19 February, the fleet crossed from the island of 
Rammanakoil along Adam’s Bridge to Manar, where a number of 
Portuguese vessels with great obstinacy tried to prevent a landing 
When It was nevertheless effected, on the 22nd, the fortress surren- 
dered at once, most of the garrison having hurnedly evacuated it and 
made for Jaffnapatam Thither, Van Goens, with 850 men, followed 
overland, 200 more soldiers, brought from Colombo, jomed him 
before the town On 9 March the Dutch troops fought their way into 
the town, the Portuguese retiring mto the citadel, which as Van Goens 
put It, ‘ deserved that name more than any one I ever saw m India” 
The Portuguese garrison numbered about 1000, and m addition there 
were 700 or 800 native soldiers But some thousands of refugees from 
the town created confusion and accelerated the consumption of 
provisions After having captured (26 April) the fortress on ^he islet 
of Ka)-s in the mouth of the channel between Ouratura (afterwards 
Leyden) and Caradiva (afterwards Amsterdam), Van Goens could 
use the cannon of the fleet which was now assembhng before Jaffna- 
patam, and ten batteries were constructed round the fort Famine 
and disease, however, were the most potent weapons of the besieger, 
and at last, when all hope of relief from Goa had vanislicd, the 
Portuguese commander capitulated (23 June, 1658) 

^ soon as the difficult problem of the great number of prisoners 
and of the occupation of the fort was settled, Van Goens sailed for 
jSegapatam Tlic gamson of 367 men was too small to hold that large 
fortified tovNTi, and capitulated at once Negapatam at first remained 
under the governor of Ceylon, but, as has already bedn stated, iK 
1O89 Uie Du^h made it the scat of their administration on the 
Coromandel Coast Portuguese power was definitely broken in the 
whole of Southern India The only remaining task wi to expel them 

JZ, by Van Go™ 
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- • The Malabar Coast was the region on the mainland of India where 
the Portuguese had struck root most deeply. The small rulers between 
whom the country %vas divided had been unable to prevent the in- 
truders from acquiring lai^e political powers, which they used in the 
first place to secure for themselves the exclusive trade in the only 
important export of the region, pepper. In a number of towns there 
were considerable settlements of Portuguese, and Roman Catholicism 
^had made many converts. 

The Dutch, ^though they had never found time to obtain a firm 
footing on the Malabar Coast, had been repeatedly in communication 
witlf rulers unfriendly to the Portuguese in that region, particularly 
with the most powerfulof the Malabar princes, the Zamorin of Calicut. 
In September, 1604, Admiral Steven Van der Haghen had concluded 
a treaty with the Zamorin^ bqt, as we know, all available forces were 
needed for the es\abUshment of Dutch power in the Archipelago in 
those early days. The piece-goods trade of the Coromandel Coast 
was moreover thought to be of greater importance than the pepper 
trade of Malabar, pepper being obtained in sufficient quantities at 
Bantam and at Achm. And so, although other fleets stopped at 
Calicut, and Van der Haghen’s treaty was renewed, and once (1610) 
merchants were sent from Tirupapuliyur to conclude a fresh treaty 
of friendship and commerce, all these arrangements remained a dead 
letter, and in the days of Van Goens the only Dutch port on the west 
coast ofindia was Vengurla to the north of 60a. Herein 1637, when 
the policy of annually blockading the Portuguese capital had just 
been adopted, the Dutch had built a fort which served as a point d'appui 
for the blockading fleets and as a post of observation during the months 
when they were not there. The Malabar Coast proper was still 
controlled effectively by the Portuguese fortresses. 

For some time after the conquest of Negapatam, the war with the 
Portuguese was carried on less energetically. The Company, exhausted 
by its effort, tried to obtain assistance from the states-general. But in 
i66i, although little assistance was forthcoming, it was decided to 
make a fresh effort to drive the Portugese from the coast. The 
states were at last making up their minds to waive their claims to 
Brazil, and the Company was anxious to complete this new conquest 
before peace came to upset its schemes. 

' In October, i66r,aDutch fleet of twenty-threesail,largeandsmall, 
gpprared under the command of Van Goens off QuDon. The town 
\yas taken after a fight with theNmrs, who here as elsewhere took the 
side of the Portuguese, A garrison left behind, and the fleet sailed 

nor^ward to Kranganur, wWch Van Goens desired to occupy before 
^ attacking the principal stronghold of the Portuguese at Cochin. Kran- 
ganur, which offered an unexpectedly vigorous resistance, was taken 


* Dt Jongc, Opbmst lonhtl tfeialoidjth gemg in Oosi-Jndii, in (1865), 504. 
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by assault on 15 January, 1662, and now the Dutch makxng them- 
selves masters of the island of Vypm, on which they built the fortress 
Nieuw Oranje, opened the attack on Cochin The kings of Cochinhad 
for a long time leant on the support of the Portuguese against their 
enemy the Zamonn of Calicut, and so again the Nairs had to be driven 
off, and the queen of Cochin to be made prisoner, before the Portu- 
guese town of Cochin could be besieged The difficulties of the ngarshy 
ground, however, were considerable The army, weakened already® 
by the garrisons left at Quiion, Kranganur and Nieuw Oranje, was 
further weakened by illness The commander decided to raise the 
siege, and in the dead of night the 1400 men were succes^ully 
embarked before the Portuguese knew what was happemng The 
delay almost proved fatal On 6 August, 1661, the treaty of peace 
between Holland and Portugal had ^ctually been signed It laid 
down that hostilities were to cease in Europe Avo months after 
signature and elsewhere on pubbeation, each side to retain what it 
then possessed Had this treaty been ratified at once, the Dutch 
East India Company would have been baulked of Cochm But 
Portugal’s new ally, Charles II, was unwilling to share with the 
Dutch m the remaining Portuguese possessions trading facilities which 
had hitherto been reserved to the English, and the Portuguese 
government was too dependent on English help not to se^ an 
alteration of the terms The Dutch East India Company possessed 
influence enough in the states general to take advantage of these new 
negotiations, and so it was not until 14 December, 1662, that instru- 
ments of ratification were exchanged at the Hague, and only several 
months later was the treaty proclaimed— in Holland in April, in 
Portugal not before May o 

Meanwhile m September, 1662 a large fleet had sailed from 
Batavia to attack Cochm In November the siege was renewed The 
town was subjected to a funous bombardment, but, feanng that peace 
might save it, the governor-general and his council had empowered 
the commander to offer unusually favourable conditions, particularly 
freedom of exercise for the Cathobc rehgion Only after repeated 
assaults had carried the Dutch into part of the town, were these 
conditions accepted (January, 1663), and Van Goens made his 
triumphant entry The subjection of taking of Poraksd and thecap- 
turc of Kannanur completed the conquest of the Malabar Coast In 
vain the Portuguese protested in Europe that Cochin and Kannanur. 
having been taken after the peace, ought to be restored After pro- 
tracted negotiations a settlement was arrived at in July, 1669 The 
Dutch promised to ratore the two places on payment by Portugal 
of certain debts and of the costs incurred by the conquest and 
fortifijation of the tivo to^ As the sums in question far ex- 
ceeded Portugal s fmanaal capaaty, the Company remained m 
possession ^ •' 
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The Malabar Coast, Kanara and Vengurla were organised as a 
separate administrative unit under a commandeur residing at Cochin. 
The title di commandeur y which was also borne by the chief officials at 
Galle and Jaffnapatam, who were subordinate to the governor of 
Ceylon, was not a very high one. The commandeur ranked after, the 
director. In fact, the Malabar Coast never gave the Company all 
that had been expected.^ The position here was quite different from 
^ that m the other establishments on the mainland of India, where the 
Company traded in open competition with European and native 
merchants. What had tempted it to conquer the Malabar Coast was 
the prospect of a monopoly in the pepper trade; and in the eyes of 
those who guided the Company’s destinies, only a monopoly based 
on contracts at low prices with the native rulers could compensate 
the high cost of a political establishment. The first task of the com- 
mandeursy therefore, was to m^e the pepper monopoly a reality, but 
this task proved more arduous than had been anticipated. English, 
Portuguese, and Gujarat competition enabled the native rulers to 
avoid dealing only on Dutch terms. It was impossible to prevent 
smuggling by way of Calicut and of the mountains. Towards the end 
of the Company’s rule, however, the financial position was more 
satisfactory in this region.® 

The Zamorin had preserved his independence, and relations with 
him were frequently strained. In 1717 there was a war, after which 
the Company attained greater influence over that potentate.® But 
Hydcr Ali, who conquered the Zamorin’s lands half a century later, 
was a far more dangerous neighbour, and under Tipu, his son, the 
Company was, very much agmnst its inclination, drawn into the 
quarreliS between that ruler and the English. 

In Ceylon, as on the Malabar Coast, the Dutch had merely stepped 
into the position of the Portuguese. Tbey held the coastal to^vns and 
controlled most of the cinnamon fields and of the regions where 
elephants were found. But the “emperor of Ceylon” still resided at 
Kandi, in undisputed possession of tlie mountainous interior, and the 
no’dles and lieadmen ol the p1mns, particularly ol the south, never 
quite renounced their alie^ance to Wm. The ancient organisation of 
society, under disawas and mudaliyarSy was retained, and Dutch rule 
rested on a native officialdom, open to many influences of race and 
religion over which they had no control. It was the policy of the 
Dutch to maintain fiienffiy relations with the court of Kandi, because 
whenever there was tension the king could stir up trouble for them 
among the Ghalias, the ciimamon-peelers, or among the Sinhalese 
nob]es and officials. Not only Raja Sinha, who lived until 1687, but 

^ StUciloiyfrom the Records of tite Madras Gocamwnl; Dutch Records, No. zi (iQio), Memoir 
V CornmandeuT Caspar de Jong, 1^61. 

* ^lordls. No. a (19^), Memoir tontlen in iht ytar 1781 by Adriaan Moens, p. 130. 

Dutm Records, No. 8 (1910), Diary kept daring ths expedition against the TomoTin, alh Dee, 
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his successors as sbll claimed Colombo, and the Dutch, anxiow 
above all to be left m peace so that the cinnamon might be safelv 
collected, humoured their pretensions by paying them excessive 
honours and posing as their humble alhes bound to aid them agaimt 
the attacks of foreign powers During Raja Sinha’s lifetime tl^ did 
not prevent frequent trouble, the kmg sometimes attac^ng Dut^ 
posts and extending the cmnamon area directly under his control 
Cinnamon peeling was repeatedly prevented and the export of areca*^ 
nuts, the most important product of the king’s own domimons, 
prohibited Better relations prevailed under his immediate succe^on, 
although the Dutch mamtained their pretension to keep the ffade 
with the outside world completely in their own hands, and in I 707 > 
m order the better to prevent smuggling, closed all ports except 
Colombo, Galle and Jaffnapatam placing ships at the disposal 
of the court for mtercoursc with Pegu, whence camd Buddhist pnests, 
and with Madura, whence the kings generally obtamed thar wives, 
the Company strove to make its control of overseas relations less 
g allin g The kings of the Dravidian d>'nasty, however, who came 
to the throne m 1739 with Hanguraketa, and under whom all power 
at court was m the hands of nayais from the mainland, were not so 
easily pacified At the same time the Company’s governors became 
more and more impatient of the humihating conditions of their 
position m Ceylon Particularly they disliked the annual embassy 
to the king’s court, in order to secure with abject genuflections the 
right to collect the cinnamon bark in the area under the king’s 
sovereignty 

But the relations with Kandi did not comvtutc the only difficulty 
with which Dutch rule had to contend Wide regions with {lopula- 
tions of varying national and religious traditions and complicated 
social Structures were brought under direct Dutch control At the 
time of the conquest, matenal misery, after Portuguese misrule and 
protracted war, was the most pressing problem The Dutch imported 
slaves from Southern India to restore irrigation works and cultivate 
the nee fields They encouraged new crops, hkc cotton and indigo 
They did their best to reduce the chaos which reigned m land tenure 
In the Sinhalese country Maetsu>cker’s Batavia Statutes, a codifi- 
cation of the Company s laws, were introduced, but expenenced 
Sinhalese were always members of the Landraads in order to see that 
ffie anaent customs of the country were observed In the north, 
Tamil law, codified under Dutch auspices m 1707, was taken as the 
basis for legal decisions so long as it appeared consonant with reason, 
all deficienaes being supplied from Dutch law The administration 
ofjusUce Irft, however, a great deal to be desired The governors 
nev^ ceased complaiiung about the scanaty of offiaals wath sufficient 
legm training and at the same tunc conversant with the conditions 
of tee country 
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On the whole, drcumstances ■were not such as to favour the growth 
of a vigorous public spirit among the officials. The society in which 
they lived at Colombo and in the other coastal towns remained 
permeated ^vith Portuguese influences. The same ^vas true, to a greater 
or lesser extent, for all the places on the mainland of India and in the 
Malay Archipelago from which the Dutch had ousted the Portuguese, 
and itis to be explained by ftvo characteristics ofPortoguese colonisa- 
^ tion, their marriages with the natives and their successful propagation 
of Catholicism. Under Dutch rule mimsters of the Dutch Reformed. 
Church at once took charge of the communities of Christians formed 
.by fhe Portuguese ecclesiastics, but far into the eighteenth century 
complaints were frequent that the attachment of native Christians, 
then numbered in hundreds of thousands, to Protestantism, and even 
to Christianity, was purely nqminal. The later historian owes a very 
real debt to some*of the Dutch Reformed ministers. We mention only 
Philippus Baldacus, whose description of Ceylon and the Malabar 
Coast was published in 1672, Francois Valentyn, whose encyclo- 
paedic work on the possessions of the Company appeared from 1724 
to 1726, Abraham Rogerius, probably the best scholar of them all, 
who was at PuUcat from 1631 to 1641, and whose Gentilismus Reseratus 
was described by A. G. Burnell in 1898 as “still, perhaps, the most 
complete account of South Indian Hinduism, though by far the 
earliest”. The principal author, too, of the famous botanical work 
Hortus Malabcncus., which under the patronage of Van Rcede tot 
Drakensteyn appeared in 1678 and followng years, was a minister of 
the church— Johannes Gasearius. But the Dutch predikants had little 
of the missionary zeal which distinguished the Roman Catholic priests, 
and they made far less impression on the native populations in whose 
midst they lived. In Ceylon, seminaries for the training of native 
missionaries were founded in 1690, but until the governorship of 
Baron van Imhoff, 1737-40, when only one at Colombo survived, 
they led a precarious existence.* Afterwards half-caste Malabar and 
Sinhalese pupils regularly passed from the Colombo seminary to 
Holland, and, after a course of theology at the universities of Utrecht 
or Leyden, returned to their native land fully qualified ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, Their influence was never very deep 
hoivever, and in spite of all repressive measures — no doubt greatly 
relaxed during the second half of the eighteenth century — Catholicism 
f ontinued tq show much vitality, Portuguese remained the language 
of the slave population and thw, added to the deplorable failure to 
provide good education for them, had unfortunate effects on the 
children of the officials, who fr^ucntly entered the Company’s 
serwee when they grew up. The number of Dutch free burghers who 
settled in Ceylon was never very great. There was, in short, no healthy 

y^. Trooslcnbiirg de Bruyn, De Ucmrmdt Ktrh in Jfederl. OoH-lrufie ertder de 0 . I, 
Compagnu, pp, 574 sqq. 
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public opinion to restrain corruption and loose living among the 
offiaal class, and the efforts of several able and energeUe governors 
to improve this state of affairs had little effect 
Nor could the Company’s general policy be called inspinng \Vh^ 
conflicts with the native pou ers were anxiously av oided and the armed 
forces in the island lost all martial spurt, and fortresses were allowed 
to fall into mm, the underpaid officials were everywhere urg^d to 
mcrease the finanaal profits It was particularly pnvate trading m « 
areca nuts with uhich they enriched themselves at the Company’s 
expense, but the abuses which a refonnmg governor at the begm^g 
of the eighteenth century (Hendnk Becker) discovered and tnw to 
stamp out were of many other kinds besides 

It so happened that not long after Becker’s governorship there v\ ere 
two governors in succession against \tfhom the central authorities 
were constramed to take extreme measures ^ The first was Pieter 
Vuyst, a man bom m the East, and who behaved like the worst type 
of eastern tyrant In i732bewasaxresiedb> a commissioner, specially 
sent over from Holland by the Seventeen, and, having been found 
guilty of the most revolting abuse of power, he was executed at 
Batavia The commissioner, who became governor in his stead, Pieter 
Versluys, reduced the people to despair by speculating m nee Agam 
the home authonaes mterfered A new governor was sent out, who 
had Versluys arrested and sent to Batavia, where after long delays 
he escaped with a fine The misconduct of these men shook Dutch 
authonty in the island At the same tone the cinnamon-peelers 
complamed of undue exacbons imposed on them, while agranan 
unrest was nfe m the Smhalese distncts So m 1736 a very senous 
rebellion broke out m the cinnamon region, soon spreading aver the 
whole south and south west of the island, and secretly encouraged by 
the kmg of Kandi The Dutch suffered some senous reverses and the 
situation might have taken a disastrous turn, had not in 1737 a 
vigorous governor appeared on the scene, Baron van Imhoff, who 
soon restored order 


The events of I 73 ® were a foretaste of the much more senous war 
Aat broke out in 1760, under the governorship of Jan Schreuder 
H began with a rebellion m the distnct of Colombo, in which the 
CbaJias, suppcvtcd hy the maharya, soon joined In 17^1, the 
maharaja, who was especially aggneved by the refusal of the Dutch 
to allow rum freedom of trade from his last retnainmg poets of Ghilavv 
and Puttalam, openly took the part of the rebels, and the detenoration 
of the Company s mihtary forces soon became evident The forts of 
Alatara, K^u^a and Hanwella were captured by the Sinhalese, 
and ^though they could not long mamtam their position m the plams, 
the Dut^ were ve^ gieatjy banned The govemor-general at 
Batavia tned to pacify the kmg by sendmg him a letter couched m 

^VanKampen Guchudrw dir Jftderlmbn buiUn £w,pa {1^32). m 19 
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flattering terms and transmitted with the greatest ceremony. Fear 
of the English, from whom the Dutch had just suffered a severe 
humiliation on the Hugli and who were known to be in communi- 
cation with the king, no doubt contributed to inspire this policy.When 
•it failed, nothing remained but to make a military effort, and the 
suspicion of English intentions now served to drive home the necessity 
of carrying it through to a definite conclusion. A new governor. Van 
^jEck, repeatedly attempted to invade the mountain kingdom. Troops 
were collected in Malabar, Coromandel and Java. In 1765, Van Eck. 
succeeded in penetrating to the capital, which was plundered dis- 
gracefully. Van Eck died soon aftertvards. The garrison of 1800 men 
left behind at Kandi could not maintain itself owing to lack of 
provisions. Its withdrawal became a disaster. In spite of this, such 
was the distress of the Sinhalese that, while the new governor, Iman 
Willem Falck, a ‘young man of great ablUty, was making vigorous 
preparations for a new invasion, the king opened negotiations. On 
14 February, 1766, a treaty was signed which restored peace and 
placed the relations between the Dutch and the king on a more 
satisfactory basis than that afforded by the treaties of 1638 and 1640. 
The Dutch Company’s absolute sovereignty over the regions which 
they had held before the war was recognised. In addition, the 
sovereignty over a strip of land four miles in width from the sea coast 
round the whole of the island was expressly ceded to the Dutch, who 
■ had occupied Chilaw and Puttalam early in the war, For the rest 
the king’s sovereignty was recogmsed, but he lost the power to permit 
or forbid the Company’s trading in such produce of his dominions as 
experience had shown to be indispensable or profitable. The degrading 
ceremonies attending the annual embassy to the court were abolished. 
Finally, while the Company pledged itself to protect his dominions 
from all external aggression, he promised not to enter into any treaty 
- wth any European or Indian power, and to deliver up all Europeans 
coming within his territory. 

ITie Dutch could congratulate themselves that the treaty of 1 766 
bad consolidated dieir position in Ceyion. Faick, moreover, proved 
one of the best governors the island had ever known. Much was done 
during his term of office to improve the administration and to in- 
crease the economic prosperity of the people. But meanwhile the rise 
of English power constituted a menace against wliich nothing availed. 
Jn 1781, the Hng of Kandi appeared to be unwilling to support the 
English in tneir enterprise against Dutch rule on the island. In 1796, 
his aloofness no longer mattered: Dutch power, as we shall see, col- 
Iap.^ed at the first touch. 

In the seventeenth century, the Dutch Company’s position in 
India rested on sea-power. While die English made of Surat, where 
they were dependent onfriendly relations with theMoghul, the centre of 
their Indian system and obtain^ afooting at Goa itself by an amicable 
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arrangement with the Portuguese, the Dutch broke down the Portu- 
guese monopoly by the open and persistent use of force, capturing 
their ships and supplanting them as the actual rulep of otie spong 
hold after another Even m their relauons with the Moghul they 
occasionally brought their naval supenonty into play So consaous 
were they of their naval supremacy that m 1652 the outbreak of wp 
\sath both England and Portugal ivas welcomed at Batavia as^likely 
to turn to the Company’s advantage ^ The advantage, as against© 
England at any rate tvas confined to the occasional capture of prizes 
The factories of the English Company were protected by the Moghul’s 
peace In the third Anglo Dutch War (1672—4) commumcauons 
between Surat and the new English settlement of Bombay ivere 
constantly threatened, and three home bound English ships were 
captured in the Bay of Bengal France was England s ally m that 
war, and m 167: Louis XIV had already dispatched to India a fleet 
of twelve sail under the command of Admiral de la Haye Even 
before war had been dedated m Europe, the Prench occupied some 
abandoned forts in the bay of Tnnkomah Van Goens, tvho was then 
governor of Ceylon, without losing time, collected such ships as were 
atailable and attacked the intruders Soon remforcements arrived 
from Batavia, and de la Haye was forced to leave Ceylon with the loss 
of several of his ships ® With the remainder he sailed for St Thome 
and captured that town Van Goens was soon on the spot and block- 
aded the toivn from the sea side, while the king of Golconda, its 
nghtfiil sovereign, invested it by land The English and the French 
were too jealous of each other to co-operate, and an English fleet 
of ten sail allowed itself to be beaten separately off Petapoli ® About 
a year afterwards, 6 September, 1674 de la Haye capitulated He 
had lost all his ships, and the 900 men left to him out of the 2000 ivith 
whom he had started, were transported to Europe 1x1 Dutch vessels 
While the naval poivcr of the Dutch was the despair of thar rivals, 
they themselves often were inclined to envy the English, who were 
able to carry on their trade without incurring the vast expenses for 
the upkeep of a navy and of fortresses and garrisons which burdened 
the budget of the Dutch Company The recollection that li ivas the 
Dut^ attacks ontheSpanish Portuguese monopolywhich had opened 
the Indian trade to their rivals as well as to themsdves added bitter- 
to these feelings In fact, the settlements where they had not 
taKM up the responsibihties of sovereignty were by far the most 
profitable in the eyes of the Company, which never learnt to separate 
y accounts from its poUticzd budgets In the years 

1603-1757, therefore, the onij penod for which these figureSpate 
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available,^ Surat, Bengal and Coromandel figure in the Company’s 
books wth annual profits of hundreds of thousands of guilders each, 
although Bengal, after 1720, very fi-equently shows a loss. Ceylon 
and Malabar on the other hand constantly showed heavy losses, 
although we know from other sources that Malabar ceased to be 
“a bad post” towards the end of the eighteenth century.® In these 
figurei profit and loss made by commercial transactions are lumped 
'together with the yield of taxation and tributes and the expenses of 
administration, and no account is taken of profits made in Holland 
by the sale of merchandise. 

All through the eighteenth century the Company’s commitments 
as a sovereign power increased: garrisons became more numerous, 
the expenses of administration grew. As a result, although its trade 
continued to prosper, the Company's finances became more and more 
involved. Sometlling like 50 per cent, profit was regularly made on 
the Company’s turnover even as late as the seventies of the eighteenth 
century, very largely owing to the enormously profitable trade of 
Surat, Bengal and Ceylon.® At the Same time the general balance- 
sheet showed a steady decline. In 1700 there were still 21,000,000 
guilders on the credit side; in 1724 the zero point was passed, and 
the deficit grew uninterruptedly undl in the eighties of the eighteenth 
century it surpassed 100,000,000 guilders. ‘ 

Obviously the Company’s system suffered from grave defects. 
Great as it had been as an empire-builder, able as it still was as a 
merchant, it failed as a colonial ruler. Its strict adherence, against the 
advice of all its ablest govemors-gencral, to the policy of commercial 
monopoly was perhaps its gravest mistake. The settlement of “free 
burghe^y,” which might have brought in its train a much more in- 
tensive economic development of countries like the Malay Archipelago 
and Ceylon, was consistently discouraged by the directors at home. 
Another defect, and one which more nearly concerns the Company’s 
possessions in India, was the severe subordination of the whole of its 
system to the administrative and commercial centre at Batavia. 
Ceylon was the only place whence direct communicadom with 
Holland were more or less regularly conducted, and its governors 
were allovved to correspond with the Seventeen, while the chiefs of 
all other settlements could only correspond with Ae governor-general 
and his council. One unfortunate result of the distance of the central 
authority was the prevalence of corruption. No posts in the Company’s 
employ were considered so lucrative as those in what were called 
* the Western Quarters”.* 

1 Reus, Ceschichllidur l/eberU^, Beilare cc. 

* See above, p. 3G, note 3. 

! Reus, Cese^cfitlichtT Ueheibtiek, p, 103. 

^ mok de Reus, ep. til. Be'dage vm. 

■ "^is term in the early days %vas applied more particularly to Surat and the Persian and 
Arabian iactoric*. ' ‘ i 
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The commonest form of peoUation was pnvate trading 
the Company jealously suppressed the nse of a class of independent 
traders tvithxn its sphere of influence, it was powerless to prevent 
Its oivn servants from inihnging its monopoly to their own pnv^e 
adiantage As early as 1609 the directors bitterly complained of the 
prevalence of the abuse, but while they continued grievously to under- 
pa) their employees, the constantly reiterated edicts prohibitipg the 
practice, threatening penalties, prescribing oaths, remained entirely^ 
without effect In 1626, the directors resolved^ that all the establish- 
ments in the East were to be visited every year by two inspectors, to 
one of whom ‘ the Western Quarters” were allotted, they vveYe to 
report both to Batavia and to the Seventeen themselves In spite of 
another resolution to the same effect m 1632, nothing came of this 
annual inspection, and even requests, piade by the directors in 1650* 
and repeated afterwards, that an inspection shoifld be held every 
tivo )ears had no result The Batavia government excused themselves 
by the difficulty of finding suitable men for so arduous a task, but no 
doubt they were themselves lukewarm in the cause of integnty 
Inspccuom were actually ordered only when there were special 
reasons to suspect mismanagement, but even then an energetic and 
honest man like Van Goens, who inspected Surat m 1654, had to 
confess® that it was difficult to bnng the wrong doers to book, as they 
knew well how to escape detection In 1684 the Seventeen, dc 
yiamng of ever getting the Batavia government to act with requisite 
firmness, themselves appointed a commissioner general to inspect the 
Western Quarters, Hendnk Adnaan van Recde tot Drakensteyn, 
formerly commandeur of Malabar, whom we have met on the Coro- 
mandel Coast For seven years Van Reede laboured at his herculean 
task, when he died in 1691, it was still Far from being completed, and 
the results of the inspections actuan)^ carried out soon vanished From 
then onwards no serious attempts were made to put dovm the evil, 
and It grciv steadily So much had it become an accepted thing that 
duectors therascivtt began to traffic in appomtments, and about 1720 
an Amsterdam burgomaster accepted 3500 guilders for conferring on 
a candidate the post of under merchant, the official salary for which 
was only 480 guilders a ) car * 

As m course of time the Company, from being a purely trading 
body, became the sovereign of many Eastern lands, its servants could 
cnricli themselves m other ways than by mfhngmg its monopoly or 
cmbezzhng its money Oppressions and exactions at the expense oT 
the subject populations were no less lucrative and no less common 
Wc have seen m the cases of Vu)'st and Versluv-s that the supreme 
authonties were not prepared to countenance the worst excises 
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Vuyst’s judicial murders even caused them to introduce a general 
reform. Governors and directors had until then always presided oyer 
the Council of Justice in their governments. In 1738 this function 
was transferred to the second. Nor arc these cas« the only ones to 
show that the growth of humanitarian ideas during the eighteenth 
century occasionally inspired die authorities at Batavia or at home to 
eneigeric interference on behalf of the Company’s wronged native 
subjects. In 1765, for instance, the Seventeen ordered action to be 
taken against the governor of Coromandel, Cliristiaan van Tcylingen, 
on the strength of serious charges which a minister of the king of 
Tanjore, Paw Idde Naiker, had succeeded in bringing dircedy to 
their knowledge.^ 

If the directors occasionally exerted themselves to put do^vn some 
crying abuse; if now and agajp an able and energetic man rose to 
some high execufive post in the Indies; no radical reform of the 
Company’s defective system was ever attempted. Van ImhofT, whom 
wt have met as governor of Ceylon, became governor-general in 1 743, 
and high expectations ^vere founded on him, which were hardly 
realised. He attempted, among other things, to put down the illicit 
trade in Bengal opium by allowing officials to form an “Opium 
Society” among themselves, thus legalising private trade in this one 
instance. When, however, another generation of officials had arisen 
who did not own any shares in the “Society”, matters were as bad 
as ever. In 1747, again, the Orangist restoration at home seemed to 
offer better prospects, but the new stadtholdcr, William IV, for whom 
in 1748, under the direct pressure of public opinion, the office of 
director-general of the Company was created, did not effect any 
essential or permanent changes. 

At the same time circumstances had arisen which made the need 
for reform more urgent. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
the English Company, realising the insecurity of its position in the 
troubled Moghul Empire, had copied from “the wise Dutch” their 
policy of the strong arm. The first attempts ended in failure, but, as 
the cagbteentb century proceeded, just when the Dutch had allowed 
their navy hopelessly to decay, and in their relations with native 
rulers trusted to flattery and presents, it became clearer that the 
position of the European nations in India had no solid basis except 
in naval and military power. The rise of French influence in the 
^JUthem pajt of the peninsula caused the Dutch many alarms. Par- 
ticularly obnoxious was Duplcix’s capture of MasuHpatam in 1750. 
In the War of the Austrian Succession, the Dutch Republic, although 
^chpically neutral, had in fact sided with England. In the Seven 
Years’ War, on the other hand, its neutrality was real, with, if any- 

A. K. A. Gysbem Hodenpyl, De Gouveraeuts vaa Rorotnandel: Christiaan van 
r«l^en (1761-65) en Pieter Haksteen {1765-71), Btjdragm lecr Vaderlandsefu Ge~ 
v,x (1923), 136 i5?. V / 3 / /, j s 
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thing, a bias against England CU\e*s successes m Bengal were ed 

by the authorities at Batavia with deep suspicion It 'vas fdt that the 
power to which the English, through their ally and tool Mir J a far, 
had now attained, threatened the prosperity, if not the existence, oi 
establishments which were looked upon as constituting one of the 
Dutch Company’s mam supports Immediately after Plassey, Dutch 
trade on the Hugh was reported tobesuffenng, and exactions on tpepart 
of the Indian authonues became more unbearable So the govemWv 
general and his council resolved to make an attempt to retrieve the 
position ^ It only served to make it apparent to all the world how 
far the Dutch Company had left the days of Coen and of Van Goens 
behind it The ships sent up the Hugh were captured, the troops cut 
to pieces Nothing remained but to make a speedy submission, and 
the Dutch retained their factories, but^had to promise not to garrison 
them with more than a small number of troops They were nou worse 
off than before, but the next crisis, m 1781, %vas to leave them even 
more helpless 

In the American War the Dutch Repubbe, tossed by violent party 
struggles, recklessly provoked England, and ivhcn England, at the 
end of 1780 declared war, the republic proved entirely incapable of 
defending its oivn interests Its trade came to a dead stop In the 
colomal world, the English took Negapatam, which in spite of its 
large garrison offered little resistance Tnnkomali was lost, and re- 
gained only by the efforts of the French But at the peace congress 
Holland could not be saved ffom all loss by its ally Negapatam had 
to be given up, and free access to the waters of the Archipelago had 
to be granted to English commerce 

The war, moreover, had revealed the Company’s financialidistrcss 
The state had had to assist it when it proved unable to raise the money 
needed for lU own armaments and for the reimbursement of the 
French In 1783 only a pubbe guarantee of the Company’s shares 
enabled it to carry on Everybody reabsed that the state must take 
in band the reform of a body which had the care of such important 
national interests Unfortunately, the state was too much shaken by 
internal dissensions to be capable of energetic action When in 1787 
the Orangist regime was restored by England and Prussia, still very 
little lias done In 77^ the republic was mvo2veci in the Revolu- 
tionary ^Var, and only m 1795, when the Batavian Repubbe was 
established under French influence, did the state formally^take over thf 
administration of the Company’s possessions But at the same time 
uiesc were exposed to the attack of England, ivith whom the Batavian 
Repubhe found itself automatically at war 
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THE FilENCH FACTORIES IN INDIA 

THF^French appeared in India long before the time of Louis XIV. 
Jn the second quarter of the sixteenth century, about thirty years after 
the* Portuguese had reached the Malabar Coast by way of the Cape, 
in July, 1527, a Norman ship belonging to the Rouen merchants 
appeared, according to the Portuguese Joao de Barros, at Diu. In the 
next year the Marit de Bon SecourSy also called the Grand Anglais, was 
seized by the Portuguese, at the very time when one of Jean Ange’s 
most famous captains was proposing to that famous merchant to 
to Sumatra and ^ven to the Moluccas. In 1530 the Sacre and the 
Pensie actually reached the west coast of Sumatra; but they did so 
without touching at any intermediate point on the shores of Asia; 
and contemporary documents do not indicate the arrival of any other 
French ships in Indian harbours in the later years of the sixteenth 
century or the earlier ones of the seventeenth. 

However, many facts show at the beginning of the latter a dwire 
to open maritime and commercial relations with India. In 1601 we 
have the equipment by a company of St Malo merchants, de Laval 
and de Vitr^, of the two ships, the Croissant and the Corbin, the voyages 
of which have been related by Francois Pyrard de Laval as far as the 
Maldives, and by Francois Martin de Vitr^ to Sumatra by way of 
Ceylon and the Nicobars; in 1604-9 came the attempts of Henry IV 
to set up a French East India Company, likd those just established in 
the Netherlands and England; then in 1616 a fleet sailed from St 
Malo for the Moluccas, while in that year and 1619 the two so-called 
“ fleets of Montmorency” sailed from Honfleur for Malaya and Japan. 
But the scant)' success of these enterprises, and the violence of the 
Dutch, eager to keep for themselves the monopoly of that profitable 
trade with the Far East, soon checked these bold attempts of the 
French sailors. In 1625 Isaac de Razilly declared that “as regards 
Asia and the East Indies there is no hope of planting colonies, for the 
u'ay is too long, and the Spaniards and Dutch are too strong to suffer 
it”.* A little later Richelieu observes in his Testament Politique that 
*ithc temper,of the French being so hasty as to wish the accomplish- 
ment oftlidr desires in the moment of their conception, long voyages 
arc not proper for them” ; but nevertheless he admits that “ the trade 
that,couId be done witli the East Indies and Persia. . .ought not to 
be neglected”.* 

’ L<on Deschamp#, “Un Colonisatcur au tempi de Richelieu”, Rev. de Ciographie, xdc, 
460, December, 1886. 

* Ed. Aimterdam, 1708, pp. 15-I-5. 
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Howe\er, some captains, especially the Normans, attempted, 
though their accomplishment is on many points obscure, if not to 
reach India itself, at least to male it easier of attainment by secunng 
near the Cape of Good Hope a place of refreshment, whence they 
could make their \\ay to Arabia, Persia, the Deccan ports, Bengal, 
or the Malay'an Islands Such were GiUcs de Rezimont and Rigault, 
the latter of whom obtamed m 1642 from Richcheu for himsplf and 
his associates the privilege of sailing to Madagascar and the neighj, 
bounng islands, to establish colonies and trade there ' Indeed the 
French almost at once established themselves on the south east coast 
of Madagascar, setting up their first post at Fort Dauphm, Easily 
reached by ships coming from or going to India Moreover, some of 
their ships or smaller \ essels between 1 650 and 1 660 proceeded to the 
Arabian or Indian coasts Thus was confirmed the opinion expressed 
some years earlier by the navigator, Augustm de Beaulieu, who had 
commanded one of the Montmorency fleets, m a memoir of 1631-2, 
still unpublished 

I find the said island [Madagascar] proper once v\e are established there, for 
adventures to any place whatever m the East Indies for from the said place at 
the due season Persia can be reached where a very useful and important trade 
can be established And when the said trade vnth Persia u inconvenient that 
with the countries of the Great Moghul Ceylon Masuhpatam, Bengal, Pegu 
Kedda, Achm TIku and Bantam, can easily be followed 


By way of Persia, which Beaubeu recognises as a valuable market, 
It was easy to reach India While French sailors were exploring the 
sea route by the Cape, various travellers and merchants were ex- 
plonng the much shorter land route, which leads from the shores of 
the Levant through Asia Mmor nght on to the valleys of the Indus 
and the Ganges After the Italian, Pietro della Valle and the English- 
man, Thomas Herbert (only to menbon the most recent) several 
Frenchmen tried this way, such as Capuchin missionaries, includmg 
Father Raphael du Mans in 1643, inspired by the ideas of Father 
Joseph du Tremblay (the famous £mtnence Gnse), and before him the 
well known traveller Tavernier who thus began in 1632—3 his nu 
memus journeys in the East, and who on his return became controller 
of the household to the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII Soon 
afterwards (1642-8) he returned eastwards, and reached India by 
wTiy di ispdnan.loUowecl specdUy by the Angevm noble La Boullaye 
* popular when they were published in 

1653 Thus was heightened the eager desire felt m France on the ev^ 
and at the beginning of the personal reign of Louis XIV to share with 
Dutch and Engl^h in bringing to Europe the precious goods of India 
Neither Fouquet, superintendent of finances, whose father had been 
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concerned in all the maritime enterprises of RJchelieu, nor Colbert, 
^vho had been employed in the private business of Mazarin before 
coming to play his great part under Louis XIV, were unaware of 
these travels, and sometimes even received direct reports. Thus the 
latter became the interpreter of the unanimous desire of the merchants 
and mariners of the kingdom, as well as of all those who desired its 
econoOTC development, when he proposed to his master the creation 
“a rrehch company for the trade of the East Indies ” 

His personal convictions even more than public opinion had led 
Colbert to regard the establishment of a company of this kind as 
likelf to render the greatest services to and po^verfuUy to aid the 
development of French maritime trade, on condition that it should be 
strong in a very different ^vay from the numerous associations of a like 
nature that had formerly sprupg up throughout the kingdom. Those 
had hardly been* more than municipal, such as the Company of 
St Malo, the de Laval and de Vitrd Company, or the coral companies 
of Marseilles; or provincial, such as the Company de Morbihan, 
and had never included more than a small number of shareholders. 
Their financial resources had always been limited , and their influence 
and prestige alike sUght. No attempt had been yet made to create a 
national association, uniting the whole forces of the country. But that 
was just what Colbert desired the new CompagnU des Indes OrientaUs 
to do. He laboured therefore in every way before constituting it to 
educate public opinion, and, when it bad been formed, to secure it 
full success. Hence the publication in ApiB, 1664, of a Discourse of 
a faithful subject of the King touching the establishment of a French compare 
far the East India trade addressed to all Frenchmen, prepared by Francois 
Charpesitier, the Academician, and printed at the king’s expense; 
hence a little later the formation of a company to which Louis XIV 
not only gave his full approval, but also advanced 3,000,000 livres 
free of interest, from which were to be deducted all losses that the 
company might incur for the first ten years; moreover he made the 
members of the royal family subscribe, and displayed his interest 
strongly enough to make the courtiers follo^v his example. Hence 
also Colbert’s fawn subscription to the new Compagrde des Indes Orienlales, 
and the campaign which he conducted throughout the country to 
induce the officials and merchants of the cltief towns to prove their 
real interest in a project thus royally patronised. 

^ By letters-patent in the form of an edict the Compagnie was placed 
under the management of a general chamber of twenty-one directors 
(twelve for the capital and nine for the provinces) and received for 
a te^ of fifty years an exclusive privilege of trade from the Cape of 
Good Hope to India and the South Seas. It also received a perpetual 
grant of Madagascar and the nrighbouring islands, on condition of 
promoting Christianity there, a perpetual grant with all rights of 

^ Souches de Rcnnefbrt, fG^tre deS indes Orienl^es, p. 2. 
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setgneuru of all lands and places conquered from m ^ernics, and 
ouTienlup of all mines and sla\cs \%hfch it might take The king was 
to supply the Company at cost pace ivith all the salt requutd for its 
fleets, to pay it a bounty of fifty Itvres on every ton of goods exported 
from France and seventy five on every ton imported into the country, 
to allow the Company to establish a free port on the French coast, 
vMtb a rcducuon ofduUes on the arudes of trade with France, and 
a special exemption of duties on all stores needed for the budding of 
ships The General Chamber, which was to be renewed one-third 
every year and to prepare accounts every six months, was entrusted 
with the duty of appomung governors of its possessions, anfi the 
king limited himsdf to giving them their formal investiture The 
chamber was also to give account of its management every year 
to an assembly of shareholders each possessing at least six shares 
The capital of the Company was divided into 15, boo shares of 1000 
Imres each 

The privileges thus granted were very considerable But in order 
to form a complete idea of them it is necessary also to take account of 
certain other privileges, also of value, enumerated m the forty -eight 
arudes of the charter establishing the Company as an offiaaJ body 
and confirming at once its rights and dnuts On his part the Ung 
promised to protect the new Company and to escort its ships with his 
own men-of war, he allow’cd the Company to send ambassadors to 
make treaties with, and dedare waron, the sovereigns of India, and, 
at the same time as he allowed it to fly tlie royal flag, he granted it 
arms and a mowo—Fhrebo ^uocvmque Jerar — signifying the great hopes 
placed by both lum and Colbert m the new assocntion 

If the country had responded with enthusiasm to the appe?ls made 
to It, the Company would doubtless have realised those hopes and 
become that “mighty company to cany on tlic trade of the East 
Indies" anucipatcd in the preamble of tlic letters patent But nothing 
of the sort happened For vanous rcasons—lack of enterpnse among 
the trading classes and the lesser noShwc dt nht outside the ports and 
a fciv great oucs, dislike of most wcaltliy men for distant expcdiUons, 
losses of the war with Spam sUll not made good, revival of the/rcn<*ur 
spirit m the face of an admittedly oflicial propaganda, fear lest tlie 
subscnption should be merely a device to tix the nobles and other 
«cmpt persons*— Uic king’s appeal addressed to tlie mayors and 
bailills of the pnncipal towms m the form of a letlre de ccuhet, w-as 
unheeded and the royal example followed by few So that of the 
15,000,000 hrr« ofwhich the capital wis to have consisted, only about 
8,200 000 hnes w cre actually subsenbed, and of that only a third was 
called up when the Icucrs-patcnt of August, 1664, had given legal 
existence to the new Compmv Thus the Compagm* its Indes Onrrdalts 
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began its existence with a capital of about 5,500,000 livres, including 
the 3,000,000 advanced by the king. - 

Colbert in fact ^vas in haste to secure for France a share in the 
considerable profits ^vhich foreigners were then dra^ving from the 
East India trade, and which were rendering the Dutch, as Char- 
pentief said, the wealthiest people in Europe.* So from October, 
1664, |ie sought to prepare the way for the traders whom the new 
jpompany was meaning to send as soon as possible to Uie most distant 
shor^ of the Indian seas. To tfic shall of Persia and to the Great 
Moghul he sent by way of Aleppo representatives of the king and 
agents of the Company with orders to secure the favour of those 
princes and to hold preliminary discussions for the conclusion of real 
treaties of commerce. At the same time he ^vas busy >vith the pre- 
paration of the first fleet. After^assing the Cape the Company's ships 
were to put into Madagascar to strengthen the position of the French 
colonists already settled on the cast and south-east coasts of the lie 
Dauphine, as the island was now oOicially called, and to set up a post 
for victualling and refreshment for French vessels on their way to 
India; they would then push up the East African coast to Arabia, 
leaving it to a later fleet to reach the Deccan ports and establish 
factories there. 

At first sight the plan seems wise and well concerted. Was it not 
wise in feet to secure to French vessels a good port of call on the long 
voyage to India, and to place it at a point from ^vhich the Company’s 
ships" could casUy push on in all directions? By establishing them- 
selves at Table Bay in 1652, by sccUng to cstablisli themselves at 
Mauritius from 1638, by tiydng to form a colony on the west coast of 
MadagaKar at St Augustine’s Bay, both the Dutch and English had in 
a way imposed this policy on Colbert, rendering it the more necessary 
the jealousy which they displayed of the young French Company. 
His real error, explained, however, by his love for his countiy' and 
his master, by the ambition ofLouis XIV, and the devotion of France 
to the king at the outset of his personal rule, lay in not discerning 
sharply enough how the position of the French Company differed 
from that of the Dutch in the East; the result was that he imposed on 
the former from the first the task of conducting at the same time 
two distinct enterprises — a considerable colonising effort as well 
as the establishment of a commerce full of risks; perhaps also he 
reckoned too Jightly the mishaps and successive disappointments of 
every new enterprise, especially in a field so remote from the seat 
of control. In point of fact the Company escaped no kind of misfor- 
tune„so that Colbert’s elaborate plans were hardly realisable. Even 
u any of the five nobles and merchants who set out for the Middle 
at the end of 1664 had been able to fulfil their instructions, none 
of the four ships that made up the first fleet sailing in March, 1665, 

' I>iscourt d'm JiieU agit du rot. 
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got further than Madagascar The second fleet of ten vessels that sailed 
a year later, made, like the first, a very long voyage to Fort Dauphin, 
so that, only at the beginning of 1668, nearly four years after the 
formation of the Company, £d any of its qualified representatives 
arrive by the sea-route m the Swally Roads on the coast of 
Gujarat 

There one of the agents sent in 1664 had long been avvaiCng his 
chiefs Beber (for so he was named), after accompanying La Boullayc 
le Gouz to Agra m August September, 1666, had returned to Surat, 
where he proceeded to act on a farman of Aurangzib grantu^ the 
French a site and factory at Swally and pcrimssion to trade in the 
neighbouring town on the same terms as the Dutch and the Enghsh 
A man of zeal and abdity, as one of his chiefs testifies, Beber had so 
well prepared for the new amvals that they were able to establish 
themselves at once, purchase a certam quantity of goods, and send 
them back by one of the ships that had accompanied them from 
Madagascar 

Unluckily there, as at Madagascar, jealousies and misunderstandings 
between the directors themselves, and between them and their sub- 
ordinates, led to disastrous results A good beginning had been made, 
from Surat several of the Company’s ships had sailed up the Persian 
Gulf, visiting Bandar Abbas (where Manage, who had set out from 
France with Beber, had a short time before established a factory), 
reaching Basra, a looting had been also secured on the 
Malabar Coast as a stage on the way to Ceylon and Malaya*^ But 
Francois Caron, an old servant of the Dutch Company and a man of 
experience and intelligence whom Colbert had engaged m the French 
service, relying on his knowledge, incd to keep all business iit his own 
hands, wWc he was also influenced by his personal sympathies and 
dislikra Hence resulted many differences, of which the Dutch, irre- 
concUable enemies of the French establishment in India, took 
advantage the more easily because Caron had quarrelled with the 
Moghul governor of Surat 


Mciinwlufc many events had induced Ckilbert to modify his onguial 
irojcct In France what enthusiasm had at first been aroused by the 
who Company had quite disappeared . many shareholders, 
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Company of the task of planting that great unsettled island, in order 
to employ all its resources in the eastern trade, and, as the directors 
demanded, go straight to IndiaA But on the advice of La.BoulIaye 
le Gouz and Caron, who from their knowledge of the country had * 
urged, him “to show a little sample of his master’s power” to the 
princes of Asia, Colbert resolv^ early in i66g to send a considerable . 
fleet into the Indian seas. It was to display the_^<?«rJ de lys^ to give the 
gative sovereigns “a high opinion of the justice and goodness of His 
Majesty, at the same time that they learnt his power”, and to disprove 
the assertions of the Dutch who had never ceased attempting to ruin _ 
the French reputation among the people of India. Accordingly* a ' . 
squadron of ten vessels, under the command of Jacob Blanquet 
de fa Haye, “governor and lieutenant-general for the King in the * 
lie Dauphine and in all India”, sailed Irom La Rochelle 30 March, 
1670. 1 ‘ ^ 

The “squadron of Persia”, as it was called to show the public, and 
especially* the shareholders of the Company, the new direction of 
policy, took no less than eighteen months to reach Surat, instead oT 
the SIX or seven months' Colbert had expected. When it arrived at 
last, in the middle of October, 1671, Caron was no longer there. In 
spite of the divisions among the tiny group of Frenchmen, he, had 
succeeded in the preceding months in founding certain factories on 
the Malabar Coast and another at Masulipatam, and had then set > 
out to establish yet another at Bantam, in the extreme west of Java. 
Thus'* the directors charged by Colbert with the restoration of amity 
in the French factory, and de la Haye’s great squadron, arrived during ' 
his absence. De la Haye, who had taken the title of viceroy on his 
arrival ix India, had been instructed above all “to establish the 
company so strongly and powerfully that it shall be able to maintain 
itself and to increase and augment itself in the course of time by its 
own power”. Such was the “sole and single purpose” of this im- 
portant squadron in Indian waters. De la Haye was to effect it by 
.establishing fortified posts at points reckoned most favourable for 
trade, m Ceylon especially, and by force if necessary. Doubtless such 
an enterprise would injure the European peoples already established 
in India, especially the Dutch; but such a consideration would weigh - 
little with Louis JHV or Colbert, who could not forgive the United 
Provinces for their manifestations of political and economic hostility. 
^Ibert wrote, to de la Haye, “The Dutch, though powerful, will not 
dare to prevent the execution of His Majesty’s designs; but it ^viII be 
neewsary to be on your guard against any surprise on their part”. 
And in this connection, as in all others, de la Haye was “to' act in 
concert \\’ith, and even follow the views and orders of, the directors 
of the company who are in India;. . .and even though the Sieur de 

Dernis, Rmeil el rolUelim da tlha conccrruml la Coo'laptit da Inda Orxentales^ i, 1 87. 
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la Ha>e knows that they are doing ill, [he should] after representing 
his opinions to them, exactly fc^ow thar judgment” ^ 

In the face of instructions so formal and eten imperative, what 
could de la Ha) e do but await the return of Caron, whom Colbert 
had mentioned by name as “having a profound knowledge, by reason 
of his twenty two years’ service with the Dutch, of all that can and 
ought to be done in India for the profit of the company”^ there- 
fore awaited his return from Bantam Hence followed a delay bj; 
tvhich the Dutch profited, strengthening their defences, especially as 
at the end of 1671, in India as in Europe, war had been expected 
between France and the republic To crown this, even when Caron 
and the newly arrived directors had met, they could not agree, which 
added to the delay in the sailing of the squadron Not until the be- 
ginning of January, 1672, could de la Jlayc and his ships leave Swally 
Roads ‘ to carry into the Indies the first knowledge of the arms and 
might of His Majesty* 

The viceroy’s instructions ordered him to neglect no means of 
attainmg this end He spent, therefore, six weeks sailing down the 
Malabar Coast, trying ‘ to show it off, and to display to adv antage its 
beauty, power, guns, and crews”, firing numberless salutes in every 
port he visited — Daman, Bombay, Goa, Calicut, Kranganur, Cochin, 
etc Just as he was about to quit the coast and make for Ceylon, he 
learnt of the approach of a Dutch fleet, on 21 February he sighted 
twelve ships out toseaoffCapeComonn He desired to approach wem, 
and even to attack, but “M Caron was as displeased [de la Ha)e 
wrote to Louis XIV some months later] as if I had proposed to him 
a crime How often [he adds with some bitterness and not a httle 
reason] have I regretted my express orders to follow the opinions of 
the directors He was indeed right, and Caron, ovcnvhelmed as he 
had been with benefits by Colbert, was already beginning to exlnbit 
a snange, dubious conduct, which later developments were to prove 
still more dubious 

Lf:a™g then y-ith great regret his enemies to saU away, de !a Haye 
I of Ceylon, where the Dutch were 
dirertZl “P titc east coast as his instructions 

of thf Trinkomali Ba) , the one natural harbour 

budt vano^fdrf mu "T’ '"-Provised, if not solidly 
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there, put it in a state of defence, and provide it with every necessity', 
he paid no heed'to “the insolent orders” of the Dutch to leave the 
harbour. But he went.no further. , Once more at tlie repeated in- 
stances of Caron he abandoned his project, which was to fight the 
fleet of the Admiral Rijckloff van Goens, and contented himself \vith 
procuring from the king of Kandi a grant of the bay of Trinkomali, 
ufth the country of,Kutiari and its dependencies, taking possession 
in the king’s name, and building a little fort there. He did not know 
that the Dutch had told the natives that he had not dared to fight 
them, that they ^vere isolating him, and that they ^ve^e about to 
depnve bis crovs and sick of victuals. A wetory would have estab- 
lished the prestige of the “squadron of Persia”, and made the French 
undisputed masters of Trinkomali, if not of India; but on 9 July 
de la Haye quitted the bay, without having given battle, merely 
leaving on one of the Utile islands witliin it a handful of men whom 
the Dutch seized a few da^-s later, thus justifying in the eyes of all the 
assertions of his enemies. 

A little later, on his arrival before St Thome (or Mailapur, as the 
Indians called it) on the Coromandel Coast, de la Haye reaped tlic 
fruits of his error; the officers sent to ask for victuals met tvith an 
unreasonable refusal from the Muhammadan officials and insults 
from the populace.^ On the advice of Caron, who was certainly the 
evil genius of this campaign, and who may with cause be suspected 
of treason, the viceroy resolved to strike a blow; on 25 July, 1672, five 
days after dropping anchor before the place, he carried it by escalade," 
to the great alarm of the Muhammadans and even of the Europeans 
scatters along the coast in the various factories. 

Ten years earlier the king of Golconda had conquered St Thome 
from the Portuguese, and had also occupied the neighbouring part 
of the Carnatic. The loss of the place irritated this sovereign; he at 
once set to work to recover it, and quickly surrounded it wth horse 
and foot, elephants, and work-people with everything needed for a 
- blockade. 2 In spite of the diligence wth which he had sought to 
■coTCidaftate ’ms position, de’iaHaye’nad’naci no time m wYiicn to lay 
in provisions; and from the beginning of October he had to revictual 
himself by seal As yet the Dutch had not joined the Muhammadans, 
although they had learnt a month earlier of the outbreak of war 
between France and England on the one side and the Netherlands 
qn the other. By dint of his own energy, the bravery and spirit of his 
troops, the zeal and intelligence of his subordinates, volunteers or 
agents of the company, the French leader held St Thome for two 
years against the king of Golconda and the Dutch, with no help 
from the English. But courage and good will themselves are not 
always enough; and even after Caron’s departure for France (October, 

. * Memoires de BeUangerJe L€spinay,^, 143. 
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1672), de la Haye failed to male the most of his opportunities Even 
when he had obliged the Muhammadans once to raise the siege 
(March, 1673), he failed either to make peace with the kmg or to 
prevent him from alljing with his European enemies, so that his 
position became entirely unfavourable when the Muhammadans and 
the Dutch joined against him Little by little his army had melted 
away, and his ships had cither beenLaptured by the enemy or become 
umemceable for want of repairs De la Haye sadly admits this when® 
alter a few weeks absence, the Muhammadans began to press him 
agmn, and espeaaUy when the Dutch admiral, RijcUoff, lent them 
help ashore and blockaded the place by sea (September. 1673)* His 
stubborn spirit still prolonged resistance for another year In fact he 
did not the capitulation tiU 6 September, 1674, and then the 
honour of the defenden^was fuUy safqpiardcd, for the town was only 

--ft^ved no succour 

wxthm the next fifteen days 
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long as his countrymen held out, he did not cease to send-tliem, witli 
the constant help of Sher Klian, supplies of victuals, munitions, and 
even men. Thus began in modest fashion the ’historic role of Pon- 
dichery. * ^ - 

When on the morrow of the capitulation Bellanger de Lcspinay 
quitted the few fishers’ and traders* huts that surrounded the Frenph 
facto^, he did not suspect what*a future awaited the tiny place. But 
^he left there Francois Martin, the man ^vhose great courage, in- 
telligence, and perseverance were to develop it, transform, it, and 
render it tlie capital of the French settlements in India. 

Al the beginning of 1674 Martin had been sent by the viceroy to 
second Lespinay, and this he bad done effectively, thanks to his in- 
telligence, knowledge of affairs, and patriotism. From 21 September, 
1674, he was left at Pondichery with six Frenchmen “to act as affairs 
may require**. At first, together'wth Baron, he sought to obtain 
- from Golconda the grant of St Thome. But though under pressure 
■ from Dutch and English alike the place was demolished, neither lost, 
heart. Perceiving clearly that the Company could drive a profitable 
trade ^vith two well-established factories, one on the Malabar and 
one on the Coromandel Coast, and deeming that Surat would serve 
for one of the two, they set to work to procure the other, though they 
, had to surmount many difficulties merely to secure the maintenance 
. of a French factory at Pondichery, while in Europe the war between ’ 
the Great King and his enemies was going forward. Sivaji’s defeat 
of Slier Khan Lodi, the persistent jealousy of the Dutch, the Com- " 
pany’s neglect of its agents in India, all added to. their difficulties. 
Martin however maintained the position. When Baron recalled liim 
to Suriit, he convinced Colbertofthecommercialvalueof Pondichery, 
and, after the Peace of Nimweguen," succeeded in carrying through 
a little business for the Company. But would he be able to secure all 
that was needed, and make good the complete lack of goods and 
money in which he was left by the Company, at a time when the 
* Company was in great straits and obliged to abandon not only Caron’s 
factory at Bantam but also its new factory in Tonkin? Or would he 
be able tvith so few people to survive the political and economic crisis 
through which the Moghul Empire was passing in spite of Aurangzib’s 
. early conquests? Pondichery was, indeed, falling into that stagnation 
which precedes decay, but though Martin knew it, he did not hesitate 
fetum thither in 1686 and to make it again the centre of his 
activities. 

At that moment Colbert’s son. and successor at the ministry of 
mapne, the Marquis de‘ Seignelay, had just procured for the Com- 
pany hew capitad, reorganised its 'directorate, and restored it to 
greater activity than it had long knovm. As, besides, there was peace 
in Europe, there was at least officially peace also among the European 
nations in India. Of these favourable circumstances; though counter- 
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acted by war, famine and pestilence in the country itself, Martin 
made good use. Not content rvith enlarging the trade of Pondicherv 
and rts dependenaes, he laboured to consolidate and extend the 
F rench factones. The re-establlshinent of the French at Masulipatam, 
the dispatch of Deslandes to Bengal, where a French agent had 
appeared so early as 1674. and co-operation with the great Siam 
raterpnse which was for a while at this time the pet scheme^f the 

^ u of Martin’s acdvity„ 
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to a state of complete impotence. Since the Company, radically 
reformed once more in 1697, had recovered some activity, and was 
able to send one after another several fleets into the Indian seas, to 
which indeed its privileges \vere now limited, Martin took advantage 
of this appearance of French -vessels to demonstrate to all how brief 
had been the duration of Dutch naval supremacy; and when a final 
attempt at diplomatic intervention in Siam had met with a final 
failure, he sought to develop and strengthen the Company’s position 
at Pondichery, at Chandemagore, where Deslandes had established 
himself in i6go, and even at Surat, the importance of which factory' 
was, “however, daily declining. 

.For now he saw clearly the situation of the country and discerned 
the essential conditions for the complete success of the French enter- 
prise, foreseeing the approach^g decadence of the Moghul Empire, 
and planning for \he French the acquisition of a political predomi- 
nance as the essential condition of free commercial development. 
'“Prosperous settlements and a few well-fortified places will give 
[the Company] a great position among these people”, he wrote on 
15 December, 1700, to Jerome Pontchartrain, the new minister of 
marine.' Martin therefore surroxmdcd Pondichery with the solid walls 
that had hitherto been wanting; and at the same time under his 
vigorous lead the company’s trade made real progress in Bengal,’, 
while even, the Surat factory itself seemed about to shake off its ever- 
growing torpor. 

Unluckily this promising situation did not last. In 1701 the War 
of the Spanish Succession broke out, and round the Grand Alliance 
grouped themselves all who disliked Ae thought of a son of Louis XIV 
succeeding to the throne of Spain. The effects of the new war were 
soon felt in India. Trade -was once more interrupted; the faetbries of 
Bengal and Surat fell back into inactivity; while at Pondichery the 
preparation for defence (now completed by the building of Fort 
St Louis), and the need of checking Dutch intrigue, fully occupied 
the aged but still active Martin, left to his o\vn resources without the 
least help from Europe. 

Long after the death (31 December, 1706) of the founder of the 
first French settlements in India, this wretched situation continued 
and actually grew worse, more owing to the distress of the Company 
than the events of the war or the worthless nature of Martin’s suc- 
qpssors. The failure of a fleet sent in 1706 to the western coasts of 
South America in defiance of the monopoly granted to another 
Company in 1697 ihr the trade of the South Seas, the difficulties of- 
meeting the Company’s obligations, and at last the cession of its 
privileges to the Malouins in 1712, were the real, essential causes of 
the languor of the French factories in India in the early years of 
me dghtcenth centurj'. That condition persisted until the death of 
Louis XIV (r September, 1715), or rather till May, .1719, when a 
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famous edict united the Company of the East Indies and China with 
the Compan) of the West founded b) Jean Law a little earlier (August, 
I 7 t 7 )» giving to the united bod> the name of the Compagnxe des Indti 
and confiding to it the whole of French colonial trade 
In Law’s mind it was to ha\c been even more than that — the single 
trading bod> of the kingdom, and perhaps the most important of the 
instituUons b> means of which he hoped to restore French Ijnancc 
Ihus the pniiJcges granted to the great Company which it had just 
absorbed were extended for fifty >ears, and besides tins it rccencd 
so many other pmalegcs and so wide an extension of its domain that, 
as has been said iwtli truth, it became not so much a colonial enter- 
pnse as a sort of farm general of the state ‘ 

““W e'en so po'scrful a Cmpagntt dis Indu imnsromi into 
reabtics ho dreams of Colbert' I!> no means In fact the speedy 
bantaptcy of the Sy-stem mined all hopes In ortlcr not to burden 
romf "r^'i on dilTerent occasions, first b) the 

theT.S f *'> Company of the Indies itself, 

the Simnan " ‘'f ( ■» Apnl 1 72, ) had to re establish 

^ onginal form Two years later (23 March, 1723) 

of fetaef a^',!:’" r “f the IndtJs eomnung 

cronn^bni councillors nomtnated by thi 

named hi c dircelots and four inspectors 

by the French Cthe Isle alrcad> been eccupied 

progress m India smee imfi French had made no 

Martin were less able thnn h go\cmors who succeeded 

from i7oTto74rno remembered that 

Pondichery Each m tnm nri^ *^Icd in succession at 

of his predecessor, unul^ 1720 different from that 

end to this senes of conflicts Lh\!!I- ^<>rnpagme des Indes put an 

of the existmg factoncs and taking possession 

Masuhpatam, Calicut, MahrS" coherent pobej 

1721 and 1723 Although ^ were occupied between 

Kondor— the lies d OrW_south°or th ^ on Pulo 

gether, the Company was ablftor=.i^^ Mekong delta faded, alto 
pnnee Bayanor m dnvin? the Fr»*nr4. 

Itself there bv force for . ^ Mahe It re-established 


Itself there by force, for fen mS*!, 
* * Cultni OupUu p 


troops victonously met the 
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attempts of Bayanbr and four other rajahs to expel them, and obligee 
them to make peace, first in 1726,^ and later, after a blockade o' 
eighteen mont^, in 1741. Clearly there .was, a change in the 
attitude of the Compagnie des Indes. - 

■ It. must, hotvever, be obs^ed, that the t^vo governors who helc 
ofHce from 1720 to 1742 (Lenoir ’till 1735 and then Benoist Dumas^] 
had ivjne but commercial objects in mind. It was with a purely 
commercial object, the protection of a factory expected to yield 'e 
profitable pepper trade, that the Company in 1724 built a fort al 
Mah6, which was long a source of great expense; it ^vas with a purel) 
commercial object too that Dumas brought to reason by a show o: 
force the governor of Mokha where the French had a factory,^ and 
occupied in February, 1739, Karikal, at the request of a native prince, 
There tvas nothing in this accjusively interested conduct that allows 
us to credit the Company with political views and still less ideas 01 
conquest; its factories were more or less fortified, but for motives 0! 
simple security; and although it enlisted troops, it used them only foj 
purposes of police. In 1664 perhaps Louis XIV and Colbert dreamt 
' ofsccuring conquests in the Indies; but in 1730 none of the Company’i 
sen'ants dreamt of supplying funds for trade out of the regular revenues 
of territorial possessions, or conceived the idea of obtaining their 
by interfering in the lawless conflicts that arose out of the decadenc? 
of the Moghul Empire, or attempted to interfere in any persistent, 
methodical way in the affairs of native princes. Only in me perioc 
that be^ns in 1740 does this notion first germinate and then begir 
to develop in the admirable brain of Dupleix. 

^ MariVieati, Lts Ongines dt Maki. Cf. Lts Mimotiesdu Chtvalitr de la Farelle sur la tris. 
it Mahl. 

* Marlmcau, "Benoist Dumas", lUv. de rtust. dii eal.Jr, ix, 145 sgq. 

* >{art)oeau, "La politique de Dumas”, Rev. dt Phist. dei nl.Jr. xw, i sqq. 
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The success of the Portuguese ill csiahlisliing .1 lucrative corrmrrcc 
vvilh the East naiuraH) cxcilctl a tlesirc among the other nations of 
nestern Europe to follow <0 tempting an example. The Portuguese, 
houever, had a long start, and it was nearly a ccnlur>’ l>cforc anv 
nval made an cfTcctivc cntr> into the field The reasons for this were 
hirgcl) poliucal TIic papil bulls of 1 193, and die siibscqucnl agree* 
mcntsvithSpamat lordcjillas, prcscnlctlanj atlempton die part of 
tlic Catholic possers to mfnngctlicmnonjiol) chimed bs laslion; and 
If the unton of the croons of Spain and I'orlugal in' 15G0 exposed the 
latter to the attacks of the res oltcd Netherlands, on the other hand it 
dcteiTcd the cautious Elizabeth of England from countenancing too 
openly the audacious schemes of her subjects for ventures into the 
S d “"f, "'"rfwc 1-iigbsh merchants coneen* 

trated eir a teniion upon the discovery of a new sea-road to tlie 
niJih “trough or round America on the one side or by die 
h?d Europe and Asia on the other; and cidier route 

Nor, here 0 ',“".”'“°" " "O”’'' '>“"5 Hio advcnturcn to 

tt vvi hnSd'^'m'''",' e f ’'orluguese sphere and would, 

raSed m d’e “oollens a inaiLet hardly to be 

SntstofmK^'d ''''.'““''"'••'rtl. The story of tliese 

beSs rmhe^^ “r north-w cslcm passage to the Indies 

sutect a ‘ f';™' <>r<f'Pl<>mtion than to ouy special 

Sritcdmttn^h^ ? f " "rressary. Their fillure 

Hotc Kneeh Iv V f"'* route by the Cape ofGood 

his vovSie m^d I '"/S ^'"'mrd dial way from 

had‘SrI°d°y iLed'th in"™!'" n'Tl‘'eX"teh, wTo 

east passage, now ioined in the .t, ” ouring to discov er a north- * 

and m 1596 “5^X0 Portuguese barrier; 

safety a yL h?er!'‘ra rtuU^r "? ^'.^freturning in 

patched from Holland to the ks, by warof the'canf """ 

The merchants of England wen^ m « ^ j 
had so long sought snatched away fron.^^;^‘'bkrel D^rrivS 
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Preparations were therefore commenced in the autumn of 1559 for 
a fresh expedition to the Eastj but this had to be abandoned owing to 
Queen Elizabeth’s fear of prejudidng her negotiations with King 
Philip for a pciice. 1 In the foilo\ying year, however, these negotiations 
having failed, the scheme was revived, and early in 1601 a fleet sailed 
for the East under the command of I^ncaster. In the meantime, by 
a chapter dated 31 December, 1600, those interested in the venture 
jhad been incorporated under the title of “The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies”, and the 
monopoly of English commerce in eastern waters (from the Cape of 
Godb Hope to the Straits of Magellan) had been granted to them 
hd their successors for a term of fifteen years.' 

England being still at war wth Spain and Portugal, and the im- 
mediate aim being the acquisition of the spices and pepper of the 
Far East, the First (1601-3) *and Second (1604-6) Voyages- were 
made, not to India, but to Achin (in Sumatra), Bantam (in Java), 
and the Moluccas. However, in August, 1604, peace was at last 
concluded, though without any recognition of the English claim to 
share in. the commerce of the Indian seas ; while it \vas becoming 
evident thaf English manufactures — which it was particul^ly de- 
sirable to export, in order to avoid carrying out so much 'silver — 
could find no satisfactory market in the Malay Archipelago. When, 
therefore, a Third Voyage was under preparation (t6o&-7), it was 
resolved that the fleet should, on its way to Bantam, endeavour to 
open up trade at Aden and Surat. For this purpose the post of second 
in command was given to William Hawkins, a merchant who had 
had considerable experience in the Levant and could speak Turkish; 
and he*was provided with a letter from King James to the emperor 
Akb^ (whose 'death was as yet unknown in London), desiring per- 
mission to establish trade in his dominions. ' 

The Hector y which was theyessel commanded by Hawkins, anchored 
off the mouth of the Tapti on 24 August, 1608, and her captain at 
once proceeded up the river to Surat, the principal port of the Moghul 
Empire. Early in October the ship departed for Bantam, and four 
months later Hawkins set out on his long journey to the court. He 
reached Agra in the middle of April, 1609, and was graciously received 
by the emperor Jahangir. For some time he was in high favour, and 
was admitted to share the revels of that jovial monarch, who went so 
^ar as to take him into his service and marry him to an Armenian 
damsel. Bui the Portuguese, alarmed at the prospect of English com- 
petition, were working hard to displace him, both at Agra, where 
they found %vilUng helpers among the courtiers, and in Gujarat. Their 
arguments and threats prevailed upon the timid officials and mer- 
chants of that province to make representations against the admission 

* Patent Rolls, 43 Eliz. pt vi. 

* Narratives of the early expeditions will be found in The Voyagts oj Sxr James LaneasUr. 
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of the English, and in the end these representations were successfiil 
It was unfortunate for Hawlins that m September, 1 609, the Asemm, 

, which had been dispatched from England to second, his efforts, was 
wrecked m the Gulf of Cambay, while her crew, escaping to land, 
created a bad impression by their disorder But this and other 
otetacles nught have been surmounted, had not the chief merchants 
ol Surat declared that commerce with the English would mean a 
nyture with the Portuguese_and the consequent rum of their trader 
thereupon Jahangir reluctantly ordered the exclusion of the new- 
comers Mer mahng vain efforts to induce him to reverse this 
to “ November, 1611, and journeyed tfown 

Meanwhile the East India Company, encouraged by the grant of 
extending its privileges mdefimtely 
snS?or°,fi!T,'i, ™i,^‘“ "“‘toe), had sent out in the 

S 1 J’ltoidlcton, with orders 

MoHia® MiHHl t' "to" “f Gujarat At 

tor Srl^s^f “"d -mprisoned 

port Stornmlf ^"“aping by a stratagem, he blockaded the 
She^ie "? P™«ded to India He 

It occumed S- ^ ' TapU m September, 1 61 1 , but only to find 
“f "frigates" (light Country, 

theshorr Affeiso T cut off access to 

•Indian offi^ of = V' ‘"{“rmation was obtained from a friendly 
nSard ofthe "“""S sandbanks to the 

Serandl disco^erv”on “S'" 

as "Swally Hole"— enSled ihf F 

thcir suns could rntrsme. j lu to berth their vessel* where 

with the country oerml s *hore, and to communicate freely 
Surat held out Sipes th« ^“'i""- """ Governor of 

but fresh threats on the oarf oS* settlement would be allowed, 

and the English who h?d P^'O'^uced a reacUon, 

companions were rou^hlv hidd embarked Hawkins and his 

m Februar^, T672 They sailed accordingly 

with this rebuff He determm..H "P calmly 

was not less to be dreadeTfh ^ to show that the power of the English 
the latter could cb^he Gm^^^^ Portuguese, and thit, if 
injury to the Red Sea could do equal 

merchants Saihng to thi Straits dependence qf the Sura^ 

up the Indian trading vessels and forr- ,i "^^"dab, he there rounded 
for his Enghsh commodities, while, m ^^"1 ‘heir goods 

nnd Surat were obhscd to n^v A *0 ships from Pm 

, „ B n 10 pay a heavy ransom before they were 

»sntRcc<.r*,^oi) “""""‘"T “PV « thj Inda Office (Parch 
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released. He made no further attempt.to trade tvith the Indian ports, 
but proceeded straight to Suma^'. 

The news of the revenge taken by Middleton produced consterna- 
tion at Surat.^ ! Besides the darnage likely to be done to the ^ade of 
the port should such reprisals continuej there was a possibility that 
the large pilgrim traffic to the holy places of Islam might be diverted 
to othe^ routes. lYhen, therefore, in September, 1612, two ships from 
JiHgland, under the command of Thomas Best, anchored at the bar, 
unaw'are of what had happened in the Red Sea, they found a respect- 
ful reception and were readily promised full trading privileges. The , 
"news* of this roused the Portuguese authorities at Goa to vigorous 
action, and in November a strong fleet appeared to try conclusions 
^vdth Best’s two vessels. The latter put boldly to sea and repelled their 
assailants with heavy loss, thu| greatly raising the reputation of the 
English. A farmah arrived from the emperor early in 1613, confirming 
the agreement already concluded with the local authorities,^ and a 
permanent factory (i.e. a group of merchants, living together) was 
now established at Surat under Thomas Aldworth, a merchant being 
also sent up to Agra with presents, to watch' over English interests at 
court. ' 

Disappointed in his endeavours to destroy Best’s ships, the viceroy 
of Goa decided to bring fresh pressure to bear upon the Indians to 
exclude the English ; and with this object in a Surat vessel of 
great value, returning from the Red Sea, was captured, although she 
was duly provided ivith a Portuguese pass. Jahangir was very indig- ’ 
nant at this affront, and dispatched a force to besiege Daman. The 
arrival (October, 1614) of four ships under Nicholas Downton led' 
the Moghul authorities to expect the active co-operation of the 
English in a war largely occasioned by the favour sho\vn to them; 

- and Downton’s umvillingness to engage in hostilities, without express 
' authority from home, 'caused much resentment. At this point, how- ‘ 
ever, the viceroy himself unwittingly helped his enemies. Gathering 
together a powerful fleet, which he filled ^v^th soldiers, he sailed in 
.person to crush the English and then punish the Indians for having 
harboured them. He found Downton’s ships snugly ensconced in - 
Sivally Hole, ivhere his own larger vessels could not reach them; an 
attack made by his frigates was smartly repulsed; and, in the end he 
had to redre discomfited. In March, 1615, one of Downton’s vessels, 
tjic Hopcy ladjn chiefly %vith indigo and cotton goods, sailed for England ‘ 
— the first vessel to be sent home from an Indian port. Not long after- 
wards the Portuguese, finding their commerci^ interests suffering 
froTTv the war, made overtures to the Moghul emperor for peace, 
offering compensation for the vessel they had seized, but requiring 
the Mpulsion of the English as an essential condition. To this Jahangir 
replied that the latter were too pow'crful at sea for him to interfere • 

* S« Best's journal among the India Oflitx Marine Records (iS'o. xv). 
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and that, if their recourse to his ports w as to be prevented, the Portu 
guese themselves must undertake the task In the end, towards the 
close of 1615, an agreement was reached, without any sdpulauon on 
this point 

The posiuon of the new comers was, however, still precanous, owing 
to the certainty that the Goa authorities would contmue their efforts 
to induce the emperor to forbid further trade, while, as the> well 
knevv, mercantile interests in Gujarat were greaUy disturbed by the, 
rtaultant bickerings, and the Indian officials were asking themselves 
whether It was worth while, for die sake of the small trade brought 
b> the English, to nsk the large and well estabhshed commerce 
etween their ports and Goa It was, dierefore, with much joy that 
the English factors greeted the amval (September, 161s) of a new 
fropi King James, in the person of 
^caT^Zfi decided to make a 

S V. permanent relations with India, and the surest 

trade concluding a treaty which should put the 

Seoter r ““P'T "" “ '^'Sttlar Lung This plan had, 

Sli d e of the Portuguese 

latlcr ove? hi 'he “Cgte of «■' 

from Goa *"'* ***“' discouraged further attacks 

idfra'^Sd^fOTne^rfo'l!*’ December, 

emperor slnvine dilLe yeors he followed in the train of the 
He found lionc^ter fhoi d ° 'h' objects of his mission 

commercypur^oSwi^^^ “f W^'V <■“' 

his demands inXdfft rnnr.-ie?^*^ ideas Moreover, 

Jahangir’s advisers onn^*/. i *°*li *'’^dc m Bengal and Sind, which 

the two European nations i P^und that the struggle between 

of India, while most of the ^tended to other parts 

matters coming under the t..r demands were looked upon as 

uas not disposed to bril mv interf “ viceroy of Gujarat and 

that prov incc In the end admimstraUon of 

an arrangement with (he prince ''““clf with concluding 

pnwlcga desired The ambassador ^l"'®r'' i“i"“‘*"* 

particular end for which he hifl h failed in achieving th^ 

" « rcallj neccssan/and 'T'’ >*=* ^lonc all that 

tstabhshment of his countrymen’s ‘^onmbuted greatly to the 
abilities raised considcrabl^ the charactcr.and 

'Mile his success m obtaining !hc^In**S” of die English at court, 
"hen guilty of oppression tn^T £ 

-nmspec. in .h£r deal,ng.t^,:'r rn^glSi^'t^ljr^^^i^^ 
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advice to the Company did much also in guiding the development 
ofite commerce along safe and profitable lines, particularly in regard 
to the commerce with Mokha and Pewia. 

By the time Roe embarked for home (February, 1619) there were 
regular English factoritt at Surat, Agra, Ahmadabad, and Broach. 
All these were placed under the authority of the chief factor at Surat, 
who now styled the President,* and who in addition controlled the 
^de which had been opened up with the Red Sea ports and in 
rcrsia. These trade developments led to trouble; the first with the 
Surat merchants who had so long enjoyed tliis commerce; and the 
secodd with the Portuguese, who, if now hopeless of excluding the ' 
English from India, were determined to keep them, if possible, from 
interfering with the commerce of the Persian Gulf, from \vhich they 
derived a considerable revenue^. In this, however, they failed to take 
sufficiently into account the attitude of the Persian monarch, Shah 
Abbas, who had already extended his dominions to the sea and was 
by no means pleased to find the trade of Southern Persia controlled 
by the Portuguese fortress on tlie island of Ormuz. He was desirous 
of developing the new port of Gombroon (the present Bandar Abbas), 
which was situated on the mainland opposite to Ormuz; but little 
heady^ay could be made in this respect while the Portuguese compelled 
all vttseis to pay dues at the latter place. Naturally, too, he welcomed 
English overtures for a seaborne trade with Europe, since the raw 
silk of his northern provinces w&s largely in his hands and he was 
anxious to divert the trade as much as possible from its ordinary 
channel through the dominions of his hereditary enemies the Turks, 
The Portuguese, on their side, far from endeavouring to conciliate 
him, di^atched an envoy to demand the restitution of Gombroon 
and other territory conquered from their vassal, the titular king 
of Ormuz, together with the exclusion of all other Europeans from 
trade in lus country. Both demands were firmly refused, and the 
. shah declared his intention of supporting English commerce in, his 
dominions. 

The determination of the Company’s factors to take fuU advantage 
of the Persian monarch’s friendship quickly led to fresh hostilities 
with the Portuguese; and at the end of 1620 a fight took place off 
Jask, in which the English ships gained a fresh success. Their opponents 
once more committed the error of driving an Asiatic power into 
^fiance with^ the English, for th^ now declared war against Shah 
Abbas and sent a fleet to destroy his port towns. The enraged monarch 
in his turn dispatched an army to turn the Portuguese out of Ormuz 
aijd ^he neighbouring island of KIsbm ; but this was impossible without 
ffie .md of naval power, and when in December, 1621, a strong 
English fleet arrived to cover the embarkation of the Company’s silk, 
Its commanders were practically forced, by threats of exclusion from 

• * English FacUniez in India, 161B-51, p. ix. 
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further trade, to take part in the operaUons The Portuguese castle 
on Kishm was easily captured, but Ormuz itself only yielded after 
a siege ofover two months (April, 1622) The reward of the English 
^vas a small share in the plunder of the place and the grant for the 
future of half the customs revenue of the port, the Company’s own 
goods being freed from toll m addiuon ^ As a matter of fact, though 
the Persians garrisoned Ormuz, the trade itself was transfeycd to 
Gombroon However, the claim of the Enghsh to share the cus 
toms of the latter place was recognised and, though the full amount 
due to them was seldom paid, they for long drew a considerable 
re\cnue from this source, in addition to the privilege of exem^n 
from customs r a r 

^Nhetliw an English tradmg company, operating from so distant 
a base and governed by men who were consistently averse from usmg 
any ut peaceable methods, would ever have managed to overcome 
the opposition of Portugal is, to say the least, doubtful , but, fortunately 
tor our fellow countrymen, during the whole of the struggle thar 
o^onents were being mcreasmgly harassed by the Dutch, whose 

scale than 

“"tpctitors From tht bcgmnmg of 
aS V Itad determined to taU fall 

fcSmro Portuguese and to ouit them from 

and "™ P“tsued with aU the tenacit} 
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asset while the vitmr ^ as a most important national 
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demand in Europe ’ Here un^'’uli',r?'’'? "'“"“S' 
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capturing the Portucucs/fnrtJ S^cat progress m 
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under the PortuguiT On been attained 

It was unfair for the Enclish wh ^ull^dcre argued that 

ofthe Spicc Ilian* agS, t erm 

benefits of the trade ^undrr expect a share m the 

advantage, tee",'; wet'irrrf r W '' ‘h'"' 

anil iliipi of war The dupme t ^ “prnscs of garrisons 
»/»./ IIP ipucli negouauon between 

l^l^hFiubfru, 1621-3 P 13 
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London and the Hague, and to actual hostilities in the Far East, 
confined at first to the Bandas but soon extending over a wider area, 
though the English settlements in India were not involved. The news 
of these conflicts roused the governments of both nations to action, 
and under pressure from them an agreement* was concluded (1619) 
in London behveen the Dutch and English Companies, which really 
please^ neither party. By its terms the t^vo bodies were to share iri 
j:ertain proportions the trade of the eastern islands and jointly to bear 
the cost of defending their intercsls against the Portuguese; English 
factors were to be admitted to the Dutch settlements, including 
BataVia; and each Company was to furnish ten ships for purposes of 
the common defence. 

This agreement did not extend to Western India, Persia, or the 
Red Sea, except as regards united naval action against the Portuguese ; 
but it embraced 4he English settlements on the east coast of India, 
concerning ■which a few words must now be said. The first attempt 
to open up communication Nvith this part of the peninsula was made 
in i6n, when the Company, acting in conjunction with two Dutch 
merchants who provided a share of the capital and themselves took 
part in the voyage, sent out the Globe to visit the Coromandel Coast 
and.the countries adjacent. An endeavour was made to settle a factory 
at Pulicat (a little to the north of where Madras now stands), but this 
- •was foiled by the Dutch, who had obtainedan exclusive concession from 
the king of the Carnatic for trade in his dominions. The vessel then 
passed on to MasuUpatam, the chief port of the Golconda kingdom, 
and here a factory was established in September, 1611, The chief 
object in view was the provision ofchintxes and calicoes for use in the 
Far Ea^ern trade; and, accordingly, from the beginning the factories 
on the Coromandel Coast were placed under the’ superintendence of 
the president at Bantam, and had little in common wth those in 
Western and Northern India save the geographical tie. 

The Dutch notion of defence proved to be much the same as 
vigorous aggression; for as soon as the Truce of Antwerp had expired 
(1621) they proceeded to push home their attacks on the remaining 
Portuguese possessions. Accordingly, in the autumn of that year the 
joint Anglo-Dutch “Fleet of Defence” left Batavia for the Malabar 
Coast, to intercept the Portuguese carracks in their passage to and 
from Goa. In July, 1622, they inflicted much damage on a squadron 
^at was bringing out a new viceroy; and they followed up this success 
oy^blockading Goa during the cold weather of 1 622-3, preventing 

all intercourse with Lisbon. Before long, however, the co-operation 
of the two Protestant powers broke down. The English were by no 
means pleased to find themselves dragged by their allies into a Ecries 
of ^varlike operations that brought them much expense and little 
benefit; disputes arose as to the faim^s of the financial cjfarges and 
‘ Cale7tdarofSiateFapas,B.Inius,iQi-j~7t,vot.rj'jy-Zi, 
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the amenability of the English to the Dutch tribunals at Batavia and 
ebewhere, while soon money was lacking to pay the English share Oi 
the mihtary and naval charges The result was that the English 
president and council resolved to withdraw their factors from the 
vanous Dutch settlements, since they could no longer carry out their 
financial engagements Before this could be effected occurred the 
famous “Massacre of Amboma” (February, 1623), ten members o» 
the Enghsh factory there being tortured and put to death by the Dutc^ 
authonties, after an irregular trial, on a charge of conspiring to seize 
the fortress This virtually put an end to the alliance, in spite of the 
fact that at home, after protracted negotiations, a fresh agreement 
had been concluded (January, 1623),* which removed a few of the 
causes of friction Early m 1624 the English quitted Batavia and 
proceeded to form a new head settleipent of their own upon an un- 
inhabited island in the neighbouring Straits of Sunda Tlus, however, 
proved so unhealthy that a return had to be made (with Dutch 
assistance) to their former quarters at Batavia, and there they re- 
m^ed until 1628, when they removed once again to their old station 
at Bantam, the king of which was unfnendly to the Dutch and power- 
ful enough to maintain his independence 

As we have seen, the treaty of i6ig did not extend to Western India, 
Bcrsia, or the Red Sea, being in fact intended only for the regulation 
Of the spice and pepper trade. But the Dutch had now important 
interests m those parts, having established themselves at Surat (1616), 
Ahmadabad and Agra (1618), Mokha (1620), and m Penia (1623), 
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as they were in the East Indies. However, the viceroy of Goa and his 
councillors soon began to listen to suggestions of accommodation. 
Hard pressed by the Dutch and involved also with various Asiatic 
foes, ■with ever-dwindling resources in Portuguese India itself, they 
thought it wise to remove at least one source of difficulty and danger 
by making a truce with the English. The latter, on their side, were 
eager for the cessation of a warfare which hampered tlieir commercial 
^operations (already suffering greatly from the effects of the severe 
famine of 1630-1) and necessitated the employment of costly fleets in 
maiijtaining communication with their other settlements and with 
Europe; and, moreover, they were well aware of the advantages which 
would result from the opening of the Portuguese harbours to their 
ships and the Portuguese settlements to their trade. The negotiations 
extended over a considerable period; but at last, in January, 1635, 
William Methwolti, the English president at Surat, who had been the 
moving spirit, had the satisfaction of signing at Goa (on his way home) 
an accord' with the viceroy, which established a truce for ah indefinite 
period — as it proved, a lasting peace. The accord was extended by 
the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1642, which also provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to setde outstanding questions; bu.t it 
was not until the conclusion of Cromwell’s treaty in July, 1654, that 
the right of the English to trade freely with the Portuguese possessions 
in the East (with the exception of Macao) was formally recognised. 

The Dutch on their side continued the war with increased vigour 
and almost unvajying success. Year after year they blockaded Goa 
during the season for the arrival and departure of shipping; allying 
themselves with the king of Kandi, tliey captured several of the Por- 
tuguese«stronghold5 in Ceylon; and in 1641, aided by an Achinese 
force, they made themselves masters of the city of Malacca, which 
controlled the traffic bet^veen India and China. By this time Portugal 
had regained her independence of Spain {December, 1640) and had 
open^ up negotiations wth Holland, which resulted in a treaty 
suspending hostilities for ten years and leaving the Dutch in possession 
of their conquests (June, 1641). The autliorities at Batavia, however, 
tyere unwilling to halt in their victorious career, and it was not until 
sixteen months later that the truce was proclaimed there. Even then 
there were disputes, and the peace did not become effective until 
November, 1644. Troubles over Brazil brought about a renewal of 
the war in 1^52, upon the expiration of the truce. Colombo fell in 
May, 1656, and Jaffna (the last Portuguese stronghold in Ceylon) 
two years later; while on the coast of India Negapatam and all the 
Portuguese possessions on the Malabar littoral to the southward of 
Goa were taken bettveen 1658 and 1663. Peace between the two 
countries had been concluded in i66i; but the news of this did not 
come in time to save Cochin and Kannanur, The only consolation 

‘ Engltsh Feetoties, 1634-6, p. 88. 
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for the Portuguese was that Dutch schemes for the conquest of their 
remaining settlements were thus foiled; while the danger of attacks 
in the future ^vas ^varded off by an English guarantee, as related 
below. 

Meanwhile England had in 1652 become involved in a war with 
Holland. At home the Commonwealth fleet proved victorious, after 
a hard struggle, and Cromwell was able to dictate practically his own 
terms when peace was made in 1654. In the East, however, tha 
interests of the English had suffered considerably, owing to the pre- 
ponderance of Dutch naval power in those waters. Though the 
Company s setdements were not attacked, for fear of offending the 
mon^chsm whose dominions they were situated, ship after ship fell 
into the hands of the Hollanders, with the result that not only was 
upon the Company but English presUge suffered 
in Persia. There was, hoWr. !ome com- 
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in the East against the Dutch, and to facilitate this the island of 
Bombay 'was included in the dowry of the new queen. Owing to 
difficulties placed in, the way by the local officials, to Avhom the 
arrangement was distasteful, the island was not made over to the 
king’s representatives until February, i 665 *’ Experience soon showed 
that the outlay on the maintenance and development of* the new 
possession would make too heavy a demand upon the royal purse; 
gnd on 27 March, 1668, in consideration of a temporary loan of 
;^50,ooo at 6 per cent., Charles transferred it to the Company at a 
quitrent of £io per annum.* The actual date of the handing over 
was ^3 September in the same year. 

It is time now to turn our attention to more peaceful topics and to 
note the progress made by English commerce in India and the neigh- 
bouring ojuntries. The {nend|y relations established with the Por- 
tuguese by the convention of Goa (1635) much improved the position 
of the East India Company's servants in those regions.' It became 
possible to dispatch ships singly to and from England and to develop 
unhindered the port-to-port traffic, using for this purpose^ mainly 
small India-built vesseb in lieu of the cumbrous and expensive ships 
built for the long sea-voyage out and home. The Malabar Coast, too, 
was opened to English trade, with the result that saltpetre, pepper, 
cardamoms, and cassia lignea (tvild cinnamon) from those parts 
figured largely in the cargoes of the homeward-bound vessels. The 
tightening of the Dutch 'monopoly-over the pepper and spice trade 
of the Far East and Ceylon drove the English to rely chiefly on the 
Malabar trade for these products. In Gujarat agriculture and the 
textile industry had not yet recovered from the terrible famine of 
1630-1 ,#and the Company’s factors were forced to look for fresh sources . 
of supply to make good the deficiency. Now that the menace of the 
Portuguese flotilla at Maskat was removed, trade was extended 
to Lahribandar and Tatta in the Indus delta (1635), and to Basra 
(1640) ; while at the same time the commerce wth Gombroon isns 
largely developed, partly owing to the eagerness with which Asiatic 
merchants availed themselves of the English and Dutch vessels for 
transporting their goods between India and Persia, especially during 
the long ivar betiveen those two countries over the possession of 
Kandahar. Ventures were even made to Macao and Manilla; but 
these were discouraged by the Portuguese and Spaniards respectii'ely, 
as soon as it was found that the English were not i%-illing to risk trouble 
with the Dutch by carrying contraband of tear; and so no permanent 
trade resulted. Further, we may reckon among the consequences of 
the ./knglo-Portuguese enienie the establishment of an English settle- 
ment at Madraspatam, on the Coromandel Coast; for, had hostiUlies 
continued, it would scarcely ha\^ been prudent to settle so near the 
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Portuguese fortress of St Thom^ Regarding this development 
somctliing must now be said 

c have already noted that as early as 1611 the English had followed 
the example of tlie Dutch m starting a factory at Masuhpatam, the 
chief port of the kingdonf of Golconda The trade here was \aluable 
particularly m piece goods for export to Persia and to Bantam, while 
the grant in 1634 of freedom from all duties gave the Company a 
considerable ad\antagc over thar compeutors, including the Dutch, 
it had already been discovered however, that most of the piece goods 
wanted for the trade of the Far East were procurable at cheaper rates 
in the Hindu territory to the southwards under tlie dominion of the 
raja ol Uie Camauc, the shrunken remnant of the once extensive 
kingdom of Vijayanagar and m 1626 the factors at Masuhpatam 
a subsidiary setUement at,Armigon. a little to tlie north 
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in demand; and a considerable trade was consequently established 
between the coast and England. In 1652, under the' stress of the war 
with the Dutch, the seat of the eastern presidency was removed from 
Bantam to Fort St George. Three years after, however, caihe the 
partial collapse of the Company described on a later page. Orders 
wtTt sent out for the abandonment of the factories in Bengal and the 
reduction of those on the coast to two, viz. Fort St George and 
Masulipatam, %vith a corresponding diminution of staff. From a 
presidency the coast became once more an agency, though Greenhill, 
who Jiad succeeded to the post of president before the Company’s 
orders arrived, was generally accorded the higher title until his death 
at the beginning of 1659. The period of his administration was the 
low-water mark of the Company’s trade in those parts, owing to the 
financial weakness at home and the competition of private ventures. 
The revival that followed the grant by Cromwell of a new charter 
will be the theme of a later page. 

Meanwhile we rnust look back to 1635 follow the course of the 
Company’s affairs at home. The Convention of Goa, which produced 
such beneficial results in the East, had in England the unexpected 
result of arousing a dangerous competition. Financially the success 
of the Company had by no means answered expectations. The earliest 
voyages, it is true, had proved very profitable; but when the full 
burden of maintaining so many factones was felt, to say nothing of 
the losses caused by Dutch competition and the resulting quarrels^ 
the profit fell off and the capital required to carry on the trade ■vvas 
raised wth ever-increasing ^fficulty. The system adopted — that of 
terminable stocks— each of which was wound up in turn and its assets 
distributed, had many drawbacks. The plan was perhaps the only 
practicable one; but it tended to prevent the adoption of any con- 
tinuous or long-sighted policy, and it concentrated attention on 
immediate profits; while, since it necessitated a fresh subscription 
everj’ few years, it exposed the Company to the effects ofany stiingenc)' 
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However, the monopoly of the latter, once broken, was not easily 
re-established; especially as, after the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
Company was no longer able to invoke the protection of its royal 
charter, and the efforts made to induce the parliament to grant a 
fresh one proved fruitless. An attempt in 1649 to raise capital for a 
ne^v joint stock tvas frustrated by the appearance of another rival 
body Consisting partly of ftiose who_had acted with Courteen), 
headed by Lord Fairfax, with a scheme for establishing colonies in 
the East, particularly on Assada (an island off the north-western coast 
of Madagascar), on Pulo Run (when it should be recovered from the 
Dutch), and on some part of the coast of India — all these being in- 
tended to serve as fortified centres of commerce, after the pattern of 
Goa and Batavia. Under pressure from the Council of State, both 
bodies agreed to a modified scheme under >vhich the trade was con- 
tinued by a “United Joint Stock’* for five years, much on the previous 
lines. The attempt to colonise Assada proved an utter failure, and the 
chief outcome of the new stock was the establishment of trade at 
Hugh and other inland places in Bengal. In 1653-4 (as already 
noted) the position of the English in the East was severely shaken by 
the successes of the Dutch in the war that had broken out bertveen 
the rtvo nations; and when the five years for which the United Joint 
Stock had undertaken to send out ships came to an end, it was found 
Impossible, in the disturbed state of England, to raise further capital. 
Private merchants took advantage of the situation to dispatch a 
considerable number of ships and, although the Company did not 
altogether cease its operations, they were on a much diminished scale. 
The retrenchments made in consequence on the eastern side of India 
have been already noted; in the Moghul’s dominions Agra and other 
inland stations were ordered to be abandoned; and English trade 
was practically confined to a few seaports. Such was the state of things 
ivhen the grant of a fresh exclusive charter by Cromwell in 1657 put 
new life into the Company and enabled an effective trading stock to 
be raised. 

The commerce of the English in India, though temporarily at a 
lotv ebb, was by this time ffrmly established; and it may be well to 
ttamine briefly its general character and the conditions under ivhich 
it w« carried on.* When the English commenced to trade in the 
dominions of the Moghul, they found thereavoluminous and valuable 
cpmmerce apd a tvell-dcveloped mercantile system. Expert mer- 
chants, often commanding large supplies of capital, were established 
in all the principal centres; money could be remitted readily between 
the chief towns by means of bills of exchange; and marine insurance 
IS mentioned as early as 1622, The chief trend of trade was westwards, 
either by land through Kandahar to Persia or else by sea through the 

* For a detailed accoimt see Foster, ‘'English commerce with India (n ihe 
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ports of Gujarat and Sind to the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, but 
there was also, until the Dutch monopolised the traffic, a considerable 
commerce betueen Surat and Achm and other parts of the Eastern 
Archipelago In Western and Northern India the chief areas with 
ivhich the Company’s servants at first concerned themselves were 
Hindustan proper (the valleys of the Jumna and of the upper Ganges) 
and the fertile province of Gujarat Bengal and Bihar were tocwemote 
from the headquarters at Surat, and although in 1620 some factors 
^\ere dispatched from Agra to open up trade at Patna, m order to 
procure the local piece goods and Bengal raw silk, the expenment 
pro\cd a failure The factors were withdrawn in the following year 
and (as we have seen) it was not until a later period that English 
^ade was cstabhshed m Bengal, this time by way of the Coromandel 
Coast Of the Indian products purchased m the earlier years for the 
^uropc^ markets the most important were mdigo*and cotton goods, 
though from 1625 onwards we note a growing demand in England 
lor saUpelrc and Midabar pepper The mdigo was procured mainly 
rom barkhej (near Ahmadabad) or from Biana (near Agra), and its 
«tcnsivc use in Europe for dyeing purposes made it at first the roost 
Soon, however, cotton goods, 
Uic phm and the patterned, came mto favour at home, the 
fr.!^ for household use the more expensive hnens imported 
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profits made on intermediate voyages in Eastern waters, especially 
to Mokha and Gombroon; as ako by the sums earned by carryung 
native merchants and their goods to and from those ports. Nor did 
they hesitate to borrow freely from Indian merchants and bankers to 
fill their ships, though these loans went far to reduce the profits on the 
trade, owing to the high rates ofintcr«t prevailing. The volume of 
English trade with India was by no means large. In tlic first fifteen 
years (1615-29) t\venty-sevcn vessels, averaging rather more than 
500 tons apiece, were dispatched from Surat to London; while in the 
next fifteen (1630-44) the number \vas only twenty-one. The cost of 
the cargoes (which generally included goods from Persia and Bantam) 
is only occasionally given, but it seems to have averaged during the 
second of tliese two periods about per annum. To this figure 

must be added the value of the goods sent home from the Coromandel 
Coast, though as tegards this not even an estimate can be framed. 
Obviously the commerce carried on by the English was only an in- 
significant proportion of the total seaborne trade of India; and it w’as 
not by any means equal to that of the Dutch in the same region. The 
Company’s servants had many difficulties to contend with, even when ‘ 
the land was at peace and no extraordinary obstacle presented itself, 
such as the attempt made in 1633 to constitute die indigo tradd a 
royal monopoly, or the embargo laid thirteen years later by Prince 
Aurangzib upon the sde of saltpetre to the English, for fear lest, as 
an ingredient of gunpowder, it might be used against Muslims. In 
the purchase of goods the factors were hampered by the intricacies of 
the monetary system and the varying weights and measures ; and these 
difficulties, combined >viih their -slight knowledge of the various 
languag<® — in wluch few of them . attained much proficiency- 
necessitated the employment of brokers, who fleeced both sides 
imparfially. Again, the producers of the goods were intensely con- 
servative, and when the Company wote for piece-goods of special 
sizes or indigo unmixed with sand, great trouble was experienced in 
persuading the weavers or indigo-makers to depart from their cus- 
tomary practices. There were also difficulties of transport. Goods 
from up-country had to be carried do%vn to ffie port either in ox-carts 
or on the backs of camels or oxen. The roads ■ivere mostly mere tracks, 
impassable in bad weather, and often infested with robbers. The 
exaction of petty duties on the way, in spite of imperial farmans, 
proved a coiistant source of dispute; while in the cities, and especially 
at ffie ports, t^e officials were apt to be overbearing and extortionate. 
It is time that the European trader suffered no worse treatment than 
the Ifindu or the Armenian; indeed, his position was often strong 
enough to enable him to resist with success. It tvas usually easy to 
make friends at court by the presentation of Western curiosities, and 
the mere threat of appealing to the emperor was sometimes sufficient 
to render the local authorities a)mpliant. Above all, the knowledge 
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pames, permitting members to trade independently. The controversy 
lasted long enough to give the system of more or less open trade a 
trial; for since the United Joint Stock virtually ceased to send out 
capital after 1654, while the charter restrictions were quite inopera- 
tive, for about three years the markets of the East were free to all 
comers. As we have seen, advantage was taken of this by a number 
of merchants, including many mcmbem of the Company, to dispatch 
ships to the Indies; but the results were far from satisfactory to those 
responsible for the ventures. In India itself there ensued a ruinous 
competition among their agents, both in the sale of their cargoes and 
in thS purchase of goods for the return voyage; while at home the 
rush to dispose of the latter produced a disheartening drop in prices. 
The merchants concerned soon realised that after all there were 
advantages in the old system,, under which such competition was 
eliminated. A further sobering influence was exerted by the con- 
tinued successes of the Dutch and their evident intention of ousting 
the Portuguese from their remaining possessions in India. The most 
likely method of countering such schemes seemed to be to oppose to 
them a united front such as could scarcely be expected from a 
.“regulated” company; and it may be added that the spectacle of 
the prosperity attained by the Dutch East India Company—itself 
'vorking by means of a joint stock — probably went far to remove the 
prejudice ■\vhich had been inspired against the system by the poor 
results secured by the English CJompany in recent years. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that by February, 1657, the principal 
merchants engaged in the trade, induding many of the chief “inter- 
lopers”, were agreed in desiring the continuance of the joint-stock 
system. At the same time the existing Company resolved to endure 
no further delay, but to dispose by auction of all its rights and privileges 
and to >vithdraw from the trade. This quickly produced a decision 
on the part of the Protector and his advisers to grant a charter sub- 
stantially on the lines of those of Elizabeth and James I ; and on 
19 October, 1657, this document passed the great seal.^ Thereupon 
a new joint stock of nearly ^£740, 000 was subscribed, though as a 
matter of fact only one-half of the capital was ever called up. The 
new stock, it is important to note, was to be a permanent one, with 
the proviso that periodical valuations (the first being fixed for 1664) 
were to be made, when shareholders were to be allowed to withdraw 
their proportionate shares of the assets. For the first time, thercfor<^ 
. the Company acquired a fixed capital, in lieu of successive stocks 
raised and distributed at short intervals. 

Crqmwell’s charter of course lost its validity upon the restoration 
of the monarchy. King Charles, however, made no difficulty about 
granting a fresh one (3 April, j66i), which repeated with certain 
modifications and additions the grant of 1609. Power wa? given to 

^ For iu terms sec Court MiitaUi, 1655-53, P. 
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the Company to seize and send home interlopers to wage war and 
conclude peace with non Christian pnnces and to appoint governors, 
who, m conjunction with their councds, ivere to exercise civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at the various settlements Under this authority 
the agent at Madras was in 1666 created governor of Fort St George, 
while on the acquisition of Bombay the Company in like manner 
appointed the Surat president to be governor of that island Jn view 
of later controversies, it is worth noting that the Company begged 
the king to get the new charter confirmed by parliament Some steps 
were taken in that direction, but nothing was achieved Similarly, 
in the case of Cromwell s charter, die Protector had promifcd to 
obtam parliamentary sanction for the Company’s privileges, but had 
failed to do so 

The East India Company now eptcred upon a period of great 
commercial prosperity, due chiefly to the increasing demand for 
caheoes, tea and coffee Although for some years it prudently re- 
framed from distribuUng its profits using them instead to strengthen 
^ position, a dividend of 20 per cent on the paid up capital was 
distnbut^ m each of the years 1662-4, and one ofdoublethat amount 
m ibb5 ihe losses sustained m the two wars with Holland (1665-7 
and 1672-4) Mused a temporary set back, but in die mam a satis 
tactory rate of dividend was maintained, and in 1682 the Company 
was able not only to pay 50 per cent m money but also to declare a 
bonus of double that figure, creditmg each shareholder with the half 
payment still due on ±e ongmal subscription John Evelyn, uho 
had been one of the subscribers m 1657, records m his diary that he 
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commerJ^'^hniUrf i,"'*'” *5:'' “Bgneved thft this profitable 

1 ^.1, r'''. '’y ‘■“y®' narrow a 

dSIlii r* Ml 'vantmg interlopers who boldly 

powother .r'’”’'? “*'>"'y- "-Ml at home tta nght of any 

lopers The vtetVs^SneTramnlS^e T 

dommant fitmre m the rr.m«e.« Sir Josia Child, who was the 
favour of bo* King Charleslmd hif wT “ t"™’ *= 

ayear after his accession, gave theCompanya'fiSarTefc*^^^ 
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all its priuleges. Then came an unexpected blow in the shape of the 
Revolution, The new government was hugely dependent on the Wliig 
part)', and the hopes of the opponents of monopoly rose high. A 
-wgorous campaign was. organised in support of the demand for a 
revision of the existing si'stem \ while the press teemed with pamphlets 
for and against the Company, to whose enemies were now added the 
various traders who were afiected by its importation of printed 
calicoes and manufactured silks. The battle was long and furious. 
The Company defended itself ably and at limes unscrupulously; but 
the ailments of its opponents made a great impression, and public 
feeling was on the whole in favour of their claims. Early in i6go a 
parliamentar)' committee recommended that the trade should be 
granted to a new joint-stock body, to be established by act; and two 
>’ears later the House of Commons, after the failure of a bill intended 
to wden the cxistirtg Company by increasing its capital to ^1,500,000, 
presented an address to King William, praying him to ^vilhdraw the 
current charter and grant a fresh one on such terms as he might sec 
fit. This could not'be done without three years’ notice; but while 
discussion was proceeding, the Company itself, by omitting to pay 
punctually a tax recently imposed, fo^hed its cliartcr.* A new grant 
was made in October, 1693, which practically carried out the wishes 
of parliament by doubling the capital, restricting the amount ofstock 
that could be held by any one member, and proriding that any mer- 
chant might join on payment of ,(^5. This arrangement, however, 
though it considerably increased the number of shareholders, did not 
pacify the Company’s opponents. Attempts were still made to dis- 
r^ard the charter by sending out private ships; and, upon the Com- 
pany endeavouring to stop one of these (nominally bound for a Spanish 
port), thematter was carried to the House of Commons. A committee 
was appointed which reported that the detention was illegal, and in 
January, 1694, the House passed a resolution “that all the subjects 
England have equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament”. This naturally caused much cxulta- 
tion among the Company's enemies, who were no^v ahlc to allege 
parliamentary authority for trading in the forbidden area. 

In 1695 competition was threatened from an unexpected quarter. 
Seventy-right years earlier James I had granted a patent for a Scottish 
East India Company, but had soon cancelled it under pressure from 
his^English su^ects. Now the project tvas revived, and the Scottish 
Pamament passed an act incorporating a company for the purpose of 
trading to A&ica and the East and West Indies. By the terms of the 
act ha^f the capital might be held outside Scotland; and when it was 

/ Hunter has suggested {HUioty of Bntuk India, 0, 310) that this was done 

, Child being convinced that ms bn^h bribery at court would enable him 

ftseeoH, however, unJdccIy that theCompany 

t}iaf% k* itself at the mercy of the got eminent, and the actual outcome was 

tt had to concede many of the demaods it bad so long resisted. 

CHtv. , ► ■ 7 
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found that ^^300, 000 had been secretly subscnbed m London, the 
English Company in alarm brought the matter before both Houses 
of Parhament National jealous) came at once into play, ^vith the 
result that the Commons resoK^ to take drastic action against the 
subsenbers and to impeach the promoters of the scheme This deterred 
the English members from pa)mg up their subscriptions, and so the 
nnanaal pdsition of the new \ennire ivas senousl) \\e^entd The 
dreaded competition m the East Indies never eventuated, for the new 
Company’s enci^es were exhausted disastrous attempt to found 
a settlement at Danen, m Central Amcnca, yet the opposiOon of 
England rankled long m Scottish breasts, despite the fact that one 
of the articles for the umon of the two kingdoms provided for the 
repayment to the shareholders of their capital with mterest. 

In England the uncertainty prevadmg as to the validity of the East 
India Company’s privileges led that bodv to apply in i6g6 for par 
hamentary sanction to its trade, but tlus proved unsuccessful How* 


e\ er, two y ears later the finanaal needs of King William’s government 
brought the matter to an issue The monopoly w as virtually put up 
to auction between the contending bodies The existing Company, 
which owing to great losses during the war with France, was not in 
a position to make a high bid, offered to mcrcase its capital to 
;Ct, 500,000, and out of this to make a loan to the government of 
£700,000 at 4 per cent mterest, while its competitors undertook to 
form a new company which would lend £2,000,000 at 8 per cent 
The latter terms, despite the higher rate of interest, proved the more 
attractive, and a bill providing for a loan on these conditions was 
introduced Thereupon the East India Company offered to find the 
£2,000,000 rcquiredjsmceitspnvilegescould not besavedontony other 
terms , but the proposal came too late, and the bill receiv ed the royal 
assent in July, i6g8 It provided for a subscnption of £2,000,000 
stwlmg as a loan to the state, which m return would grant to a 
General Soaety”, made up of the subscribers, the exclusive right 
of tradmg to the East Indies, with a savmg clause allowing the existing 
Company to conUnue its operations until the expiry of the three years’ 
notice required by its charter, 1 e until September, 1701 The con 
cesion made to the new body was to last until the gov emment repaid 
f ^ ^ter 1711 The members 

ot me General Soaety ” might either trade separately, to the v alue 
each y ear of the amounts they had severaUy subscnbed or they might 
unite in a fresh joint stock company to which His ^^alestv w-as era- 
"1 ^ Th': great buli of the subsenben 

chose the latter altemaUve, and on 5 September, 1698, they were 
aecotchngl) incorporated bj ro>aI charter under the stile of ' The 

The management 

'"“'y <hrectors. who were to appomt from 
among thcmselics a chairman and deputj chamnan, and nc may 
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note. in passing that the shareholders \vere not required, as in the 
earlier Company, to pay , a separate sum for admission to the 
freedom. ' ■ ' * 

The new body set to ^vork tvith energy.. Ships and factors were 
dispatched to the East j while a special ambassador, Sir William Norris, 
%vas sent to obtain from the Moghul emperor the grant of all necessary, 
priviloges. However, it soon became apparent that to dust the older 
Company from -its well-established position was a task beyond the 
strength of the new.corporafion. Its original capital having been lent 
to th^ government and the interest received thereon being insufficient 
to maintain the trade, fresh money had to be raised from the members, ) 
and this proved difficult of accomplishment. Moreover, the “Old 
Company” (as it was now termed) had taken the precaution to sub- 
scribe, in the name of its tretisurcr, to the loan, thereby 

obtaining the right to trade in his name each year to that amount, 
even after the expiration of its privileges; while the difficulty that 
the Company would cease to be a corp'orate body when its notice 
expired was surmounted in April, 1700, by obtaining an act permitting '' 
its continuance under its oivn name until the repayment of the 
,(^2,000,000 loan. This astute move decided the issue. The “New^ 
Company” had already made tentative proposab for an amalgama-' 
tiem, and as time went on ihb was seen on both sides to be the only 
possible solution. Under pressure from the government, an agreement ' 
•was rcached'early in 1702. The actual direction of the trade during 
.the process of amalgamation was entrusted to a body of “Managers”, 
half to be appointed by each Company, the annual exports being 
provided in equal , proportions by the two bodies. Thb arrangement 
was to l^t for seven years, during which the servants of both Com-, 
panics in the Easfwere to clear ^1 debts and wind up the separate 
-Stocks sent -out before the union. At the end of the time the Old 
Company was to surrender its charter and make over the islands of 
Bombay and St Helena to the New Company, the charter of which 
was to be hencefbttb. tb-a bads. nC“Tbe United 
of England Trading to the East Indies”. Further, the Old Company ‘ 

■ was to purchase from the New sufficient stock to equalise their 
respective shares; while the latter was to pay to the former half 
the difference between the values of the respective “dead stocks” 

' (i.e. buildings, etc.) in the East. 

jThb agreement still left room for dbputes, to settle which an act 
was passed in March, 1708, qnder which the Earl of Godolphin %vas 
appointed arbitrator; the term of the Company’s privileges was 
extended by another fifteen years; and it was given the right of buying - 
out those members of the ‘ ‘ General Society ” who had elected to trade 
on their otvn account. In return for these concessions the United 
Company was required to lend the exchequer a further sum of 
;Ci,aoo,ooo without interest — ffius reducing the rate of interest on 
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the whole debt to 5 per cent Godolphin’s award was issued m 
September, 1 708, and the union was consummated m the following 
March The struggle Avas now at an end, and it is interesting to note 
that Its result was to confirm the monopoly of the trade to a chartered 
joint stock company, though on an improved basis The right of 
parliament to control the conditions of this concession had, however, 
been established, also the pnnaple of requiring in return some 
assistance towards the national finances 

Having thus reviewed the course of events at home, we must now 
follow the development of English trade in India during the ,‘iame 
fifty years, a period which synchronised roughly with the long reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzib Soon after the Restoration the Company 
withdrew from the port to port trade, and as the factories in Upper 
India (Agra, Lucknow, etc } had been abandoned, the English settle 
ments were now m CToups centring at Surat, Madras, and Hugh 
respectively It will merefore be convenient to deal with them more 
or less as separate entities 

In Western India the outstanding feature of the period is the gradual 
nsc of Bombay, ^shlch had been ceded by the Portuguese to King 
Charles II m 1661, taken possession of on his behalf m 1665, and 
made o\er by him to the East India Company three years later That 
Its development was slow is no matter for surprise The island was 
far from healthy, the neighbouring mainland produced little of com 
m^ercial value, and the barrier of the Western Ghats — to say nothing 
\r *^15 insecurity resulung from the constant warfare between the 
Moghuls and the Marathas — precluded any regular communication 
in that direction with Indian trade centres, while the depredations 
of the bold pirates of the Malabar Coast were a perpetual* menace 
to shipping For nearly twenty years, therefore, Surat retained its 
position M the l^adquartcrs of English commerce and the seat of 
the presidency Bombay, however, could afford to bide its time It 
possessed a magnificent harbour, its security, thanks to its position 
and Its fortifications, afforded a stnking contrast to the experience of 
Surat, which wiu sacked by the Maratha chief, Sivaji, in 1664 and 
again m 1670, while the mild and impartial rule of the English proved 
an attraction to traders who had suffered from the tyranny of the 
eSTrV" "lainhnd Its potentialities did not escape the keen 
S , Sir George Oxenden 

Sovemor ofBombay, and he made it tfie 
fee or^ht f '“'f •>> P«t *= new settlement on a satis 
wal established, the local revenue 

vviu set led on equitable terms, a suitable currency was introduced,' 

onIhelhM '"as ',7' »;!“,!<> ■nerchants and craftsmen to settle 

on the ishnd As the result of all this, by the time of Aungier-s death 
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(June, 1677) Bombay was on the high road to prosperity, and its 
population (according to' the estimate of Dr John Fryer) had risen 
to 60,000, three times the number ofits inhabitants under Portuguese 
rule‘. • ' ^ 

The one desire of the English merchants was to be left to pursue 
their calling in peace; but this was impossible in the conditions of the 
time. ,The perennial warfare between the imperial forces and the 
Marathas was quickened in t68i by the arrival in the -Deccan of 
Aurangzib himself, who thus entered upon the long campaign which 
was ^0 engross his attention until his death. Unhappily for Bombay, ^ 
the war was not confined to the land but was carried on at sea as well, 
the Sidi of Janjira (about 45 miles south of Bombay) acting on behalf 
of the emperor against his inveterate foes the Marathas. .The Sidi 
claimed the right to make Boijibay harbour a place of refuge for his 
fleets, and this cotlld hardly be gainsaid without offending Aurangzib ; 
but the effect of the concession was to make the neighbouring waters a 
scene of continual warfare. In 1679 Sivaji seized the island of Kharieri 
at the mouth .of the harbour; whereupon the Sidi fortified its neigh- 
bour, Underi, with the result that all vessels entering the bay were 
liable to attack from one or the other. With the Marathas themselves 
the relations of the English were on an uncertain footing; while 
further south the Malabar pirates were a constant source of trouble. 
Even at Surat, which was distant from 'the scene of action, the strain 
imposed upon the Moghul finances was felt in the increased exactions' 
of the loc^ officials and their arbitrary disregard of the protests of 
the Company’s factors. 

In these conditions of turmoil it became more and more evident 
, that only by^being strong themselves could the English secure the 
continuance of their commerce; and a few months before his death 
Aungicr, himself no lover of war, ivTote to his employers that the trade 
could only be carried on sword in hand. In earlier times the home 
authorities had always turned a deaf ear to counsels of vigorous action, 
and any outlay on fortifications had been looked upon with the greatest 
repugnance. “Now, however, came a change, mainly under the in- 
fluence of Sir Josia Child, who, after seven years’ service in the 
directorate, became governor in i68[, and continued to be the 
dominant force in the Company until his death (1699). He held 
firmly the vie\v that the true line of action was to follow the example 
of the Dutchyby building up a power on tlie Indian coast-line which 
should be sufficiently strong to repel all attacks and to enforce respect 
from its neighbours, even the Moghul emperor himself. In this scheme 
^mjjay was to be the counterpart of the Dutch settlement at Batavia. 
It was to be strongly fortified and provided with sufficient military 
and naval strength to protect English trade; while the cost of all this 
Was to be met from increased rents, customs dues, and municipal 
taxation. Similar measures were to be taken at Madras; and it was 
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in a letter to that place (December, 1687) that the aims of the Com- 
pany were defined, in an oft-quoted passage, as being “to establish 
such a politic of civil! and military power, and create and secure such 
a large revenue to maintaine both. . .as may bee the foundation of 
a large, \s ell-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time to 
come”. 

In the promotion of these designs Sir Josia found a willing agent in 
his namesake,^ John Child, who m 1682 became president of Surat 
and governor of Bombay. The firstfruits of the new policy w’cre, 
ho^\ever, disconcerting. The endeavour to raise the revenue and cut 
down the expenditure at Bombay caused a revolt of the garrison 
in 1683* under its commandant, Richard Kcigvvin, who until 
November in the following year governed the settlement in the 
name of King Charles, submitting only on the appearance of a naval 
force with a royal mandate for the surrender of the place. The re- 
bellion ha>nng been quelled, the Company proceeded to develop its 
schemes. Already President Child had been appointed captain- 
Mncral of the Company’s sea and land forces on that coast; and in 
October, 1686, when the Company, goaded by the injuries received 
in 'Bengal (as described later), had resolved to make a firm stand 
against the exactions of the Moghul offiejah, whatever the conse- 
quences might be, a further step was taken. Child (who had been 
created a baronet in the preceding year) w.is given the imposing title 
'ofCaptain-General,* Admiral, and Commandcr-in-Chiefof the Corn- 
pan) *s forces throughout its possessions, as viell as Director-General 
of all mercantile alTairs; and lie was authorised to proceed to Madras 
and Bengal to regulate matters in those parts, should he sec fit. 
Ordinarily he was to reside at Bombay, which in consequenos (May, 
1687) superseded Surat as the headquarters of the western presidency. 
To complete the organisation of the English possessions (and especially 
to check the interlopers who were making such inroads upon the 
Company’s trade) a court of admiralty was erected at Bombay in 
1684, and another at Madras tw'o>cars later, both under letters patent 


‘ It has been generaUy stated that the two Chdds were hrothtra; but Mr OhNcr Sirachcy 
has shown that thu was not the case {Ktigntti's RtMhen, pp. ao, iCa) ^ 

• Thts tlcsignation— usually shortened lo "Ceneral’'-— was explained In a letter oi 
August, iGa7 , as being intended to give to m holder ** the -line prehcminence and authorit) 
which the Dutch confer upon their Gene^l at Hatavia”. Its nub^ucnt hutor) is worth 
noting After the death of Sir John a»ad, Sir John Colcbborough was sent out (l<>9t) « 
commiswry and supervisor, and two yeas* later he was made captain'ccneral and com- 
inander-in-chief, with Madras ns hu headquanen, white Sir John Ga>r?sva.s toactMlhs 
covemof of Itonjuiy. On the death of Goldiborough, Gaier 
i*'*' *’1”* “f* General*' (iC^), remaining at Bombiy, while Higginson, the 
kt Ten sears later (Ga)cr being kept mprison 

lwum«l Ih.. authotitics) J»ir Nirholai \laite. the new governor of 

laid tlsim In ii ^ , and upon hw dismissal in 1708 his luccessoTi Aislabie, 
tide s«, abolished in (71s. when the new post of 
t^hruieiint f'Omhay was rrcstrtl, witli B.wnc as its first occupant The tide 

MaiCk, ^ tajned In ifioO, wlwn "niomu Put was appointed governor of 
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obtained from the king in 1683. Further, in 1688 a municiisaUty was 
«tablished at Madras, with a ma^w and t\velve aldermen, including 
several Portuguese and Indians — a concession intended to reconcile 
the inhabitants to a s^'stem of local taxation. 

. Into the tvar tvith the Moghuls which resulted from the troubles in 
Bengal the English on the Avestem coast entered only after a long 
hesitancy and in a feeble manner. The seizure of some Moghul vessels 
brought about a rupture towards the end of 1688, with the conse- 
quence that the factors at Surat were imprisoned. Child in retaliation 
captiyred a number of richly freighted ships.* Thereupon ensued a 
siege of Bombay by the Moghul forces, until in i6go the English put 
an end to the war by a humiliating submission, involving the payment 
of a considerable sum. Child, whose dismissal ^vas one of the con- 
ditions of peace, died just a| the negotiations were reaching a 
conclusion. * 

The remainder of the period was filled with trouble, owing largely 
to the depredations of the English pirates who were swarming in the 
Indian Ocean and capturing Indian vessels. For these their peaceful 
compatriots were held responsible, tvith the result that for some time 
all the factors at Surat and Broach tverc kept in prison by the Moghul 
authorities. On top of all this came the bitter rivalry between tJie 
servants of the Old and New Companies, elsewhere alluded to. Before 
leaving the subject mention should be made of the settlements estab- 
lished during the half-century on the Malabar Coast, mamly in order 
to obtain a supply of pepper. The chief of these were at Rajapur, 
.which factory was plundered by Sivajl in 1661, subsequentiy re- 
established, but abandoned in 1679; at Tcllicherri, where the English 
settled i« 1683; at Anjengo, first established about 1694; and at 
Karwar, where a factory was maintained (\vith some intermissions) 
from 1660 until the middle of the eighteenth century and was then 
withdrawn, leaving Tcllicherri and Anjengo to supply the needs of 
■ the pepper traffic. , 

On the eastern side of India the new start, made upon the grant 
of Cromwell’s charter, separated the Coast factories (Fort St George, - 
Masulipatam, etc.) from those in Bengal and Bihar (centring at 
Hugh), each of these nvo groups forming an agency, under the presi- 
dency ofSurat; but this arrahgementlastedonlytill 1661, when Madras 
became once more the seat of government for all tlie factories on that 
si^e of India.,The domestic history of the agency for the next quarter 
of a century was on the whole one of peaceful progress. The capture 
of the Portugese settlement at St Thome by the forces of the king 
• of Gqlconda in 1662 drove a considerable number of its inhabitants 
to the shelter of Fort St George; and about 1670 the population of 

* In 1693-4 Company paid into the royal exdacquer £16,638 as ihe’king’s tenth' 
snare of the value of prizes taken dtiriog the war (W. R. Scott’s Jo/nt Stock Companies, 
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Aurangzib in April, 1701, and was graciously received; but the 
emperor was irritated by the depredations committed by European 
pirates upon Indian vessels carrying pilgrims to the Red Sea ports, 
and the wazir, whom Norris had imwisdy offended, threw all sorts 
of obstacles in his way. The ambassador found that he could only 
obtain the farmans he desired by undertaking to make compensation 
for all Jndian ships taken by the pirates; and thereupon he quitted 
the court abruptly and returned to Surat. He died on the homeward 
voyage in 1702. 

Mefinwhile the presidents appointed by the New Company had 
added to the difficulties of their position by "quarrelling violently with 
the representatives of the older body. All three of these new presidents 
were discharged servants of the Old Company, and this fact added 
acrimony to the disputes, which were further embittered by the fact 
that the newcomets had been given the rank of “King’s consul”, and 
were not slow to claim jurisdiction over all Englishmen resident in 
India. This pretension was indignantly repudiated by the servants of 
' the Old Company, who maintained that the privileges of the latter 
remained intact until 1701 at least. The Indian authorities, while 
taking little interest in the controveny, were naturally inclined to 
support the representatives of the older body; and when at Surat the 
New Company’s president, Sir Nicholas Waite, tore down the flag 
that floated over the rival factory, it was at once replaced under a 
military guard sent by the Moghul governor. It is true that Waite’s 
charges against the Old Company, of complicity in the piracies from 
which the Indian traders were suffering, bore fruit in the seizure, by 
the emperor’s orden, of Sir John Gayer arid other servants of the 
oldtT body; but the blow recoiled on the New Company, whose 
factors in Bengal were also arrested under the same instructions. 
Most of the Old Company’s servants in that province secured them- 
selves in the recently erected Fort William at Calcutta; while Madras 
successfully resisted the troops sent to occupy it. In the latter presi- 
dency John Pitt, the Ne^v Company’s representative, had established 
’rus’neahquartcrs aCcilasullpatam, whence’he carried, on a violent con- 
troversy with his relative Thomas Pitt, the governor of Madias, much 
to his o^v^ discomfiture. The distractions caused by these disputes, 
and Norris’s failure to obtain authority for new settlements, formed 
powerful arguments for an amalgamation of thejwo companies; and 
v;hen once tljis was effected, the fint task of the court of managers 
was to heal the dissensions in India. Accordingly the grant of con- 
sular powers was rescinded; at Madras Governor Pitt was confirmed 
in his post; in Bengal a curious experiment was tried for a time of a 
council of four members who were to preside in turn; while on the 
ivcstcm side Gayer ^vas to be governor of Bombay and Waite presi- 
dent at Surat. A* proriso that, in the event of Gayer’s continued 
imprisonment, Waite ivas to act for him enabled the latter to take 
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possession of the post, which Jic continued to hold until his dismissal 

'”l 7 now remains to trace the progress of the Enghsh in Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa .Under the arrangements made upon Cromwell s grant 
of a charter, an agent was appointed, with Hugh as his headquarters, 
having under Ins control the factories of Patna, Kasimbazar, and 
Balasore, the last named being the port at which all cargoes were 
recaved or shipped ^ This arrangement was, however, short-lived, 
foe m 1661 the agency was abolished and the factors were replaced 
under the agent at Madras The importance of Dacca, both ^ the 
seat of goiemment and as a centre for the purchase of fine cotton 
goods, led the Company m 1 668 to sanction the formation of a factory 
m that city, while a few years later others were opened at Rajmahal 
and at Malda The trade of the English in these parts grew steadily 
both m \olume and in value The Company looked to Bengal for its 
regular supply of saltpetre, for which there was an c\ er-incrcasing 
demand in Europe , while great quantities of silk and silk goods were 
also purchased, artisans being brought from England to improve the 
methods of manufacture Sugar and cotton yarn were further articles 
of export, and by 1680 the annual investment m Bengal Iiad risen to 
,^150, 000 ® In hopes of further development, the Company in 1681 
determined to make the settlements there independent of Madras, 
and accordingly in (he following >car William Hedges, one oflhe 
‘ committees , was sent outas “Ageniand Govemorof allaffairs and 
factones in the Bay of Bengal” The experiment did not prove a 
success In 1684 Hedges was dismissed and the Bengal factones were 
once again placed under Fort St George, the agent at wlucli was given 
the new title of President and Governor for tlie Coast and Bay 

Now came a time of senous trouble For many years there had 
been friction with the local ofDaals over the quesuon of waydues 
and customs From the beginning the Enghsh had aimed at securing 
complete exemption from such imposts, m consideration of an annual 
present of 3000 rupees, and m 1656 they had obtained from Shah 
Shuja, who was then governing the province, a grant freeing them 
from all demands on tins score ’ Such an arrangement was much to 
the benefit of the factors themselves, since their pnvate trade passed 
free as well as the Company’s, while tlve necessary presents went down 
*he account of latter, and accordingly they made strenuous 
efforts to secure its continuance On the other hand the Moghpl 
officios saw no reason why the fast mcreasmg commerce of the English 
should escape the tolls levied upon other merchants, nor did they 
recognise that the mshan of Shah Shuja was binding upon his 

bt' “■ 

• Bruce s vtnnu/j u 4oJ 

* For grants relatiDg to Bengal, 1633-60 S« ttwi appendix to Engf jJ Ftulones 
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successors. The factors made several attempts to settle the matter by 
obtaining an irnperial farman in 'their favour, but without success; 
and although Shaista Khan, then governor, gave them in 1678 a 
fresh nishan, with the approval of the emperor, freeing.' them from 
dues, these were soon again demanded. Two years later a farman was 
at las^obtai^ed from Aurangzib, which seemed to settle the dispute 
in favour of the English; but the wording was ambiguous, and the 
Indian officials declared that it really authorised them to demand 
the same du« as were paid by the English at Surat. The factors were 
powerless to resist any exactions the authorities chose to make, since 
it was easy to enforce the demand by stopping the saltpetre boats on 
their way down the Ganges or by preventing the native merchants 
from dealing with the English; and full advantage was taken of both 
. methods to extort money from tlje factors. Gradually the latter canie 
to the conclusion that force was the only remedy and that it was ■ 
essential for their security to establish, at or near the mouth of the 
Ganges, a fortified settlement similar to those at Madras and Bombay. 
-This they might make the centre of their trade' and thither they might 
'vdthdraw when threatened ; while from such a base they could at any 
time exert pressure upon the viceroy by stopping the sea-borne trade 
of the province. The home authorities, who (as we have seen) were 
already persuaded of the necessity of adopting a bold policy, readily 
fell in with this vietv', and in 1686 they sent out orders that the Bengal 
' factories should-bc tvithdrawn and an attempt made to seize Chitta- 
png, for which purpose they dispatched several ships and a small 
force of soldiers. At the same time on the western side of India the 
Moghul coast was to be blockaded and the local shipping seized; 
while theiCbast settlements were to assist with the full strength of their 
resources. The enterprise was a rash one, though all might have been 
well if the Company had left the control of affairs entirely in the hands 
of Job Chamock, its experienced agent in Bengal; not that fighting 
• would have been entirely avoided, but an accommodation would have 
been reached more speedily and nothing^ would have been done as 
regar^ the absurd plan of attacking so distant a port as Chittagong. 
In point of fact a rupture was forced by the Moghul governor of 
Hugh, who in October, 1686, made an attack upon the factory there.^ 
The assault was repelled, but Chamock deemed it wise to abandon 
the place and drop down the river to Sutanati (on the site of the 
.. mgdern Calc^ta), from whence he carried on some negotiations with 
ffie viceroy. These failing, the English withdrew further down the 
Hugh river and fixed their headquarters on the island of Hijili, at its 
mout^ ; while, in reprisal for the injuries sustained, their ships sacked 
and burnt tlie town of Balasore. In their new station they were 
blockadedhy the'Moghul forces, while fever made great havoc among 

For a detailed account of the operations xce the introduction to C. R. Wilson’s Early 
Amials of the Engluh in Bengal, vol. i. 
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THE COMPANY'S TRADE, 1700^1750 log- 

The proposal found many supporters, and the East India Company 
in alarm offered to pay ;3^200,ood to the treasury and to reduce its 
rate of interest on the government debt to 4 per cent. These terms 
wrere accepted, with the result that in 1730 an act was passed pro- 
longing the Company’s privileges to 1769. A further extension untU 
1783 was granted in 1744, at the cost of the loan of a further sum of 
one million to the government at 3 per cent. An act of 1750 reduced 
the interest on the earlier loan of j^3,200,ooo to 3|- per cent, up to 
. Christmas, 1757, and 3 per cent, thereafter. Thus the interest paid 
by the government on its total indebtedness to the Company was 
placed on a general level of 3 per cent. The ^1,000,000 lent in 
1744 was not added to the Company’s capital, tvhich remained at 
;^3,20o,ooo down to 1786, when another ^800,000 was raised at a 
considerable premium. The capital was further increased in 1 789 and 
’ ^793 hy hvo sums'of ;£'i,ooo,ooo each, likewise raised at a high pre- 
mium; thus making a total of ^6,000,000, a figure that was not varied 
down to 1858. 

During the period under consideration the dividend paid by the 
Company rose rapidly from 5 per cent, in 1708-9 to 10 per cent, in 
1711-12. After continuing at that rate dll 1722, it dropped to 8 per 
'cent., and in 1732 to 7 per cent. In 1743 it rose again to 8 per cent., 
and remained at that figure till 1755. 

The parliamentary sanction under which the Company’s monopoly 
was exercised effectually debarred other British subjects from any 
, open competition; but there were not wanting enterprising spirits 
who sought to make profit by taking service with its foreign rivals, 
particularly the Ostend East India Company. To check this practice 
the English Company in 1718 obtained an act authorising the seizure 
of any British subject found trading under such auspices; and further 
enactments for the same purpose were passed in 1 72 1 and 1 723. Giving, 
however, to the pressure brought to bear by the several governments 
concerned, this danger was soon after removed (as related elsewhere) 
by the suspension of the charter of the Ostend Company. 

Y'ne steady development 01 fhe 'East India Company'^s trade is 
shown by the fact that, whereas for the live years 1708-9 to 1712-13 
on an average eleven ships were dispatched annually to'the East, for 
4 the similar period between 1743-4 and 1747-8 the number was 
twenty per .annum, of much larger tonnage. It may be mentioned 
t^at at this tiijie, ^vhatever the size of the vessel, the tonnage chartered 
by the Company was never more than 499 tons. The reason is a curious 
one. By a clause in the 1698 charter the Company was bound to 
pro\'yle a chaplain for every ship of 500 tons or over; and it would 
seem that, rather than incur this expense, the directors chose to engage 
a larger number of vessels, though in effect the cost must have 
been greater. The obnoxious clause was not repeated in tlie act of 
17735 whereupon the’ Company began to charter ships at their full 
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measurements, and later on considerably increased its requirements 
m regard to the size of vessels 

One feature of importance m the Company's history during 
the closing years of the seventeenth and the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century was the agitation exated amongst English manu 
facturers by the competition of the cotton and silk fabrics imported 
from India During the early years of the trade the piere goods 
brought into the country competed, as we have seen, mostly with 
linens from the continent, and the greater cheapness of the former 
ensured them a general wdcome, whether they tv ere plain or p, anted 
About 1676, however, calico pnntmg works were started near London, 
and the industry quickly became one of importance, tvith the result 
that soon protests began to be heard against the importation by the 
Company ofprmted Indian cahcoes*\vhich undersold those produced 
tn England itself Similar objections were raised by the silk weavers* 
agamst India wrought silks, as bang detrimental to another rising 
industry, wlule behind both parties stood the woollen manufacture^, 
who alleged that the growing use of these foreign silks and cottons 
was ruimng the staple manufacture of the country In the spnng of 
1696 a bill was introduced to restrain the wearing of Indian silks, 
panted calicoes, etc , but the opposition of the East India Company 
resulted in such vital amendments that the bill was ^owed to drop 
A fresh measure was then brought in, only to be abandoned owing 
to a disagreement between the two Houses, and as a consequence 
senous riots on the part of the artisans affected occurred in Nov ember, 
1696, and the following spring The agitation was continued until 
an act was passed (1700) forbidding the use ofAsiatic silks and panted 
and dyed calicoes, though these goods might Still be broughtin for re 
exportation This legislation has been, represented as a wrong done 
to India, but it must be remembered that the latter was then in no 
closer relation to England than any other country, while the en» 
couragement of home industnes was looked upon as a pnmary duty 
Moreover, the effect upon the trade of the two countaes was not so 
detnmcntal as had been feared, for the demand for raw silk, plain 
calicoes, and cotton yam was considerably increased In 1720 came 
a fresh turn, nolent protests from the woollen and silk manufacturers 
induced Parhament to forbid the use (with certain exceptions) of» 
^icocs dyed or panted m England This prohibiUon, though modi- 
tied m 1736 by permission to pnnt on cotton stuffs having a hiv*n 
warp, was maintmned until 1774, when the Bntish calico pnnters 
were once more allowed to dye and pnnt stuffs wholly made of cotton, 
provided these were manufactured in Great Britain The rapid rise 
of the Enghsli cotton industry, based upon Arkwnght’s inventions, 
soon removed all fear of Indian competition, though as a matta of 
fact the prohibitory enactments lingered on the statute book until the 
nineteenth century 



SURMAN»S EMBASSY 

One special feature of the Company’s operations , during the period 
under survey ^v^as the development of the trade in tea from China and 
- coffee from the ReA Sea ports. Both articles came into use in England 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and by 1686 the con- 
sumption of tea had increased to such an extend that the Company 
decided to remove it from the list of articles open to private trade and 
to resei^e the commerce to itself. Supplies w^e at first procured from . 
Bantam; and after the withdrawal of the English factors from that 
port in 1682, Surat and Madras became the intermediaries. From 
the beginning of the eighteenth century attempts were made to estab-^ 
Hsh a regular trade with China to .meet the increasing demand for 
tea, and by 1715 these efforts had proved successful.' Some idea of 
^the growth of ffie.trade, and of the gradual reduction in the price of 
the commodity, is afforded by fact that, whereas in 1706 the sales, 
amounted to 54,600 lb., fetching the amount sold. in 1750 

was 2,325,000 lb., which realised about ;^544,ooo. Coffee made its 
fint appearance in the' Company’s sale lists at the beginning of 1660. • 
This commodity tvas easily procurable at Surat, whence there was 
a constant trade 'with the Red Sea ports; but later it was found worth 
while to reopen for the purpose the factory originally started atMokha 
early in the seventeenth century. In 1752, however, this arrangement" 
was abandoned and the trade was left to be managed by the super- . 
cargoes of the ships employed in the traffic. 

As in the preceding section, the history of the period 1700-50 
may best be treated by examining iri succession the records of the ,, 
groups forming the respective presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. Each of these had its peculiar difficulties, but surmounted 
them ^vith more or less success; and each went on its way without 
heeding overmuch what wus happening elsewhere. The one exception ' 
occurred early in the century, when all three presidencies were con- 
cerned in an embassy sent to Delhi to obtain a comprehensive grant 
from the Moghul emperor. The idea originated. wiffi Governor Pitt 
of Madras in 1708, ^vhen the emperor Shah ’Alam I was in Southern 
India; "but 'btfore the matter could "be put in train the court had 
returned to Delhi. Further delay was caused by the death of that 
monarch and the subsequent contest for the crowm. When, however - 
tlie struggle ended in the accession ofFarrutlisiyar, v.-ho had shown 
himself well disposed towards thcEnglish.itwasresohcdtogofbnvatd 
Wth the project; and the mission, which was under the charge of 
John Surman, reached Delhi in the summer of lyrj. The necotiations 
were so protracted that it was the middle of July-, ijiy, bdixo Stmnan 
was jible to qmt the ramt^, caroing rvith him the firmans he had 

■ H o’"'" a aided bj- the sendee rendered 

by W illiam H™dton, the doctor attached to the mission, in curing 
the emperor of a painful disease; but the story that the imeessimS • 
were granted as a reward for Hanniton’s assslance is one that svifl 
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not 5tand exaimnaUon The three farmans brought back by Surman 
^\trc addressed to the officials of the three provinces— Hyderabad, 
Gujarat, and Bengal (including Bihar and Onssa)— in which the 
English were settled The right of the latter to trade in Bengal free 
of all dues, subject to the customary payment of 3000 rupees per 
annum, was confirmed they were to be alloived to rent additional 
temtory round Calcutta and to settle where else the) might„choose 
their long standmg privilege of freedom from dues throughout the 
province of Hyderabad was conunued, the only payment required 
being the existing rent paid for Madras certain neighbounng villages, 
which had long been m dispute, were added to that city a rearrange- 
ment of the Company's land round Vizagapatam was sanctioned 
a )early sum of 10,000 rupees was accepted m satisfaction of all 
customs and dues at Surat and the ^pees corned by the Compan) 
at Bombay were alloised to pass current throughout the imperial 
donumons Though Surman had not obtained aD for which he had 
asked, he had secured a great deal, and his embassy stands out as a 
landmark in the histor) of the Company’s settlements * 

The Bengal factors soon discovert that it was easier to obtain an 
impenal farman than to induce the local officials to obey jt, m the 
disorganised state of thekmgdom Ja’farKhan, the governor of Bengal, 
openly declared that the English should never enjoy the additional 
villages round Calcutta specified in the grant, and ^though possession 
was obtained of some of them m an indirect manner, it was not until 
Chve’s treaty with Siraj ud daula in 1757 that the territory was 
entirely brought under British control Nevertheless Calcutta con- 
tinued to grow m importance and wealth, and by the middle of the 
century its popuIaUon was estimated at over 100,000 as compared 
with the 15,000 of 1704 This, it is true, was partly owing to a great 
mflux about 1742, caused by the invasion of the provmce by the 
Marathas The approach of these raiders created great consternation, 
for Fort ^^llllam (finished in 1716) was oflittle real strength, and more- 
over Its defensive capabilities had just been seriously reduced by the 
erecuon of warehouses against ns southern face However, the in- 
habitants dug a broad ditch round a great part of the town, wlule 
batteries placed at vanous points assisted to Secure it from sudden 
attack Fortunately these defences were not tested, for the Nawab 
’All ^Va^dl Khan managed, with the aid of a nval body of Marathas, 
to clear his province of the invaders, and although the latter returned 
in 1744, they were then defeated and driven back to th'eir own tern- 
tones The general insecunty led to the consideraUon of many plans 
for the improvement of Fort William, but the expense, and the natural 
unwillingness of the owners to consent to the cleanng away ot the 
houses that crowded around it, prevented action being taken until 


‘ Tlie full story will be found tn C R WiLon s Early AnnaU \ol it, pt 
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it was too late. Had greater prevision been exercised, the story of the 
Black Hole might never have been written. 

The domestic history of Calcutta for this period includes also Uie 
erection of a church (St Anne’s, consecrated in 1709): the building 
of a fine home for the governor in the fort*, and &e organisation of 
a judicial system under a charter granted by George I in September, 
1 726, ^v^ich also provided for the appointment of a mayor, sheriff, and 
aldermen. The courts thus established were similar to those erected 
at Madrm under the same charter, as described later, but they did 
not come into full operation. 

' - Codcerning the subordinate settlements in Bengal there is little to 
record, save constant quarrels \rith the local functionaries, rvho, being 
now practically uncontrolled from Delhi, made the most of their 
opportumties to extort money.^Thc trade of the English \vas very- 
prosperous, alike as regards the regular operations of the Company 
and the private trade of its serv'ants (which was sheltered under its 
privileges) ,* and naturally the officials did their best to take toll of it 
for their otvn advantage. It \viis equally to be expected that such 
exactions should be resisted as far as possible; and hence a lengthy 
story of disputes and reconciliations. 

During this half-century the English settlement at^Madras likewise 
grew and prospered, though its history' affords few events that call for 
notice in the present rapid survey. The absorption in 1717 of five 
additional villages (originally granted in 1708) has been mentioned 
already. Twenty-five years later a grant was obtained of Vepeiy' and 
four other hamlets. The territory occupied by the British was still, 
ho^veve^, quite small, comprising a space of about five miles by three; 
while thejr only other footholds on the Coromandel Coast were Fort 
St Darid at Cuddalore and factories at Viragapatam and Masuli- 
•patam. In 1 727 a ne\v charter (this time from the cro\vn, not from the 
Company) remodelled the Madras corporation, reducing the number 
of aldermen and appointing a sheriff, to be chosen annually by the 
governor and council. The mayor and aldermen were authorised to 
try all civil cases, with an appeal to the governor and council, whose 
decision -was to be final up to 1000 pagodas; when that amount was 
exceeded, an appeal fnight be made to the King in Council. The 
governor and the five semor members of his council were to be justices 
of the peace for the town and were to hold quarter sessions for the 
tri^ of criminal cases. 

Un the western side of India the commerce of Bombay steadily 
increased, in spite of the disturbances caused by disputes with the 
Portuguese and "the Marathas, and hostilities with the Malabar 
pirates, notably the Angrias, who dominated the coast-line bet^veen 
Bombay and Goa and attacked all v«sels that offered a reasonable 
chance of capture. * Boone, who was president and governor from 
17*5 to 1722, not only built a wall round Bombay, to guard*against 
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sudden raids, but also constructed a number of fighting ships for the 
piotecUon of commerce DuringthenextEarty years several expeditions 
were fitted out against the pirates, but it was not until the capture of 
Suvarndnig in 1755 by Commodore James and the destrucuon of 
Ghena^ m the followmg year by CUve and Admiral Watson that the 
power of the Angnas was broken In these operauons the English 
were much aided by the cordial relations that had been established 
with the Peshwa, whose troops co operated on both occasions A much 
less welcome outcome of Maratha prowess %vas their capture of Bassein 
fi-om the Portuguese in 1 739, which brought them unpleasantly near 
to Bombay itsdf 

Of the internal organisation of that town the most noteworthy 
developments were the establishment of a bank in 1720 the erection 
of a mayor s court (similar to that a^ Madras, and created under the 
same charter) in 1728 and the formation of a lai^e dockyard a few 
years later, under a Parsi shipbuilder Irom Surat By 1 744 the popu- 
lation had risen to 70,000, while the revenues amounted to about 
sixteen lakhs of rupees Grose, who arrived on the island m I750> 
records that the draining of the marshes had materially improved the 
healthiness of Bombay, while ‘ the mildness of the government and 
the toleration of all religions” had drawn thither large numbers of 
artificers and merchants from Surat and other places on the mainland 

Concurrendy widi the growth and consolidation of the English 
settlements came increased competition from other European powers 
Of the rivalry of the French, Dutch, and Portuguese nothing need 
here be said, as the subject is dealt with elsewhere in the volume, but 
some account must be given of the efforts made by other nations of 
the West to establish themselves in India and secure a sh^xe of the 
profitable trade resulting The Danish East India Company was 
established m 1616, and four years later a settlement was made at 
Tranquebar, on the south eastern coast From thence commerce was 
soon extended to Masuhpatam, and later to Bengal, but adequate 
support from home was wanting and for a long time the exiguous 
trade of the Danes consisted chiefly m carrying goods from India to 
Macassar and other parts of the Malayan Archipelago In fact more 
than once they were on the point of yieldmg Tranquebar to either 
the English or the Dutch and relinquishing the trade A fresh com- 
pany, however, was started m 1670, and to this body a new charter 
was granted about thirty years later, but its operations met with so 
htUc success that m 1714 the factoncs in Bengal were withdraifn 
On the suspension of the Ostend Company (mentioned later), an 
endeavour was made to attract its shareholders into the Danish body, 
though without success, owing to representauons made by the English, 


‘ IkttM known as V jayadnig Upon lb caworc it was handed over to the Marathas 
in exchange for Bankoj (rCTaini^ Ton Viaona) which thus became the earliest British 
posseii on on the ma nland of tVeslcm India 
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Dutch, and French governments A nnv company \vas started m 
1729, which in 1732 obtained a charter confirming its pnvjlcgcs for 
forty years— a term aftensards extended to 1792 In 1755 a fresh 
settlement vvas made in Bengal, this time at Scrampur (on the Hugh), 
besides others in tlie Nicobar Islands and on the Malabar Coast The 
principal trade of the Danes vv as, how cv cr, with China for tea, vvhicii 
was laj^ely smuggled from Denmark into Great Entain, until a 
reduction in the duty on that commodity made this illicit commerce 
unprofitable On the outbreak of hostilities between llic tw o countries 
in 1891 Serampur and Tranquebar were captured by the English, 
but they were immediately restored under the treaty of Armens Six 
years later, on the renewal of the war, both places were again taken 
possession of, and they were retained until the general peace restored 
them to their former owners Finally, m 1 B J5, all the territory in India 
belonging to the Danes, V12 Tranquebar, Scrampur, and a piece of 
ground at B J^ore, was sold to the English East India Company for 
twelve and a^^lf lakhs of rupees 

The treaty Utrecht (1713), which transferred the Spanish 
Netherlands to House of Austria, was indirectly the means of 
adding another ce trade between Europe and Asia 

The merchantmans whtf ®rs were not slow to seize tlic opportumly 
thus presentedpeans, several private ventures Uic emperor, in 
spite of remon^^vas a pli^m England and Holland, granted (1723) 
a charter to an rposcs ^ gencrmly known as the Ostend Company 
This quickly esty tke a* a prosperous commerce with Bengal and 
China, its succcs'^^E^-tig largely due to the extensive smuggling into 
England that ensued from the proximity of Ostend to our south- 
eastern ports The London Company was much exercised at this 
lUiat competition, while tlic other European nations concerned in 
th^ Eastern trade also felt themselves aggneved As a result the 
matter was pushed to the forefront of politics, and when m 1727 a 
treaty was negotiated for securing to ^ia^a Tlicrcsa the inheritance 
of her father’s domimons.^tliccraveror was obUgpd.to ag^reatnsiis^cod- 
for seven years the privileges of the Ostend Company, while the 
treaty of 1731, by which Great Britain guaranteed the succession of 
Mana Theresa, contained a clause which stipulated for the definite 
suppression of that body Its chief settlement in India, Bankibazar 
(on the Hugh, three miles north of Barrackporc), hoisted the flag of 
th^ Austrian emperor, and trade was continued under its protection, 
but in 1 744 the place was besieged by the faujdar of Hugh (at the 
instigation, it was alleged, of the Dutch and the English), and the 
garrison, finding the position hopeless, embarked in their trading 
ships and departed Many of them were killed m Pegu, whither the 
chief Schonamille, led them, the remamder took to piracy until they 
fell in with an English man of war, when they preferred joining that 
ship to standing their tnal as pirates 
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The gap caused by the disappearance of the Ostend association 
■was filled to some extent by a Swedbh East India Company, chartered ’ 
in 1731 and trading almost exclusively with China. Its privileges 
were renewed from time to time, but it slowly perished when the 
reduction of the English duties on tea extinguished the profits made 
by smuggling that commodity into Great Britain. The project of an 
Austrian East India Company 'vvas revived in 1775, when^at the 
instigation of William Bolts, a discharged servant of the English 
Company, a charter was granted by the empress Maria Theresa to 
“The Imperial Company of Trieste”. However, after experi^cing 
many vicissitudes during the ensuing ten years, this association be- 
came bankrupt. With the mention of two Prussian ventures — the 
China Company, founded in 1750, and the Bengal Company, started 
three years later — ^neither of which proved a success, we may bring 
to a conclusion the story of the attempts made by the mid-jBuropean 
powers to share in the trade with the East. 



CHAPTER V 


THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

^ThE^Wot of the Austrian Succession, though in appearance it 
achieved nothing and left the political boundaries of India unaltered, 
yet marks an epoch in Indian history. It demonstrated the over- 
vvhehning influence of sea-power when-intclligently directed; it dis- 
played the superiority of European-methods of war over those followed,. 
. by Indian arihies ; it revealed the political decay that had eaten into 
the heart of the Indian state system; and its conclusion illustrated the 
resultant tendency of European treads to intrude into a world that- 
had previously altogether ignored them. In short, it set the^tage for 
the experiments of Duplebc and the accomplishments of Clive A 
f The only part of India affected by the war was the Camatt^ On 
the coast lay three important European aties— Negapatara under the 
Dutch; Pondichery under the French; and Madras under the English. 
Each was a place of large trade; each was inhabited by some 20,000 
or 30,000 Indians who had gathered themselves round the small 
group of Europeans, 400 or 500 m number, who formed the dominant 
clement; each was a place of reputed strength. They had sprung into * 
existence for purposes of trade; and had attracted their Indian popu- 
„ lation, in part by the opportunities of wealth, in part by the certainty 
of protection omired by their walls and ships. Behind them the 
country was divided out between Hindu and Muslim. At Arcot, 
dependeht on the subahdar of the Deccan, was the nawab of the 
, Carnatic. He was busy trying to convert what had in ongin been a 
, mere official appointment into an hereditary rule, for his superior, 
>^2am-ul-mul0 was old, and constantly occupied \vith his aggressive 
Maratha neighbours or wth the troubled affairs of Northern India. 
The nawab’s territoties formed a. uaxtow itdp along the coast 
stretching from On^ole on the north tojinjionthesouth, and bounded 
westwards by tlie lulls that buttress the Deccan. Up these he never 
, attempted to spread bis dominions; but southward lay a number of 
small, ^ feeble states that invited his attack. The first of th«e was 
Trichinopoly, which, in 1736, was ruled by a Hindu princess, widow 
of the last n\yak, vvhose family had established itself there on the 
break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire at the end of the sixtcendi 
c^tury. This had been conquered by Nawab Dost ’Ali’s.son, Safdar 
Ali,*and liis son-in-law, Chanda Sahib, in 1736 or 1737, and this 
success was foUotved by the occupation of Madura by Chanda Sahib’s 
brother.! Tanjore, however, which had been established as a result 

, * Cf Onnt MSS, Vanouj, XV, 10-15, 
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of the Maratha invasion of the Camatic m the previous century, did 
not fall so readily It was smaJI, but it was nch and fertile, and 
although on several occasions Chanda Sahib and his brother in law, 
Safdar ’All, besieged the capital and plundered Ihe country round, 
they nt\ er succeeded in mastering it ^ Their attempts led to the 
expulsion of their own family from Arcot 
Although the Maratha armies had not set foot m the Carnatic for 
over a generation, the Peshwa had a standing pretext for intervention 
whenever it suited Maratha policy This was the claim to a quarter 
of the revenues known as ckauth In 1740 Fateh Singh and R^ghuji 
Bhonsle, t\v o of the pimcapai Maratha generals, were sentavith a large 
army of horse to levy the largest contribution that circumstances 
would permit Their expedition was probably suggested by the com 
plaints of their fellow Maratha, the r?ja of Tanjore , but the common 
rumour was that they had been invited by Safdar ‘’Ah m jealousy of 
Chanda Sahib’s^ designs,® or that they had been abetted by Nasir 
Jang, son of Nixam ul mulk, m order to get them out of hts father’s 
temtories In any case their sudden movement southwards from the 
neighbourhood of Cuddapah took Dost ’AJi by surprise He marched 
with what troops he had at hand to meet them at the Damalchen 
Pass, a valley about 800 yards wide, defended by a wall running 
across it But the Marathas did not attempt to storm this obstacle 
Guided by a local Hindu chief, Chikka Rayalu, they moved by another 
route eastwards of the nawab’s position, and then feU upon him from 
the rear His army was destroyed, and he himself with his chief 
people blled Moving at once upon Arcot, where was Safdar *Ah, 
the Marathas obhged him to come to terms He is said to have agreed 
to pay a crore of rupees and to restore to the Hindus their old pos- 
sessions * After this the Marathas moved westward towards Bangalore 
as if to return to Poona, where Balaji Rao was fin ding obstacles in 
securing the succession to his father Baji Rao But early in the next 
year, 1741, they reappeared and attacked Chanda Sahib jn Tnehmo- 
pol) After a short siege the place capitulated, and Chanda Sahib, 
being unable or unwilling to pay the ransom that was demanded of 
^ him, was earned off pnsoncr to Satara 

These events shook the rule of Dost ’Ali s family at Arcot to its 
foundations Maratha plunder hindered the collection of the revenue 
and thus prevented Safdar ’Ah from replemshing his treasury More- 
over, he did not receive the formal investiture from his supenpr 
Nizam ul mulk, so that the bazaars were full of rumours of his 
impendmgjemoval* In the autumn of 1742 he was at Vellore, 

* Orme MSS Var ou» xv 8^-^ 

* Madras Country Correspondence 1740 p 12 

* Leltres idfanles it cunetues (ed Marto) n 701 
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demanding a contribution from his cousin Murtaza *AJi, who was 
the commandant of the place. Murtaza *Ali thought the time ripe 
for the transfer of .power into his otvn more crafty hands. He first 
attempted to poison his cousinj that failing, he put him to. death by 
violence, and attempted toseize the government of Arcot. But he lacked 
the nerv'c to carry through what behad begun. Alarmed by the attitude 
of the people and troops, he suddenly abandoned the capital and 
disguised as a woman made his way hurriedly back to Vellore with 
its crocodile-defended moat. For the moment Safdar’s young son, who 
had bf en left for safety’s sake by his father at Madras with the English, 
was recognised as naw^ab, and the administration was carried on by 
his father’s ministers. But these disorders had attracted the attention 
of Nizam-ul-mulk. He appointed a nawab, and early in 1743 
- entered the Carnatic in person to restore order. He expelled the 
garrison which tht Marathas had left in Trichinopoly; and finally, 
his first nominee having died, he appointed an old servant of his, 
Anivar-ud-din Khan, to the government of Arcot. 'But the task of 
restoring order was beyond any but the most vigorous. Relatives of 
_ the old family still held most of the chief fortresses and enjoyed large 
jagirs; and although Safdar ’All’s son was opportunely murdered at 
Arcot, ^ Anwar-ud*dia’s position seemed hardly more secure than 
Safdar ’All’s had been. .,The whole country was in a state of un- 
ce^nty, expecting some great event, though none knew what. 

^oUoNving on these ominous events came the news of the declaration 
of war between France and England^ Four years earlier it would 
have opened very much to the advantage of the French in the eastern 
seas. At that time, when war seemed dose at hand, La^ourdonnais, 
the governor of Mauritius, had been sent out with a squadron in- 
. tended ^to operate against the English trade; but ^vhen the crisis 
passed, the squadron was recalled; and so it happened that, when 
war really broke out, the French had no ships of force in Indian 
" waters, and the small squadron equipped by the English immediately 
after the declaration of war® fout^ nothing on its arrival at the close 
of the year capable of fisting it. IDupleix, who had become governor 
of Pondichery in I742jhad hoped to be able to arrange one of those 
irregular understandings such as had been reached between Madras 
and Pondichery in the previous war, for a neutrality in India. He 
addressed the three English presidencies in this sense before any news 
o^the English squadron had been received. In this he was following 
the policy of his masters, the French' directors, who had announced 
their willingness to enter into an understanding with the English 
Company. But a proposal so calculated to favour the interests of the 
weaker naval power had been rejected; and the English in India, 
svhile willing enough to disclaim hostile designs, which indeed they 

’ Madras Consultations, 26 June, 1744 Cf Onne MSS, Vanous, xv, 74 
» Minute of 23 March, 1743/4 (^t- Add. AtSS, 33004, f 78). 
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had not the po^^e^ to execute, wimed Duplcix that thc> ^vould ha%e 
no control o\ er any king's ships that might amv c His sanguine mind 
interpreted this ansucr as an acceptance of his proposab, and \vhcn 
the news came that English ships under Barnett had not onl> captured 
the Company’s China fleet but also some nchl> laden countr> \ esscis 
in which he was largely interested, he felt \cr> unreasonabi) that he 
bad been tneked b> the English * ** 

But d'lhe French had llius lost the first hand in the game, the) still 
had something in reserve It might be impossible to fit and equip 
ships on the harbourlpss coast of Coromandel, but at Mauntiuj the) 
had an excellent harbour, and a governor of genius Duplcix had at 
fint desired a policy of neutrality because it was well adapted to the 
interests of himself and of his settlement But since neutrality could 
not be had, the next best thing w as totcall on La Ikiurdonnais to come 
to the rescue There were a number of French C6mpan)’s ships at 
Port Louis , and these, though not swift saden, w ere stout \ csscls quite 
capable oftabngthar place m a line of battle The deficiency of men 
was made good by sending a number of cqf[Ttes from Madagascar on 
board, and witli one or two country ships to act as fngates, La Bour- 
donnais, afler some delay and one or two mishaps, succeeded tn 
reaching the coast wath Jus improvised squadron He found the 
English ships weakened by thetr long absence from the dockyard, 
with their crews depleted by the dimalc, and above all with their 
ongmal leader dead and succeeded by his senior captain, Pey ton, the 
most unentcrpnsmg of seamen Morcjivcr, one of his four ships of the 
Ime, the Mednay, which had been leaky even before she left England,* 
had to keep her pumps perpetually going Against them La Bour- 
donnais could place eight ships in the hnc But the odds were not 
nearly so heavy as that The English ships were the better sailers and 
more heav-ily armed The French thus might hav c been out sailed 
and out ranged But Pey ton failed to use Im adv antages After an 
indecisive acuon on 25 June, 1746, he made off for Ceylon, partiv m 
the hopes of refitting, partly m the hopes of mecUng with reinforce- 
ments and perhaps a semor captain to take the responsibility In 
August he returned to the coast, and again sighted Bourdoimais’s 
squadron The latter had taken advantage of ^e interval to increase 
his armament from the stores of Pondichcry , and this so alarmed the 
English commodore that after a hasty visit to Puheat, which he made 
m error for Madras, he left the coast and sailed for safety to the Hugh, 
where he lay until the arrival of reinforcements took the command out 
of his hands 

His departure delivered Madras into the hands of the French 
^ A besieging force could only be collected by takmg a large number 
of men out of the ships, so tliat had Peyton even resolved to remain 

' DodvitU Dufi ox end Clitt a 199 

* Orders to Su- Charles Hardy tg March 1743/4 (PJi o Adm 2-61 L 103) 
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upon the coast wiAout coming to action, his presence svould have 
prevented the French from making any considerable attempt. But 
his absence freed them from all apprehensions. La,Bourdonnais 
appeared wth his 'ships and a part of the Pohdichery garrison before 
» Madras on 4/15 September; it surrendered to him, after two English- 
men and four others.had been killed by the fire of the besieger?, on 
. the lo/ei. Thus the military conduct of the English on this occasion _ 
was about on a level with their conduct at sea. But it should be added 
that the, defences of Madras were built rather to protect the place 
from incursions of horse than to resist a siege in f prm; and the garri son 
was weak, untrained, and commandedTyVDfliCers who di d not k noiv 

their b usiness .^- ~ 

“ TEu^ resounding success led immediately to disputes between the 
two French governors, Duplem and La Bourdonnais, about the dis- . 
posal of the place! It had surrendered under an informal promise of 
ransom; and in the discussions about the sum that should be paid, 
mention had certainly been made of a present to La Bourdonnais; 
but if that scheme w’cre carried out, Dupleix and his friends at Fon- 

• dichery would rcapnoadvantagcsJkoniih^ssislaacc-theyTiacLgiven 
td^e«.e:qiediJianrT fiej^erefore put forward a proposal that the 
place should be kept. Although the matter has often been argued as 
though national interests had been at stake, the question was really, 
Who was to make money out of Madras?® La Bourdonnais insisted 
.on carrying out his original plan, and concluded a ransom treaty ^vith 
the Madras council. Dupleu, ^fter trying to seize the captured city 
by force, appeared to give way. But their discussions had prolongea 
the stay of die French vessels at Madras. On 2/13 October, a hurri- 
cane broke on the coast, crippling La Bourdonnais’s squadron, and 
obli^ng him to leave behind him a considerable number of men ' 
who thus passed under the command of Duplebc. On his departure 

• Dupleix denounced the treaty which had been made; and the garrison . 
and company’s sei^’ants of Pondichery secured the opportunity for 
which they had hoped of plundering Madras from top to bottom.* 
Meanwhile, on his arrival in France, La Bourdonnais was imprisoned 
on the <Aarges which Dupleix had sent home against him; and seems ’ 
at last to have secured his release by the influence of the Pompadour.® 

The nawab Anwar-ud-din had not regarded these events with un- . 
concern. Indeed, his interference had been asked by each of the two 
^ nations in tuna. AtfirstitwasDupleixwhowantedhimtopreventthe 
English from seizing French ships at sea ; and in orderif possible to scare 
*.their men-of-war into inaction, he procured permission for a country 
ship in which he was interested to under the nawab’s flag. Barnett, 


* Love, VesligeT of Old Madras, n, 425. 

a to Anson, 16 Seplember, 1745 (Brit. Musr Add. MSS, 15955, 

Dodwell, o/>. cit. pp. i5X??. * fdan,pp. 18-19. 

CorresponJance dt Mme de Pompadour, p. 5. 
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of course, treated such devices as they deserved The nawab addressed 
letters of complaint to the Madras council, who explained that they had 
no power to control the conduct of the commander of the king’s ships 
After a while the matter was dropped, and, as Dupleix had no more 
ships to send to sea, it could not recur Then, when the French had , 
secured control of the sea, and were preparing to attack Madras, it was 
the turn of the English to invoke the helpof Arcot It has been said that 
their application failed because they neglected to send a proportion- 
able present with their request, but I have elsewhere shown that that 
account is not warranted by the facts The nawab sent a wajTung 
to Dupleix which he ignored When La Bourdonnais was still before 
Madras, the nawab demanded that the French troops should be 
recalled, and Dupleix coolIy(rephed that he was only conquering the 
place in order to put it into the nawab’s hand^ When La Bourdon 
nais had just entered Fort St George, the nawao aghin demanded his 
withdrawal, and finally sent troops to compel obedience to his com- 
mands It w^ as vigorous and prompt action as could have been 
«pected by the most sangume, and had Madras made a good defence, 
the French would still have been lying before the walls when the 
nawab s troops arnved As it was they found the French flag flying, 
and aU they could do was to attempt to stan,'e the French into 
evacuation But as soon as the latter found themselves inconvenienced 
fay the blockade, a sally was made under La Tour, who scattered his 
Msailanu and made them reure to St Thome Similar success was 
“P reinforcements The 
tned to bar his way on the little 
r ^ tincercmoniously by 

Md a ‘'r '7 H’’”'"' ^ mnsketryU 

7 ^ ^ developed so far that cavalry could male no im- 
reserved their fire The 

Asiatic armies had disappeared 

mTheron«^^rSf of French achievements 

Dunleix ^ months after the faU of Madras 

SpoXhe^ St David, only a few miles south 

had bet? certainly no more capable of defence than Madras 

“ns bmkt anS fl d “.n”" 'ven the French 

seTto Ssist the F?r"l. “PPrehenston that the nawab’s horse, 
Dmlmtaite to „ "“"^8 "> ‘heir retreat 

presenu, and eten agreed to idlwTetawtb?Sgt‘rfl??rl^^^ 

over Madras in token of his submisston " But i 

rht'ple? ?iU c“d'nMlakc?h?ph?® T??a°rt w”*^ T'h ’ 
departure of La Bourdonnais the command of thS had ?t‘un5rf 
‘ Dodwell cp at p 13 
* Datyof Ananda Rmga POia, m 39^ 
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to the Englishl)a new commander, Griffin, had arrived; and as soon 
as Dupleix approached the English settlement, his topmasts were sure 
to appear above the horizon, and the French would hurriedly retreat 
lest he should inake an attempt on Pondichery in their absence. 

But for such fruitless episodes the year 1747, and the first half of 
1748, passed away without mcident. In June, however, affairs began 
to movn. First there appeared a French squadron, under Bouvet, which 
lured Griffin from before Fort St David, where he was lying, only to 
disappear altogether from the coast after landing treasure for the 
FreneJ^ at Madras, while the English ships lay before Pondichery to 
prevent the enemy from landing there. Then early in August came 
in gradually the large expedition which had been fitted out in England 
in order to avenge the capture of Madras. It was commanded by 
Rear-admiral Bosca^ven, and cc«is>sted of not only six ships of the line 
and as many smaller vessels, but als6 of land forces some 1000 strong. 
Together with the vessels already in the East Indies this was ample 
on the naval side; but the land forces were of inferior metal. They 
had been hastily got together for the occasion; the companies into 
which they were divided had been raised in part by drafts from regi- 
ments in Ireland, in part by officers specially commissioned on 
condition pf raising a certain number of men in Scotland. These had 
found it very difficult to comply with their promises ; and in the long- 
run their companies had to be completed by deserters, criminals, or 
rebels pardoned on condition of enlistment, so that, although by 
landing his marines and parties of his sailors, Boscawen could assemble 
a large force of men, they were not trained military material.* 

It was decided to begin operations by besieging Pondicher>; and 
had the siege been sUlfull;^ conducted, it should have succeeded. But 
it was managed with a singular want of skill. Unluckily the only 
officers of experience were disabled or taken prisoner before thesi^ 
itself was formed ; and the survey made by the engineers was conduct^ 
from so safe a distance that they could not judge the strength of the 
works or the nature of the ground. So it came to pass that the be- 
siegers formed their camp on ground wesmard of the dtv*, n hither 
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Findmg the land ^lege progress so slotviy, Boscawen resolved to try 
the effect of bombaMing the place wth his squadron But his fire 
\vas ineffective^ the weather was evidently breaking up for the mon 
soon, many of hu men were m hospital, and at last, at the beginning 
of October, he deaded to raise the siege and r^um to Fort St David, 
where his men could be placed under cover [It was a .conspicuous 
success for Dupleix, and a conspicuous failure for the English ) 
^Vhlle Boscawen was l)ing at Fort St David vv aiting for the weather 
to allow his recommencing operations, news arrived that the pre 
hminanes of peace had been signed in Europe This naturally bfought 
all operauons to an end, all prisoners were released on their parole, 
and when at last copies of the Treaty of Ai-v la Chapclle arrived 
with the necessary papers and instructions, Madras was solemnly 
handed back to the English, and Boscawen sailed back, to Europe 
But m spite of this trivial ending\^frairs were m a Very different state 
from that in which ihej had been at the begjnmng of the wan The 
English, for instance, held Madras under the terms of a treatv , and 
never again paid for it the supulated quit rent of 1 200 pagodas a v car, 
of which they speedily procured a discharge from the claimant 
to the Carnatic whose cause they espoused VThe French had secured 
a high and deserved reputation for their military conduci'-j^cy had 
defied Anwar ud dm, and he had been unable to coerce them into 
domg as he demanded So that while the events which had just 
preceded the war showed how uncertain and unsettled the Indian 
gov emment of South India had become, the ev ents of the w ar itself 
showed that the Europeans were quite equal to taking a deasive part 
in Indian affau^, and that the) had bttle to fear from any armies that 
Indian pnnees were likel) at that time to bring agamst them The 
power which was preponderant at sea might thus become prepon 
dcrant on land And the ferule and ingenious mind of Dupleix had 
for the first time been set to the senous consideration of the Indian 
pohucal problem Moreover, the storm which had obhged La 
Bourdonnais to leave behind him a considerable body of his men had 
in that manner augmented the forces at the disposal of Duplex So 
that the war did mdeed set the stage for the great projects wluch he 
began to develop in the very year m which he cave hack Madras to 
the English 
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Alto O U Ga by th/tenns of the pence MadrajJhad been handed - 
back to the English, it did not become once more the^ scat of their _ 
government until 6/17 April, ! 75 ^* then their affairs continued 
to be^irected from Fort St David, close to Pondichery, One ■would 
have thought that so exhausting a war would have imposed on both 
the neighbours an equal need of living well together; the necessity of 
reviving trade must have been felt as much by the English governor 
Floyer as by the French governor Dupleix, and Floyer ^vas not the 
* man to seek quarrels for their own sake. But good will is not always 
enough to avoid or prevent conflict. Blind forces, which we sometimes 
call chance and sometimes destiny, may suddenly produce new causes 
of ri,\alry that seem innocent untU the future has proved their venom. 

' The English had not even re-entered Madras before boA governors 
had each on his own account engaged in relations with Indian princes 
closely similar in nature but quite distinct, and which were with little 
delay to bring them into direct collision. ^ ^ , 

Quite independently Floyer and Dupleix had taken sides in local 
quarrels at almost tlie same moment and in common defiance of the 
policy l^d dotvn with similar emphasis alike at Paris and at London. 
Peace had left both wth unemployed bodies of troops tvho tvere 
expensive to maintain but who could not be sent back to Europe 
- because the shipping season had not arrived. Neither governor there- 
fore was sorry to relieve himself of heavy charges by temporarily 
placing these troops at the disposal of princes who ^vouId contribute 
to their maintenance. 

It was Floyer who in all seeming led the way. Early in 1 749 Shahji, 
a ’disposscsseh ciaimant dl the throne ol"l arijore, oBerecl the'Lnglish 
Devikottai on condition of their helping him to recover the throne.* 
Devikottai ^vas a little place of small importance at the mouth of the 
Coleroon. The English fancied that its possession would make them 
masters of the navdgable part of the river and enable them to control 
the inland trade. A first expedition sent in April under Captain Cope 
fatled; the trdbps of the legitimate so\ereign, Pralab Sin^ offered 
an unexpected resbtance. But a second, better prepared and led by ” 
Major Lawcnce in person, succeeded; afte" a for dajT of riege" 
DeviKottai sunendered (23 June). ThcEngEdi kept it irith Ac country 
belonging to it ; and as for Shahji no one of restoring him to 

lus throne. This occupation of Derilcttai rras nothing more Aan a 
* Fort St PzTtd CoggToam, is ArriJ, 17^. 
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belated and rather futile reply to the occupation of Kankal by 
Governor Dumas some ten )e^*^ earlier It restored in that part of 
the Carnatic the balance which had inclined in the favour of the 
French 

Quite other was the importance of the expedition that Dupleix was 
contemplating and preparing to execute at the same time In the 
month of March he had learnt that Chanda Sahib, who hade been a 
prisoner wth the Marathas for the last seven years, had just been set 
free and was prepanng to recover the possessions of his family m 
concert with Muzaffar Jang (grandson of Nizam ul mulk whp had 
died m 1748) who laid claim to the succession of his grandfather The 
two princes were making common cause, and Chanda Sahib had sent 
his son, Raza Sahib, to Pondichery to obtain from Dupleix the assist 
ance of troops whom the confederates agreed to pay Dupleix had 
a grievance against the actual nawab, Anwar-ud din Khan, who had 
assisted his enemies dunng the siege of Pondichery He therefore 
accepted with the utmost secrecy the offers made to him on condition 
of not taking the field until the two pnnees were themselves prepared 
to begin hostihties At last, on 13 July, matten reached the point at 
which a public agreement could be made, and three days later the 
troops under d’Auteuil began their march on Vellore, where the allies 
were to concentrate Dupleix hoped to conclude matters quickly 
enough to be able to confront the Company with fortunately accom- 
plished facts, so that there would be room for nothing but praise 
of his imtiative 

All at first went well The French havingjoincd their allies defeated 
and slew Anwar ud-din Khan at the battle of Ambur, south east of 
Vellore, on 3 August After this victory Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
Sahib, grateful for the help accorded them, came to offer their thanks 
to Dupleix at Pondichery, and granted him m full nght the temtones 
of Vilhyanallur and Bahur, which more than doubled the French 
Company’s possessions round Pondichery, and they added to this on 
the Onssa Coast the province ofMasulipatam and the island of Divy 

In indirect answer to these grants Admiral Boscawen tooh possession 
of St Thome, where he suspected Dupleix also meant to establish his 
authonty St Thome is not four miles from Madras, so that its 
■pceaessitm a v^ta\ matter for fne English Already men were not 
paying too much attention to the question, who was the rightful 
owner of desirable temtory^ Dupleix held that St Thpme belonged 
to Chanda Sahib, Boscawen to Muhammad ’Ah, son and heir of 
^war ud dm Khan, though he had inherited little power enough 
^ter the battle of Ambur, he had taken refuge at Tnchmopoly, where 
he was preparing to oppose Chanda Sahib and his allies The Enghsh, 
feeling that it was in them mterest to support him, from October 
onwards sent him help Dupleix too undentood that he would never 
be the real master of the Carnatic under Chanda Sahib’s name until 
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he had got rid of Muhammad *AIi. In November, therefore, he sent / 
troops against Tridunopoly under the «jmmand of his brother-in-law 
d’Auteuil; but instead of finishing the war by reducing that town as 
quickly as possible, the French, at the suggestion of their allies, turned 
off against Tanjore, whence they hoped to draw a large^ tribute for 
the maintenance of their forces — a consideration not lacking import- 
ance. That town, the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 
rcsistetf all attacks, and kept the allies before it for three months. The 
English openly encouraged the king in his resistance, and led him to . 
expect prompt help from Nasir Jang, the rival subahdar of the 
Deccan. 

Nasir Jang was Nizam-ul-mulk*s son and so Muzaffar Jang’s uncle. 

As at the time of lus father’s death he had been able to seize the 
treasury, he had also been ablt^to secure his accession, and was pre- 
paring to dispute his nephe\v’s claims, both of them resting their rights 
on a real or alleged investiture by the Moghul. Nasir Jang had not 
at first understood all the importance of the battle of Ambur, and, in 
spite of the English invitations, had hesitated to take part in a war 
which after all was not being fought in the Deccan. He only made 
up his mind ^vhen the danger seemed to threaten himself, and at the 
be^nning of 1 750 he appeared on the borders of the Carnatic. His 
approach compelled the French and Chanda Sahib to raise the siege 
of Tanjore and to retire on Pondicheryj while the English took • 
advantage of this retreat to occupy Tiruvendipuram, which adjoins 
Cuddalore. 

The opposing armies found themselves face to face at the end of 
March, on the banks of the Jinji river, near Valudavur. Nasir Jang 
had been joined by a few English under Captain Cope, and a battle 
seemed inevitable, when thirteen French officers, struck with panic, 
fled to PondichcT)' on the night of 4 April, and Muzaffar Jang cast 
himself on the generosity of his uncle, who made him prisoner. The 
French army was also obliged to withdraw, but nevertheless Dupleix 
able to offer his enemy an unbroken front at the bounds of Pon- 
' dichcry. After some short and fruitless negotiations, Dupleix suddenly . 
decided on a night attack on Nasir Jang’s camp, which was thrown 
into panic. That prince, having secured his nephew, thought nothing 
more ^vas to be gained by figluing with the French, and so quietly 
retired to Arcot, where for the next six months he lay inactive. In 
v^n did the English and Muhammad ’All implore him again to take 
the firid. He only decided to do so when he learnt that Dupleix had 
occupied Tiruviti, Villupuram, and Jinji, and was moving towards 
capture of Jinji, thought impregnable but which Bussy 
twk oy a briiUant feat of arms, la September, 1750, profoundly 
disquieted lum. The English, as diey had already done at St Thome 
and Tiravendipuram, replied to the occupation of these places by 
procuring for themselves a more or less regular cession ofPoonamallee 
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near Madras. As for Nasirjang, after having painfully set out, he 
was surprised on the night of i6 December by the French army under 
La Touche. To this had contributed the treachery of the nawabs of 
Kamul, Savanur, and Cuddapah, and certain other nobles. Aban- 
doned by some of his troops, Nasirjang was slain on the field of battle, 
and Muzaffar Jang, who had been brought prisoner with him, was 
at once recognised as subalidar. Legitimacy had once more <^anged 
sides. 

Muzaffar Jang returned to Pondichery as if to receive a sort of 
investiture from Duplebc, whese power increased daily. To the^nts 
already made was added the province of Nizampatam on the Orissa 
Coast; Dupleix was recognised as governor of all India south of the 
Krislma; and, certain of not being allowed to reign over his 
states in peace, Muzaffar Jang demanded a few Europeans to accom- 
pany him to his capital and aid him to consolidate his power. Dupleix 
reckoned that his triumphs permitted him no^v to ignore Muhammad 
’Mi, whom be could settle with either by treaty or by force, and so 
consented. On 15 January, 1751, Bussy, his best officer, set out for 
the Deccan, with orders to support at any cost the prince to whom 
the French owed the titles on which they relied for the legitimate 
possession of the country. Dupleix thought, tvith a certain 
that the English and Muhammad ’Ali would botv before his claims 
and allow him to regulate the affairs of the Carnatic at his pleasure. 
Unluckily for him Floyeru’as no longer governor of Fort St David. He 
had been replaced (28 September, 1750) by Saunders, formerly chief 
of Vizagapatam. Saunders was a man cold, silent, and reserved, a 
man of action rather than of speech. Like his predecessors he had 
orders to keep aloof from political affain ; but he felt that, if he left 
Dupleix free to act, it would be all over with British trade. Having 
adopted a formal resolution in council, he encouraged Muhammad 
’Ali not to accept the proposals then being made to him from Pon- 
dichery, and on his advice that prince conducted himself with such 
‘seeming frankness that he deceiv^ Dupleix himself while the English 
were making ready their men and munitions.' 

At l^t in May, 1751, before the French had made any movement, 
Captain Gingens set out with 800 or goo Europeans to support 
Muhammad ’Ali. Dupleix, understanding that he had been tricked, 
as indeed he had half suspected, dispatched in liis turn a little army 
with orders to capture Trichinopoly, Then began. a long, fatiguing, 
and commonly monotonous war for the possession of that town, before 
which the French wasted their strength. The two European armies 
of course did not appear as principals, hut only as auxiliaries, the one 
of Chanda Sahib, the other of Muhammad ’Ali; but that concession 
to appearances did not prevent them from killing one another or 
taking one another prisoners. At first neither side displayed great 
. • ‘ J'tadras County CJorrcspwidence, 1751, p. 4. * 
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qualities D’AutcuiI* the French leader, Ind gout and could not 
maintain disapUne, the English troops ^vcrc still more unrulj, and 
Gingcns himself a\as not asorth much The march towards Inchi- 
nopol) was extremely sloiv Tlic English, haNing been beaten at 
Valikondapuram, crossed the Kavan on 28 July, and it was onl) 
on 25 September tliat Uic French, iia\mg in turn crossed the mcr, 
found themselves before tlic city 

The English and Muliammad ’All once more sought to amuse their 
opponents with negotiations, in tlic sinccnt> of wlncli Duplcix once 
more seems to have believed But the fact was that Muhammad 'A!i 
vvantecl to gain time In the counc of these discussions the English 
claimed that their ally had mortgaged Tnchtnopolj to them m Jul j , 
1750, careless of the fact that, were the act autlicntic, it could have 
had no value, as he was not ihc^ubahdar of tlic Deccan At last tlic 
siege began The French were no longer commanded b> d’Autcml, 
whose health compelled his resignation, but b> a >Dung captain, 
great in name if not m action, Jacques Law, ncplicw of the famous 
financier of the Regency But he did not justify ins selection If Uic 
town did not yield to his summons, he had only two courses open— 
to take it by assault or to subject it to a strict blockade Neither was 
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Ch\c, who Ind returned from the northward, and warmly approsed 
by Lawrence Duplcix, seeing tlic dinger of leaving Im arm) bwicgcd 
m^Snrangam, sent reinforcements, hut d’Autaiil who led them was 
forced to surrender (9 June) at Valikondapuram, and three days later 
Law, demoralised and helpless, became a prisoner with all his troops, 
Coo according to Lawrence, 7O0 according to Orme At the same 
time Chanda Sahib, trusting to the generosity of Im enemies, gave 
himself up, but was beheaded by the ianjorcan general, Lawrence 
not caring to interfere Tins disaster, news of which reached Furopc 
early in the following January, largely contributed to determine the 
French court to recall Duplcix and reverse his Indian policy *llut in 
India nothing could shake Dupicix’s cnci^ and confidence, or change 
his resolute attitude He was indeed at Ins best amid calamities, he 
never admitted defeat, and found within himself unexpected resources 
for the continuance of his struggle with misfortune 
On the morrow of Srirangam, when by a sudden return to the 
coast the English and their allies could have threatened the French 
settlements, the Mysoreans and Moran Rao, already sounded by 
Duplcix, withdrew from the coalition, and lanjorc returned to 
neutrality Meanwhile the Lnghsh, after hesitating a month about 
tliar future course, returned to the coast, Icav ing only a small detach* 
ment as a precaution against the defection of the Mysoreans whom 
they already suspected Tlicy easily took Tiruviti and Villupuram, 
out f^led before Jinji (G Au^st), and Major Kinccr, who was com* 
mandmg wlule Lawrence was disabled by sickness, was beaten at 
Vikravandi by Kcijcan, Duplcix’s nephew But tins led to nothing 
Lawrence recovered, reassumed the command, and pursued tlie 
enemy as far as the Great Tank, some aght miles west of Pondichcry, 
in trench terntory There an indcasivc acuon was fought, but five 
^ (5 September) the over-confident Kerjean was surprised 

and completely defeated be) ond Arjankupparo, losing some huddled 
European pnsoncis and lumscirbcing scterel) wounded liut for the 
atrtele nauons, the English might that hate 

and liy the nauonal trcaUcs 

Md not danng to confide the task to Muhammad 'Ah. they went into 
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seriously threatening Madras had to be given up Law s surrender 
further weakened the French forces, and while Lawrence took ad- 
vantage of his success to threaten Pondichery, Clive cleared the country 
round Madras by seizing Covelong and Ghmgleput, which the French 
had occupied as advance posts beyond the PaUiar Clive, fortunate 
as ever, took these places on 21 September and i October, and then 
the Fronch held m the Carnatic oiUy Pondichery and Jinji with their 
limited temtones 

In these grave but not desperate circumstances, Dupleix still found 
mean| of counteracting the English success After five or sue months 
of laborious discussions, Moran Rao passed over to the French service, 
and less than two mon^ later Mysore agreed to join the French, pay 
their troops until Tnchinopoly had been taken, and then pay Dupleix 
thirty lakhs of rupees m return for the possession of the town Dupleix 
re opened operatibns, 31 December, 1752 But du Saussay, who uas 
placed at the head of the troops, was not the nght man for the conduct 
of war, and at the end of a month Dupleix replaced him by Maissiir, 
on whom he placed the greatest reliance The new chief besieged 
Tiruviti, but could not carry the place until 7 May Meanwhile the 
Mysoreans had tned to invest Tnchinopoly In mid-Apnl Lawrence 
suddenly learnt that the town was threatened by Jack of provisions 
Abandoning Tiruviti, he marched at once A party of French troops 
followed him and on 8 May appeared before the place under Captain 
Astme Finanaal difficulties hindered close co operation between 
him and the Mysorean commandant, Nandi Raja, while Moran Rao, 
making war in his oivn fashion, was rather plundering on his o%vn 
account than helping the French, and the new siege of Tnchinopoly 
dragged on as in the time of Law, with futile attack and counter- 
attack In July, Dupleix replaced Astnic first by Bremer, a con- 
scientious leader but self distrustful and unenterpnsmg, who was 
beaten on 9 August, and then by Maissic, already discouraged by his 
campaign round Tiruviti and by the failure of his two predecessors 
He seen. Cell s.i'jk, and Astme, wbe succeeded to the command during 
his illness, was in turn beaten on 21 September, being himself made 
prisoner with x i r Europeans But these were fruitless victories for 
the English The French did not repeat the mistake of shutting them- 
selves up m Snrangara and continued to face their enemies At last 
on 14 October a new leader arrived This was Mainville, lately 
returned fromihe Deccan 

MainviUe was a man of r^olution He believed m Dupleix’s plans 
and was prepared to execute them After restoring discipline he 
prepared to carry Tnchinopoly by surprise The attack was prepared 
ivith the greatest secrecy for a month, and took place on the ni/ht of 
the 27-28 November The French easily secured the outer wail: but 
aromed the English by an act of imprudence and were dnren back 
as they attempted to climb the inner rampart A large part of them 
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became prisoners But instead of being discouraged by tins senes of 
misfortunes, luckily discounted by the steady success of Bussy m the 
Deccan, Dupleix resoK ed to sacrifice something to ill luck and agreed 
to discuss with Saunders terms of peace Indeed, the authonties at 
home were weary of this unceasing war, and every packet contamed 
advice and even orders to bnng these troubles to an end A conference 
was therefore held at Sadras 21-25 January, 1754 As a preliminary 
Je English commissanes, Palk and Vansittart, demanded that their 
Irench colleagues, Lavaur, Delarche, and du Bausset, should re- 
cogn^e Muhammad All as nawab of the Carnatic The French did 
not choose thus to derogate from the authority of the subahdar of the 
Dec^n, and after three meetings full of chicane over the validity of 
the tides of Muhammad ’AIi and those of Dupleix, the negotiations 
off and war was renewed It had, indeed, never been 
do^vn as if peace were near 
the French troops experienced no further checks 
EntrliPh secured a conspicuous success over the 

thu too ®tt' Itit the English victories, 
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'll has been seen that Dupleix espoused the cause of Chanda Sahib 
hnd Muzaffar Jang Nvithout consulting the Company, convinced 
doubtless that it would not authorise him any more than his prede- 
cessors to engage in the politics of the country. S\\^t success would 
have relieved him from the necessity of embarrassing explanations. 
And when he saw that event deferred, he concealed the facts by saying 
that tl^ war cost nothing and would leave plenty of money free for 
the purposes of trade. The Frencji Company, though with some 
scepticism, accepted these roseate prophecies, and sent no money, 
since^upleix asked for none. But fina nce was his stumbling-block 
from first to last. His rcversesTwhichTJCgan in September, 1751,' 
prevented the collection of the revenues he had reckoned on; and he 
was hard put to it to maintain his army. Each month he could only 
just secure enough to prevent ^is troops from disbanding. To meet 
these urgent needs he used over ;iC350,ooo of his own money and that 
of his friends. It was not, however, lack of money alone that hindered 
his success; in this respect the English were not much better off than 
he'L^What ruined him was his excessive belief in the justice of his 
cause. Full of the belief that, as Muhammad ’Ali was a rebel, the 
English government could not support lum, he really thought that 
the English Company would <fisavow Saunders .and leave him free 
to carry out lus policy. All his letters show a confidence that is almost 
disconcerting.^ He should have remembered that men donotsacrifice 
too much to theory and ideals, and that, in view of their threatened 
trade, the English were justified in resisting his plans. Trusting too 
much to legal formulas, he did not accommodate himself to the fects; 
and, while he displayed marvellous skill in negotiating with Indian 
princes, in his relations with the English he showed an unaccommo- 
dating spirit which did much to provoke opposition in Europe quite 
» as much as in India, 

Whether the Company ought to have supported him is quite 
another matter. In truth it could not do so without understanding 
his plans; but Dupleix, who at first had perhaps been uncertain of 
being able to carry them through, began by half-concealing them, 
and did not until i6 October, 1753, formally expound the advantages 
of possessing extensive territories in India, yielding a fixed, constant 
and abundant revenue that would relieve the Company from sending 
funds. But when he was developing this doctrine, which till then he 
hjd only sketshed, Godeheu already was about to embark for India. 
No doubt if the Company had entered into the ideas of Dupleix, it 
could have^ established at the necessary cost in men and money the 
empife which he hoped to found; but besides the hesitation always 
felt before novel and daring ideas — ignoti nulla cupido — the Company, 
or rather the king, had other motives for caution. Disputes were 
already arising bettveen French and English on the Ohio and Missis- 

* Dupleix to Saunders, i6 February, 1752 (French Correspondence, 175a, pp. 1-41). 
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sippi; the preservation of that region seemed rpore important than 
hypothetical conquests in India, and this constituted another motive 
for not endangering the peace for the sake of Asiauc domains which 
after four years of war Dupleix had not succeeded in subduing And 
if a more distant future is taken into consideration, perhaps king 
and Company were nght 

But in the Deccan affairs wore a different appearance Beace is 
usually discussed on the basis of accomplished facts, not of those hopes 
which the war has cither destroyed or realised The French position 
at Hyderabad was too strong in 1754 for the English to insist Qn the 
rum of Bossy’s work, however much they might desire it I ha\e 
already mentioned the terms on winch Dupleix had lent his help to 
Muzaffar Jang, by protecting the Intimate ruler of South India, he 
hoped above all to secure the rights h» had acquired in the Carnatic 
Bussy’s activities did not lead to direct compeiitionVith the English, 
but his achievements are too important to be neglected When shortly 
after setting out a conspiracy of dissatisfied mivabs cost Muzaffar 
Jang his life (14 February, 1751), Bossy’s prompt action avoided any 
break m the succession and danger to public order, Salabat Jang, 
uncle of the dead prince and brother of Nasir Jang, was recognised as 
subahdar, but he needed even more than hu predecessor the support 
of French troops to establish his power, thus bom of disorder, and 
Bussy, who was to have gone only to Hyderabad, m the centre of the 
Deccan, accompanied him to Aurangabad at its esitrcini^ There he 
was more than 900 miles from Pondichcry It was a magnificent raid, 
accomplished with hardly a shot From the first Bussy had under- 
stood how to manage Indian pnnees, showing due deference and 
domg nothing without permission His manners gave no hint of his 
power, he never seemed to despise the wetik or the vanquished In 
his hand was armed force, but he always thought that gentleness was 
better than seventy, negoUation than battle, human life than the 
laurel of victory As he himself said, he was more of a statesman than 
a soldier, he was a bom diplomatist But his resolutions were firm, 
his action bold When a deasion had to be taken, Bussy saw straight 
to the heart of thmgs, and earned his purpose into effect though 
without brutahty or offence More than anything else these rare and 
ssAiWisbAi YwjcV. ifopiemacy at ‘Hydera'Dai, 
reacted on the work of Dupleix by settmg up a counterpoise to those 
sometimes unlucky but alivays indecisive events ofitlie Camatr 
Dupleix could not sufficienUy express his gratitude to his lieutenant 
Most of his letters to Bussy arc full of thanks and admirauon In order 
to cement the friendship and confidence between them, Dupleiy had 
hoped to marry Bussy to one of his wife’s daughters familiarly known 
^ Chonchen, they were actuaUy betrothed, but Bussy’s remoteness and 
Dupleix s sudden departure prevented the completion of the marriage 
Thus the adimmstration of affair in the Deccan was pecuhar, being 
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Amving atBe2\vada,5 July, Bussy was about to start for Chicacole 
when he learnt of the arnval of Godchcu at Pondichcr> He had 
been expecting this for sue weeks, and, although he felt a certain 
anxiety, he was not undul> alarmed Dupleix and Godchcu had been 
very faendly of old, when m 1738 the latter had visited Chandema- 

^\et i& pause to consider the affairs of the Deccan which till then 
had developed in accordance with French interests, because Dupicix 
had entrusted them to a man of consummate capacity and wisdom 
He himself declared that had he had another Bussy in the Carnatic, 
affairs there wouldJiave gone quite differently It was not, perhaps, 
extraordinary tliat the httle French army should have reached 
Aurangabad wthout difficult) , but it was extraordinary that it should 
have been able to maintain Itself there ^Vhcn the neiv regime, 
resulting from the unexpected accession of Salabat Jang, had con- 
solidated itsilf, a real national sentiment arose among the nobles of 
the subah, aiming/at the expulsion of the French That called into 
play all Bussy’s skfll Not strong enough to impose his authonty, be 
maintained it nevertheless by his remarkable tact and his personal 
prestige Withou'^ seeming to notice the intrigues b) which he was 
surrounded, he contrived to turn them all to ad\antagc Tlie greatest 
source of anxiet) , Avas the ^vcakness of Salabat Jang How could he 
trust a pnnee w^ose mind was bke a child’s? But for Duplcix*s 
gratitude for the’ grant of the Carnatic, and Ins need of a subahdar 
to legiUihate hts nghls, Salabat Jang would, perhaps, have been 
replaced by one of his brothers, or even by Balaji Rao Both solutions 
were considered, and the second was not entirely laid aside Without 
previous concert, both Dupleix and Bussy independently recognised 
that the French would be strcngtlicncd in their struggle with the 
English by an. alliance wth a nation remote from their frontiers and 
of proved poivcr and sohdity Bussy was even instructed to lay the 
foundation of an agreement which in the first case would be aimed 
only at Tnchinopoly but which might be extended to the Deccan 
It IS impossible to estimate the consequences had Dupleix sacrificed 
the point of honour and thrown over Salabat Jang 
However that may be, at the moment of his recall the position of 
the French appeared impregnable, and it would have been so but 
for the division of their forces, which had already hmdered the capture 
oftTnchmopciy, and which might lose them the Deccan if some 
necessity obliged them to recall their troops Indeed, this division 
of his forces was the weak point ofDupleix's pohey, and although in 
the Deccan he secured unnvallcd glory and almost incredible tem- 
tonal possessions, he was disabled from secunng the Carnatic, and 
thus afforded the English both time and opportunity of making that 
breach by which they were to overthrow the whple structure It is, 
indeed, unwise to pursue two objects at once and to attempt more 
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than one has the means of accomplishing The French Company 
shared this intoxication of success, for it did not condemn the policy 
followed m the Deccan as it did that followed in the Carnatic Instead 
of rcpudiatmg the conquests of Dupleix and Bussy, it accepted them 
Godeheu himself did not wish to leave Salabat Jang without support, 
for fear that the English would establish their influence with him, 
conditionally part of the French possessions on 
the Unssa Coast The war which broke out two years later betiveen 
the rrench and the English pre\ented his agreement being earned 
out and at the end of 1756 the position of the French and English 
in India was much the same as three years earlier The French were 
ag^n threatening Trichmopoly, and the English were devismg means 
of dnving Bussy out of the Deccan 
The latter, after some months* sta^ on the coast, ^vhere he reached 
an agreement with Moraan, chief of MasuhpataiA, about the estab- 
T hment of a re^ar admmistraUon, returned to Hyderabad m 
11^ found that feelmgs had changed smee his de 
unbrv *““* ‘he weakness of French 

fh» t ^ ‘e'hed of nolhmg but asking the Engbsh for 

dm ‘ojtery help which he could not do without Bussy had great 
d!f nelwv™ f". “'^‘’hshing his waning confidence without condemmng 
a™^nL ”“"“T An invasion of Mysore, under the plea of 
“‘hete. once raised French presuge and filled the trcMury 
fee^on P of fifty twS 

whml? woidd hav? f ^eventing an invasion by the Marathas, 
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rcS:£i“f aXmSarL^"f ‘eoop^. he disced 

been expected he calmlv of marchmg to the coast as had 

entrenched himself in th/cToar Jf'^erabad, where he 

the town belonging to the sdbahd^^*TT,®‘‘'^1f” ™ outskirts of 
ments Luckily lL, who 
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sepoys, besides five guns, showed more dcasion than before Tnchi- 
nopoly He overthrew the enemy bamng his way, and about 
15 August, 1756, joined Bussy Thus Shah Nawaz Ivhan^s plans were 
upset But It w-as not altogetlicr his fault Bussy’s dismissal had been 
concerted with the English, who were to have sent a detachment to 
tale the place of the French, but who were prevented from doing so 
by news»that on June 21, C^cutta had fallen into tlic hands of Siraj- 
ud daula The victorious Bussy thus quietly resumed his place m the 
subahdar’s councils as if nothing had happened He did not even 
tl^ trouble to dismiss Shah Nawaz Khan, though he was hostile, 
would another be more sincere and friendly? He therefore did no 
more than keep an eye upon him It was indeed, a fixed principle 
with lum to avoid as much as possible all appearance of interfering 
with mtemal matters and to leave to the subahdar all the forms of 
independence N<ft to labour the point, his ideas arc summarised in 
the following passage of a letter to Duplcix of 26 February, 1754 

^Vbat I can and ihuik I should, assure you is that it is of the greatest importance 
to manage these provinces [the sarkanj ai fint according to the Astatic manner 
and only to substitute a French gov ctnment for that of the Moghuls gradually and 
by degrees We certainly must not begin on tl e fint da\ of our rule Experience 
and practical acquaintance with the country, and with the nature and manners of 
its inhabitants snow that we should not hasten the 'usertion of absolute authority, 
but estabbsh it gradually instead of exposing it to certain failure by claiming it 
at our fint appearance 1 attribute (he suc^ssa I have gained htUierto pnticipaUy 
to my care on ceriam occasions to observe Astatic customs * 

The lemamder of 1 756 passed without incident It was at this time 
that news arm ed of the declaration of war with England , but the 
war bad begun six months or more earlier, if we take into account the 
events that had occurred in Amcnca Bussy returned to the coast, less 
to look after the administration than "to watch the English, who had 
important factones at Ingeram, Madapollam, Bandarmalanka, and 
Vizagapatam These he look one after the other For a moment he 
thought of sending Law up to Bengal to the assistance of Chandema- 
gore, attacked by Chve and Watson, but the fall of the place (March, 
*757) made such a plan useless 

Ail that year Bussy remained on the coast He desired to acaistora 
the Deccan to his absence, in order one day to abandon it It no 
longer mattered, as in the time of Dupleix, that the subahdar was the 
legitimate ruler of Southern India, circumstances had judged that 
ficyon of legality But the subahdar could not yet be abandoned 
If he and his court were not secured, there was a danger of seeing 
them fall into the arms of the English, and the war in progress between 
the tvio powers would now enjoin the use of every weapon Bussy 
toew that the danger had grown dunng his absence Shah Nawaz 
Khan, who had never renounced his design of expelling the French, 
had by degrees transferred the powers of government from Salabat 
^ Bb Nat Nouvdles Acquu tiQQ3 9158 f 157 
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Jang to his brothers, Nizam *AIi and Bisalat Jang, and had secured 
for himself a place of refuge in Daulatabad, while he tvas negotiating 
^vith the Marathas for external help The English, m accordance with 
their interests, gave him good advice until such time as they should 
be able to do more All this disappeared with Bussy’s return Without 
employing force, he found once more ivithin himself the patient 
powers of persuasion w hich enabled him to restore order Ha secured 
Daulatabad by surpnse, and re established Salabat Jang in all his 
nghts But he needed more vigilance than of old The English 
successes m Bengal had their reaction in the Deccan One ^ay bis 
diwan, Haidar Jang, was murdered, and Shah Nawaz Khan was 
killed in the tumult which followed These were not propitious omens, 
no one doubted that a crisis was at hand 
On the declaration of war, the king of France had sent Fall) to 
India to drive the Enghsh out After takmg Foit St David, I^Uy 
prepared to attack Madras, for the success of this enterprise he con- 
sidered he had need of all the national forces, even of those m the 
Deccan By a letter of 15 June, 1758, he recalled Bussy with bs 
detachment Salabat Jang felt that this meant his own destruction, 
as was indeed the case, but Lally’s orders were formal, Bussy obeyed, 
like a disciplined soldier, and set out at once to join him Tlus did not 
necessarily signify the rum of French hopes, even m the Deccan, if 
Lally triumphed in the Carnatic In 1758 the position of the French 
on the coast was as strong as m the best days of Dupleix, and the 
Carnatic itself ivith Tnchioopoly might have been secured, had 
fortune fa\ cured the new general But the check before Madras, then 
the battle of Wandiwash where Bussy was taken prisoner, destroyed 
the work of the prcMOus nine years, and left of the work of Dupleix 
and Bussy only memories on the one side, and hopes on the other 
It was by learning from these two great Frenchmen that Clue was 
gabled to lay the British Empire in India on secure foundations 
Their success shoived him the weakness of the Indian princes, that 
the w alls of their pow er would fall at the first push Frenchmen wall 
c\cr regret that Dupleix did not confine his efforts to the Carnatic, 
with umted forces he might have triumphed over Tnclunopoly before 
the patience of the Company was Ured out, and then, if it was resoh ed 
to go farther, the way was open He lost everything by wishmg to 
hasten tlie work of Umc, and by forgetung the certamty of English 
resistance m India and of public disapproial in France, where men 
did not know his plans and were alarmed at the endless ivars into 
which he was leading them 
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On 9>April, 1756, died ’Ali Wardi Khan, subahdar of Bengal and 
Bihar. He had established himself by force of arms as ruler of those 
provinces after a severe struggle with the Marathas; and when his 
positioji was no longer assailable, the Moghul emperor had recognised 
him as his lieutenant on condition of hB paying fifty-two lakhs of 
rupees a year. Apparently this condition was never fulfilled; but he 
went on ruling none the less, and in 1752 designated as his successor 
his great-nephew, Siraj-ud-daula, then a young man of twenty-three. 
Of the latter neither Ms English nor his Indian contemporaries have 
the least good to say; and Ms conduct confirms their words. Having 
been proclaimed as nawab at the capital, Mnrshidabad, he marched 
almost at once against his corisin, Shaukat Jang, the governor of 
Pumia, whom he suspected rightly of intriguing against him. On 
20 May, when he had reached Rajmahal on his march against 
Purnia, he suddenly changed his mind, ordered an immediate return 
to Murshidabad, and directed the English factory at Kasimbazar to 
be seized. This was carried out on 4 June, three days after the nawab’s 
return to MursMdabad; and on the 5th Ms army began its march 
. against Calcutta. On the 20th he captured the place. 

L--^^is extraordinary series of events took everyone by surprise; and 
‘ when they came to offer explanations to their friends and superiors, 
personal feeling ran so Mgh, and each member of the Calcutta Council 
was so visibly anxious to throw the blame elsewhere than on Mmself 


. and-bis friends, that little wdght can be attached to their evidence. 
Some declared that Omichand had instigated this attack in revenge 
for having been excluded from his former share in the Compands ’ 
business; others attributed it to the reception of a fu.^tive svho was 
alleged to have eloped with large sums of money, and to the expulsion 
' of the messenger whom the nawab had sent to demand Mm. Othen 
again asserted that on his deathbed ’AU Wardi Khan had solemnly 
■ warned Siraj-ud-daula against the dangers of European agression. 
All these are vigorously asserted and as vigorously denied in the letteis 
dofcribing that eventful twelvemonth wMch elapsed beovTKn the 
capture of Calcutta and the battle of PlasseyL -But there is reasoa to 
think that fear of European aggression was the predisposins: 

attack. Hohvell, to whom or^-e a derailed account 
of Ah \yardi’s deathbed warning, may bzve been dizwins on his 
imagmation or may have been indebted to cere it is 

certam that those who like iVatis, iheteai efth-Ssmbazar facton*. 

M^D^veUtoCk)mpany.3o^Wa^«r,r:35;tV^sc£irc=.^,.5J^=^^ “ 
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dismissed the story on the ground that orientals were too incunous 
and indolent to trouble about what happened m distant provinces, 
had chosen to forget at least two madents which should have taught 
them better We know that when the news of Nasir Jang’s death 
reached Bengal, ’Ah Wardi Khan had threatened to seize the goods 
belonging to the French ^ We know, too, that a short time before *Ah 
Wardi’s death Siraj-ud-daula had accused the English of p’cpanng 
to resist the government, the English had been repeatedly questioned, 
and though they had convinced *Ah Wardi of their innocence they 
had not succeeded in convinang Siraj-ud-dauIa, he had ordered his 
spies to keep a close watch on their doings, and it svas common talk 
at Murshidabad tliat the vast wealth of the English might easily be 
captured ‘ The day on which Siraj-ud daula turned back* from his 
march against Pumia he had received a letter from Drake, the English 
governor, otplainmg recent additions to the dcfeticcs of Calcutta as 
intended to protect the place against a French attack That letter 
has not been preserved m any form, and we cannot tell whether in 
any other way it was calculated to imtate the nawab, but there was 
certainly an uneasy feeling in his mmd that unless he took precautions 
the Europeans would turn Bengal upside down as they had done the 
Carnatic and the Deccan It is very possible that this feeling was 
accentuated by other imprudences on the part of Drake, who svas at 
best but a short-sighted mortal But the mam reason for the nawab’s 
attack was the idea that the English had taken advantage of *AU 
Wardi’s illness to strengthen their nuhtary position, and that be had 
better check them before they became dangerous 
This idea, as the event was to prove, was ludicrously false Drake 
had indeed mounted some guns along the river front, in case French 
vessels should sail up the n\cr and attempt a landing when war broke 
out again, but that was no protection against any attack which the 
nawab might deliver, for that would come from the land, not from 
the water Nor, indeed, was any attack anucipatcd The common 
view held by Europeans in Bengal was that expressed in a letter of 
4 June, 1 743, written by Duplcix and his council at Pondichery to 
his successor at Chandemagore The latter, alarmed by the expulsion 
of Schonamille and his Ostenders, had planned a large and powerful 
fortress Dupleix rejoined ‘‘So aa 

we do not bebeve that the Moors will directly attack them, they have 
surer means of makmg them pay the unjust contnbutiDns which tl^y 
exact ® Their river-borne commerce could be stopped at any point} 
and no fortifications would enable them to cany on trade against the 
will of the nawab That was also the view of the English At the 
begmnmg of the century they had bmlt Fort Wilbam but they had 


‘ Law,Aftj7wir«,p 5 * Gulttu. DaWm. tj 
Forth to Draic, 16 December, 1756 
* Comspondanc! &PonAditjaBtngttte,u,ti!iQ 
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been at no pains to make it defensible from tbe land> or to maintain 
its original strength. So early as 1725 the timbers of the bastions had 
become so rotten that they had had to be shored up. In 1729 the 
south curtain was rendered defenceless by the building of outhouses 
which masked the flanldng fire of the bastions. They had budt a 
church dose at hand which commanded the gorges of all four bastions. 
Private nersons had been allowed to build solid brick houses almost 
adjoining. Then the fort had been found stuffy, and so great windows 
had been cut in its walls. No soldier or engineer who saw it but fore- 
told that it could never be defended against attack. A captain of 
artillery in 1755 reported that there was not an embrasure fit to hold 
a gun ora carriage fit to mount one; on which the council reprimanded 
him for not sending his letter through the commandant.^ Nor even 
was the garrison at its full strength. During those alarming years 
when Madras and. Pondiciicry were at unauthorised war, many 
recruits intended for Bengal had been detained at Madras; and this 
deficiency had not been made good.* Finally the officers who com- 
manded the garrison were of the same poor quality, with no more 
experience of war, and hardly more military spirit, than had been 
displayed by their brothetsdmarms at Madras in 1746. So far from 
bring prepared to disturb the peace of Bengal, the place was not even 
capable of defence. Few events have had a more ironical conclusion 
than Siraj-ud'dauia’s attack upon Calcutta. 

The short interval between the first warning and the appearance 
of Siraj-ud-daula’s troops served no better purpose than to display 
the lads of military talent in the settlement. All the available Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Armenians were embodied in the militia; a 
body of Indian matchlockmen was taken into pay; and plans were 
made for the defence of the town. But there was no leadership. The* 
projected line of defence was larger than could be held by the numbers 
present; and nothing was done to render the fort itself defensible. 
On 16 June, the nawab’s troops appeared before the place, and were 
repulsed in an attack they made on the northern side of the to^vn; 
but on the 17th they entered the town limits from the east; on the 
1 8th they drove the defenders from their outposts; and on the igth 
the fort was deserted by the governor, the commandant, and several 
of the members of council, who look refuge tvith a number of women 
on board the ships in the river. When their desertion was known, the 
remainder placed the command in the hands of HoIwelJ, the junior 
member of council; and the defence was prolonged for*one more 
day. But the soldiers, exhausted with their efforts, got out of hand, 
and broke open the liquor godo^vns, as had happened at Madras ; the 
enemy’s fire from the. church and neighbouring houses rendered the 
bastions untenable; and in the afternoon the place surrendered. After 

‘ Wilson, Old F0 t{ Ifil/iajjj, n, 25. 

* Bengal to Madras, 25 May, 1756 (&la<icaa Letters received, 1756, no. 95). 
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anxious enquiries about the treasure which the fort was thought to 
contain, the prisoners were shut up for the night in the military prison 
generally known as the Black Hole This was a room i8 feel long 
by 14 feet lo mches wide, from which only twenty-three survivors 
emerged next mormng ^ 

The news of this disaster arrived piece-meal at Madras First, on 
14 July, came news of the seizure of Kasimbazar It was depded to 
send reinforcements at once, and on the 20ih Killpatrick sailed with 
230 men He arnvcd on 2 August, and found a number of refugees 
at Fulta, where he was obbged to encamp amidst the swamps of that 
unhealthy place Not till 16 August did news come of theYate of 
Calcutta At the moment the council was actively preparing an 
expedition which was to have joined Salabat Jang in the Deccan and 
replaced French mfluence there by English Luckily^ it had not 
marched Admiral Watson, who haa come out two years earlier noth 
a squadron and a King’s regiment in case the French could not be 
brought to terms, was called mto council, and Clive was summoned 
up from Fort St David where he was now deputy governor There 
was a strong and natural feeling m the council against the dispatch 
of a large force to Bengal, based partly on the local advantage of 
expellmg the French from the Deccan, partly on the evident approach 
of war with France with its consequent dangers to Madras This was 
overcome, mainly owmg to the firm and prudent arguments of Robert 
Orme, supported by the governor Pigot and by Clive * But there 
still remained the problems of who was to command the expedition, 
and what were to be his powers The command was claimed by 
Colonel Adlercron, the commander of the royal regiment that had 
come out with Watson But he refused to agree to the division of the 
prospective plunder in the shares laid down m the Company’s in- 
structions, or to promise to return on a summons from the Madras 
Council ,3 and so the command was finally entrusted to Clive As 
regards his powers, there were obvious objections to entrusting the 
direction of the Madras forces to persons who had proved themselves 
so wanting in conduct and resoluUon as the council of Fort Wiihatu 
At the same time it was contrary to the Company’s practice to entrust 
uncontrolled power to a mditary officer It was, therefore, first decided 
to send two deputies with Chve, who were with him to constitute a 
council with power to determine the political management of the 
expedition But then arrived a member of the Calcutta Council who 
protested so loudly against this supersession of the Calcutta authonfies 
that that plan was laid aside and Chve was invested with complete 
mihtary independence, while the funds— four lakhs of rupees— 5ent 


* See note at the end of the chapter 

• Orme to Pa^e 3 November, 1756 (Ome MSS Various 28 p «8) 

l^multal.ons, 21 September 1756 Adlercron to Ux.st November 
•75“ (mriia Office Home Misc 94 p 210) ’ 
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with the expedition were consigned to him personally. In fine the 
Madras council came to the best conclusion possible. In part this 
was due to luck. It was a miracle of fortune that Colonel Adlcrcron 
was so unaccommodating. But the decision to dispatch a large ex- 
pedition instead of a small one showed high qualities of courage and 
' insight. 

Th'esQ discussions took up a long time. The expedition did not 
actually sail till 16 October, after the north-east monsoon had set 
in. Their passage was therefore long and stormy. One of the vessels 
was driven into Vizagapatam, whence she put back to Madras; so 
that v^icn Clive reached the HugU a few days before Christmas and 
was joined by KiUpatrick and the remains of his detachment, he had 
only about tire same number of troops as he had set out with — 800 
Europeans and xooo sepoys. marched up the eastern bank of the 
river, occupied Baj-baj, recovered Calcutta (a January, 1757), and 
plundered HugU. This brought Siraj-ud-daula once more upon 
Calcutta. He refused to listen to the embassy which Clive sent to 
him; but a night attack, though far from a complete success, so 
disquieted him that he retired and sent offers of terms. Within a 
week the treaty had been completed and signed. It confirmed the 
English privileges, promised the restoration of the Calcutta plunder 
fn the nawab’s hands, and granted the power of fortifying Calcutta 
and coming rupees.' 

This treaty came at a timely moment. News of the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War had arrived at almost the same time as CUve had 
reached Calcutta, and the EngUsh were not strong enough to fight . 
the nawab and the French together. Indeed had the French followed 
the English example, and thrown every available man into Bengal, 
the immediate course of events must have been very different. But 
they >vcre entangled in the Deccan. They had already sent all the 
forces they could spare to assist Bussy in his crisis at the Ghahar 
Mahal; and now had no one to send for the crisis in Bengal. Just 
as In 175^ U\e dispatch of to the "Deccan bad ^sabled Dupicis. 
from completing his designs in the Carnatic, so now in 1757 the need 
of maintaining Bussy’s position prevented them from interfering with 
^ effect in Bengal. Law, the French chief at Kasimbazar, and the 
author of an illuminating memoir on the events of 1756-7, had urged 
the dlrecteur, Renault de St Germain, either to agree tvith the English 
for a ncutralitypr at once to join Siraj-ud-daula. "If he makes peace 
wiuiout having received any help from you, you cannot expect help 
from him should you be attacked.*** Renaidt tried to adopt the first 
alternative. On Watson’s arrival he had sent deputies to propose a 
neutrality; but Watson had replied that he would accept nothing 
short of an alliance against the nawab. Tlicn when the nawab svas 

* Treaty of Febnmy, 1757. 

• Law, (ed. Maitlneau), p. 53. 
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marching on Calcutta, the English offered to relax this stipulation, 
and Chve fully expected them to accede to his proposals, unless 
indeed they “should not be vested with powers to enter into en- 
gagements of such a nature, which I somewhat suspect” ^ But no 
answer was returned to this offer until 21 February, when peace had 
been made with Siraj ud daula Then they sent deputies again, and 
a draft treaty was drawn up But when the question of their powers 
was raised, it proved that they could bind neither the Pondichery 
council nor any royal officers who might come out to India Thus 
negotiations were broken off on 4 March 
Meanwhile Watts, that "helpless, poor, and innocent man” as 
Siraj-ud daula had called him,* had been sent up to Murshidabad 
to act as English resident there and watch over the execution of the 
treaty There ensued a duel between him and Law, in which the latter 
had the advantage of the nawab’s sympathy He was by no means 
disposed to acquiesce in his defeat, and could not speak of the English 
wthout blazing eyes But the durbar was on the whole inclined to the 
English and against the French Then too came news that the Duram 
Afghans, who had invaded Northern India, were likely to advance 
alarm caused by this, Siraj ud daula wrote to 
offer the English a lakh a month if they would aid him agamst the 
Aighans This was on 4 March, the day on which the Anglo-French 
negotiations were broken off and on which also Watson had wntten 
r ill* ^ angry letter, demanding the complete execution 
of the treaty withm ten days, or else “1 will kindle such a flame m 
your counhy as aU the water m the Ganges shall not be able to cx- 
tin^sh In these circumstances, on the loth, a letter was wntten 
Sllf s secretary, faring the nawab’s seal, penmttmg the 

K tht n Law asserts that this letter was not wntten 

Wattn tn ^ * However, ,t was enough to authorise 

not closelv ffnm 12 ° ^th Chandemagore was attacked, though 
the land, on the 23rd the ships appeared off the 
^ ® fightmg It surrendered 

and the nawab of his natural allies against the Enghsh, 

Indeed afipr h " ^^tenuate his folly m allowing their destruction 
chaneedt H ^ P™. 1^' “ have - 

Sbk to march with a con- 

Naadakum^r the rf 7 '^ 'h™. “n hearmg from 

able to resist the hlugh, Aat the French would not be 

the end did nothin ^ iv* ^ nawab changed his mmd again, antf in 
mLse He No conduct could have been feebler or more 

wise He gave open display to his hostile feelings agaipst the 

J Chvc to Secret Committee, i February 17*7 
^raj ud^aiJa to IW 30 June 1^.56^’ 

Wauon to the naw^ 4 March, 1 7^7 
* Law op at pp 121-2 ' 
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English while allowing them unmolested to destroy the French. And 
then as if to emphasise his errors he proceeded to protect Law at 
Murshidabad together Wth the fugitives ^vho joined him from 
Chandemagore, and to ^vrite to Bussy to come to his help from the 
Deccan. These facts are established by the evidence of Law^ as well 
as by tlie assertions of the English. 

Although then the English had recovered Calcutta, although they 
had secured from the nawab promises of privileges which they had 
long desired, and although they had succeeded in depriving the French 
of their principal stronghold in Bengal, they were still far from a 
position of safety. At any time might come news that the French had 
arrived in strength upon the coast, and then Clive would be obliged 
to abandon cither Madras to the French or Calcutta to the nawab. 
It was also becoming apparent tl^t many persons besides the English 
had cause to fear fiiraj-ud-daula, and desired a re\’olution in the 
government. The chief people in this movement were Hindus. ’Ali 
Wardi Khan had favoured them, and had promoted many of them 
to high places in his administration. Siraj-ud^daula did not share his 
predecessor’s feelings, and he succeeded in alienating all the principal 
men of the durbar. The great Hindu bankers, the Seths, who had 
contributed largely to the establishment of ’All Wardi Khan, had 
been tlireatened with circumcision; Rai Durlabh, who had held the 
office of diwan, had been placed under tire orders of a favourite called 
Mohan La’i; Mir Ja’far, who had held the office of bakslri, had been 
dismissed \vith insult, and cannon bad been planted against his 
palace. The first hint of intrigues against the nawab had come to the 
English through Omichand, when they were still lying at Fulta 
wailing the arrival of help from Madras. Warren Hastings, who was 
employed in this first affair, thought poorly of it; and for the moment 
it came to nothing, partly, it seems, because the English lacked forces 
and a leader, partly because the Hindus had no suitable candidate 
to propose. But after the fall of Chandemagore the idea was again 
brouglU fonvard. The naAvab., having defeated and slain bia cidLy 
dy-nastic rival, Shaukat Jang, in the previous October, had lost at 
once all stimulus to selfrrestraint in his government and the pro- 
tection afforded by the hope that he would be overthrown without 
the trouble and danger of private action. The Seths were at once 
the persons specially concerned and specially active. Law, who was 
wcU^ placed to ^'ie^v the position tvith considerable accuracy, says 
that \vithout them the revolution of 1757 would never have been 
accomplished.- That viw is probably correct. The English policy 
had never been adventurous. They had rather supported existing 
princes than replaced them hy new. In Bengal they would not have 
allcmptcd a revolution without the certainty of a large Indian 

‘ 6;>. pp. 1,2, ,3,. 

pp. 108 f55,;G!cig, Warren and Dowson.vrn, 426. 
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backing, and the Seths’ intngues created the situation, bnngmg the 
discontent to a head and the discontented into active contact with 
one another, without which the English would never have stirred at 
a time when a French war was visibly impending The Select Com- 
mittee declared no more than the truth when it recorded among its 
other reasons for partiapating m the plot that 


The Nabob is so universally hated by all sorts and degrees of men, thfi affection 
of the army is so much abenated from him by his ill usage of the oSicers and 
a revolution so generally wished for, that it is probable that the step will be 
attempted (and successfully too) whether we give our assistance or not. In thi< 
case we think it would be a great error m politics to remain idle and uncCncemed 
spectators of an event wherein by engagmg as allies to the person designed to be 
set up we may benefit our employers and the coramumty very considerably, do 
a general good and effectually traverse the designs of the French and possibly 
keep them entuely out of these dominions^ * 

This matter first came to a defimte form when on 20 April Scrafton 
wrote to Chve that the Seths through Omichand had proposed to set 
up Yar Lutf Khan as nawab This man was a protege of the Seths 
who had employed him m command of a body of troops to protect 
them against attacks from the nawab or anyone else On the asrd 
Scrafion’s letter was read in committee and Clive was authorised to 
sound the principal people m Murshidabad about their willingness 
to CO operate On the 26th Watts wrote that Mir Ja’far had informed 
him through Khwaja Petrus, an Armenian, that he and other im 
portant persons were ivilUng to assist the English in overthrowing 
the nawab This proposal was obviously much more attractive than 
engaging to support an unknown man such as Yar Lutf Khan The 
quesUon was considered in committee on i May and at once accepted 
on the following conditions an alliance offensive and defensive, the 
^rrender of all French fugitives and factories, restitution of all 
English losses, pubhc and private, caused by the capture of Calcutta, 
die admission of all farman nghts, Ubert> to fortify Kasimbazar and 
Dacca, no fortifications to be erected on the river below Hugh, the 
recogmUon of English sovereignty withm the bounds of Calcutta , the 
grant ot temtones for the maintenance of a proper military force, 
^traordmary expenses while the troops were on campaign for the 
nawab to be paid by him, and the residence at the nawab’s durbar 
°[‘^%Company’s secants Four da>s later to these terms was 
of Im sdpulation that “Omychund in consideration 

oflus ser^ccs shou d have aU his losses made good by an express 

cen™ ’w *= other 

® “I conclude nothing 
S iXr h-id^;"® Oimchnnd". but on the ,4th he had leafnt that 

his property, and, tilicn he tvas shotvn the proposed arncles, he not 
* Bengal Select Committee i May, lyjy 
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only insisted on liis receiving 5 per cent, on the navvab’s treasure, but 
ako demanded many other alterations, “in which his own ambition, 
cunning, and avaricious views were Ac chief motives”.^ In conse- 
quence of these intrigues both the English and Mir Ja’far resolved to 
liave nothing more to do with the greedy Sikh ; but the matter was 
not so simple as that. Omichand had unwisely been let into the secret, 
and tlie* immediate problem was to keep his mouth shut until the 
preparations were more complete. For this purpose the Calcutta 
council decided on the expedient of a double treaty, in one copy of 
tvhich JOmichand’s cldims were to be inserted, but which was not 
to be regarded as the valid copy. In order to make the trick pass, 
Watson’s signature tvas added by some person, probably Lushington, 
to the false copy. 

Meanwhile, the final terms hid been concerted with Mir JaTar. 
They were rather more favourable to the English than had been at 
first put fonvard; and on 5 June, Watts visited Mir Ja’far in secret 
and obtained his oath to the treaty. But already doubts had arisen 
regarding the amount of assistance that might be expected &om him 
and his friends. In words which proved true in tne event, Watts 
wrote; 

Wt can eroeci no more assistance than that they vrill stand neuter and wait the 
event of a battle. If we arc successful they will reap the benefit, if otherwise they 
•will conUnue as they were without appearing to have been concerned with us.* 

Nevertheless, the march of events was not suffered to pause. On 
n June the treaty was delivered to the Select Committee; on the 
12th Watts and his companions fled from Murshidabad; and the day 
after Clive began to march totvards the natvab’s capital. 

The matter had not been kept so secret as it should have been. 
^Ve shall never know whether Omichand revealed the plot to Siraj- 
ud-daula, or who broke silence at Calcutta; but it was openly dis- 
cussed at the English capital on 5 June; t%vo days later it was kno%vn 
at Murshidabad*, and on. the Bth. the Frenchman, Sinfray, warned 
the nawab of what tvas impending. But he ivas too irresolute by 
nature to take advantage of his knowledge. He seems also to have 
so distrusted his army that he would not venture on the decisive step' 
of seizing Mir Ja’far. Instead of that he visited the latter in person, 
Und accepted, though presumably he did not place much trust in, 
the conspirator’js protestations-of fidelity. Meanwhfie Cfive set out 
wth 3000 men. Of these 2200 weresepoys and topasses ; 800 European 
mfantry and artillerymen. The sepoys were men whom he had brought 
up witfi him to Bengal; they had been ’raised and t^ned under 
I.awTence in the south and had served well against the French. After 
a momentary hesitation he reached Plasscy at. midnight 22-23 June, 

* Watts to Qivc, 1757. 

^ • tVatb to Clis'e, 3 June, 1 757. 
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and found himself within striking distance of Siraj-ud daula’s annv, 
consisting of some 5Oj000 men 

His knowledge of the situation was sbght and disquieting He had 
received letters from Mir Ja’far promising co operation, but he was 
by no means certam how far the latter would keep his word In the 
first draft of Orme’s famous history we find a passage which ivas 
afterwards omitted, probably m deference to the susceptilfilities of 
his hero 

Colonel Clivc saw the morning break with increasing anxiety, at st^nnse he 
went with another person upon the terras of the hunting house, from whence 
having contemplated the enemy's arra>, he was surpnsw at their numerous, 
splendid and martial appearance His companion asked him what he thought 
woidd be the event to which he replied. We must make the best fight v>c can 
duimg the day, and at night sling our musf'Cts over our shoulders and march hack 
to Calcutta Most of the officers were as doubtful of sucqess as himself, but the 
common soldiery, bemg mostly tried men, who had served under Major Lawence 
on the plains of Tnchmopoly, mamtamed the blunt spint of genuine Englishmen, 
and saw nothing m the pomp or multitude of the Nabob’s army either to admire 
or to fear *■ 

In View of the spint of his men Clive seems to have resolved to remain 
on the defensive durmg the day, but when night fell to try the effect 
of a surprise attack upon the nawab’s camp Accordingly, uU a o’clock 
m the afternoon nothing tvas done but reply to the cannonade opened 
by the enemy But when the latter ceased fire and began to fall back 
on their own camp, KiJlpatnck on his own responsibility ordered an 
advance The enemy were soon driven from the mound near the British 
camp which they had occupied, the next point of attack was another 
mound close to the nawab’s entrenchments Apparently at about the 
time when Clive ordered his men to advance to storm this post, the 
nawab sent word to the small party of Frenchmen wth him that he 
was betrayed, that the battle was lost, and that they should save 
themselves , immediately after this he fled on a swift camel, and himself 
brought to Murshidabad the news of his overthrow All this time 
Rai Durlabh and Mir Ja’far had been as mactive as the Patban 
nawabs with whom Dupleix had concerted the destruction of Nasir 
Jang They had hung on the nght fiank of the English forces, without 
attaciong, 'nut also without giving any sign of their holdmg other 
intentions Not till the next monung did Mir Ja’far venture mto the 
English camp, and even then he was apparently very uncertain of 
his reception Scrafton noted that he started when the guard tufted 
out to receive him, and his face did not brighten uU the colonel came 
out and embraced him * That day the new nawab hastened to 
Murshidabad, of which he took possession, on the 28th Clive Imtcred 
and conducted him to the tnastud on which he had not yet ventured 

^ OnneKlSS Various 164 a, p 115 
* Scrafton, R^etboiu, p go 
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to seat Iiimself; and on 2 July Siraj-ud-daula was brought back by 
Mir Ja’far’s son JMiran, and put to deatli that same night. So this 
revolution was completed. Clive wrote ofit to Orme, “ I am possessed 
of volumes of materials for the continuation of your history^-in ^vllich 
will appear fighting, tricks, chicanery, intrigues, politics, and the 
iKird kno^vs what”.^ It offers a strange mingling of the admirable i 
and tht mean. No series of events could have thro^vn into stronger 
relief Clive’s insight and the way in which he saw “ tilings and their • 
consequences in an instant”; nothing could have afforded a better 
illustration of his resolute conduct as soon as his swift mind had been 
made up ; nothing could have better displayed his extraordinap^ gift j 
of leadership. If once or twice he hesitated in the course of affairs, he 
was after all but man; and his hesitation took place when there was 
no immediate call for action. • In attacking Siraj-ud-daula he %vas 
amply justified nflt only by the standards of his own time but also by - 
those of our own. But the deception of Omichand has thrown an 
ugly air over the business. As has been well said, had Omichand 
sought it he could not have devised a more bitter revenge than the 
stain which he brought upon the name of Clive.® And the large 
presents wth which Mir Ja’far rewarded those who had given him 
♦Bengal add the touch of sordidness. It is true that in this Clive and 
his companions were only foUo%ving the example of Dupleix and 
'Bussy ; that their motives were not corrupt; that they might have had 
more for the asking; that they were only doing what any of their 
contemporaries would have done in their place. Here our judgment 
must fall upon the age rather than upon the individuals; but none 
the less the acfceptance of the presents was of evil example ; and could 
Clive have looked on to i 765 perhaps he Avould have refrained from 
laying up for himself untold bitterness. 

Clive nmv found himself installed in the same position and exposed 
to the same dangers as Bussy in the Deccan. In character Mir Ja’far 
was much like'Salabat Jang — ^weak and irresolute. The principal 
people of his durbar ^vere as likely to be jealous of the English as the 
nobles of the Deccan had proved themselves to be of the French. 
Intrigue and hostility were certiun. In these circumstances, though 
without any formally declared intention, we find Clive adopting as 
a definite policy the protection of those prominent Hindus who had 
assisted in bringing about the revolution, and \v'hom Mir Ja’far wished 
t{^ despoil as «oon as it was accomplished. The ttvo chief persons 
concerned were Rai Durlabh, who had been diwan and had received 
repeated promise of being condnued in that office, and Ramnarayan,- ' 
the deputy of Bihar, who was thought unlikely to support the new 
Before the end of 1757 nawab was already accusing Rai 
Durlabh of intending to set up a new nawab. On this pretext the 

* Clive to Onne, z Ai^ust, 1757. 

. * Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, i, p. coroix. 
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unfortunate brother of Siraj ud-daula was put to death, and Rai 
Durlabh was on the verge of bang attacked ^ Watts, who was still 
resident at the durbar, interfered and brought about a reconciliation 
for the time being, which was the more necessary because Ramnarayan 
was reported to be allying himself with the \^zir of Oudh against 
Mir Ja’far However, when the nawab took the field to march against 
Bihar, Rai Durlabh refused to march with him, on the pretext of ill 
health, but really because he was afraid to trust himself in the nawab’s 
camp CUve, who had decided to accompany Mir Ja’far to Patna, 
visited the diwan at Murshidabad in connection with the Company’s 
claims for payment which were overdue At first he secured nothing 
but promises But when the diwan was warned that he was risking 
the loss of English protection, an agreement was reached under 
which the Company was to rcca^'e orders on the collectors of 
the vanous distncts (30 December) * Clive and Mir Ja’far now 
moved towards Patna At first Clive had been decidedly hostile 
towards Ramnarayan Immcdiatdy after the battle of Plassey he 
had sent Coote up with a detachment in order to seize Law and 
any other Frenchmen whom he could find, and he also issued 
orders to dispossess Ramnarayan of Bihar * These orders were never 
carried out, because Coote was dissuaded by Mir Ja’far’s friends, who 
probably thought that the plunder of the deputy had better be left 
for their own hands Six months later Clive’s attitude had changed 
In December he had received protestations of the deputy’s fidelity, 
and on i January he had with the approval of the nawab written 
giving that guarantee of personal safety without which Ramnara>an 
refused to trust himselF withm the nawab’s reach Relying on. this, 
Ramnarayan at once came down the nver to meet the nawab, and 
then ensued a pretty tnal of strength between the nawab and Chvc, 
the first bent on the spohation of the deputy, the second on the main 
tenance of his promise CUve won, although at one pme after his 
arrival at Patna he had certainly speculated on the possibility of 
being attacked by the nawab’s forces,* as Bussy had been at the Chaliar 
Mahal Ramnarayan received investiture of his office, for which he 
paid nine lakhs of rupees, and he received a definite promise that so 
long as he did not intrigue with Ibragn powers and provided his due 
share of the revenues, he should not be dismissed The net result ivas 
that the two prmcipal servants of the state depended for their personal 
security not upon them ostensible master but upon tl e influencetof 
Ghve 

Down to this time Chve had no defimte position among the English 
at Bengal, and still remained a servant of the governor and council 


’ Chvc to Secret Comnuttee 23 December, 1757 
' Clive to Secret Committee tSFclw^rY 1758 
* See Coote s correspondence and journal Onne MSS 
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of Madras. On the receipt of the news oC the fall of Calcutta, after 
some deliberation the Company had resorted to that absurd plan, 
which had been attempted before in the period of confusion at the 
beginning of the century, of establishing a rotation government. On 
this occasion there wei;e to be foungovemors, who ^vere to have suc- 
ceeded to the chair in successive periods of a month. But the Calcutta 
Council*refused to put this plan into operation; Clive was invited to 
act as governor till orders should arrive subsequent to the news of the 
revolution. This sensible decision was taken in June, 1758; and later 
in the»year a dispatch arrived by which the Company appointed 
Clive to the position which he was already occupying. 

Meanwhile the policy of protecting the Hindu servants of the nawab _ 
was further developed by the attack made by Miran upon Rai 
Durlabh. The resident had once tnore to intervene in order to prevent 
his house being plundered; and then an intrigue was started wth a 
vie\v to ruining him ivith the English by accusing liim of a conspiracy 
against the nawab. Clive with great probability on his side refused 
to credit the accusation, and the minister waS allowed to retire to 
Calcutta. The support of persons whom he ivished to plunder must 
have done much to alienate the nawa‘b;-but almost immediately 
aftenvards came a reminder that he depended upon the English for 
military support. In 1759 appeared on the borders of'Bihar ’Ali 
Gauhar, better known under his later title of Shah *Alam 11 , who, 
flying from the confusion of Delhi, had found a refuge in Oudh and 
was now hoping to strengthen his position by the occupation of Bihar, 
and Bengal. He laid siege to Patna, but Ramnarayan proved staunch; 
after temporising as long as he could, he defended the place until 
succour arrived, on which the wandering prince withdrew into Oudh. 
This support was the occasion of that great gift of the jagir, which 
involved Clive in such, animated disputes with the Company at a later 
time. It consisted of the quit-rent which the nawab had wthheld 
when he granted the 24-Parganas to the Company, and which was 
/ till Clive’s death and later paid to him instead of 'to the nawab, 
though he had much ado to secure his rights from the Company tvhen 
control of the direction passed for the time being out of his hands. 

The last striking incident of his first government in Bengal was the 
attempt of the Dutch to supplant English influence with the nawab. 
^though the centre of Dutch power and wealth lay not in India but 
in <he islands fo the eastward, they had watched with growing' dis- 
favour firet the French and then the English establishing themselves 
in a position of political predominance. When Masulipatam had 
been granted to the French in 1751, the Dutch, who had long had a 
factory there, made several attempts to assert their independence. On 
more than one occasion they attempted to hoist their flag — a thing 
which the French would in no wbc permit; and they constantly 
scrupled to pay the duties whidi the French imposed on the trade 
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within their grant?.* But Dutch mtcrcst5 in the Northern Sarkars 
Nvere tri\ial compared ^^ith their interests in Bengal. Not only ^^crc 
the piece-goods of Bengal c.\ported in great quantities to Batata on 
the account of the Dutch Compan>, but the Dutch scr\anu cnjo)cd 
a most lucrative though secret monopoly of the export of opium to 
Batavia, and though tins never appeared in the forefront of their 
disputes with the English, \vc maj be sure that it was ncvcr'far from 
their minds On the establishment of Mtr Ja'far they had attempted 
to obtain a pnee for recognising him as nauab; and as a penalty had 
seen their trade stopped and their agent sciicd * 'I hen when J^ocock 
left the Hugh for the Coromandel Coast, the Dutch had been invited 
to concert measures to prevent rrcncli vessels from entering the river; 
they bad not been able to concur, and so the Engkih took their own 
measures, which consisted m subjecting all foreign vessels coming up 
tile nver to a stnet search ® Then too, Clive had obtained for the 
English Compan> a monopoly of the saltpetre produced in Bengal, 
with a view to preventing that article from reaching the French, and 
the Dutch protested against ilm measure, although they had them- 
selves applied for a similar privilege to Siraj-ud-daula. The duties on 
the export of opium were also raised and workmen were said to have 
been prevented from working for the Dutch Company. Tlic Dutch 
were m fact m the same position as the English would have occupied 
on the Coromandel Coast had Saunders done nothing to counteract 
the schemes ofDuplcix Budom and Vemet, the Dutch leaders, have 
therefore the same moral justification for attempting to overthrow the 
English supremacy as Saunden and Clive have for overthrowing that 
of the French in the south. They committed, howcv cr, so many errors 
of conduct as cnlircly to deslroyany chances that ihc^-may ever have 
had against so wary and resolute a leader as Clive. 

The Dutch authontics at Batavia had already resolved to increase 
thdr Indian garrisons by some 2000 men, but, before they had put 
this design into execution, th^ received news from Chinsura that 
Vemet had entered into relations with Miran, taking advantage of 
the disputa over Rai Durlabh, witli a view to the introduction of a 
large force into Bengal; and early in 1759 Vemet had interviews with 
Mir Ja’far, in which he expressed hatred of the English and a desire 
to be done with them. In the following June the Dutch governor- 
general dispatched a small fleet of seven vessels with 300 Europeans 
and 600 Malay troops, with orders to proceed to Negapatam 
follow such orders as they should receive there. The Dutch evidently 
felt that they could not take decisive action from so remote a station 
as Batavia; but it was the first of many gross mistakes. The ships lay 

• hleT]i dcReuss, JJe expedite naar Stngale p 6 
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at Negapatam for a month, during which the Eng^h had time to 
assemble their men to repute the threatened invasion. Even when 
at the beginning of October the Dutch reached the entrance to the 
river, they still had not made up their minds what they would do. 
They were confronted with a prohibition, in the name of the nawab, 
of introducing troops into Bengal. They ^vere simple enough to 
attempf to induce the nawab to wthdraw his orders, which were, 
indeed, the orders of Clive. They evidently did not imderstand that, 
as in the days before Plassey, Mir Ja’far could not be expected to 
show iis hand till he saw how things were going. More than a month 
was thus wasted', and then the Dutch r^olved to force their way in. 
They seized various small English craft near the mouth of the river, 
thus giving their enemies a better casus belli than they could have 
hoped for; and finally made th<!ir attempt, landing the troops on the 
night of 21-22 November. But they met irith complete failure. On 
the 24th their vessels were all captured by three Company’s ships that 
Clive had equipped for the purpose of defending the river. On the. 
same day Forde, who had returned from Masulipatam in the nick of 
time, but who, had the Dutch be6n less supine, \vould have been too 
late, routed a party of 400 men marching from Chinsura to meet the 
new troops ; and on the next day he met and completely overthrew 
the latter body. It is curious to note that the Malay troops were 
armed with the old plug-bayonets which had been disused in Europe 
' for some sixty ycars.^ ‘ 

These repeated disasters brought the Dutch to their knees. Indeed 
they had no choice. Their garrison had been destroyed, and now that 
the issue had been decided Miran had suddenly appeared before 
Chinsura with a large body of horse, eager to punish them for having 
lured him on ivith the hope of changing one master for another. The 
Dutch acknowledged that they had begun the hostilities, submitted 
to a demand that the forces they maintained in Bengal should be 
limited, and promised to pay ten lakhs damages. Thus Clive, taking 
warning by the events of the Carnatic, had a second time, by his 
prompt action, crushed the danger of wax in Bengal with another 
European power. The province was not to be fought over, and its - 
revenues destroyed, as had happened in the Carnatic. 

He had thus been singularly successful in establishing the English 
in a position of predominance and had skilfully avoided for three 
ysars the varitius danger? that arose to threaten their position. But 
he had only done so by virtue of his astounding mastery over weaker 
minds and his promptitude in crushing each enemy as he arose. But 
•the^^ne^ position was still uncertain. The English had no moral 
position in the province. Their power was a matter of personal 
influence and military force. Glut’s dexterity might maintain the 

fn price to Pocock, 35 December, 1750 
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balancc;‘had'hc''continucd goNTmor of Fort William, lie might have 
continued to maintain it; buliiwasunlikcly that any Icsjcr man would 
succeed in doing so. Leaving matters in this uncertain position, 
though no external danger was at the moment to be feared, Clive 
delivered over the chair to Hohvcil, and embarked for England on 
25 Februar)', 1760. 


Note ON TifE Di-\cic Hqu'. In Brngai Past enJ Presntt, July, 19K, and January, 
igiG, will be found an altcmpt todltcmlii iheaccqjtcd venion of the lllack Hole 
tragedy by Mr J. H. Little. Hu principal arjiumcnu arc (i) tlut Holwcll’s nar* 
ratlve conuuta numerous dcraoniirablc errors; (a) that it lacks contcixporary 
corroboration. He concludes that HoImcII. C«te, and the other persons who 
vouch for the event concocted the story, and that thne who are supposed to havx 
perished in the ItiacV Hole really were ktltcd in the storm of the place. At a later 
sta^ein the controveny he even asserted that there was no evidence for ihccxutencc 
of the monument in memory of the DIack Hale whicli Holwcll erected, Esxryore 
who has studied the records of the time must have come to the condition that 
Holwell was not a virtuous man, it a even likely tltat he touched up his story »o 
as to make the part he played as conspicuous as possible. Dut cs'cn stlien sse has'e 
jnade all allovs-ance for thu sort of thing, the mam outlines of (he story still remain. 
Tlie small divergences which distinguish the story of Cooke from that of HoIwcU, 
for instance, are such as constantly occur in the independent occounU ofcontem* 
pora^ witnesses; and, so far from throwing suspicion on the whole itory, suggest 
that Cooke and uolwell did not combine to fout a false version of events on the 
public. Mr Little blwura to prove that there could not hast beW » many sur- 
vivors in the fort as Holwell sa^t were shut up in the iSladc Hole; but the truth is 
that we tiave not the m.itenal to decide wlut mav hate been the exact number 
of persons remaining after the capitulation. Hit first argument thus casu doubt 
over certain details only. As regards the silence of contemporaries, he b in more * 
than one rapect entirely mistaken. It was natural that the Calcutta Council 
should avoid mention of the Black Hole which threw such a lurid light over the 
circumstances of their desertion of the place. It is not the tact tliat neither Ciivc, 
nor Watson, nor Pigot, refen to the Dbckllole. Clive docs so in some of his pub- 
lished correspondence; Waison do« in li» declaration of war; ISgol does so in a 
letter dated i8 September following. But, says Mr Little, the acceptance of thp 
story by uncritical contemporaries proN-ci nothing. Uov.csirr, HolwcU’s contetri- 
poranes were exceedingly critical. Watts, for instance, who disliked Holwell so 
much, and criticised his assertioru so sharply, makes no attack upon this. Drake 
and the other fugitive coundllors could have cast oIT a lo.-id of obloquy had they 
provtd Holwell’s story of the Black Hole to be Uie imposture Mr UttJe supposes 
It to have been. Altogether the eontro\-crsy seems to have arisen from the per- 
. plcxiucs of a student unaccustomed to the conflicts of esddcnce svhicb the historian 
•has perpetually to encounter; and his negative atgumenti do not seem to me 
capable of bearing the weight he would lay upon them. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 

D U R I N G the negotiations in Europe which finally resulted in the 
conclusion of Godeheu’s provisional treaty ^v^th Sau^deI:^^A^l^n^al 
Watson had been sent out to the Coromandel Coast with a small 
squac^on and Adlercron’s regiment of foot, in case the French should 
refuse to come to terms; and in the next year, 1755, Clive returned 
to India, after a two years’ rest at home, with ad^tional troops and 
rank as lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service. His dispatch was 
connected with a project that had been formed in London in case, 
as was shretvdly suspected, the French refused to evacuate the Deccan. 
This project contemplated an alliance with Balaji Rao and an attack 
on Buss/s position either from Bombay or from some point on the 
east coast.^ But this scheme fell through, partly because the dispatches 
to Madras Avere delayed by the loss of the Doddington conveying the 
originals, partly because the Bombay Presidency was reluctant to co- 
operate.® The result was that the naval and military forces assembled 
at Bombay early in 1756 were employed on an alfair of mere 
local interest — the capture, in co-operation with the forces of Balaji . 
Rao, of the pirate stronghold- of Gheriah, after which the English 
and Marathas fell out over the (U\ision of the plunder. Clive'pro- 
ceeded to take up his post as deputy-governor of Fort St David, and 
then, as we have seen, sailed with all the forces that could be spared 
at Madras fof the recovery of Calcutta. 

Yihe ne^v war that was opening in 1756 differed much from the 
preceding struggle. The successes of Dupleix and Bussy had been 
obtained during an interval of peace between France and Great 
Britain, that is to say at a lime when the French in India did not have 

there was no possibility of hostile interference with the arrival of 
munitions and reinforcements. But that favourable situation had 
^sappeared; and success now meant the control of two elements 
instead of one. Further it was fought out almost exclusively in the 
Camatic/First Madras was besieged, and then Pondiche^ The only 
• eatensionxjf the war into Bengal consisted of Clive’s seizure of Chan- 
demagore early in 1757. So that all the advantages which the English 
had secured by Clive’s extraordinary successes remained unimpzdred. 
INTiex funds ran short at Madras, Calcutta could supply the need. 
In this sense the Seven Years’ War may be considered as the attack 

* Military dispatches to Madras and Bombay, a6 March, 1755. 

* Madras Record OiSce, hliUtarySuo(iiy,'No. 9.— Private Committees. 
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and defence of the outworks of Bengal MHad Lally conquered the 
Carnatic, he would speedily have appeared before Fort William It 
was exceedingly lucky for the English that the war should have been 
fought out in an area of mmor &iancial importance They stood to 
gam everything and to lose little 

For the first eighteen months after the news of war had been 
received in November, 1756, the only outstanding event vas the 
capture of Chandemagore, which has already been described The 
English* squadron was still lying in the Hugh, and Madras and Pon- 
dichery were both too bare of troops to attempt hostilities Lcynt, 
governor of Pondichery had sent all the troops he could spare to 
assist Bussy at Hyderabad, Pigot, governor of Madras, had sent the 
major part of the English forces to recover Calcutta It had, however, 
been definitely understood that on tl^e outbreak of war Clive was to 
return to the south with the Madras troops , and as no one in Fort 
St George knew what momentous designs he was revolving, much 
annoyance \Nas felt and expressed at bis failure to carry out his 

g romises ® The French were the first to receive rcmforccments In 

eptember, 1757, a squadron often vessels amved under the command 

of Bouvet, who had made a fugiove appearance on the coast nine 
years before, and he brought a battalion of the rigiment dt 
under the Chevalier de Soupu-e But the season was too advanced 
for active operations Within a month or so the north cast monsoon 
might be expected to set m with the storms which made the harbour- 
less coast so dangerous to ships at that season, and deluges of rain that 
rendered all military movements impossible Bouvet therefore made 
haste to return to Mauritius whence he had come, and Soupurc did 
little except send some troops against Tnchinopoly and^cizc the httle ^ 
fort of Chetpattu 7- 

Operations really began m 1758 In February Pocock, who hafi 
succeeded to the naval command on the death of Watson m I757> 
sailed from the Hugh and assembled his whole squadron of seven 
ships of the hne at Madras He then cruised down the coast in order 
to intercept any fleet that might be making for Pondichery On 
28 April be sighted a French fleet of nine ships of the line a little to 
the northward of Pondichery After an action lasting from g to 5 m 
the afternoon, the French bore away, and the English were too 
cnpplcd to pursue, but the former had lost 400 killed and wounded 
as against ii8 among the English 
This fleet had convoyed the second portion of the French remforci 
m^ts, with Its leader, Lally He brought with him his own regiment, 
and had been invested with the fullest civil and militar y powers 
He Avas syndic for the company, commusary for the king,* and 
commandant general of the French settlements m India, and he ivas > 


‘ Madras (Mil Ury) to ihe Company 28 Tunc 17^0 
* Madras Ml tary CoRsuItat ons 28 April 1757 
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charged with the t%vo-foId task of rcfornmg the French admimstration 
and driving the English out of India/ However, the control of the 
squadron was reserved for the commander d’Ache, so that Lally 
might find himself unexpectedly deprived of its co-operation. 

The instant his troops were brought ashore, he hurried them off 
to besiege Fort St David. He was naturally and properly anxious to 
lose nothing by delay. Accordingly all the av^able troops -were 
dispatched and the siege formed on i May. After some delay, while 
the material was being collected, Lally was able to break ground on 
the 17th. The same day he carried the outworks of the place by 
storm.* On the 27th he began to batter in breach; and on 2 June the 
place capitulated. This was a disagreeable surprise for the English, 
who had expected it to hold out much longer. But the place was not 
* really strong. Its extensive ouUyorks demanded more men for their 
defence than thegilace could accommodate; there was no bomb- 
proof shelter for the men off duty; above all the commandant, Major 
Polier, distrusted and Avas distrusted by his men.' But though the 
issue ^vas not flattering to English hopes, there were ugly omens on* 
the French side too. Lally had shown great vigour and resolution, 
but it tvas something of that vis consilii expers which does not lead to 
victory. IVhen the mortars or fascines were delayed beyond expecta- 
tion, he would hasten to Pondichery and tell off Leyrit and the coun- 
cillors, who retained their offices, much as he would tell off a private 
who appeared dirty on parade.* 

Fort St David taken, Lally desired to proceed at once against 
Madras. But d’Ache refused to sail against Pocock; and ^vithout his 
assistance the siege was impossible until the approach of the north- 
east monsoon shoiild have driven the English squadron off the coast. 

‘ 'Meanwhile, therefore, Lally resolved, mainly on the advice of the 
Jeluit, Pere Lavaur, to raise money by attacHng Tanjorc. In 1749 
the raja; when besieged by Chanda Saliib and the French, had given 
them his bond for seventy lakhs of rupees on condition of their raising 
the siege. Later developments had reeved him of the need of pacing 
any part ofit; Lally dedded to demand payment of the bond, sivord 
in hand, and he might doubtless have secured a considerable sum-of 
money had he gone to work a little less ferociously, and with a h’ttle 
more forethought. But he displayed the same inconsiderate haste 


•* DodwTH.i?5;.!ar«?/rv y 
» ^-DiajefJsssSsSssizIizk^jSyS^, 


vviui wiucn nc naa raarenea against rort t>t X;a\id. He marched his 
mm off doivn jhe coast ivithout adequate arrangcmaits for feeding 
man, and \nthout sufficient quantities of military- stoits. On entering 
I^anjore, he seized the seaport ofNagur and sold the plunder of the 
place to his colonel of hussars. Then tunung inland he reached 
Tiruvilur, a place with a temple famous 6ria sanoiri- Here Lallv 
-expected to find great plunder, but got nothing and dispW^ 
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seventy, execuUng six of the temple Brahmans whom he took for spies, 
that, when he marched on, (he inhabitants abandoned the country 
through which he passed When he amved before theoity of Tanjore 
^8 July), he could not begin the si^e for want of.powder and shot 
He therefore opened negotiations, m the hope that with the assistance 
of the raja he might be able to attack the English force at Tnchmopoly 
The raja sat comfortably behind his walls, content to negotiate till 
famine drove away the enemy At last Lally grew tired of fruitless 
discussions He improvised batteries and opened an attack upon 
^ A ? ® August he heard that Pocock had beaten 

d Ache off Karikal, he lacked material to carry through his Attack, 
and at nudnight lo-ii August he raised the siege and marched 
lor the co^t, having dispmted his men by useless hardships and 
mmeted a deep wound on his own feputation ^ 
u serious consequenijes After the first 

battle d Achd had been prevented with difficulty from sailing back 
r islands, and only remained on the coast in consequence 

of the urpm demands of Lally and every other Frenchman jn Pon 
PoS =7 July, and then put to sea on the news of 

Pocock 5 approach An action followed on 3 August, which lasted 
men wh an houT, durmg which the French squadron lost over 500 
romamY ‘^’Achd refused to 

^sam to encounter the English ships 

discussions in a conned consisting of the chief naval, 
of htsYavY officers, d Ache called another council consisung 
roualYY who resolved with one accord that the 

a^WvYr,^^ ^ “P™ *’'= “ast Having landed 

laSrY, h ""I “ Yr“ *'■= Chevaher de Poete to reinforce LaU/s 

realYffar a ^ r m 3 September, and did not 

^ twelvemonth all but a day * 

in the seasQn^^b°'^lH the moment was to wait until the change 
might TP"' "> depart, when L 

wh?ch to h7s,™ tvT?' have a couple of months free m 

mYumbeYThe lYt “ TT very supenor to the Enghsh 

ii™ Yar a" 'hem remforcements, and 

Its commander In regiment, together with 

claim to memo^, however ^s‘'^S coura'“'^“' 

With Jumus But thnnert, /k ^ *=°«rage m ventunng to cross pens 
retgnrf Tn the 1* T few, a>fferenl spurt 

La Bourdonnais The a™ w^oh had so meekly submittecFto 
resolute, he had the old®v«e™YcS™HT masctble but 

forces, he had Tnhn Pcii Colonel Lawrence to command the 

new drat™ and VhoSf,? had been eiituely 

atvn, and though they were but earth, faced with tutf, and 

* pp fiijao 

Uodwell op at p iSfl ‘ji jgg 
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needed constant repair, they were skilfully designed to frustrate 
attack.- Ever since Lally’s arrival Pigot had been busy gathering great 
stores of munitions and food; and oi^ere had come from the Company 
that, if ever an enemy sat down before the place, the council was to 
-deliver its authority over to the governor and the four principal 
military officers. Moreover, they were united, whereas Lally and the 
French*council hated each other worse than they hated the English. 

Early in October the French marched to take possession of various 
posts lying behveen Pondichery and Madras. This ^vas successfully 
Carrie^ out, ■with the exception of Chingleput, which remained in 
English hands. For the moment that place, Madras, and Trichinopoly 
were the only spots in the Carnatic left to them. Then, when the 
rains were over, the French advanced and formed the siege (14 De- 
cember). No attempt was made to defend the Black To^vn, which 
^vas at once occupied; though an unsuccessful sally was made on the 
news that the besiegers had got drunk on stores of arrack which they 
foxmd there on their arrival. After this the siege dragged on with few 
incidents. As usual Lally had been unable to co-ordinate his efforts. 
The preparation of stores for the attack and their transport to Madras 
took longer than he had expected; and he t'/as not able to open fire 
until 2 January, 1759. After a month’s steady fire a breach was made, 
but the fire of the place was sdll unsubdued, and the breach itself so 
steep and so commanded by the fire of the neighbouring works that 
it was deemed impracticable. Neither had the besiegers been able to 
carry on their ^voTk unmolested. While all the French forces were 
lying before Madras, a detachment of the English had marched up 
from Trichinopoly to join tlie Chingleput garrison, and these troops 
had harassed the besiegers, threatening their convoys and posting 
themselves near St Thomas Mount, until I>ally had been obliged to 
send out strong detachments j^ainst them. The French army ^vas 
worn out between its ■work m the trenches and the pursuit of this 
elusive enemy. Lally hesitated, but did not venture to attempt a 
storm. Findly,on.i6Febniaxy>asquadronoCships hove insight. It 
proved to be English; and LaJly at once quitted his trenches and 
abandoned the siege. This was the second great blow to his reputation 
and a proportionate encouragement to the English. Indeed their 
defence had been gallant. The whole of the garrison off duty as well 
as on had been exposed, for 'want of bomb-proof shelter, to the enemy’s 
sh^ which he»threiv perpetually into the fort, and many were thus 
killed in their sleep; but in spite of everything they hdd'on ivith 
admirable determination.^ Indeed their failure would have imperilled 
Clive’s^ work in Bengal. 

This severe check to the French arms was speedily followed by 
another. Clive, well aware of the importance of keeping.the French 


-V^cofficialnaiTativeoflhesicgeis Madras Public Sundry, no, 13, — Diary of the siege 
of Fort St George, 1758-59 {Reevrds of Fort St George, 1915). 
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at a distance, and yet having no troops that could be.permanently 
spared, decided to help Madras by sending a detachment under 
Colonel Forde against the French in the Northern Sarkars Lally, 
as has been said in a previous chapter, had resolved to recall Bussy 
and his troops from the Deccan But he had not fully carried out his 
first intention He had insisted on the return of Bussy and Moracm, 
but he had allowed ^ body of troops to continue under other and 
mcapable commanders Lally had ui^ed with great truth the need 
of drawing together the whole force of the French, and there he had 
been nght But he had not persisted in his purpose Bussy jorned 
him without a man of his northern troops, who had been left behmd 
to guard what were probably private interests The French troops 
were still separated, and the Deccan detachment was now m 
incompetent hands Forde had larded at Vizagapatam early in 
October, 1758, and was joined by Ananda Raiu, the important 
zammdar of Vizianagram After a pause spent m collecting pro- 
visions and coming to exact terms with his ally, Forde marched south, 
and completely defeated the French under Confians at Kondur, a 
little to the north of Rajahmundry, the capital of the province 
(7 December) That place was occupied, and there a long delay 
occurred, owmg to the difficulty of getting the promised fiinds from 
Ananda Razu, without which the men would not advance In 
February, 1759, Forde renewed his march and appeared (6 March) 
before Masuhpatam There he lay for a month, distressed by news of 
the approach of Salabat Jang, by shortage of gunpowder, and by a 
mutiny of his Europeans ^ But on the night of 7-8 April he earned 
escalade, capturing a greater number of regular troops 
than he had under his own command * On 14 May a treaty was 
signed with Salabat Jang, and Forde remained in undisturbed pos- 
session till the following October, when he returned to Bengal just in 
time to meet and defeat Roussel and his Dutchmen 
The siege of Madras and the capture of Masuhpatam marked the 
turning point in the war In the CamaUc the English took the field, 
a though they still could only bring 1000 Europeans against Tally’s 
^00, nor had the) at first a leader able to carry them to victory 
raper went home for reasons of health, Lawrence was too old and 
worn to take tlie field, so that the command fell to Major Cholmondely 
^rcrcton, who had never had any experience of war as a subaltern * 
He made a rash attack on Conjeeveram in September, ivhere he was 
beaten off with considerable loss, but the French were unable to use 
thar strength to press Uiis advantage home because their men were 
horoughly discontented with the lack of pay, and m the next month 
their discontent broke out into a very alarming muUny, which com- 

C.llloSp^lc 3 oOclo(^, Mo, a 5<1 mS 359, 7, ff 40 ) 
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pelled‘the principal people of Pondichcry to part \s'ilh their plate in 
order to provide a proportion of the arrears. 

Shortly before tliese events took place d’Achd had reappeared for 
the last time in Indian waters. He had not been able to rcvictual his 
ships at Mauritius, w!\icli, with its sister island, Bourbon, did not 
produce enough food for their joint.consumplion; and consequently 
he had been obliged to send to the Cape, where he had to pay heavily, 
thus using up a large part of the funds that had arrived from France 
for the use ot Lally. When at last d’Achd made the Coromandel 
Coast ^0. September), he fell in at once witli Pocock who Was on the 
watch for him. Sc\’eral days were spent in manccuvrcs. But on llic 
loth a stubborn battle was joined. D’Achc managed to catch the 
English at a moment when their ships were tvidcly strung out, so that 
two of them could take little or ao part. For two hours the squadrons 
conUnued their acdon within musket shot. The English suRcred 
severely. Two ships had all their sail shot away, and over 500 men 
were killed or wounded. But at hast the French rear gave way and 
broke the line, then the flagship was put about by her pilot at the 
moment when d’Ach^ himself fell wounded, and tlic French took 
refuge under the guns of Pondichcry. They liad lost nearly 900 men 
and, though their fleet ^vas stiU intact, it had been too severely handled 
to encounter tlie English again. In that way the action liad been 
decisive. D’Ach^ lay for a fortnight oflT Pondichcry, patching up his 
vessels, then on i October he sailed never to return. * Notliin^ more 
would break the blockade of the English squadron before Pondicher>'. 

Meanwhile, at the end of October, Coote had arrived with his 
regiment, which, even when a detachment liad been sent up to Bengal, 
made up the English forces to 1700 men. With these he look the field 
as soon as the rains were over, and began reducing the numerous 
litde forts which studded the Carnatic. But his great object was to 
bring Lally to an action. With this in view, he looked on while Lally 
invested the fort of Wandiwash which the French had lately lost; and 
then, when Lally was fairly committed to the siege, Coote advanced 
swiftly on him. The result vvas a battle (22 January, 1760) as decisive 
on land as Pocock's late action had been at sea. Lally was routed, 
and it was the last pitched battle of the war. The remaining posts in 
the Carnatic were soon reduced, and in the course of March the 
French ivere reduced to Pondichcry, Jinji, and Karikal, ofwhidi the 
last surrendered on 5 April. 

There remained the reduction ofPondichery. ForthemomentCoote 
judged his forces too few to enable him to form the siege of the place, 
hleanwhile Lally attempted to retrieve his position by mdans of help 
from Hyder *Ah, the rising general in the service of Mysore. A treaty 
, was made by which Hyder was promised certain forts, French assist- 
ance to conquer territories to the southward as soon as the English 

* Dodwell, Dupleix and Ctiu, p, i8a, and references there cited. 
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had been beaten, and two lakhs of rupees a month On this H}der 
sent his brother m la^v ^vith a detachment to Pondicher} , but he 
brought no provisions, he suggested no feasible plans for the destruc- 
tion of Coote and his army, and after a month’s hesitation he departed, 
givmg up the fort which had been dehvered to him Meanwhile 
Coote had captured the fort of Vilhyanallur, and mduced the admiral 
to land a body of marmes to reinforce his troops ^Vith them he 
prepared to drive the French ivithm their bound hedge 

At this moment the command changed hands Dispatches amved 
with a commission givmg Monson rank over Coote who till then had 
been the semor alike m service and m position The latter therefore 
retired to Madras, and prepared to proceed with his regiment to 
Bengal, whither indeed he had been ordered That ivould have meant 
the abandonment of the siege of Pondichery Monson offered to 
leave the army till the place had been captured, and Coote then 
agreed to lea\ e his regiment behind Monson drove the French withm 
the hound-hedge, but ^vas severely wounded in the operation, and 
Coote then resumed the command on the understandmg that the 
other should not rejom the army before the fall of Pondichery ^ This 
was on 20 September 

Pondichery had noiv been blockaded for several months, and the 
condition withm the place was miserable Lally and the Company’s 
servants were on the worst possible terms No money was to be had 
Attempts to wring money out of either the European or the Indian 
inhabitants of the place had proved smgularly fruitless, and en* 
deavours to fetch up supplies from the neutral settlements on the 
coast had been frustrated by the vigilance of the blockadmg ships 
The enemy without pressed nearer and nearer In December they 
opened fire on the defences, in the first da)s of January a storm 
scattered the English squadron lymg m the roads, and for an instant 
the way lay open for suppbes, but before advantage could be taken 
of this the men-of war were back at their old posts, the position of 
the town was hopeless, and on 16 January, 1761, it surrendered at 
discretion Jmji surrendered after some weeks of blockade, Mahe, 
on the west coast, surrendered to an overpowering force uhich sat 
down before it, and the French were left without a foot of ground m 
India 


The prmapal cause which had contnbuted to this complete victory 
was c^nly the relentless pressure of sea power , Although the 
trench fleet was never destroyed, >et the cumulanve effect of ‘ihc 
three acUons which were fought estabhshed an irresistible supenonty, 
such as later m 1783 Suffren had just established when the nevss of 
peace robbM him of the fruits of victory \Vhile the English r&eivcd 
suppUes of food and money from Bengal, recruits oFmen from Europe, 
and gram from their northern setUements, the French could receive 
* •‘P PP >86-7. and there ated 
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nothing but what came to them laboriously by land. The first were 
constantly strengthened, the second as constantly weakened. And 
this enabled Coote to establish his military superiority over Lally 
in the field and to hem him in within the walls of Pondichcry. ^d 
in this connection we may doubt whether the possession of Mauritius 
■was an unmixed blessing to the French. It possessed an excellent 
harboufwherctheirsquadronscouldrcfit;buttt was remote from ^e 
decisive area of the war, and was a constant temptation to a faltering 
commander to abandon the coast to the enemy. 

Next to the pressure of sea-power we must set the influence of 
superior finance. From first to last Lally >vas embarrassed for means 
of paying his troops; of obtaining material; of paying work-people. 
He came out with scanty supplies, nor could the svar-ravaged Carnatic ’ 
make good this crashing disadx'hntage. But here the control of the 
Bengal nawab, esthbHshed in 1757, \vas a strong help to the English. 
At more than one critical moment, when our men were on the point 
of mutiny, Bengal sent down supplies which enabled Madras to carry 
on. The one good thing which can be said for the revolution of 1760 
is that it enabled the siege of Pondichcry to be continued to its con- 
clusion. It has been said that had Lally retained Bussy in the Deccan 
he mi^ht have been able to secure funds thence; but I cannot accept 
that view. The Deccan had never been able to remit money to the 
south. Whatever had been got there, or from the Sarkars \vhich had 
been ceded to Bussy, had always been eaten up by the establishments 
which were mdutained there, and, except the lakh and a half of 
rupees which Bussy sent to Lally in 1758, the place had never 
provided any resources for the public treasury of the French. 

^ Thirdly, we must place the personal character of Lally among the 
causes of the French failure. His hastiness, his violent temper, his 
unconU'olled and cutting speech', his habit of threatening wthout 
punishing, >vere all strong obstacles in his way. Nor was his task made 
easier by the orders which he received to carry into execution a 
I reform of the Pondichery administration, in. a. timn of w.aiu Thn twa 
tl^gs were incompatible. A^inst such difficulties and such defects 
his personal gallantry fought in vain. 
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BENGAL, 1760-72 

When Chve quitted Bengal early m 1760, the position of affairs 
was still very unsettled ’Ah Gauhar was stUl hngering on the borders 
of Bihar, financial relations with Mir Ja’far were still unsatisfactory, 
and the share which the nawab had taken in the recent atternpts of 
the Dutch, though as yet unknown m detail, was strongly suspected 
•Moreover, Clive’s successor, Holwell, was a man of greater talent 
than character, he only held his ofBre temporarily and by accident 
till Clive’s permanent successor arrived , and he tras not capable of 
imposing his will, as Chve had done, either on the Company’s servants 
or on the nawab Consequently the unstable pohtical situation, which 
had grown up m the last three years as the result of the mihtary power 
of the Company and the personal character of Chve, was not hkely 
to remain unshaken when the control passed into weaker hands 
The command of the troops had fallen to CaiUaud, who had been 
brought up from Madras at the particular request of Chve He was 
a skilful soldier, and under his command the English forces were not 
hkely to undergo defeat, but, like Holwell, he was not a man of any 
moral vigour or capable of making good the deficiencies of the tern- 
jwrary governor At the moment he was on campaign against the 
shahzada, with a battahon of Europeans and another of sepoys, to- 
gether with a large body of cavalry under the nawab’s son, Miran 
He succeeded by the action of Sirpur (22 February) in relieving 
ratna, which had been attacked by the shahzada, but Miran’s men 
cUd not follow up their success, mainly, Caillaud thought, owing to 
the inertness of their leader, and then for a week Miran msisted on 
nursing some shght wounds he had received, while the shahzada, 
having coUected his scattered troops, raided mto the province of 
Bengal CaiUaud foUowed him so closely that he had little opportunity 
of doing anything effectual, and again withdrew, but the nawab’s 
?°!!! proved unserviceable, and the nawab entered into 

with the shahzada, dcclanng, it was believed, that 
whrn fl ^ insistence of the English Hoivever, 

Patna, the shahzada fin^y 
retired from Bihar 1 CaiUaud and Miran then set out to chastise the 
Bunf afforded him help dunng his raid into Bengal 

^ “ 3 J-Jy. pe^hed, 
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The death of Miran was in itself no great loss. From the Indian 
historians we gather a conception of his character much resembling 
that which they attribute to Siraj-ud-daula.^ But the event at once 
brought up the question of succession, and placed in a position of 
great prominence a man of consummate political skill, connected 
with the nawab by marriage, and generally well-reputed among the 
English. This was Mir Kasim. He sought at once to obtain a promise 
of being named cither the diwan or the successor of Mir JaTarj and 
for the moment Mir Ja’far seems to have acquiesced in his plans. 
But fqr some time before this occurrence Holwell and Caillaud had 
been discussing the political future of the provinces. Holwell had 
taken up an attitude strongly opposed to the maintenance of the 
present nawab. He argued that he had betrayed the English both 
with the Dutch and uith the shahzada, that he had failed to make 
the payments that he had promised the Company, that the country 
was going to ruin under his government, and that the sooner he was 
removed the better for the English and for the country. Caillaud, to 
whom these views were communicated, did* not agree vvith them. 
He thought the Company was bound to support the nawab and that 
a revoludoa would be fraught witli ill consequences. Hastings held 
the same ideas. 

“Me HolweU’s censures on the Nabob's conduct/’ he wrote, “arc but too just; 
but I dread the consequences he seems^to draw from them. Let the Nabob be 
ever so bad, we are bound if not in justice, in honour and policy to support him 
through these troubles, no%v we are so far engaged. I do not suppose be u^grows 
a wone man since the commencement of this war . . ..That be is a usurper is certain, 
and one of our making. . 

Caillaud replied with a long letter traversing HolwcU’s arguments. 
The latter rejoined; 

Had it ever been wish or intention to has'c taken our support from the present 
Nabob and transfer it to any other, your arguments in that case would have aU the 
wdght ynth me they so greatly merit. .'..But my views for the Company went 
mu<^ t^her. That the country will never be in a settled peaceful state v. fcnist this 
family is at the bead of it, is a position I lay down as incontestable, and that until 
the county enloys that state the Company's affairs must be daily approaching to 
certain ruin : I therefore judge we could never be possessed of a more just or favour- 
able opportunity to cany into execution what must be done, I pimnly see, one 
time or other, if the Company have ever a secure footing in the provinces, to Nvit, 
this country into their own hands. . ..The situation of the Prince at present 
is such that I am sure he would readily and thankfully hearken to an overture from 
U3, and without hesitation grant a phirmaund appointing the Company perpetual 
subas of the province . . . .^ 

ifolwell already knew that his term of office was limited, and in those 
circumstances he could not press views which he knew found little 
support with his coimcillors.* 

^ Jonti'Ut-toji'arikh, ap. Elliott and Dowsem, vra, aao. 

* Hastings to Caillaud, 4 June, 1760. 

* Holwell to Caillaud, 14 June, 1760. 

* fhe correspondence between Holwell and Caillaud will be found in HolwcU’s India 
Iraclsacd Kjjirfjeoft'on, and in the Onne MSS, India, xn. 
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On 27 July arrived the new governor, Henry Vansittart He was 
a Madras servant of some fourteen years’ standing He possessed a 
good knowledge of Persian, and had transaclcd with success the 
business between the Madras Council and Nawab Muhammad ’All, 
his tact and dexterity had won him very favourable notice at Madras, 
and Clive had urged his appointment on the Company in the strongest 
terms It proved, however, to be singularly unfortunate He cn 
countered the sharp jealousy ©fall the Bengal servants whom he had 
supereeded, and though always well intentioncd, the policy which 
he adopted proved to be the source of many misfortunes I^p was 
one of that large body of men who can execute the orders of Uicir 
supenors much better than they can frame a policy of their own In 
the present case he adopted the policy suggested to him by Holwell, 
w o fay this time had abandoned ins original plan m favour of 
appointing Mir Kasim heir apparent It is more likely that Hohvell 
arguments of Mir Kasim than to the reasons 
^ produced against the establishment 

Company as subahdar ‘ After prolonged discussions Mir 
SSnTnT negouauons with him were 

*7 September an agreement 

mbaW^lIh of deputy 

EnSSh ^ guarantee of succession to the subahdan, whUc the 
anIchiSrt to receive the three distncts of Burdwan, Midnapur, 
amS tn ntaintcnance of ihcir troops Mir Kasim ^0 

of Mir Ja’fw to the Company » 
reacLd tT.^m. nf*/” Murshidabad Vansittart and ciuaJid 
on 14 October Tt f ^ Ik t® carry the agreement into effect 
to pfa° h?De™ • Mtt Ja’far refused ubsolulely 

AftS five d^ dr,... ^ gpvemraent in the hands of his hinsman 
of Motiihil ^ere C^Iaud was ordered to occupy the palace 

latti of supenor force, the 

immediately seateH n tk office, on which Mir Kasim was 

cZpteed rl’&r ^"“Ifdon of .760 ivas 

Engh h^ardilhil Kd Cnicutta under an 

another ‘ Sng dline torerontdrthe"' “P 

terests of the nawab and the Fn,? k kt essentially opposed in 

MirKasimsofSd^plttS^^.1 areement wiVh 

standing In that resnerf thf exclude future causes of misunder- 

Vansittart merits the KverL ™“‘ unsatisfactory, and 

also followed bv the Frant oT having adopted it It was 

a oy the grant of presents which cast a sordid air over 

1 Select Committee ii ib^ »fi j c 

• « *30 *35 >38 and 140 
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the whole business; but except in the c^c of Holwcll, these do not 
seem to have been stipulated befbreliand, as had been the case with 
the presents that were bestowed after Plassey ; nor is it likely that they 
formed an element in the motives of Vansittart and his followers. 
There were, as Grant said, "many easier avenues to irregular emolu- 
ment than the troublesome, hazardous, and... public road of. a 
general revolution".^ 

The unstable nature of the settlement quickly manifested itself m 
three principal affairs — the question of the shahzada, the question of 
Ramnajayan, and the question of the interna! trade. The shahzada, 
whose father the emperor ’Alamgir II had been murdered in the 
previous year, was still in. Bihar, while the nawab’s troops in that 
region were mutinous for \vant of pay. In spite of this, Camac, who 
had just arrived as commander the Company’s troops in Bengal, 
defeated him (15 January, 1761) on the Son, taking Law and most 
of the other Frenchmen with him, and on 6 February the shahzada, 
who had assumed the title of Shah *Alam II, was induced to confer 
with Camac at Gaya, and then to accompany him to Patna. Before 
Mir Kasim had become subahdar, he and the Select Committee had 
agreed on a project to make peace wth and assist the shahzada in 
marching to Delhi and establishing lumself as emperor.* The design 
proves the political imbecility of Vansittart. It mattered nothing to 
the English who called himself emperor, and it' would have been the 
height of folly to dissipate their unconsolidated power in interfering 
in the affairs of Upper India. In fact, however, the project came to 
nothing, because when Mir Kasim had been safely installed, he 
offered a persistent', though half-concealed, opposition to the design. 
He was clearly obsessed with the fear that the English would obtain 
from Shah ’Alam a grant for the provinces o'n their own account, as 
Holwell had at first intended and as Rai Durlabh, who had been 
consulted, had advised.* There had, indeed, been from the first a 
party strongly opposed to Vansittart and therefore to any policy 
which he advocated; and the substitution of Camac for Caillaud had 
strengthened this party. When in April Goote arrived from Madras, 
and took over the command from Camac, the change emphasised'the 
opposition, for Coote entertained as his diwan Nandakumar, whom 
Mir Kasim regarded as pledged to the restoration of Mir Ja’far.* 
When Mir Kasim went up to Patna, more than one misunderstanding 
.aro^e between him and the military commander; Mir Kasim refused 
to proclaim Shah ’Alam as emperor till after his departure, and even 
then was only brought to do so by Goote’s threat of doing it himself 
if Mir Kasim delayed any longer.* When the emperor departed in 


' Grznt, Sketch, p. 187. 

, * to McGwiic and Camac, op. Bengal Select Committee, 13 rebruary, 1761: 
letter to Alir Kasim, 2 February, l?6r ICatatdarofPernmOirTespandtnce, 1,63). 

Vansittart to Mir Kasim, a? Octobw, 1761 (Calendar of Pernan Correspondence, r, 130), 
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they resolved to exercise tlieir supposed rights to tlie full. Clive in 
1757 was instructed to procure an express authorisation from Mir 
Ja’far for that participation in the internal trade free of duties. No 
such article appears in the treaty; but the panvanas issued by the 
nawab in execution of the treaty were phrased in such wide terms 
and included such definite instructions as show that Clive carried out 
this par^ of his orders. 

Whatever goods the Company’s gumastahs may bring or car^ to or from their 
feclories, the aurungs or other places, by land or by water, with a dustuck from 
any of the chiefs of their factories, you shall neither ask nor receive any sum, 
however trifling for the same. Know they have full power to buy and sell; you are 
by no means to oppose it. . ..Whoever acts contrary to these orders, the English 
have full power to punish them.' 

As the Company’s sen'ants had tflwa^’S been thought entitled to enjoy 
the same privileges as the Company itself, they proceeded to take 
' advantage of their new freedom from control to trade in the articles 
so long prohibited. Clive on the whole seems to have set his face 
ag^nst this practical extension of English privileges; but it seems 
clear that under his government it went on, though perhaps not in 
any great volume, and that at the end of his government Mir Ja’far 
complained of it. On that occasion, Clive, who wps on the eve of his 
departure, refused to give any decided answer, but the council seems 
to have decided in favour of the fullest interpretation of English rights ; 
the practice ^ew; and when Vansittart arrived at Calcutta it was in 
full stving. In the discussions which preceded Mir Ja’far’s removal, 
the matter never seems to have been mentioned. Indeed, had Mir 
Kasim proposed its abolition, he would almost certainly have received 
not a shred of English support. But he was too wise to raise such a 
thorny matter at a time when the favour of the English meant every- 
thing to him. He therefore waited till the emperor had departed, till 
Ramnarayan had been delivered over to him, and the Hindus could 
no longer look to the English for countenance and support, and then, 
in December, 1761, came the first complmnts that the nawab’s 
officers were obstructing the trade of the Company and its depend- 
ents.® In May, 1762, came the first recorded complaint front the other 
side, Mir Kasim Sieging mbconduct on the part of the English traders’ 
^ Jndian agents.® Vansittart still thought the nawab tvas maldng 
himsdf uneasy about small matters, and that the tvhole question 
coijld be dearod up by a personal intervietv; but in fact complaints 
doubled and redoubled. The officers of the nawab obstructed English 
trade; the English “did themselves justice”; the nawab claimed the 
right pf himself administering justice. Such different persons as 

* Dodwcll, Dp. cjj. pp. 214 sgq. 
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Scrafton and Hasungs both accord m testifying not only that the 
words oCthe nawab’s panvana quoted above had been steadily acted 
upon, but also that such privilege was nccessar> » It had constantly 
been exercised during the govemnicnt of Mir Ja’far , it had not been 
mentioned when Mir Kasim succeeded his father in-laiv, any more 
than had been the question of the internal trade , but now he suddenly 
discovered that these practices were incompatible wth thfc proper 
exercise of his poivers and complained of them as new and unbearable 
usurpations It is, indeed, clear that they were incompatible wth 
Vansittart’s pohey of strengthemng the nawab, but no engagements 
seem to have been sought or given in 1760, and, indeed, Vansittart 
had probably not realised what a difficulty they offered 
Out of them sprang the war of 1763 and the restoration of Mir 
Ja’far as nawab At the dose of I'/oa Vansittart Msited the nawab 
at Mongir, where he had established his capital, ind made a treaty 
with him on the subject of the internal trade In future English 
merchants were to pay g per cent , whereas Indian merchants paid 
40 on salt earned up to Patna, but, as against this, disputes were to 
be heard and determined by the nawab’s officers This agreement 
was not to have been announced until Vansittart had procured the 
assent of the council , but Mir Kasim published it at once. It is 
doubtful whether the council would in any case have accepted it, 
but the news of the abandonment of the right of “doing themselves 
justice”, received as it was through the nawab’s officers, excited a 
blaze of anger This was exaggerate by various other news that came 
m about the same time O ne vras that Vansittart had been imprudent 
enough to accept seven lakhs from the nawab, m part as a refund 
of advances he had made, but m part as a present, and of course 
everyone declared that the money was the pnee of abandoning 
English rights , it is curious that Mir Kasim had instructed his deputy 
at Dacca to show special favour to Vansittart’s agents,* perhaps he 
expected to strengthen his posiUon by settmg the English quarrellmg, 
if so, the event must have disappomted him Elhs, the chief at Patna, 
had been m constant disputes with the nawab’s servants, who had 
neglected to visit him on his arrival as cluef, many of the council 
were deeply suspiaous of Mir Kasim, who had recently entered mto 
relations of an unknown character with the nawab of Oudb All 
these things combined to produce a revolt against the authonty of 
Vansittart and the policy with which he was assoaattd His agrfe 
ment was rejected, all the absent members of council were called 
down to Calcutta, and it was resolved that in future the English 
should trade duty free except for per cent on their salt, anji that 
Enghsh agents should be subject to none but Enghsh control When 
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the navi^ab resolved to abolish the duties, the council refused to assent 
and deputed Amyatt and Hay, two of their members, to insist on large 
preferential terms for the English trade. These ^iir Kasim refused to 
concede. At the same time affairs at Patna had greatly exasperated 
feelings on both sides. EUis, the chief, a man of violent temper, and 
a bitter enemy of Vansittart, had insisted on the English privileges 
^vithout#any heed to appearances; while Mir Kasim had begun to' 
prepare against those events which evidently drew nearer every day. 
He closed and stockaded the Patna gate close to the English factory; 
he assembled troops in Patna; and in June he sent emissaries to seduce 
the Company’s European and sepoy troops stationed there. On 
21 June he sent a fresh body of troops from Mongir to^vards Patna; 
and on this news Ellis attempted to sdzo the cit>'; after a temporary 
success he failed to retain it; his^rrison was destroyed; and the war 
had begun. » 

Blameworthy as were individuals, it was a war of circumstances 
rather than intentions. Vansittart had failed -to realise that a strong 
nawab would inevitably desire to reduce the extraordinary privileges 
which the English claimed, and he had made no allowance for the 
fact that ^e English councillors would become uncontrollable if their 
material intercs^ were attacked. In short he lacked the insight and 
vigour which hb position demanded. The councillors with the ex- 
ception of Hastings allowed their material interests to colour and 
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were not ready for attack, on the other, the English commander, 
Adams, reUred to Calcutta to die, he was succeeded by Camac who 
was hampered, not only bj lack of conspicuous mihtar) talent m 
himself but also by mutiny among his men, by disputes tvith the 
council, and by counteraction on the part of llic restored nawab, 
Mir Ja’far, who had been sent back from Calcutta to reign once more 
at Murshidabad ^ After a senes of very inconclusive events on the 
borders of Oudh and Bihar, which occupied the first half of 17^4/ 
Major Hector Munro of the Ogth, arrived and took command of the 
army He spent August and September in restoring the discipline of 
the arm) After executing twcnty»fivc mutineers by blowing them 
from his guns and breaking one sepoy battalion with all possible 
Ignominy,* he invaded Oudli, and on 22 October, after a stubborn 
contest, completely defeated the enceiy at Baksar There was no more 
resistance Oudh was overrun by rictchcr, wIio»succccdcd Munro 
in the command Shah ’Alam joined the English camp once more, 
Shuja ud daula fled into the Rohilla country, while Mir Kasim, 
stripped of his treasure and deserted by liis followers, escaped into 
obscure poverty 

Meanwhile the old nawab had been restored On 10 July, 1763 
was signed a new treaty, by vvluch he agreed to limit the forces he 
kept up, to receive a permanent resident it the durbar, and to levy 
no more than 2^ per cent on the English trade m salt Advantage 
was also taken to secure a promise of compensation for all losses, 
public and private, caused by the war with Mir Kasim Tlicse 
stipulations regarding pnvnte interests were severely cntiosed by the 
Company Nor even were the other provisions found to concede all 
that was required The nawab appointed Nandakumar as his chief 
minister and in the course of the war the latter was beheved to have 
betrayed the English plans, and m various vva)s to have obstructed 
their operations Accordingly when Mir Ja’far died early in 1765 
his son Najm ud daula was only recognised on condition of his 
appoinUng a minister nominated by the English, and agreeing not 
to displace him without their approval The rmnister held the title 
of deputy subahdar, and was to have under the nawab the chief 
management of all affairs ® By this agreement the long struggle 
between the English and the nawab was brought to an end The 
nawab survived as a figurehead, in whose name administration 
conducted by a nominee of the Enghsh, but who of Ivmself could do 
nothmg Ghve, whose appointment as governor of Fort WiUiam tfad 
already been announced, was very indignant with the council in thus 
determimng an affair of importance before his arrival, but, venal as 
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the council were, in this case their action from the point of view of 
policy was irreproachable. It \\feuld have been very unwise to have 
left the matter of the succession hanging over until Clive’s arrival, 
and still more so to have invested the nc^v naWab ^vith powers which 
it afterwards would have been found expedient to diminish. Unfor- 
tunately the council marred their conduct by making tliis settlement 
the occasion of taking large presents in defiance of the orders of the 
Company ^vhich had already been received. 

Clive’s victories in Bengal had transformed not only the position 
of the English in India but also the proceedings of the Company in 
England. Violent political discussions succeeded to the dull and 
decorous statements of the course of the trade in the East. Control 
of the Company and of its policy became a thing ^vorth paying for. 
Clive on the one side and Laurence SuUvan on the other, entered 
into a series of campaigns to secure a dominant interest, buying up 
stock, and subdividing it so as to create if possible a majority of 
secure wtes. The right to Clive’s jagir had been the great bone of 
contention, and the preservation of that valuable property had cost 
Clive great sums of money. Sulivan, the great friend of Warren 
Hastings, was a man \vithout an idea in advance of the low level of 
his time. He almost ruined himself in his struggle with Clive; while 
his friend Vansittart did so completely; and he then took advantage 
of ills position and following at the East India House to seek to retrieve 
liis position by procuring lucrative posts for his sons and relatives in 
the East.^ In 1764 Clive succeeded for the lime being in obtaining 
the control of the Company; and the fact was marked by his accept- 
ance for a second time of tlie office of governor of Fort William. He 
went out in* order to set right the errors that had evidently been 
committed by his successors. The revolution of 1760 had been bitterly 
attacked in England, and so had the war which followed with the 
new nawab. It was generally felt tliat unless the Company set its 
house in ordcr^ it would be impossible to prevent the ministry from 
interfering in Indian affmrs, and perhaps abolishing the Company 
itself. 

Clive reached Calcutta in May, 1765, and found tw'o problems 
a^yaiting his solution — one political, the future relations of the English 
\vith the emperor, the nawab ofOudh, and the nawab of Bengal; and 
the oth^ administrative, the reform of the swollen profits from illicit 
or (juasi-illidt yxjurces, and the rc-cstablishment of order and sub- 
ordination, which had disappeared in the revolt of the council against 
^^ans^tta^t. On his arri\’al tlie new governor found that Vansittart 
had promised Oudh to the emperor. It seemed to Clive a foolish 
step. Ihcrc was no ground for thinking that Shah VUam would be 
able to maintain himself there without English help, so tliat tlie 
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settlement contained within itself ill the elements of future compli 
cations Cine tlicrcforc sent up Cihnc to reopen negotiations until 
he himself should be ’Mz to \ isit OudU m person Carnac soon found 
himself in communication with the fugitnc Siiuja ud-daula, uath 
whom cine decided to come to terms, restoring to Iiim his old 
dominions with the exception of Allahabad, on condition of a paj 
mcnl of fift> lakhs of rupees Allahabad w ilh the surrounding dutncis 
was bestowed on the emperor I he settlement has been attacked on 
both sides — as a breach of faith with the emperor in taking awa) 
from him what had been promised, and as bestowing tcmior) on 
one who would not be able to protect it As regards the first no formal 
treat) had as >cl been arranged, $0 that Clive s hands were still free, 
as regards the second, some sort of provision had to be made for the 
emperor, and the one which Clive adopted cost the Company nothing, 
and committed it to nothing Indeed the grant cf Allahabad marks 
the end of those foolish dreams winch had been cherished b) almost 
everyone m Bengal, of restoring the empire to its legitimate holder 
Any such attempt would have strained the Company’s resources 
beyond ihar power It would have united the pnnccs of India against 
the English At the same time the restoration of the nawab of Oudh 
placed on the frontiers an ally who at the moment was too grateful 
to attack them, and who afterwards was much too severely threatened 
by other powen to think of doing so Clue’s settlement was a middle 
course, which afTorded more advantage and threatened fewerdangen 
than any other that could have been adopted at the lime In Bengal ' 
Itself Clive deaded on a long step forward tow irds the assumption 
of ostensible power He demandra from the emperor as the pncc of 
Allalvabad and Us dutnets a farman granting the diwaftnv of Bengal 
to the Company That involved the complete control of the finances 
of the province, and earned to its completion that process of the 
extrusion of the nawab’s power which had been almost secured by 
the arrangement of February, 1765 TTie disadvantages of this plan 
are obvious enough, but they were such as counted for less m those 
days than they would now Power was separated from rcsponsibihty 
But no one at the moment thought ofunderlalung tlie administration 
of large tracts of India, and the fact of bad and corrupt administration 
appeared one of those natural and inevitable evils w Inch arc beyond 
possibility of reform As against this the plan ofTcred certain imme- 
diate advantages It secured that control over the nawab which was 
regarded as the most pressmg need of the Ume, it also promised some 
protection against the complaints of foreign powers and the demands 
of the home government Chvc still remembered how tlie too- 
ostensible assumption of power contributed to produce the uny iclding 
opposition of the English to the schemes of Dupleix, and farmans of 
the emperor or parwanas of the nawab, though valueless without the 
support of English power, could not be fully discounted at Pans or 
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for montlis together, Ind .ilso been awntcr ^ CU\c resolved therefore 
to rcorginisc the mternal trade, to place it on a wholly nc^v basis, 
and to employ the profits so as to secure handsome salaries for the 
senior servants of the Company, and meanwhile to call up from 
Madras a small number of coacnintcd servants to fill the immediate 
vacancies in council This last measure produced the sort of uproar 
that was to be expected An association was formed, Clivo’s enter- 
tainments were boycotted, memorials were framed but when the 
malcontents found that they were promptly depnved of every lucrative 
office, refused passes, and sent hither and thither very mucli against 
their liking, they concluded at last that they had better put up with 
Clive’s tyranny, and the opposition died dowai Meanwhile Clive 
went on with his salt scheme Tliat had always been a government 
monopoly, and as such Clive dcaiicd to administer it and employ 
the profits arising out of it in the payment of allowances to the 
pnncipal civil and military servants He did so under the form of a 
trading company, under the close control of the council, and the 
allowances took the form of shares in the company 1 his was contrary 
to the orders of the Company, but Clive considered that those orders 
had been issued before he had taken over the revenue admirustralion 
of the provanccs, that hu new plan could not possibly rouse difficulucs 
with the nawab, and that consequently the mam objections of the 
Company did not apply to his present proposals In this respect 
he was guilty of a miscalculation When the news of what he had 
done reached England, the Company at once ordered die internal 
trade to be entirely abandoned, these orders were again suspended, 
and Clive hoped to procure their reversal on his return to England, 
but the directors insisted on their views bang earned out, and so at 
last the trading company was wound up In this matter Chvc has 
been unduly blamed His proposals amounted in reality to the 
continuation of the monopoly which had been customary and the 
assignment of the revenues so raised to the payment of establishment 
Although m form his plan seemed to continue the vaccs of the Van 
sittart Tiume, in essence it was wholly different and amounted to just 
that measure of reform for which Cornwallis has received such high 
praise The mistake which Clive made was apparently one of tactics 
He thought the Company would be less likely to oppose the scheme 
so long as the payment of the extra allowances did not appear to 
come out of its own revenues He forgot that the apparent similanty 
between his plan and the abuses of the past might lead to its ton 
demnation 

With the military officers Chve had even more trouble than with 
the civilians This was natural, because in the latter ease he Had had 
only to deal with illicit gams whereas in the former he was required 
to cut down regular and acknowledged aUowances Tor some years 
* Bengal Sdect Commitice to the Company, 24 Mard , 176G 
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the Company had been endeavouring to cut down the batta or field- 
allowances of the Bengal officers." These allowances ^vere designed to 
make good the extra cost of living in the field as compared with 
.living in garrison. They originated in the Carnatic, where both 
Chanda Sahib and Muhammad *Ali had paid batta to the French 
and English officers respectively in their service; and difficulties had 
arisen when Muhammad *Ali had transferred lands to the English 
Company in lieu of this batta, and the question of its regulation had 
arisen between the officers and the Company. Affairs had followed 
the same course in Bengal, where batta had at first been paid by the 
nawab and then became a charge upon the Company, who desired 
to reduce it to the more moderate level paid at Madras. Orders to 
this effect had reached Bengal when the war with Mir Kasim had 
been on the point of breaking out; their immediate execution had 
thus been impossible. But when they were repeated, in 1764, they 
met tvith the same fate as those other unpleasant orders prohibiting 
presents, and obedience was deferred until Clive’s arrival. He 
accordingly prepared regulations on the subject. Officers in canton- 
ments at Mongir or Patna were to draw half batta, as did officers at 
'trichinopoly; when they took the field they would draw batta while 
within the limits of Bengal and Bihar, but if they crossed into Oudh 
they would then become entitled to double batta. For a c^tain 
these rates amounted to tliree, six, and twelve rupees a day. These 
orders led to a combination among the officers, just as the appoint- 
ment of covenanted servants &om Madras had led to a combination 
among the civilians. It was agreed that they should simultaneously 
resign their comiiussions. In thb step they seem to have been en- 
couraged by the commander of one of ffie brigades. Sir Robert 
Fletcher, who was not only the friend of Clive’s opponents in England, 
but also thought himself injured by decisions of Clive regarding 
pecuniary claims which he had put forward. ^ The agitation coincided 
in time with the trouble with the civilians, and there was talk of a 
subscription for the benefit of those who should suffer through Clive’s 
conduct. In this matter as in the other Clive overbore all opposition 
with a bold fi'ont. Every resignation was to be accepted; supplies of 
officers were requested from Madras; everyone displaying the least 
in^nation to mutiny was to be sent down at once to Calcutta. Clive 
vbited the headquarters of the three brigades in person, to assure 
himself that thr men were under control; and the officers gradually 
fell out among themselves. Those who had already made their fortunes 
were careless of what nught come out of the affair, but those who 
still had their fortunes to make were more timid, and, ^vhen it came 
to the point, were reluctant to for^ their prospects, .In these cir- 
cumstances the mutiny broke down. Tho'se who were considered the 
least guilty 'were allowed to return to duty on condition of signing 

* Dodwell, Di^tix ami Qit>e, p. 266. 
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a three gears’ agreement, which under the East India Mutm) Act 
would bring withm the pcnalt> of dcaili any who so conducted them 
selves in future Of the rest rietchcr and six more were cashiered 

At the same time Clive resolved to apply to the use of the Compan/ s 
officers asum offivc lakhs which Mirja’iar was alleged to have desired 
on his deathbed to be dcliv ered to him One of the great lacks of 
the service was some provision for those who were compelled to retire 
from the service by wounds or ill health while their circumstances 
were still embarrassed Being a legacy the sum was deemed not to 
come within the Company's prohibition , it was therefore awepted, 
vested m trustees, and under the name of Lord Clive’s Fund did much 
to bridge over the interval unul the Company adopted the pracUcc 
of pensiomng its serv ants 

Chve quitted India for the last t*mc m February, 1767 It is not 
necessary to dilate upon the greatness of his character or the results of 
his work He had a supreme faculty for secmg into the heart of a 
situation, undistractcd by side issues, for compelling the obedience of 
others, and for finding an immediate expedient for the needs of the 
moment Hts pnncipal defect was a certain bluntncss of mor^ 
feeling which enabled him to perform and defend actions whicii 
did not commend themselves even to his own age But there was 
nothing small or petty about him Though Le made an enormous 
fortune, he was not mercenary, though he tncked Omicliand, he ''a* 
trusted implicitly by Indians of every class His unfaltering wtB and 
uncompromismg vigour took the fullest advantage of A pecuharl) 
happy concourse of events firmly to establish iJic Company’s power 
in the wealthiest provmce of India 

Between him and Warren Hastings come two governors who were 
hardly more than stop gaps Verclst succeeded Cliv e, and at tlie end 
of 1769 Cartier succeeded Verekt But their combined five ^ears of 
rule were little more than an introduction to the penod of Hastings 
The stage was being set for new performers The Marathas, recovering 
from their overthrow at Fampat, were beginmng once more to inter- 
fere m Northern India, the emperor quitted Allahabad, where Chve 
had settled him, and went off to Delhi under tlieir protection, 
misundentandings arose with Shuja ud daula, but they did not break 
the alliance which Chve had established, the Enghsh m Bengal began 
to take a share m the admimstrauon which they had so long regarded 
with suspicion, attempts were made to enter mto< communicauon 
with the Himalayan states and to come to terms wath our Maratha 
neighbours on the south But m all these way’s the time was preparatory 
only lor the Ume of growth and formation which Hastings was to 
inaugurate 
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CHAPTER X 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND THE STATE. 
1773-86 

The period 1*773-86 is the formative epoch of British Indi^ 
History* During these years three important questions had to be 
— - c~.*-T..rlta-ComQaP-V to the 
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his lilc* i'rom ly/z 

parliament in both its legislative and its judicial aspect. 

* Pailianunlaiy Hist^ of En^and, xvi, 402 . 
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Now all this was inevitable and, when everything is taken into 
consideration, not to be regretted It is easy to paint the interference 
of parhament as mischievous and misinformed, and to complam that 
India was made a pawn in the party game, but there was— as some 
of the most clear sighted of contemporary statesmen saw — a senous 
risk of a great empire being created and ruled by Englishmen outside 
the sphere and control of the British cabinet “The E^st India 
Company”, as Burke said, “did not seem to be merely a Company 
formed for the extension of the British commerce, but m reahty a 
delegation of the whole power and sovereignty of this kingdom sent 
into the East No national government could be expected, or 
indeed ought, to tolerate such a dangerous shifting of the centre of 
pobtical gravity Some action on the part of the state was necessary, 
the question had to be tackled even at the cost of stnfe, dislocation, 
and possibly some injustice to individuals “In delegatmg great 
power to the India Company wrote Burke, “this kingdom has 
not released its sovereignty On the contrary, its responsibility is 
increased by the greatness and sacredness of the power given 

This brmgmg into relation of the Company and the state was from 
the nature of the case a very difficult problem It had to be worked 
out experimentally, for there were no precedents We cannot be 
surprised that many mistakes were made 

The Bntuh legislature , says Malcolm has hitherto but slowly followed the 
progress of the power of the Company m India It had legislated for factories on 
a foreign shore when that Company was in the possession of provinces andwhen 
the laws were completed to govern these, tt had obtained kingdoms * 

This was entirely true, but it was inevitable The rapid developments 
m the East out distanced the efforts of parhament to comprehend 
and to deal with them Accordmg as men visualised the position 
from the eastern or the western point of view, authority m the East 
seemed dangerously atcumsenbed or perilously unhampered 
Hastings describes the sphere of his administration as “a dominion 
held by a delegated and fettered power over a region exceeding the 
dimensions of the parent state, and removed from it a distance equal 
in Its circuit to two thirds of the earth’s circumference” * Its remote 
ness postulated the necessity of semi independence, “distant as it iS 
from the reach of more than general instruction from the source of 
Its authority, and bable to daily contingencies, which require both 
imtant decision, and a consistency of system” 5 Burke on the oJier 
hand, from the home aspect, declares, “ It is difficult for the most Mse 
and upnght government to correct the abuses of remote, delegated 
Bond), I 15 

* Malc<^m The Pohlital Htsloiy ^ India 1 8 

It-™®"'.- “'■I' 

* Idm, p 93 
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power, productive of unmeasured wealth, and protected By the 
boldness and strength of the same ill-got riches and he puts his 
finger on the crux of the whole matter, though no doubt he here 
hunJeates a counsel of perfection, when he says, “I think I can trace 
all the calamities of this country to the single source of our not having 
had steadily before our eyes a general, comprehensive, well-connected 
and we 3 -proportioned view of the whole of our dominions, and a just 
sense of, their true bearings and relations The question then before 
the statesmen of the eighteenth century was: How was the Company’s 
quasi-'pvereignty in the East to be reconciled with the necessary 
subordination to the imperial parliament? There were three possi- 
bilities. The first was that the Company’s privileges and powers should 
remain untouched, vrith the hope that some practical modus vivendi 
would in time be worked out. *But this was felt by the majority of 
the nation and C'Jen by the more far-sighted of the Company’s own 
servants to be no longer feasible. Both CUve and Warren Hastings 
suggested tentatively to the prime ministers of their time that it might 
be advisable for the state to take over the Company’s powers. There 
seemed a danger not only that misgovernment in India might tarnish 
the name of Great Britain as an imperial state, but that the Indian 
interest in England, supported by huge revenues and corrupt par- 
liamentary influence, might gain a preponderating and improper 
power in home affairs- 

The second possibility was that the state should take over in foil 
sovereignty the territorial possessions in India and convert the 
Company’s servants into a civil service of the crown. But this was 
frit to be too great and drastic a change. It was opposed to all 
eighteenth-century notions of the sacredness of property, and the 
problem was complicated bv all kinds of delicate legal and oolidcal 
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the gradual realisation of this conception It must be remembered 
that some attempts m tins direction had already been made before 
1772 A little band of members of parliament, prominent among 
whom ivere Beckford, Barre and General Burgoync, had long been 
urging that conquests m India should pass to the crown Their 
persistent efforts met with some success m 1767 when five separate 
acts were passed These measures amongst other things mtelfered m 
the regulations for \otmg in the General Courts of the Company, 
regulated the amount of dividends to be paid and the manner of 
pacing them, and, most important, obliged the Company to pay the 
exchequer an annual sum of £400,000 for luo years from February, 
1767, for the privilege of retaining their territorial acquisitions (the 
payment was afterwards extended to 1772) “Thus”, sa)’s Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, “the state claimfed its share of the Indian spoil, 
and asserted Its nghts to control thcsovereigntyoflndiantemtoncs 
These changes ivere only earned tn the teeth of a strong opposition 
' The protests of the dissentients m the House of Lords showed how 
strong as yet were the bamers of the nghts of property, and the 
sanctity of contract 


A legislauve interposinon controlling the dividend of a trading Company, legally 
voted and declared by those to whom the power of doing u u entrusted u 
altogether without cumple * 


The solution, it may be admitted, was not particularly logical It 
was on the face of it absurd that a Bntish chartered company should 
pay the crotvn of England an annual sum of money for permission 
to hold certain lands and retcnucs of an eastern potentate, and tlie 
friends of the Company did not hesitate to describe the payment as 
mere political blackmail 

But for five years at any rate the attack against the Company was 
stayed Then again in troubles gathered roimd it, arising from 
the following circumstances In March, 1772, a dividend at the rate 
of i2i per cent was declared In the same month the Company, 
obviously endeavouring to forestall a drastic reformation from outside, 
attempted through Suhvan their deputy-chairman to introduce a bill 
for die better regulation of their affairs Lord Clivc, being assailed, 
defended himself by taking the offensiw and roundly attacked the 
Company In the debate some inter^tmg points were raised as to 
the relations between the Company and the state Chve had m 1759 
proposed to Chatham that the crown should take over the Compaiiy’s 
dommions Chatham, probably because he had no leisure to face the 
practical and exceedingly thorny difficulties, contented himself with 
an oracular answer that the scheme was of a very mce nature and, 
as Chve s agent reported, “spoke this matter a litUe darkly” * Clive 
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had resented* this^reatment and now with an imprudence amazing m 
a man, around ivhom his enemies were dosmg, struck out in all 
directions as though his one aim was not to leave himself a single 
partisan With a magmficent recklessness he included the govern- 
ment, the directors, the proprietors and the servants in the East in 
one comjirehensive condemnation 

“IattnbutetliepTeseiitsituationofouraffaira”,hcsa«I “tofourcauses atelaxa- 
tion of government m my successors, great neglect on the part of administration, 
notorious misconduct on the part of the directors, and the violent and outrageous 
proccedipgs of General Courts 

The Company had acquired an empire and a revenue of £4,000,000 

It was natural to suppose that such an object would have merited the most 
scnous attention of aaministration, tl^t m concert with the Court of Directors 
they would have considered the nature of the Company's charter, and have adopted 
a plan adequate to such possessions Did they take it into consideration’ No, they 
did not They thought of nothing but the immediate division of the loaves and 
fishes They went so far as to uiBucnce a parcel of temporary Proprietors to 
huUy the Directors into their terms 

They ought to have forced the directors to produce a plan, or with 
the aid of Parhament to have made one themselves 

If adxninistratioo had done their duty, we should not now have heard 3 speech 
from the throne, intimating the necessi^ of Parliamentary interposition, to save 
our possessions in India from impending nun * 

One of those who took pare in the debate, Governor Johnstone, 
mamtained vieiis of some interest He declared that 

The Bnluhlcgislature should not move m the affairs of Asia, vmless she acts with 
d^mty and effect I am clear wc hold those lands by conquest I thmlt the 
conquest ivas lawfully made by the Company and a small part of the King s forces 
in conjunction I deny that conquest by asubject, lawfully made, vests the property 
in the state, though 1 maintain it conveys the sovereign^ ’ 

He tvent on to advocate that the crown under certam conditions 
should grant the lands to the East India Company as was done in 
‘ikit tsesfc xfi. uni seversi o'^ier o? our dnafiered co’ionies 

He did not accept the theory that wc need consider the susceptibilities 
of otlier European nations 

Does any man believe that foreign nations permit us virtually to hold these 
temlones under the magic vrord Devannee’ Can it be supposed they are not 
equally sensible of the imposition as ourselves, or will it be oelieved they would 
not«c mu^ better contented to hold their different privileges under theconfirma 
tion m a untish legislature, than of a cypher of a Nabob, directed by a Governor 
and Committee whom they «*an never trace’* 

In the end leave to introduce Sulivan’s bill was refused, and in 
Apnl, 1772, Burgoync earned a motion to appomt a select committee 

* Failxamenta’y Hutoiy xvii 361 » idem pp ^63 4 

» Idem, pp 37G-7 » liem p 378 
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of thirty-one to enquire into ihd nfrairs of tlic East Indn Company 
The debate testifies to the intensity of feeling against tlie Company 
Burgoyne declared that 

The most atroaous abuses that ever stained the mme of avil government called 
for redress if by some means sovereignty and bw are not separated from trade 
India and Great Britain will be sunk and overwhelmed never to rue again 

Any bill based upon the present state of the Indian Government 
must be “a poor, paltry, wretched palliative” The committee was 
to enquire into 

c 

that chaos where every element and pnnaplc of government, and charten and 
firmauns and the rights of conquests and tne rights of subjects and the different 
functions and interests of merchants and statesmen, and lawyers, and kings, are 
huddled together into one promiscuous tumult and confusion 

He ended with an impassioned peroration 

The fate of a great portion of the globe, the fate of great sbtes in which 
your own is involved, the dutresses of fifteen millions of people, the nghts of 
^rmmty are involved m thu question— Good God! What a call— the native of 
Hindustan born a slave— his neca bent from the vef> cradle tolhc yoke— by birth, 
by education by climate, by religion, a patient, submissive, willing subject to 
eastern despotum first begins to feel, fint shakes hu chains, under the pre- 
eminence of Bniuh tyranny ‘ 


It IS interesting to note that Burke, who was himself to write some of 
the most condemnatory reports in the 1781 enquiry, spoke against 
any investigation at all 

The Select Committee was presided over by General Burgojuc 
mrnself, and included among its members Lord George Germain, 
Bairc, Lord Howe, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Pultcncy, -ind Charles James 
r ox But the Company’s troubles were not yet ov cr In August, r 772. 
though it had recently been helped by the bank, it was obliged 
to apply to government for a loan of 000, 000 There was a storm 

ot opposition, for this application seemed to show tliat there was no 
jusbficauon for the dividend declared m March Parliament was 
especially summoned Lord North moved for a committee of secrecy 
on re ground that complaints had been made of the disclosure of 
confidential information by the Select Committee North was careful 
to state that he himsdf believed that, however closely pressed the 
f exigencies, it was nevertheless m 
m riifpnr? strength and vigour in full health Burgoyne rose 
secref Committee, and m the end, though a tew 
rnnt?n„p?,^ K "P> 0*^ Select ComMttce was 

Secret Tomm Select Committee produced twelve, and the 

ISSZ tb" r’ condemnatory Tremendous 

tbe ^ Company was aroused Horace Walpole records 

the popular impression "Such a scene of tyranny and plunder has 
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been opened up as makes one shudder. . ..We are Spaniards in our 
lust for gold, and Dutch in our ddicacy of obtaining it”.^ Responsible 
statesmen took a view hardly less grave. Lord Shelburne Nvrites to 
Chatham: “Every man of every party acknowledges a blow to be 
impending in that part of the world, which must shake to its founda- 
tions the revenue, manufactures, and property of this”.^ As the 
reports ^continued to appear, Chatham’s indignation rose, and we 
find him ^vriting in 1773, “India teems with iniquities so rar^, as to 
smell to earth and heaven**,* But mere abuse of the servants in India 
was little avail. We have Warren Hastings’s authority. for the 
statement that Shelburne was “better informed in India affairs 
than almost any man in England”,^ and the latter, in a further letter 
to Chatham, distributed the blame pretty impartially. He declared 
that though the crimes and fihuds of the servants in India were 
enormous, yet tlfe directors appear to be accomplices throughout, 
while the proprietors seem to be the most servile instruments of both, 
“nor”, he continues, “has there been found as yet, to speak im- 
partially, anywhere in the House of Commons that firm, even, judicial 
spirit, capable of administering, much less originating, that justice 
which the case requires’’.* 

The Company now made feverish efforts to conduct its own 
reformation and, following the precedent of 1769, nominated six 
supervisors, who, with plenary powers and salaries of £ 10,000 each, 
were to proceed at once to India to overhaul the whole system there. 
But this was more than parliament could stand, and, on the advice 
of the Committee of Secrecy, a bill was passed in December, 1772, 
prohibiting the Company from sending out the supervison. Burke, 
still as yet the stalwart friend of Leadenhall Street, opposed the bill; 
Clive, on the other hand, supported it. “I could wish”, he said, “the 
Company had met this house half-way instead of petitioning and 
quarrelling with the mouth that is to feed them”, then, in reference 
to the supervisors and thinking of his o^vn past history, he added, 
“had they. Sir, known the East Indies as well as I do, they would 
shudder at the bare idea of such a perplexing and difficult service”.* 
In March the Company again petitioned parliament for a loan of 
£ 1 ,^ 00 , 000 . In May, Burgoync developed his attack upon Clive in 
the Commons, and amongst the resolutions accepted by the House 
was one “That all acquisitions, made under the influence of a military 
ffisce.^^or by Ueaty svith foreign princes, do of right belong to the 
State”.’ This was in one sense a definite declaration of sovereignty 
over the Company’s territories, but it might be asked first, what is 
the e^act validity of a resolution of the House of Commons, and 


^ Paget-Toynbee, Lettert oj Horace WatpoU, vm 

* Corresponaenee of ChaLham, iv, aio. . 
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secondly, could the claim apply to the anomalous s>^tem created in 
Bengal by the grant of the di\vanni 5 * The curious form of the ex- 
pression used, “under the influence of a military force”, instead of 
some simpler phrase such as “by conquest”, was no doubt intended 
to cover the de facto position m Bengal Burke in vanous speeches 
sUll resisted all attempts to extend state control over the Company 
He disbelieved m the motives of the government “The pretence of 
rcctif>nng abuses, of nourishing, fostenng and protecting the Company 
was only made with a design of fleecing the Company” The pretext 
for inteifermg was the same in 1773 as in 1767, but “Have there evils 
been rectified’ Have any of the criminals been summoned before 
you’ Has their conduct been enquired into’ Notonesmglesuspectcd 
person has been exarruned” If these evils really existed, it could 
only be concluded that tmnisters * 

sanctified thu bloodshed this r^ine, this vtllamy, tins extortion for the valuable 
consideration of £400 000 This enme tax being agreed to, we heard no 
of malpractices The sinners were arrayed in white-robed innocence, their misdeeds 
were more than atoned for by an expiatory sacnfi<;e of the pecuniary kind 
And again 

I have studied God knov.'s , hard I have studied, even to the making dogs’ eiut of 
almost every statute book in the kingdom, and I now thus publicly and solem^ 
declare that all you have been doing and all you are about 10 do, in behalf of the 
East India Company is impohuc, is unwise, and entirely repugnant to the letter as 
well as the spint of the laws, the Ubetues, and the constitution of this country * 

Two acts of parliament were now passed Tlie first granted the 
Company a loan of £1,400,000 at 4 per cent on certain conditions 
The second was the imporUint Regulating Act The latter did three 
thmgs It remodelled the constitution of the Company at home, it 
remodelled the constitution of Uie Company in India, and it ten- 
tatively and incompletely subjected the Company to the supemsion 
of the mimstry and the subordinate presidencies to the supervision 
of the supreme government in Calcutta The bill ivas fiercely opposed 

by the Company anditsfnends The Company’s own petition declared 
that the bill “wall destroy every pmil^e which tlie peUtionen bold 
under the most sacred securities that subjects can depend upon m 
this country” The act “under the colour of Regulation, tviU aiini 
hilate at once the powers of the , Company, and virtually transfer 
them to the Crotvn” The City of London also petitioned against 
the bill on the ground that “the privileges the City of London enjoy 
^and on the same security as those of the East Indid Company” * 
One of the directors in the House of Commons stigmatised the biU 
as ‘a medley of mconsistenaes, dictated by tyaanny, yet bearing 
throughout each line the mark of ignorance”.* Burke desenb^d the 
pnnciple of the measure as “an infrmgement of nauonal right, 
national faith, and naUonal jusUcc” * But the bill was passed by 
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consistent policy at home and abroad Hitherto the twenty-four 
directors were elected each year, and might have been completely 
changed at each elecuon As Clive once averred, they spent the fint 
half of their year of office m discharging the obligations by which 
they had purchased their seats, and tlie other half m canvassmg and 
preparing for a new election At the first election after the bill passed, 
SIX directors were to be chosen for one year, six for two year:, six for 
three years and six for the full term of four years In practice the six 
who retired each year were always rc elected for the following year 
and the effect therefore was as Kaye notes, “to constitute a body of 
thirty directors, of whom six, forming a sort of non cffectivclist, go 
out every year by rotation” * It was of course possible for the pro- 
prietors at each election to have chosen six new members, but in 
practice they never did so . 

It Was unfortunate that the governor general was not given in the 
last resort power to override his council After 1786 this was found 
to be necessary, and it has ever since remained a prerogative of the 
governor-general Hastings always felt deeply the rcstnctions on his 
power and more than once declared that expenence would prove 
the governor-general must have this privilege m reserve After five 
years’ experience of the working of the act, he writes in 1779 

I would not continue the pageant that I am for all the rewards and honours 
that the king could give me I am not Governor AU the means I possess are those 
of preventing the rule from falling into worse han^ than my own * 

And again 

What I have done has been by fits and intervals of power, if I may so express it, 
and from the effects, let a judgement be formed of what this state and its resources 
are capable of produemg m hands more able and better supported * 

It was not perhaps the fault of the framers of the act, for the matter 
was very difhcult to define, but the clause giving Calctfita control 
over the subordinate presidencies worked badly Calcutta was given 
powers of supermtending and controlling the subordinate govern- 
ments so far that the latter were not to commence hostilities or make 
treaties without its consent, but then followed two exceptions of 
disastrous laUlude , namely, unless the case were one of such, imminent 
necessity as would make it dangerous to await the arrival of orders, 
or unless the local government had received orders direct from home 
But the mam reason probably was that the other plesidencies fcad 
been so long independent that it would take some time before a 
tradition of loyalty to the supreme government could grow up 
Hastmgs records his disappointment at the result of the act m this 
respect 
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Tlie act gives us a mere negative power and no more. It says the other pitsidencies 
shall not make war nor treaues without the sanction of this government, but care- 
fully guards against every expression which can imply a power to dictate what the 
otlier presidencies shall do. . .. Instead of uniting all the powers oflndia, all the ^e 
we have hitherto made of this act of Parliament has been to tease and embarrass 

The clause empowering the crown to establish a Supreme Court of 
Justice by charter was unhappily vague. It left undefined the field 
ofjurisdfction, the law to be administered and, above all, the relations 
bettveen the council and the court. 

It is interesting to note, in view of what happened afier%vards, that , , 
when the names of the governor-general and councillors were inserted 
in the act, Lord North recommended the name of Hastings “ ^ a 
person to whom nobody would object”.® For the post of councillor 
General Monckton’s claims were advocated against Clavering’s, but 
the other names were accepted without any opposition. The dis- 
sentient Lords reeftrded a protest "against the appointment of executive 
officers in parliament as plainly unconstitutional. 

Tlie Regulating Act was in operation for eleven years till it was 
supeneded by Pitt’s act of 1784. Warren Hastings was the only 
governor-general who had to administer India under it. After 1784 
we have, as Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out, a series of parliamentary 
govcmors-gcncral svith wider powers and a more independent 
position. The act was probably on the whole an honest attempt to 
deal with a difficult problem, but it was open to many criticisms. 

A speaker in the Commons in 1781 said of it not unfairly, “In the 
mode of applying a reform, Parliament was precipitate and individuals 
were intemperate”.® ^ 

Certain remedial and supplementary legislation followed on the 
Regulating Act. It 'svill be remembered that the governor-general 
and council were appointed for five years. Their period of office 
■would therefore normally lapse in 1779. It also happened that by • 
the act of 1744 the Company’s privileges were to determine in 1780 
unless defmilely extended, Tlie position was a curious one; there was 
a possibility of tlie government in India and the existence of the 
Company at home coming to an end almost simultaneomly. North, to 
call attention to the legal position, moved in 1780 that the state debts- 
to the Company should be paid off (they amounted to ,(^4,200,000) 
and that formal notice should be given to the Company of its dis- 
solution. The modon was made the excuse for an acrimonious attack 
fropi the oppoAtion. Fox asked '‘whether the Noble Lord was not 
content will having lost America? Or was he determined not to 
quit the situation in which he stood, till he had reduced the dominions 
of tlic^ Cro\m to tlie confines of Great Britain”?* Burke, with 
characteristic violence, stigmatised the proposal to give notice to the 
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Company as “the most wicked, absurd, abandoned, profligate, mad, 
and drunken intention that ever was formed” ^ North replied coolly 
that his motion was meant merely “as putting in a claim on the 
behalf of the public, to the reversion of a right which undoubtedly 
belonged to them, at thafmoment when il was cspcaally proper that 
It should be formally made” * By acts ofi 779 and 1780 the Company’s 
privileges were extended for a year and it was enacted that np changes 
were to take place in tlie offices of governor-general and council at 
Calcutta As North had now for some time shoun himself hostile to 
Hastings, the reason for this reappointment is undoubtedly that given 
by Glcig “tlic Minister who had lost Amcnca, did not cart to nsk 
the loss of India likewise, and therefore sought to represent matters as 
great and prosperous there” * A more permanent act was passed in 
1781 This act, besides other less^important regulations, extended 
the Company’s privileges to three years’ notice after 1 March, 1791, 
and obliged it to submit to a secretary of state all dispatches proposed 
to be sent to India relating to pohucal, revenue and rmhtary matters 
The Company was also to pay £400,000 to the state in discharge of 
all claims up to i March, 1781, to pay dividends out of its profits of 
8 per cent , and out of the remainder of its profits, if any, three 
qviarttrs w«t to go to the state 

The year 1781 saw also the appointment of two more committees 
of enquiry, one select, on the administration of justice in India, 
presided over by Burke, and the otlicr secret, on tlie causes of the war 
m the Carnatic, presided over by Dundas The first committee 
resulted in the act of 1781 amending the constitution of the Supreme 
Court, which will be dealt with later. Both committees poured forth 
voluminous reports Twelve were issued by the Select and six by the 
Secret Committee The mnth and eleventh reports of the Select 
Committee were wntten byBurkchunsclf The friends of the Company 
naturally did not like them Lord Thurlow in the House of Lords said 
contemptuously that he paid as much attention to them as he would 
do to the history of Robinson Crusoe Johnstone in the Commons on 
a motion for the printing of one of the reports declared tliat he did 
not object to the pubhcation of what was “frivolous, ndiculous, and 
absurd, and fit only to be presented on such a day as this” (d 
happened to be ist Apnl) He accused the majonty of the comimUee 
of “heat and violence, passion and prejudice” * Burke angnly 
defended the comimttces, “their conduct”, he said “had been an 
instance of the most extraordinary perseverance, and'‘the most steady 
and patient assiduity, that perhaps ever had occurred” ® Though 
the reports undoubtedly display a certain amount of prejudice, 
they have often been unduly neglected by the historian, and their 
value as a storehouse of facts and documents is considerable At any 
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rate their effect at the time upon parliament and the nation was very 
great. In April, 1782, Dundas moved that the reports of the Secret 
Committee shoidd be referred to a committee of the whole house and 
followed this up' by a long series of forty-five resolutions condemning 
many of the principles and practices of the Indian administration as 
censured in the reports. But the attempt of the Commons at dis- 
ciplinary action proved a dismal failure. Bills of pains and penalties 
were introduced against Sir Thomas Rumbold and Whitehill, ex- 
govemors of Madras, but these bills after long discussion were finally 
dropped in 1783 because it proved impossible to keep a quorum in 
the Hohse to discuss them. Mill says most unfairly that Rumbold 
“consented to accept of impunity without acquitt^“A Rumbold, 
on the contrary, had repeatedly urged that it was unfair to him not 
to come to a definite verdict, and as late as June, 1783, implored the 
House in God’s name to "put an end to the business speedily, and 
either send him to condemnation or acquittal”.® But a stroke was 
now aimed at greater game. On 30 May, 1782, the Commons 
resolved that it was the duty of the directors to pursue all legal and 
effectual means, i.e. by representation to the crown, to recall Hastings 
and Hornby, governor of Bombay, for “having, in sundry instances, 
acted in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy of th^ nation, 
and thereby brought ^reat calanuties on India, and enormous ex- 
penses on the East India Company*'.* According to the Regulating 
Act, Hastings was only removable by the crown on representation 
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Hastings Esq hathfonncdwrongopintoiuuponpointaofgrcatpoliticalimportance, 
and that he nath acted upon those opinions so as to bnng great distress upon tins 
Company * 

But the letter of recall was never sent, for the General Court by a large 
majonty rescinded the resolution of the directors The government 
upon this refused to pass for transnussion to India the dispatch dratvn 
up by the directors informing Hastings of this senes of occurrences, 
though of course everyone was aware that unofficnlly he would be 
cognisant of the whole of them This strange imbroglio shot\ed 
three things first that the hold of Hastings on the allegiance of 
the propnetors, whom indeed he was wont to call his const tuents, 
was very strong, secondly, that the Company still possessed a large 
measure of practical independence, and thirdly, that the clause m 
the act of 1781 making it necessary to submit outward dispatches to 
the secretary of state was liable to result in a rather ludicrous dead 
lock ' 

Things could obviously not be left m this inconclusive and un 
satisfactory state The Regulating Act had clearly broken doivn It 
had neither given the state a definite control over the Company, nor 
the directon a definite control over their servants, nor the governor- 
general a defimte control over his council, nor the Calcutta Presidency 
a definite control over Madras and Bombay The whole question 
reopened m 1783, for the Company in March was again obliged to 
petition for financial relief, and the country as a whole was inclined 
to agree with Burke that “the rehefand reformation of the Company 
TheCompanyhadflowninthefaceofParhament * 
Tlyce successive proposals were put fonvard, those namely of 
Dundas, Fox and Pitt Dundas introduced his bill m April, 1783 
Ite mam provisions were That the crown should have power to rectdi 
the principal servants of the Company (the poiver was thus no longer 
to be comcquent on representations from the directors) , that the 
control of Bengal over the other presidencies should be increased, 
that the governor general should have the power of acting on his 
own responsibility in opposition to the opimons of his council, and 
also be empowered, if necessary, to hold the office of commander 
m chief, that the displaced zamindais in Bengal, 1 c those displaced 
S. u ’^^sults of the quinquennial settlement, should be restored 
e m was obviously aiming everywhere at centralisation It 
s^engthened Ae power of the crown over the governor-general and 
the control of the governor general both over his o\m council jmd 
Sk^d governments It is from this aspect that Malcolm 

“pamSS'S '"S>‘ of Governor Genrral »»<< 
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In his introductory speech Dundas already pointed to the desirability 
of appointing Com^vallis governor-general by a strong panegyric 
on his character: 

that man, of whom all men and all parties west laVish in commendadon, A man 
of family, of fortune, and the most unsullied reputotion.... On the virtues of this 
man the late nunistty built, and jiatly built, all their hopes of the sah-ation of our 
dying intrrests in Asia, Here there was no broken fortune to be mended, here was 
no avarice to be gratified. Here was no beggarly mushroom kindred to be provided 
for — no crew of hungry followers piping to be gorged.* 

But as Dundas was now in opposition there was no chance of his bill 
becomihg law, and after its introduction it tvas allowed to drop. 

On 18 November, 1783, Fox introduced his two famous bills. The 
first dealt in detail tvith matters of administration and may not 
unf^ly be said to have definitely forbidden in future most of the 
characteristic acta of the Hastings administration. The second and 
better known bill gave the Company a new constitution. In the 
preliminary debates Pitt himself had clamoured for a bill "not of 
temporary palliation or timorous expedients; but vigorous and 
effectual, suited to the magnitude, the importance and the alarming 
exigency of the case”. The bill was in some respects vigorous and 
effectual enough. It proposed entirely to stveep away both the court 
of directors and the court of proprietors and to set up two bodies: 
(1) seven commissioners, or directors, to administer the revenues and 
territories of India and to appoint or dismiss all persons in the Com- 
pany’s service. They ivere to be named in the act and rvere irremovable 
except on an address from either house of parliament. Vacancies 
were to be filled by the crown. Fox’s reason for this last provision was 


that he felt already the iuconvemence of PatUamentary appointments; for at 
present the Governor-General of Bengal, deriving under an Act of Pairliamcnt, 
seemed to disavow any power’in the Court of Proprietors, Directors, or the King 
himself to remove him, * 


The board was to sit in London and parliament was to have oppor- 
tunity to inspect the minutes of its proceedings. This was no doubt to 
meet the criticism that the commissioners were given too independent 
a power. (2) Nine assistant directore (eight in the original draft) were 
to be nominated in the act from the proprietors ivith the largest 
holdings in the Company. They were to be appointed for five )-cafs, 
and vacancies were filled by the court of pnyirietors, 

Xhe debates bn the bills took up a very iSge measure of parlia- 
mentary time and are of great interest. The bills %vere bitterly opposed 
by the Company and all the Indian interest Fox, with his usual lack 
ot poUtical astuteness, had ftulcd to make any terms with the Com- 
pany, or to take it into his confidence. He avowedly based the 
necessity for the measure upon the Company's “oettone disttess and 
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the embarrassed state of their affairs”, his bill “was the only possible 
means of averting and preventing the final and complete destruction 
of the Company’s interests”.^ It was patent to all the world, as 
Malcolm says, that Fox’s seven commissioners were “to act like trustees 
to a bankrupt house of commerce”,* and it was this charge of in- 
solvency that the Company and its friends particularly resented It 
was indeed clear that Fox, who never really understood finance, had 
largely failed to grasp the pecuniary position of the Company, which, 
as one of its supporters m parliament declared, “so far from being 
bankrupt, had but a very triflmg mortgage on a very fine estate” ® In 
contrasting his bill with that of Dundas, Fox declared thfe latter 
“aimed at lodging an absolute and despotic power of government 
m India This provided a controllable government, but it was a 
powerful government, and it was at home” * He admitted that his 
bill “was a child not of choice, but of necessity” ® He was willing 
at present to leave the question of the right to territorial possessions 
undecided The measure was to set up “a mixed system of govern- 
ment, adapted to the mixed complexion of our interests in India" * 
He met the charge of giving patronage to the crown, or rather to 
ministers, by the pertinent question, ‘ What great officer had been 
appointed, but by the advice and influence of Ministers’ And ought 
they to have been otherwise’”’ But he did nothing to smooth the 
passage of the bdl by his fierce onslaught on the existing government 
of India, which he described as “a system of despotism unmatched 
in all the histones of the world” ® Nor could he refrain from fierce 
invective against the governor-general, 

a man who, by disobeying the orders of bis employers, had made himself so great 
as to be now able to mix in every qucsQon of State, and make every measure of 
government a personal point in which he had a share » 

^th the virulence and the honesty — however mistaken — of his 
detestation of Hastings shine out clearly in his final speech on the 


i" excrUon both of the legislature 

nf a *««ourgc. the extortion, and the massacre, 

and^wrar^' 1^^^“ ' ^ eonsaence and from ray heart I detest 

u!'''"';? "I' Ihc greatel of all his speeches m support of 
the bU Wraxall, who was no parttcular friend of hn, declared jhat 
U was Uic finest speech delivered m the House of Commons while he 
was a member of it “ Indeed, though the orator’s language was 
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surcharged >vith passion and emotion, there is no doubt that he struck 
some shrewd blows at the defects of the Company’s administration 
and testified his o^vn sincere if unbalanced devotion to what he 
conceived to be the wongs of the Indian peoples. He spoke of 
himself with a certain proud humility as 

a membei) of Parliament, who has suppUed a mediocrity of talents by the extreme 
of diligence, and who has thought himself <^liged, by the research of years, to 
wind himself into the inmost recesses and labyrinths of the India detail.* 

And a^ain: 

Our Indian government is in its best state a grievance. It is necessa^ that the 
correctives should he uncommonly vigorous; and the work of men sanguine, warm, 
and even impassioned in the cause.* 

* 

As long as he remains on the abstract plane of polidcal philosophy, 
his treatment of his subject is lofty and unimpeachable : 

If we are not able to contrive some method of ^verning India well, which will 
not of necessity become the means of governing Great Britain ill, a ground is laid 
for their eternal separation; but none for sacrificing the people of that country to 
our constitution. . ..I am certain that every meara, effect^l to preserve India 
from oppression, is a guard to preserve the British constitution from its worst 
cocrupuon.* 

He would have none of the doctrine that it was impossible to act 
owing to the chartered rights of the Company. Monopolistic rights, 
granted by a legislature, are something very different from natural 
rights. The Company’s rights were indeed “stamped by the faith of 
the King. . .stamped by the fmth of Parliament”, but if abuse was 
proved, they must be recalled: 

AH pobdeal power which is set over men, and all privilege, claimed or exercised 
in exclusion of them, being wholly artifidal, and for so much a derogation from 
the natural equality of mankind at large, ought to be some way or other exercised 
ultinutely for their benefit. . .su<di rights, or privileges. . .arc all, in the strictest 
sense, a trust ; and it is of the very essence of every trust to be rendered accountable; 
and even totally to cease, when it substantially varies from the purposes for which 
alone it could have a lawful existence. , 

But his indignation too often hurried him into invective. The Com- 
* pany’s government was “one of the most corrupt and destructive 
tyrannies, that probably ever existed in the world”,® 

Tliere is not a single prince, state, or potentate, great or small, in India, with 
whom they have come into contact, whom they have not sold;. . .there is not a 
smgle treaty they have ever made, whhdi they have not broken ; . . . there is not a 
single pmice, or state, who ever put any trust in the Company, who is not utterly 
ruined.* 


* 1313. . * Wm, pp. 1334-5. 
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The speech contains the famous passage on the Company’s servants, 
how 

animated with all the avarice ofage.andall the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one 
after another, wave after wave, and there » nothing before the eyes ofthenaUves 
but an endless, hopeless, prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetites continually renewing for a food that u continually wasting Their 
prey is lodged in England, and the cries of India are given to seas andrwinds, to 
be blown about in every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote and unheanng 
ocean ^ 

It iS the fashion to discount such a passage as mere rhetonc and 
prejudice, but it is after all its universality and its total ivant 6f relief 
that makes it misleading To prove the large residuum of truth behind 
the burning words, we need only cite the evidence of Warren Hastings 
himself In the first year of his gov^mor-generalship he wrote 

Will you beheve that the boys of the service are the sovcieigns of the country, 
under the unmeaning title of supervison, collectors of the revenue, adrmnistraton 
of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people^* 

and eight years later, after all his attempted reforms, he speaks m a 
moment of unwonted candour of the sphere of his administration as 

a system charged vnth expensive estabUshments, and precluded by the multitude 
of dependents and the cune of patronage, from reformation, a government de 
bilitated by the various habits of inveterate bcentiousneu A country oppressed 
by private rapacity, and deprived of its vital resources by the enormous quanUties 
of current specie annually exported in the remittance or private fortunes * 

Are these admissions of the administrator at all at variance with the 
terrible invccUvc of the orator’ 

It IS, however, clear that what really ruined the bill was the tre- 
mendous unpopularity of the Fox and North cozilition Most of the 
speakers hardly made any attempt to discuss it on its merits at all, 
but were never tired of reflecting obbqucly on the recent amalgama- 
tion of the two statesmen One member suggested that Hastmgs and 
Francis should be associated in the government of India, "and thus 
make a new coalition” * Fox at last was stung into a protest 

The coahuon is a fruitful topic, and the power of traducing it, which the 
weakest and meanest creatures in the country enjoy and exercise, is of course equally 
vested in men of rank and parts, though every man of parts and rank would not 
be apt to partiapate in the privilege * 


Generally speaking, the language of Fox’s opponents seems to modem 
ears grotesque and insincere Grenville, for instancL, said that .the 
aim of the bill ivas "no less than to erect a despotic system which 
might crush the fi-ee constitutoon of England”.® Pitt’s attack was the 
most effective, though lie, too, when he described the bill as "one of 
the boldest, most unprecedented, most desperate and alarming 
attempts at the exercise of tyranny, that ever disgraced the annals of 
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this or any otiicr country’”,* was yielding to the unreal histrionic 
atmosphere of the debate. Apart from this, he dtvclt mainly on tlic 
danger of conferring the patronage of India on the nominees of a 
- party, and the want of co-operation bettveen the seven commissioners 
and the cabinet. The former were 

a small Junto, politically connected, established in a manner independent of the 
crown, by*A'hom India was to lx: con\*cflcd into one x'ast political engine, an engine 
that might ^ brought to bear against the independence of this house.* 

Jenkinson put the same point more icmpcralcly when he objected to 
the bill as “setting up within the realm a species of executive govern- 
ment, independent of the check or control of the CrovkTi”.® 'picrc 
was undoubtedly some truth in this, and seven commissioners did not 
appear to be properly subordinated to the imperial government; but 
it must be remembered, first, tl^at there no easy solution of tlic 
problem, and if Pitt afccn,s'ards succeeded in solving it, he \s*as able 
to profit by Fox’s errors and experiments. 

The government found it difficult to meet the cliargc tliat they 
were destro>’ing the East India Company. Burke declared that their 
aim was to cure not to kill. In sly allusion to tin's mctaplior, \V'i]bcrforcc 
compared the seven directors and eight assistant directors to seven 
physicians and eight apothecaries come to put the patient to deatli 
secundum arlem.* 

The commissioners nominated were Lord Fitzwilliam, F, Montague, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, R. Gregory, Colonel North, Viscount LexsTsham 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot. Professor Holland Rose declares that all these 
were partisans of Fox or North. “If Fox and North”, he says, "had 
chosen the seven commissioners fairly from among all three parties, 
ffic mouths of gainsayers would ha\^ been slopped.”* Tliis seems 
inherently reasonable and probable, but it w’ould not appear from 
the parliamentary debates that this particular point w'as made by 
any one of the opponents of the bill. In his final speech Fox ansivcrcd 
his critics and ended by declaring: 

I risk my all upon the excellence of this Bill; I risk upon it whatever is most dear 
to roc, whatever men most value, the diameter of integrity, of talents, of honour, 
of present reputation and future fame; these, and whaicvcc else is precious to roe, 

I stake upon the constitutional safety, the enlarged policy, the equity and tlie 
wisdom of this measure.* 

The words proved true in a sense perhaps other than he had intended. 
He had indeed^risked — and lost — almost the whole of his future career 
upon his ill-fated measure. 

The bill was passed in the Commons by 208 to 108, but was* 
defeated in the Lords by nineteen votes through tlic daring inter- 
venUoji of George III, who was determined to stick at nothing in his 
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apart as an independent exccutiv'c body, ihc^’ arc linked up \s’ith the 
government of Ujc day, for the tw-o most important members at least 
cliangc wth each minislr)*. Further, they had no patronage, and did 
not appoint or dismiss the Company’s scr\’anls in India. In other 
respects, though their power was veiled, it s^’as nearly as extensive as 
that of Fox’s commissionen, for they had access to all the Company’s 
papers ahd thwr approval was required for all dispaiclics relating to 
other than commercial business. In ease of emergency they could 
send their own drafts to the secret committee of the dirccton, to be 
signed gnd sent out in the name of the Company. This secret com- 
mittee was a curious dcricc by which the court of directors kept a 
show of independence, though liable lo the complete control of the 
board. According to the act, it was to consist of not more tlian three 
directors. In practice, it nearly ah^p consisted of two, the chairman 
and the deputy chtarman of the court. Clearly the ultimate direction 
had passed to the cabinet, and when Pill was pressed lo t!\c point, 
he frankly and openly acknowledged U, titc public control of India 
*‘could not, with safety' or propriety, be placed in any otilcr hands 
than those of the genuine and legitimate executive power of the 
constitution”.* Tlic directors were mainly satisfied, wcausc they 
were left with the patronage and the right of dismissing their serv'ants. 
They had recognised that something would have to be sacrificed, 
and they might well be satisfied wdth what the>’ had been allowed to 
retain. For, though Fox declared that “if cNxr a charter was com- 
pletely and totally annulled, it was the charter of tlic East India 
Gimpany by the present bill”,* and that “it worked ujwn the 
Company’s rights by slow and gradual sap”,* yet, besides the 
patronage, the dirccton were left with considerable powers of revision 
and initiation. As Mill says: 


The power « comiderabk which appear* lo remain in Uie hands of the dirccion 
...\vnenevcr there is not a strong tnoihe to interfere with business of detail, 
there is always a strong motive to let it alone. Tliere yet has ne\’cr been any great 
motive to the Board of control to interfere. . ..Of tiie pow'tr whicli the dirccton 
retain, much is inseparable from (he nunagement of detail.^ 


In any case Pitt had taken the wise precaution of nculralbing, as far 
as possible, opposition from the Company. 

“In proposing”, he said, "a new system of government and reguLstion, he did 
rot djsdain to consult with (hose, who, having the greatest stake In the matier to 
were likely to be the best capable of giving him advice. He 
a^nowledgrf the enormous transgression* of acting with their consent, rather 
than by violence;.. ..He had not dared to digest a bill without consultation.”* 


In January he had a conference with representatives from Lcadcnhall 
Street. The act in the end was based on resolutions which were drawn 
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up and accepted by a General Court. Pitt was therefore able to claim 
that the bill came foi^vard “fortified and recommended by the consent 


of the Company”.^ 

The act was drafted wth great skill. Burke admitted that it ^vas 
*‘as able and skilful a performance for its own purposes, as ever issued 
from the Avit of man”.^ Pitt, as Sir Courtney Ilbert has pointed out, 
had done two things; he had avpided the charge of conferring 
patronage on the crown, and also the appearance of radically altering 
the constitution of the Company. He himself declared “that to give 
the Crown the power of guiding the politics of India with as little 
means of corrupt influence as possible, is the true plan for India, and 
w the true spirit of this Bill”.® He had linked up the East India 
ComnanvanH thr i‘mn»* * rinT .t... 


^ w..., ui uui ulu jic naa unKCw. ...w 

Company and the imperial government. “Sir”, he said in the House, 
T do ^vish the persons who shall i^ile India t • • ^ 


X uo ivisn me persons wfto stiall i^ile India to maintain aliva^'S a 
good understanding with administration”. Fox had compared the 
pow^ of the Board of Control to those of a new secretary of state, 
^ lamented that such an office should be created. “I accept 
of his comparison”, said Pitt, “and I say that the power of govem- 
ment^over Indw ought to be in the nature of that of a Secretary of 
state . Fox s bill, he averred, only ensured a permanency of men, 
ms own act meant a permanency of system.^ 

The most questionable and ineffective clauses in the act were those 
requinng the Company’s serv'ants to declare on oath the amount of 
property they had brought back from India, and establishing a special 
court, con^tmg of three judges, four peers and six members of the 
House of Cormnons for trial of offences committed in India. The 
greatttt opposidon was raised to this clause. “The tribunal”, said 
called a bed of justice, for justice would sleep 
i attacked as inquisitori^ and as violating the 

Englishman s nght of tnal by jury. 

peat biU. It did to spite 
amwer the main questions as propounded by Ersline in 
!783: “Was it fit that pri^te subjects 

TerfS™! P™™ • pretended that his solution ivas a 


of temtona° o’c^lmiv’c an^so man could suggest for the gos-eiummt 

ordained in unalterable deerees that i.^**** ^ inadequate; nature and fate 
distance, must be ^d^uaTm i^ntained at suA a 


bill™eraM^*^^nTi^^f ^ ^^*idon, believed that the passmg of the 
Hastines that Dtindf b°^ brtter in his patron’s fortunes. He tells 
tmgs that Dundas has now become his friend, that Lord Thurlow 
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is anxious to make him an English peer by tlic title of Lord Daylcsford, 
that Burke and Francis arc entirely discredited. He only regrets that 
the lack of opposition in the Lords prevented I^rd Thurlotv from 
“giving Mr Francis a precious trimming'*.^ A little later he writes 
that, though Pitt has pronounced Hastings to be a very great, and 
indeed a wonderful man who has done very' essential service to the 
state, “dnd has a claim upon us for cvcjytliing he can ask”, yet the 
resolutions of the House of Commons, standing upon the Journals, 
are at present a bar to the granting of an lionour “until the sting of 
those resolutions is done away by a vole of tlianks for Mr Hasdngs’s 
great services”.* But Hastings himself, writing and watching with 
anxiety and expectancy in the East, came to a very different con- 
clusion. He read the bill and (he speeches in the debates with the 
deepest disgust. * 

“I have received and studied Mf Piti's biU”, he wrote, “and receive it as so 
unequivocal a demonstration that my resignation of the service is expected and 
desired, that I shall lose no time in preparing for the vo>’age. " • 

He was perhaps too apt to regard all the attacks upon the Indian 
system as directed against himself personally: 

It has destroyed all my hopes, both here and at home....W}iat devil hai 
Mr Pitt dressed for his exemplar, and clothed with such damnable attributes of 
ambition, spirit of conquest, thirst of blood, propensity to experoe and troubles, 
extravagance and improvidence.. .disobedience of orders, rapacity, plunder, 
extortion. . ..And am I this character? /Xssurcdly not; but most assurroly was 
it the declaimer's intention to fix it upon ine.< 

The logical supplement to Pittas act was contained in three short 
measures passed in 1786. The first repealed the provisions requiring 
the Company’s servants to disclose on oath the amount of property 
they brought home from India. The special court to try in England 
offences committed in India was remodelled, but it >vas in fact never 
constituted,. The second act made the approval of the cro\vn for the 
choice of the go\’cmoT-general unnecessary, lliough the king of course 
had still the power of recall. The third empowered the governor- 
general in special cases to override the majority of his council— the 
dissentient councillors having the privilege of recording ^vriltcn 
protests— and enabled the governor-general to hold also in emei^encics 
thc'officc of commander-in-chief. Lord Cornwallis had made this 
measure a condition of his acceptance of the post of governor-general. 
The bill was iiercely opposed by Burke, tvho declared that the 
prmciple of it was 

to introduce an arbitraiy and despotic govermnent in India... the preamble of 
the clause which laid it do>vn. . .that arbitrary power was necessary to give vigour 
MQ dupatch, w^ a libel on the liberties of the people of England, ana a libel on 
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Pitt argued that the bill ^\as onl) the logical development of the act 
of 1784 He always thought that the power of the governor general 
ought to be put on a different footing 

m the fonner Bill, therefore, his powers had been enlarged by diminishing the 
number of the Council and in the present Bill the same pnnaple was still 
adhered to and farther followed up * 

^ Paituimenlorf HisUny xxv, 1290 



CHAPTER XI 


THE EARLY REFORMS OF WARREN HASTINGS 
IN BENGAL 

In 1772 Warren Hastings was appointed governor of Bengal. He 
had already Been twenty-trvo years in India. Bom at Churchill in 
Oxfordshire on 6 December, 1732, he had been educated at West- 
minster’ School and reached Calcutta in 1750 as a writer, the lowest 
grade in the Company’s service. In the troubles in Bengal, 1756-7, 
he was imprisoned at Munhidabad by Siraj-ud-daula, but -was soon 
released. After Clive’s reconquer of Calcutta he was made Resident 
at Murshidabad. .In the revolutions in the Muhammadan govem- 
mentin 1760 and 1763 he seems to have played an entirely honourable 
part. Burke is rvrong and unjust when he says: “He was co-existent 
with all the acts and monuments of that revolution, and had no small 
share in all the abuses of that abusive period Lord North declared 

more truly that at this period Hastings “though of flesh and blood, * 
had resisted the greatest temptations*’.* 

Hastings returned to England in 1764. His hands were clean, but 
it is unnecessary to speak of his conduct as a miracle of self-deniah 
He did indeed bring home an amount of wealth honourably moderate 
in comparison wth that of some of his contemporaries, and every 
credit should be given to him for it; yet at the age of thirty-two he 
had acquired by legitimate means in fourteen years a competence of 
;C30,Qoo — a rather striking commentary on the normal emoluments 
at this time of an Indian career. Of this sum he soon lost ,(^25,000 
in an unwise and thoroughly characteristic investment, for he was 
. incurably imprudent in the conduct of his own money matters. 

In 1766 the directors were impressed by the ability with whicli he 
gave evidence before a committee of the Commons, and in 1769 he 
was sent back to India to be second of council at Madras. There he 
won further favour by the skill wth which, as export warehouse- 
keeper, he improved the plan for the Company’s investments. At 
the end of 1771 he w^ appointed governor of Bengal, “a statton’’, 
as he s^d himself, “of more eclat, but of more trouble and difficulty’’.® 
We cannot wonder that Hastings felt no undue elation at his prospects. 
He*would have a council of twelve or thirteen members, and all 
questions would be decided by a majority of votes. The governor’s 
chance of controlling his colleagues depended on his o^vn personality, 
on his being the sole executive official when council was not actually 
sitting, and on an undefined but traditional influence over the exercise 

* Btirkt’s IVofhs, vn, 55. * M. £, Moncton Jones, Warren Hattings in Bengal, p. 104. 

* Gldg, op. dl. 1, 225. 
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of patronage He had in fact, as he himself declared, “no other pre* 
eminence beside that of a greater responsibility ” ^ HasUngs, hoi\ 
ever, almost dommated his council Tlie truth is that as long as a 
majonty of % otes could decide all questions, the govemor-generd as 
more secure against unreasonable opposition m a large, than m a 
small, council, for in the former there svas more chance of Bnding a 
certam number of men of good will, and aivider sphere mtlim uhich 
his personal poivers might exert themseh es In the smaller council 
the governor-general’s position was insecure till the state m 1786 
reluctantly consented to grant him in the last resort the po%%cr to 
override a hostile majonty We must add that Hastmgs’s consul over 
foragn relations was strengthened by the fact that they u ere managed 
by a select committee of himself and two others It is eiidcnt that 
doivn till October, 1 774, he was allowed almost unhampered control 
What was the exact position of the Bnush in Bengal m 1772’ The 
Bntish dominions consisted of a cunous conglomeration of temtones, 
held by a curious variety of titles Wc may divide them into three 
classes The first class consisted of Burduan, Midnapur, Chittagong, 
acquired in 1 760, ivhich ivere h?ld free of all revenue tax The second 
class uas made up of Calcutta itsdf, uon m i 6 g 8 , and the 24* 
Parganas, acquired m 1757 The Company hdd these temtones on 
a zamindan title paying an annual revenue to tlie nawab But by a 
cunous legal fiction the 24-Pai5anas would after 1785 pass into the 
fint class This came about as foUoivs The revenue paid for them ^ 
the Company was assigned by the Moghul emperor in 1759 to Lord 
Chvc as aja^r The directors stopped payment of it to him m 1763, 
but m 1 765, wishing to make use of his services again, they made an 
agreement with him by which he or his representatives were to enjoy 
the revenue of the jagir for ten years, after which time it would lapse 
to the Company When, however, he returned home in 1766, they 
granted to him or to his representatives another penod extending to 
1785. In the third class we must place Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, 
over which provinces the Company held the diwiinm, or nght to 
collect and admimstcr the revenue, whicli had been granted to them 
in 1765 They paid at tins tune twenty-six lakhs of rupees to the 
emperor for tlie right to administer the diwanni, and thirty -tw o laUis 
to the nawab of Bengal for the expenses of government, retaining the 
surplus for themselves 

hrom 17^5 ^772 actual administration waSiUi the hands of 

two Indian officials known as naib diwans, or deputy finance minifien 
—the Company itself being Uie actual diwan— Muhammad Reza 
Khan m Bengal and Shitab Rai m Bihar Their acUviUes were to 
a hnuted extent regulated by British supervisors who were to have 
a controlling though not an immediate, active power over the 
collections’’,* first appointed m 1769 Tlie holders of this office must 
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of coune be distinguished from the three eminent ex-sewants of the 
Company, also calle*d supervisors, who were sent out this same year 
■with almost autocratic powers to refonn the whole administration 
of the Company, but whose ship after leaving the Cape sank some- 
where in mid-ocean. This system of Indian executive officers under 
a vague British control was the famous dual system. It was now 
in ill repute, for while the Company itself was in serious financial 
straits, its servants were returning to England with great fortunes. 
Tor its failure in India we have to go no further than the admissions 
of some of the Company’s servants who were endeavouring to ad- 
mim'ste? it. ■ . 

“ It must give pain to an Enelishman”, wrote Becher, Resident at Murshidabad 
in 1769, “to have reason to tmnk, that since the accession of the Company to the 
Diwani, the condition of the people cf this country has been worse than it was 
before; and yet 1 am airaid the fact is undoubteo. . ..This fine country, which 
flourished under the tnost despotic and arbitrary government, is verging towards 
Its ruin, while the English have really so great a share in the administration.”* 

And again: 

I tvell remember this country when Trade was free and the flourishing state it 
•. was then in; with concern I now see its present ruinous condition. . 

Furthermore, the directors strongly suspected that the naib diwans 
were intercepting a great part of the revenue that ought to have 
reached the Company’s exchequer. 

Such was the state of things with which Hastings was called upon 
to deal. He was definitely appointed to put an end to the dual 
system. He was, in fact, selected to take the place of the three super- 
visors, Scraflon, Forde and Vansittart, to whose tragic end we have just 
referred. “We now arm you wth our full po^vers”, wrote the Com- 
pany, “to make a complete reformation.”* The responsibility there- 
fore was very great. Though he was given definite instructions on 
most points, it is to a certain extent true, as Lord Thurlow says, that 
he was ordered “to destroy the whole fabric of the double government 
. . .he was to form a* system for the government of Bengal, under 
instructions so general, that I may fairly say the whole plan ■was left 
to his judgment and discrcUon”.* So, too, Hastings claimed for 
Iiims^: “The first acts of the government of Bengal, when I presided 
o\’er it, were svell known at the time to have been of my formation, 
or formed on principles which I was allowed to dictate”.® For good 
or ill, then, the* internal reforms in Bengal prior to 1774 are mainly 
m their details at any rate the work of Warren Hastings and bear the 
stamp of his personality. 

•/ifoH,p.83. * Idem, p. IAS. 
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He had great difficulties to confront. Something like an Indian 
Empire had grown up, but it had no administrative framework. 
“The new government of the Company consists of a confused heap 
of undigested materials, as wild as the chaos itself.”^ “Our con-' 
stitution is nowhere to be traced but in ancient charters, which were 
framed for the jurisdiction of your trading settlements, the sales of 
your exports, and the provision of your annual invaitment.”* 

“ I found this government in possession of a great and rich dominion, 
and a wide political system which has been since gready extended, ■ 
svithout one rule of government, but what descended to it from its 
ancient commerdal institutions.*'* _ ^ 

He had to attack strong vested interests, and, what is more, he had 
to try to strengthen an overweakened central government against 
a too-powerful exterior ring of provincial powers. The political centre 
of gravity had got seriously displaced. The government of the country, 
he wrote, consisted of the supervisors, the boards of revenue at Mur- 
shidabad and Patna, the governor and council at Calcutta. Hasting 
is, of course, naming these powers in exactly the reverse of their 
theoretical position in the hierarchy of administration, but, as he sajs, 
“the order in which I have named them is not accidental, but. 
consonant to the degree of trust, power and emolument which they 
severally possess”.* In the government of Bengal “all trust, power 
and profit are in the hands of its deputies, and the degree oi each 
proportionate to their want of rank in the service”.* He tells us else- 
where that “every man capable of business runs away to the collector- 
ships or other lucrative stations.. ..At the Presidency, where the best 
assistance is required, the worst only can be had . . . 

The reforms themselves fall imder three heads, first the commercial 
reforms, secondly, the reform of the judicature and the settlement of 
land revenue, dealt with elsewhere, and thirdly, all those measures 
which followed on the abolition of the dual government in pursuance 
of the Company’s professed intention “to stand forth as Diwan”. 

Hastings’s commercial reforms involved the following changes. - He 
abolished in March, 1775, .the fraudulent use ‘of the dustuck or free 
pass under which the goods of the Company’s servants or their agents 
were exempted from dues. Thus the old problem which had haunted 
so disastrously the administrations Vansittart and Verelst was at 
last settled. He suppressed the custom-houses (or chokeys) in the 
zamindaris, which were a great impediment to the^free circulation 
of goods. Only five central custom-houses were henceforth rrialn- 
tamed, at Calcutta, Hugli, Murshidabad, Patna and Dacca. Lastly, 
he <mrned out a uniform lowering of the duties to ai per cent, on all 
goods, except the monopolies of salt, betel-nut and tobacce, to be 
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paid by all Europeans and Indians alike These reforms were entirely 
beneficial It is true they were all ordered by the court Of directors, 
but Hastings entirely assented, earned out the details with expert 
knotvlcdge and adroitness, and smoothed away all opposition by his 
tactful methods They did much to revive the decaying internal trade 
of Bengal Hastings could with some justice boast that “goods pass 
unmolested to the extremiOes of the province” ^ 

Hastings’s modification, of the land revenue s^'stem and the reform 
of the judicature will be dealt with elsewhere But something must 
be said of the abolition of the dual government Formally it meant 
no mdVe than that the Company should henceforth collect the 
revenues through the agency of its own servants But in reality, 
and in the peculiar political and economic position of Bengal, it meant 
becoming responsible for the M^iole civil administration Hastmgs 
hardly exaggerat«l when he desenbed it as ‘ implanting the authonty 
of the Company, and the sovereignty of Great Britain, m the con- 
stitution of this country” * The first step was the abohtion of the 
offices of naib dnvan of Bengal and Behar, and the prosecution of 
Muhammad Reza Khan and Shitab Rai for peculation After under- 
going a long trial and being kept m custody for rather more than a 
year they were both acquitted Shitab Rai was entirely cleared, and 
Hastmgs declared he scarce knew why he was called to account 
He was reappointed to high office in Patna as rai raian of Bihar, but 
died soon afterwards, largely il was supposed from illness brought on 
by the anxieties and discredit of his imprisonment Hastings recorded 
hn epitaph and revealed his own regret for the whole proceeding 
when he MTOte 

He ever served the Company wth a fidehty, int^nty and abJity which they 
can hardly expect to expenence in any future officer of govemmcnt, whom they 
may choose from the same class of people • 

Muhammad Reza Khan ivas also acquitted, but Grant held that he 
had for years intercepted much of the revenue due to the Company 
Hastings believed that he was culpable but that it was impossible m 
view of his wide connections and past precautions to bring him to 
account The whole inadent is a cunous one and not very easy to 
understand The least reputable feature of it was the expedient of 
using “ the abilities, observation and active malignity of Maharaja 
Nandakumar” attack Muhammad Reza Khan, but the responsi- 
bility for that hes with the court of directors and not with Hastings 
It is clear that the latter looked upon the whole busmess with the 
greatest^ distaste “These retrospections and examinations”, he 
wrote, * are death to my views” * He was eager to get on with his 
work of reformation, and he could foresee clearly enough that he 
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^vould not escape censure for having brought the trials “to so quiet 
and unimportant an issue”.* In this he was not mistaken Among 
the charges afterwards brought against him by Nandakumar ivas one 
that the ti\o accused men had oUered Hastings and himself enormous 
bnbes for an acquittal 

A third reform ivas the reduction from thirty-Uvo to sixteen lakhs 
of rupees of the sum paid to the nawab from the revenue of Bengal 
This was the third reduction of this tribute, onginally m 1765 it had 
been fifty-three lakhs, in 1766 it had been reduced to forty-one, and 
in 1769 to thirty-two As this change was carried out under direct 
orders of the court of directors, neither credit nor discredit cdh fairly 
be attributed to Hastings for the pnnciple involved, but the skill wth 
which he so reformed the administration that the nawab actually 
received more than before for his personal requirements, is all his 
oivn ^ 

Fourthly, we have a reform vvluch in the eyes of Hastings vsas of 
the greatest importance, namely, the removal of the treasury or 
f^alsa from Murshidabad to Calcutta This was the method taken by 
Hastings to rectify that displacement of the political gravity of the 
British administrauon which has been already referred to 


' The Board of Revenue ,%vrote Hastings, “at Murshidabad, though composed 
or ihe junior servants of the Company, was superior before this alteraUon, to the 
governor and counul of the presidency Calcutta is now the capital of Benra, and 

evcryomceandtrustoftlieprovinceissuesfromit “* 


Again 


8»' M most onicnnlly and Ms.bly tramftrtcd from 
I '*'> ”Ot dospa’r of ,000,5 the first o.ly a Mt, 

If I livo and am lupportod but a too yoaia longor • 

Fifthly, nc come to an expedient which is much more difficult to 
judge In reorgamsmg the household of the mwah of Bengal, tsho 
Mas still in his minorit), HasUngs deaded to appoint as hts guardian 
not only a princess, which considenng the secluded position of ts omen 
in the E^t was itself unusual, but one who was not even the neaiot 
P'" ptmi:':’! rnolhet and lie 

w Kr^ tl>= "tdow of a former nanab, Mtr Ja’far, who teas blown 
Smo nm Begam Rajah Gurdas, son of Nandakumar, was at the 
m^M Hoo '■“'“d'oW For these appoint- 

do srem^I oS,"“ “f"™'=''ti”'lt'nienUy censured, and indeed the) 
with truth ^'"''*^,Jtttl‘^8at>oti TIte pnnccss was tatd, apparently 
uSiatorf hIo'" ‘’"Smtlly a dancing girl in the cotin Bfirke 
S “d eomipf,* and 

had her m enfo o''n jus lifieations-Uiat the begam's “interest must 
hein^Itrenare™ "" ' or'’" Compan,,nnd to solicit 

their patronage ‘-ma, itself bedesenbed as ofa highl) quesUonahle 
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nature. Lord Thurjow afterwards protested against the attacks on 
the princess ; ’ 

“Whatever situation”, he said, “she may have filled in her very early life,. . . 
she held the rank of the fint woman in Bengal for near forty yean, the wife of one 
prince, the mother of another and the guardian of two other princes.’ ^ 

It may Ifc said at any rate that Hastings’s choice received the approval 
of the court of directors. The evidence is conflicting as to the begam’s 
treatment of the young nawab. When in 1775 the majority of the 
council divested the begam of her guardianship and appointed 
Muhaiftmad Reza Khan, the British officer who carried out the 
change reported that the. nawab was rejoiced to recover his freedom, 
and complained that he had been stinted of bis proper allowance, 
and debarred from all opporturity of learning the work of adminis- 
tration. The officer expressed his personal belief in the truth of these 
statements, but the facts and the deductions from them were disputed 
by the Resident at Murshidabad.^ 

Before pronouncing a final verdict on the work of these two years, 

1 772-4, we may for a moment consider the question how far Hastings , 
secured for the future a real purification of ffie British administration 
in Bengal — ho;v far the moral of the Company’s servants was raised^ 
and improved. Undoubtedly he effected much. Recent writers* 
have maintained that, when Hastings returned to England in 
1785, the whole system of administration had been purified, clarified 
and reorganised, and, to support this contention, we have on 
record an early letter of Sir John Shore, then a junior servant of the 
Company, written in 1782, in which he says: 

The road to opulence grows daily narrower, and u more crowded with competitors 
. . .the court and directors are actuated wth such a spirit of reformation and 
retrenchment, and so well seconded by Mr. Hastings, that it seems the rescission 
of all our remaining emoluments will alone suffice it. The Company’s service is 
in fact rendered an employ not very desirable.* 

But wc t^Ti oxdy accept the theory that Hastings purified die ad- 
ministration with considerable qualifications. In contrast to such a 
contention we must set the fact that the nearer we get back 
to Hastings’s own time, the less belief do tve find in this theory of 
the entire reformation of the Company’s service. Sir John Malcolm 
is probably mu^ch nearer the truth when he writes that Hastings’s 
‘most strenuous advocates. . .while they defend his personal integrity, 
are forced to acknowledge that the whole system of the government 
over tvluch he presided was corrupt and full of abuses’’.^ Had 
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there been a complete purification of thq service, there would 
surely have been nothing; for Lord Cornwallis to do, when he came 
to India in 1786, but we know that there was abundant material for 
his reforming hand The quotation from Sir John Shore proves, if 
any proof ivcre needed, that a vigorous attempt at reform was made, 
but as regards results, it probably records the exaggerated appre* 
hension of a junior servant of the Company, rather than rfn actual 
fact Certainly we may say that the effects anticipated by Shore did 
not follow 


All this, how ever, is consistent with the assumption that Hastings 
made a strenuous and loyal endeavour, as far as in him lay, tc/amend 
and purify the service Probably, short of staking his retention of 
office upon the question, he did as much at first as was humanly 
speaking possible He may well havfc argued that to quarrel with the 
court and to throw up his office, because more power was not allowed 
him, would merely have ruined his own career without improving 
the service The trouble was that he got no consistent support from 
home One party among the directors were genuinely desirous of a 
reform, but there was alwa^ another party from time to time in the 
ascendant, who were prepared to connive at misconduct in their 
servants, provided that the value of their own patronage was not 
diminished The plunder was to be had, and, as Comwalbs said, they 
^ped in their struggle with Hastings to secure the greater part of it * 
Hastings in 1772 gives as one reason for abandoning his desire to 
remove the collectors altogether, that, 


of cousins, or /Ihits of Directors, and mUmata 

an ^ Council, thal it was better to let them remain than provoie 

•* They continue, but 


therefore, HasUngs seems to have compromised to a 
certain extent with evil, and to bind men to his interests, he freely 
used the means of patronage at his disposal To some extent he gave 
up the struggle for reformation 

f ““I "akc man »ho.c fnandjhip and 

coiuidencn are necessary for my support my inveterate enemy ”> 

'Vhcler m . 78 1 " I have made it a rule 
“P*'™ most vacant appomtipcnts. and have 
haZn W. too, ttat 

fJmcI’s *« mtaiit his power, in Ae daj’s of 

unnort S “n ‘Ptoet.onable mcam to 

Z^evSir^ “8* ‘’““'t 't'tmtcd His carelessness in 

money matters and his mcapacity to keep any kmd of accounts, or 
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to recognise the need of doing so, were proverbial, and amounted 
to a grave fault His own relations had stnctly forbidden that 
the banyan (or agent) of a collector should “he allowed to farm 
lands or directly or indirectly hold any concern in any farm” Yet 
his oivn banyan was found, with his knowledge and consent, to be 
farming the revenues on a large scale In regard to contracts and 
commissions, Hastings undoubtedly entangled himself in financial 
transactions of so questionable a nature, that it taxed the abilities of 
his counsel to the utmost to defend him at the impeachment There 
can bc^ no doubt, too, that by the end of his admmistration many 
of his supporters among the Company’s servants ivere enjoying 
emoluments entirely disproportionate to the services they rendered 
Francis pomted out m parliament in 1785 tliat the cost of the civil 
establishment of Bengal had risen from ,^251,533 m 1776 to ;^927,94.5 
eight years later There can be no possible doubt about these figure, 
for Major Scott, who rose later m the debate to answer Francis, was 
not able to call them in question, and, if it had been possible, he would 
surely have done so The nse was largely due to the enormous 
emoluments of many of the Company’s servants The chief of the 
board that controlled the salt office received ,{^18,480 a year The 
salaries of five other members ranged from ^^13,183 to ;^62 j 7 
Aeain, salaries at the Board of Customs amounted to ^^23,070 among 
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said Hastings on one occasion, “than the compiler of other men’s 
opinions But what is also clear beyond any doubt, is the immense 
ability, the tact, the urbanity with which they were earned In ever) 
penod of history any notable political or soual improvements, if 
carefully investigated, will be found to be largely denved from a 
common stock of enbghtened contemporary opimon Man) of them 
are in the air of the time But to argue from this that credit*^must be 
withheld from the statesman who finally carncs them into actualit) 
is extremely unfair The general impression forced upon any enquirer 
by a perusal of the innumerable minutes, letters, consultations and 
dispatches of these two years is that Hastings earned along parallel 
hnes, and contemporaneously, a great senes of reforms, economic, 
fiscal, judicial and social They form a fine record of devoted and 
laborious work and reveal m their huthor admimstrativc capaaties 
of a umque kind He is master of every branch of the enquiry, end- 
I^Iy fertile in resource, convnncing in argument, reasonable m 
^cussion He toiled ceaselessly and encountered all opposition 
dauDtlessly Yet the bitter tragedy of the whole thing was that, before 
the work could be completed, power and authority were snatched 
frorn him, and yean that would naturally have been devoted 
to the further development of his great task were spent m a desperate 
and sometimes almost a despairing effort to protect his posiUon, 
career and honour against a vindictive and cruel assault He speaks 
01 his work by the metaphor of an unfinished building, “a great and 
weighty fabric, of which all the parts were yet loose and destitute of 
^ weight, which was to give them their mutual support 

and their collateral strength”.* 
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CHAPTER XII 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS AND THE 
* ROHILLA WAR 

Having aboUshed the dual government set up by Chve, 
Hastings had next to o verhaul the system of relations established with 
Indian pnnces Clive’s policy in this field had worked well for five 
years, but changing arcumstances had made revision necessary At 
the time of Ghvc’s settlement northern India had been temporarily 
free from the Maratha terror I’t was the imminent renewal of that 
menace which entirely altered the whole situation The Marathas, 
who in 1761 had been dnven headlong into the Deccan after their 
terrible rou^at Pampat at the hands of Ahmad Shah, once more 
recrossed the Narbada m 1769, and came surging northward again 
to occupy Delhi in 1771 They offered to restore Shah ’Alara to his 
throne and make his imperial title a reabty The emperor consulted 
the English, who implored him to reject so dangerous and deceptive 
a proposal In spite of this, he agreed to the Maratha terms, and left 
Allahabad in May, 1771 Though the English had protested, they 
parted with him amicably It was to prove a momentous and 
calamitous decision, and the misguided emperor was never again to 
return to British territory For thirty two years he was practically 
a state prisoner in the hands of the Marathas or the Afghans A year 
after his restoration, the Marathas forced upon him a minister of 
their own choice, and obbged him to make over to them the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad A new and delicate problem now con- 
fronted the Company’s servants To continue to pay the tribute was 
practically to subsidize its most formidable enemies The Company 
was bound to suffer for its own quixoti c generosity It had 
bound Itself to pay tribute, as Hastings said, to an idol of its 
own creation, “not one of his natural subjects offered any kind of 
subm^sion to his authority, when we first fell down and worshipped 
It” ^ With regard to the ^stnets there were four possible courses, 
to let the Marathas occupy them, to take them ounelves, to keep them 
for ^hah ’Alam* or to give them back to Oudh It was finally decided 
to discontinue paying the tribute of twenty six lakhs to Shah ’Alam 
on the ground that “his desertion of us, and umon with our enemies, 
leaves us without a pretence to throw away more of the Company’s 
properly upon him”,^ and to restore Kora and Allahabad to the 
nawab of Oudh (by the treaty of Benar es) for^fty la khs of rupees 
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Hastings had no doubts and no reservations as to the desirability 
of this course; “I am not apt to attribute a large share of merit to my 
own actions, but I own that this is one of the few to which I can ^vilh 
confidence affix my o\vn approbation”.^ He thus sums up the ad* 
vantages of his policy: 

By them to the [Nawab of Oudh], we strengthen our alliance with him, 
M e iMke ^ more dependent upon us, as he is more exposed to the hmtihties of 
* junction between him and them, which has been 
ii. ? apprehended, morally impossible, since their pretensions to Korah mU 
« nrl f i animositY between them , we free ourselves from the expense 

I , f ^ property, or a remote connection; 

^ by the Honourable Uourt of 

Se^nrr,',L f eficctually for the protection of our frontier, and reduce 

of ^ “ mploymg it; and lastly we acquire a nett sum 

neceiidm » seasonably obtained for the relief of the Company’s 

This solution met with the support both of the council and the 
directon, and u is difficult to see what other course was possible. 
. been condemned, and was opposed by Sir Robert Barker. 

^ a nd Smrageous breS. 

liis council clearly require no defence. The districts 
mnted to Sl“ h P""''’!' ctleemosynarv, had only been 

Srirmer,- hii rmpenal dignity while under 

Marathi X,°ll 11'*’'=" *’= landed Them over to the 

them Tlie Cnmn/ ^ legally— he forfeited his right to retain 

its case stronrrp^ no doubt have been clearer, and 

might well hiue’dnn* drfimtely warned the emperor, as it 

\\ouldnotcondn.,?^« ’ '""ched away to Drihi, that it 

should he beromf d Wm to retain the districts, 

remembered ^ It should also be 

taken Sliah ’A!im \ decision to withhold the revenues uas 

«.^"his •" 

KoL%nd\S,rabad\„Vtdr 

haidTris^r„i«-r-v"r“^ 
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House of Commons, should then have excited the jcalous>' of the 
nawab of Oudh, to whom the districts had fomerly belonged, and 
so have endangered our alliance tvith him. It is alwa>'S worth while 
to remember that the central pillar of Hastings’s foreign policy was 
the alliance with Oudh. ^ _ , • t 

The other important problem of foreign affairs before d\e amv al 
of the new council was the Rohiila War. RohUkliand, a fertile country 
lying along the base of the Himalayas, marched with the north-w«t . 
frontier of-Oudh. Its area was a^ut 12,000 square miles and its 
popu lat i on about 6,000,0 0 0. T he bulk of the people were Hindus, 
but the*ruUng race were RohlUas, that is mountaineers, or Palhans, 
or Afghans, the words signifying much the same thing. The country 
■was governed by a loose confederacy of chiefs under the headship of 
Rahmat Khan, generally known *as Hafiz Ralimat Khan because he 
had been guardian (hafiz) of the sons of the late ruler 'Ali Muhammad 
and had ultimately usurped tiieir rights. The Rohillas had established 
their power early in tlie eighteenth century. 

The events leading up to the war must be briefly summarised. In 
1772 the Marathas invaded and ravaged Rohilkhand. The Rohillas 
thereupon appealed to the nawab of Oudh. Tlrcy did so reluctantly, 
for there was no cordiality betsvecn him and them. The nawab had 
long notoriously coveted Uicir territory. They knew that if it paid 
him to do so, he would not hesitate to combine with the Maratlias 
against them, just as they in their turn had considered tlic possibility 
of making peace with the invaders, by giving them a free passage 
through their territory into Oudh. But both parties for the moment 
dreaded a Maratha invasion more than anything in the world, and 
this drove them into an uneasy alliance. In reality, as Sir John 
Strachey observes, “The Vizier, the Rohillas and the Marathas were 
^ utterly unscrupulous and each knew that no trust could be placed 
in either of the others”.^ We find, for instance, that the nawab asked 
Hastings “whether he should penuade the Rohillas to attack the 
Marathas. . .and take his advantage of both when they should have 
weakened each other by mutual hostilities”. British officers of a later 
date would probably have improved the occasion by a homily on 
political rectitude, and it is rather typical of Hastings — both of his 
cynicism and his frankness — that, in 1 ^ own words, “I commended 
the project, but expressed my apprehension of the consequences”.* 
Tonally, after the usual interval of intrigue and finesse, during which 
the advice of Sir Robert Barker just availed to prevent the nawab 
from joining the Marathas, a treaty of alliance was made 1 7 June, 
1772, beUveen the Rohillas and Shuja»ud“daula. The Rohillas agreed 
to payTiim forty lakhs on his obliging the Marathas to retire from 
their country either by peace or war”. The treaty was really due 
to the initiative and intervention of Sir Robert Barker, the British 

* Strachey, Hastings anti Ike Rohtlla H'eir, p, 49. * Idem, p. 1 13 
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commander-in-chief, an intervention not at, first welcomed by 
Hastings and the Select Committee, and was signed in his presence. 
Almost before the signature were appended, the Marathas evacuated 
Rohilkhand, and the Rohillas rcoccupied the country. 

The casus foederis arose in 1773. In the spring the Marathas re- 
^tered Rohilkhand at Ramghat. The nawab of Oudh. wth a 
British brigade in support under Sir Robert Barker, advanced to repel 
the invasion. After some manoeuvring and counter-marching the 
detachments of the Marathas which had crossed the Ganges (the 
main body seem to have remained on the other bank) recrofsed the 
nver on eS March. In May the revolution at Poona, which broke 
out on tlie death of the Peshtva, Madhu Rao, caused the Marathas 
to return to the Deccan, leaving only a few small garrisons in Northern 
India. The nawab of Oudh now demanded from the Rohillas the sura 
due to him, but they refused to pay. They claimed'lhat the Marathas 
had really retired of their oivn accord, and that there had been no 
collision with the alhes. 


It suems clear that the nawab and the British protected Rohilkhand 
« I j 1 ^® ®pdl» for Hastings on one occasion 

®*^S®d that the Marathas {i.e. the main body) lay during 
the whole campaCT of 1773 in the neighbourhood of our army, but 
vnthont dmng either to cross the river or to approach the borders 
ot Kora . It was claimed— and technically no doubt the claim 
was mdisputabl^Jat the Rohillas srill owed the forty lakhs, for the 
treaty, supulated that they were liable if the Marathas retreated 
f •'“"'ver, feU back upon a 

SX w by questioning whether the Marathas had 

o^Xt f “ aB: “they might return the neat year, when 
S^d dSie nd"' ““"'D' to defend them; that 

Ti^S- I eirif "°t destroyed the Maratha 
S he'admb, ^ “ th® "tdtS. but it 

obhga&nf oT™ bSer pXr 

thfnSjabrfS.S.Tl.'*™' ’“Hastings held his conference with 
he'^dudfri a pubh^trar^ 

RohilKq "Rv V 'j A« T made no direct mention of the 
cedS to the ’“““bad, as already mentioned, were 

Sula Cd ftar^X “ X™ '’’bhs of Lpees, and it was 

para subs&S a British brigade, he should 
agreement 'was made h ^up®^ ^ ptonth. At the same time a secret 

the country for him^^retum^hJ^^ evasion, and ronquer 
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whether he could bfar the pecumary burden involved, and since 
Hastings had some heart searchings as to its expediency, they 
mutually agreed to postpone the expedition The thought came to 
the governor general, as he said years afterwards in his defence before 
the House of Commons m 1 786, that 

all my actions were to be viewed through a very remote medium, with a thousand 
refractions mpnvate interest secret misrcprescntaUon, general prejudice, and the 
prcapitation of unformed judgement ^ 

In November, 1773, the nawab having, with his usual fickleness, 
changed his mind, asked for the aid stipulated in the treaty Hastings 
laid a minute before the council in which he pointed out the ad- 
vantages of intervention and among them that “our ally would 
obtam by this acquisition a coiqplcte state shut in effectually^ from 
foreign invasions by the Ganges, all the tvay from the frontiers of 
Behar to the mouAtams of Tibet” On the other hand he expressed 
doubts as to its expediency 

arumg from the arcumstanccs of the Company at home exposed to popular 
clamour, all its measures liable to be canvass^ in Parliament, their charter 
drawing to a close and miEUSters unquestionably ready to take advantage of 
every unfavourable circumstance in the negotiation for its renewal * 


Accordingly he proposed to agree to the expedition but on terms 
which were likely to make the nawab rehnqmsh the design The 
council, which, through Hastings and his Select Committee, had been 
committed to the whole business without much choice on their part, 
declared “We concur heartily in wishing to avoid the expedition 
proposed, without entering into the discussion of the propnety of such 
an enterprise on general pnnciples” ® They added rather meamngly 
that they were sensible of the embarrassment that Hastings was under 
“from what passed on the subject between him and the Vizier at 
Benares” ® The upshot was that the nawab on 10 January, 1774, 
declined the conditions laid down But on 3 February, 1774, a letter 
arnved from the vacillating nawab agreeing to cverytlung and astmg 
that the brigade should be sent So after all the pohq of bluff had 
broken down, and theBengal government found themseli es committed 
to the expedition 

The Bntish army under Colonel Champion marchrf into RcsHI- 
khand supported by the forces of Oudh on 17 April Sjx 0313 later 
a battle took place at Miranpur Katra, called by the i-cnrs the battle 
of St George because of the date on iviuch it w'as fosgiti Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was killed fighting bra^ dy at tie heed ins troops 
The valour of the RohiUas extorted tie adczraisaa the British 
commander They showed, he said 


g^t and resolution 

Icdge by showing inclmationj to force boJi ocr 5?-^= i. xir aisi 


* SlTacbey,/fasle^e^Jf£jt.^ t'V, 
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cndeavounn? lo call ofTour alMUon b> « bml fre on onr ccnlrc ii n 
to docnbe a more obitintle fimintai of molulnat tiun Wir enemy dnpb^t 

The action uxt cntircl) decinte About 20,000 Rohillaj nctc 
unten out of the country, winch wai incorpontcd in the dorain onl 
ol the nawab ofOudli, a small portion onlj, together Midi Rampur, 
was left tn the [wssraion ofrairulla Khan, son of 'Alt Muhammad, 
the founder of the Rohilla power, whose sons had been dispossessed 
by thci^anhan, llaflz Rahmat Khan, and a treats was made with 
him 7 October, t77|, before the campaign was oser Champion 
brought serious charges agaimt the iiawab of Oudh and Ins troops 
Kha™"'”'"""^"^ "" '''' ''•‘""■l of Hafir Rahmat 

The Rohilla War was the subject of the first attach 6n Hastings in 

•xr lament in April, 1 786, but 15 ilic Commons refined lo accept die 
cliargc, It w as not ni idc one of the anicles in the impeachment The 
Tn I 1 ibo strong condemnation of all the older school of 

{lain" to Its extreme prcserilmeni, was that 

Si "id hberiics of a free people and 

of nnS?'^ c'’""r^l' tlto pin of the armies of the nawab 

n irfoil l" •I'’'’",S'o't:he> in hu //ar/ingr and Ih RehUa Il'cr lias 
Eoinll? ™ " 'otopl'to and elabortic defence. He contends that die 
die r no, 1 "' " P'ttndcnng Afghan trilie who had onl) established 
miaiirr nV '‘"ii'"*' popuittion ofRoliilkhand for about a 
m Rih, Ilian i S’)', "ore as much foreigners 

uraeofNi™!^ “ Irenchmen m Spam or Russians m Poland in die 
wS io™S™ ’ r “o'" ■tl' of Oudh and the English 

Te™ diafis m no ,1"" ■" "" ‘tt'tsttl sonse of the 

that Chammon diem o\cr the frontier, not to massacre them, 
conduct of the all ''w 'tt ’oltTfonliatc Ins senous charges against foe 
m a thnroneiu J lie began the ^mpaign 

j“ lonsTf the nhmd"" tt"'! 'It" I" "-or “tremel) 

foe RoMte didine^rn"'’"'''';? r> bfltf =^ 1 ) • >!■". O"" 

treat) of 1772 then loot) lahlis the) had promised in the 

egmnst ,liem''-l, ''f „ " Sood legal ‘and moral case 
of ealliusnKs and ImnabP ?" I'" defendrf from the charge 

senous protest to die Y prompt measures to male a 

Suikhmd Vad hee ’ '■‘I' “ “ m"'er of fact, die campaign 
bloodshed and gcnfrallt"tmh‘a‘^d°"''‘“‘ 
usual m Indian iSe?’ > fitSv'‘?r,"„'’f ■'Kogethcr.un 
svere statesmanhke and dnr “iX’ ’‘S! Hosbngs s moot cs in the war 
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by giving the nawah d,e r. treaty, secondly to protect Bengal 
y giving tnc nawab, the Company’s all), a saentific and hatural 

Stracbey Hastings aird the Rohilla ||„ p a,. 
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frontier; thirdly, to a^cquire for the Company Uie valuable pecuniary 
benefit of a subsidy for the maintenance of one-third of our army. 
Summing up generally, Strachey asks the question: 

Is a British Governor justified in making: war upon a confederacy of barbarous 
chids, \vho, not long before, had imposed their mle on a populaliori foreign to 
themselves in race and religion; through whose country the only road lies open for 
attacks by%avagc im-aden upon a British ally, whose security is essential *0 tlw 
security of Brilbh possessions; who arc loo weak and too trMchcrous to be rdied 
on to dose this road; and who have injured that ally by breaking a treaty with him, 
negotiated and attested by the British general, and approved by the British 
Government?^ 

Clearly he assumes an answer in theaflirmative, and wemay certainly 
admit that we liave fought many wars on grounds far less adequate. 

But though Sir John Strachey /nakes good most of liis points, it is 
absurd to say that either the policy leading up to the war or the actual 
conduct of operatibns was beyond temperate criticism. Hastings was 
obviously himself doubtful about the expediency of the whole trans- 
action, and his council still more so. He seems to have allowed 
himself to be dra\vn into the matter without having carefully thought 
it out. The whole question in its initial stages was weakly handled. 
For a statesman to commit himself to a course of action while hoping 
that the need for it may not arise, is not the happiest or the most 
efficient kind of political expedient. The truth is Hastings was always 
tempted by novel and daring schemes. We shall frequently encounter 
the same characteristic in hts later Irntory. Sir Alfred Lyall speaks 
truly of “the hardy and self-reliant spirit of political enterprise that • 
is so strongly diffused through his whole career and character”.® 

It is no less true that Mill and Macaulay wasted a good deal of 
sentiment, and falsificd.a good deal of history, in painting a picture 
of the Rohillas as an ancient people long inhabiting a peaceful and 
happy valley, but the fact that the Rohillas had only established 
themselves for about Uventy-fivc years has really nothing to do with 
the justice or injustice of the war. Their rights were quite as good as 
that of most of the ruling powers of India at this time, and quite as 
good as those of the East India Company itself. The more important 
qu^tion is whether the rule of the nawab of Oudh, wWch we were 
now imposing over the peasantry of Rohilkhand, was better or tvorse 
than that of the chieftains wc were dispossessing. The evidence as to 
the condition of the country under Rohiila sway is conflicting, but 
the weight of it is undoubtedly in thrir favour. 

"^e only writer hostile to them is Charles Hamilton, who depends 
mainly on sources iiumical to Hafiz Rabmat Khan, and even he only 
condemns Aeir rdgtjru when their control was relaxing. As Hafii 
Kahmat Khan’s power weakened, he says, “the Hindu farmers, and 

War, p. 2f)o. 
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other inhabitants of the country, groaned under the ^vorst speaes of 
i^itaiy vassalage” ^ There seems to be no olher corroboration of 
this vaew Hafiz Rahmat Khan was a ruler of abihty, courage and 
considerable culture Sir John Strachey himself concludes that under 
u and that of his brother chiefs, “the mass of 

the Hindu population were treated with greater consideration and 
recaved better protection than was the case in any of the neidhbounng 
provinces, exceptmg those m the possession of Najib ud daula”*- 
mmself, be it noted, a Rohilla Elphinstone declares that thar kind 
ness to thar Hindu subjects cannot be denied, and that the state of 
improvement to which they had brought their country excdted the 
admiration of our troops In 1781 the Bntish Resident at Rampur 
desenbed that distnct as “what the whole of Rohilkhand was under 
Rohillas, a‘ garden without an uncultivated 
^^*4 *1, Hannay m evidence given before the council in 1774 

said that the country appeared to be in good cuItivaUon It is 
m general one of the best cultivated countries I have seen in Hin 
V whatever the rule of the RohiUas had been, 

Oudh, which, especially w 
the toe of Shuja ud daula’s successor, was unspeakably bad and vile 
a™ the aUeged atrocities perpetrated by the nawab and fais 
oartlv mil rS <ioubt that Champion greatly exaggerated them, 
fdahnn. I* allowed to control the political 
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all possible measures by strong representations to tlic nawab to ensure 
that this conduct shduld cease. Hastings after^vards was inclined to 
speak of the Company’s honour as “pledged impUciUy by General 
Barker’s attestation”, but this is not accurate. Barker had merely 
witnessed the signatures, though it is probably true enough, as Sir 
John Strachey says, that ivithout his “active interference and per- 
suasion”* no treaty would have been made. But even supposing that 
it ^vas the duty of the British to coerce the Rohillas into payment, 
was so drastic a method as the conquest of tlie whole country necessary ? 
Surely, as Fox suggested, a lesser penalty might have sufficed. 

It must be admitted that there is something rather repellent about 
the finance of the whole operation. Hastings himself was frank 
enough to avow that the question of money was one of Ids main 
motives. * 

"The absence oftheMafathas'*, be wrote, "and the weak iuic of ihcKoWllas, 
pronilscd an easy conquest of them, and 1 own that suth^ was my idea of the 
eJompany’s distress at home, added to my knmvledce of their wants abroad, that 
I should have been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, that saves so much 
of their pay and expenses. ’’ * 

There is a certain truth in the acrid comment of the majority of the 
council: “The expectation in sharing in the spoils of a people who 
have given. us no cause of quarrel whatsoever, is plainly avowed to 
be a motive for invading them”. 

It seems unlikely that it was really within the power of the Rohillas 
td produce the original sum of forty lakhs for the nawab, and the 
weight of evidence goes to show that in the end Shuja-ud-daula was 
demanding tivo crorcs, or five times that sum. Their country had 
recently been ravaged by the Maralhas. The Rohilla War was 
condemned in mild terms by the court of directors, and it was the 
one occasion on which Hastings lost the support of the proprietors. 
The fact that even they felt bound to record a reluctant disapproval, 
testifies clearly that disapproval was very iridesprcad: 

“Notmtbstanding", they said, "this court hath the highest opinion of the 
service and integrity of Warren Hastings, and cannot admit a suspiaon of corrupt 
motives operating on his conduct without proof; yet th^ are of opinion with their 
Court of Directors, that the agreement made with Shuja>ud.<iaula for the hire of 
a Mrt of the Company’s troops for the reduction of the Rohilla country, and the 
subsequent steps taken for carrying on that war, were founded on tvrong policy, 
were contrary to the general orders of the Company, frequently repeat^, for 
keeping ibeii troow within the bounds of the provinces, and for not extendfoir 
theirjtemtortcs.. .r’* _ ° 

Even Sir John Strachey admits that his policy was somewhat 
cynical, and there was a certain substratum of truth in Francis's 
•comment; “we do not enquire into, nor think ourselves concerned in, 

* Strachey, Hasliitgs atJ the Rihilla U'ar. p, t:.! 

* Idem, p. 1 13. " 

* Idem, p. 273. 
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the justice of the cause in which the troops are to act”.^ Sir Alfred 
Lyall notes that the war was the last occasion upon which British 
troops have joined in a campaign with Indian allies without retaimng 
control of the operations, and his final verdict seems not unreasonable 
that “the expedition against the Rohillas was wrong in principle, for 
they had not provoked us, and the Vizier could only be relied upon 
to abuse his advantages”.* But it was at its worst an erro^ in judg- 
ment, which could only be proved to be such after all the consequences 
had developed. 

* Forrest, Sileclions/rom the Stale Papers tn Foreign Department of the Govirnn'int ef India, 
t, 127 

• Lyall, Warrm Hastings, p 49 
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adds that Francis was capable “not only of the faults of undying 
malignity and ferocious cruelty, but also of falsehood, treachery, and 
Calumny” ^ Francis himself, it may be added, soon after his arrival 
m Bengal, acknowledged to a fncnd that his aims were flagrantly 
person^ “I am now”, he wrote, “I think, on the road to be 
Governor of Bengal, which I bebevc is the first situation m the 
world attainable b^y a subject *** 

Sir John Clavering has been desenbed as “an honest, straight* 
fonvard man of passionate disposition and mediocre abihties” 
Hastings’ first impression of him was that he was honourable, but 
^ brought strong prejudices with him His opinion, however, giidually 
changed for the worse, and after his death he could only write “May 
God forgive bim all the injuries wh^ch he has heaped upon me, and 
me, as I forgive him” ® 

Monson had served in southern India from 175C to 1763 Impey 
described him as “a proud, rash, self-willed man, though easily 
misled and very greedy for patronage and power” * Again, m this 
case also, Hastings had to modify unfavourably his first impression 
At first he wrote, “Colonel Monson is a sensible man”,* but after* 
wards he came to beheve that Monson was almost his worst enemy 
* 775 ) says of him “Colonel Monson, with a more 
guarded temper, and a more regular conduct, now appears to be 
the most determined of the three” ® 

I^chard Barwell, the only one of the new councillors already 
resideium India, was the regular type of the Indian ofiicial of those 
days His family had been connected with the East for some genera 
Uons His father had been governor of Bengal and a director of the 
company He lumself had been m India since 1 758 He was a man 
o many ments and considerable, though not pre-enunent, ability 
He made a great fortune m India, and, as Sir James Stephen sa>’S. 
this fact of itseT raises a presumption against his official punty His 
F^n!i ^^775 alone he remitted 5^40,000 to 

S i “P *■'* his standard 

was low We find him, for instance, wnunn to his sister in 1769 
"* the chiefship of Dacca, 

In annth jhc collection of the revenues of that province * ^ 

the Taw 1, he states that he cons, dent himself justified in evading 

T' '^■"pany’a servants from tradmg, by 
as wf K h ‘he names of native Indians BarweU, 

as we Imow, became Hastmgs's staunch supporter, but at first they 
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were by no means ^ s^mipathy. Hastings found him tedious and 
punctilious. He wrote in 1772: 

There is a gentleman of our Cotuicil who seems to think that every subject that 
comes before the Board, or that he can obtrude upon, ought to go through a long , 
discussion.' 

And agajn: • •' ^ 

Mr Barwell has made it necessary to declare that although I have the justest 
deferende for his abilities, 1 have not yet had an opportunity of experiencing theu 
effects but in points of controversy or opposition, nor derived any benefit from his 
assistance.* 

The distrust was reciprocated. BanveJI wrote in 1773: 

I thinV there is a probability of our continuing friends, or more properly spealdng * 
upon good terms, for it certainly is prostituting a name for the most saerM tie to 
say Mr. Hastings is my friend, which never was, and I verily believe, never will 
be. A dunUcity of charattet once detected and Imown, as his u by me, proves an, 
msuperablc bar to any cordial intimacy ever taking place.* 

Gradually, however, the two men drew together and Barwell tvas 
entirely won over by the tact, and impressed-by the capacity, of his 
chief. We find Hastings tvritingin 1777: ** Francis. . .must be grossly 
mamformed indeed if he entertsuns any hope of change in BarwelFs 
conduct, after the proofs which he has given of his steadiness and 
fidelity*’.* Again he writes in 1778: “I owe much to Barwell, and 
to his steady friendship”,* and a little later he pays him a generous 
tribute by saying: “He possesses much experience, a solid judgment, 
much greater fertility of official resources t^n I have, and his manners 
ate easy and pleasant”.® 

Before dealing in detail >vith the disputes between Hastings and 
the council after 1774, it may be useful to sketch in outline his rela- 
tions with his councils genei^y till the end of his period of office. 
For two years, 1774-fi, he was steadily outvoted and overruled, and 
for all practicable purposes he had ceased to be governor-general. 
His position is best described in his own vivid words: 

My situation is truly painful and mortUying, deprived of the powers with which 
1 have been invested by a solemn Act of the Legislature,. . .denied the respect 
which is due to my station and character, denied even the rights of personal civility 
by men svith whom I am compelled to associate in the daily tourse of official 
business, and condemned to bear my share in the responsibility of measures which 
I do not approve, I should long since have yielded im my place in thb disgraceful 
scene, did not my ideas of my duty to you and a confidence in your justice animate 
me to pmeverej and if your records must be dishonoured and your interests 
by the tontinuance of such coatests as have hitherto composed the 
busmess of your present Council, it shall be my care to bear as small a part in them 
as possible.' 


! 5t^°°ricton Jones, U'amn in&Jtga/, p. 201, 

FoTTefliSeucluntfrom^.^StaU Pepets w tAePweign Dtpoftjrunt 0/ the CoseTTcment tj Irtdio, 


• Bengal, Past and Presmi, xi, 51. 

* Idem, p, 334. 

' Fxsrmi/SeUtticms from... State Pabert 


• Cleig, op. cit. ir, 185. 

• Idem, p. 243. 
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Yet he held on his ^vay with marvellous fortitude and tenacity, and 
at last came relief In September, 1776, Monson died, and Hastings 
now held the mastery though only by his casting vote, he and Barwell 
opposing Clavenng and Francis In 1777 came the cunous and 
confused incident of Hastings’s conditional resignation The facts ivere 
^ as follows Hastings had first given, on 27 March, 1775, and then on 
18 May withdrawn, discretionary powers to his agent in England 
Colonel McLeane, to signify to the directors his intention to resign 
McLeane came to the conclusion that Hastings could not long hope 
to withstand the opposition growing up against him at home, and 
having obtamed the promise of certain conditions from Lord North 
sigmfied to the court of directors the intention of his chief to resign 
The court accepted the resignation^ By the terms of the Regulating 
Act, Clavenng, as senior councillor^ would normally succeed till the 
five years of the original appointment were ojcr Wheler was 
^pointed to fill the place in council that would be vacated by 
Clavermg’s succession, but before he sailed the news came of Monson’s 
death and he was now appomted to fill that vacancy Soon afler 
mese events, McLeane, owing to the gramting of a kmghthood of the 
Bath to Clavenng without any corresponding honour to the governor 
to the conclusion that Lord North did not really intend 
^ fulfil the conditions of the agreement, and he therefore svrote to 
nastmgs advising him not to resign The posiuon apparentl) was 
that Hastings, through the action of his agent, and though he himself 
naa recalled ms onginal instructions two months after they were sent 
had signified his intention to resign, but had fixed no date Wen 
the news came to Bengal in June, 1777, Francis and Clavenng at 
once assumed that HasUngs had resigned, Clavenng claimed the 
^ council at the head of the table, 

fortress and the treasuries, and m general 
?! prcapitation and Molence HasUngs i^as 

^ ^ ^“istance, and dechned to vacate the seat of aulhonty, 
though he dec med that, but for Qavenng’s presumptuous and absurd 
feA have held himself bound by his agent’s acUon The 
to tvi ^ hopeless that both sides agreed to refer the quesOon 

'i'c'-ied “thtt Mr Hastmgs had not 
deasion, which saved him froni 
“"‘mded that Caavenng by Ins action had 
aemnsi h™ Tb ’ SupreL Court decided 

of foS himselfcaUed the “convulsion 

faSi^al ^ the very foundaUon of the 

nauonai power and interests m India” » 

coun^^t^i^rfil°” P tVu^t, 1777, nnd Hastings’s control over the 
to ac“ Fmn/ though Wheler at first was inclmed 

to act with Francis, the usual division being Hastings, Banvcil and 

* Glwff ep at n 159 
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the casting vote agaijist Francis and Wheler. Clavering was succeeded 
in 1779 as commander-in-chief by Sir Eyre Coote, who, though often 
intractable and difficult, acted quite independendy of.Francis. 
Hastings, therefore, was still able by the exercise of his casting vote 
to make his views prevail, and it is at this period that he writes of his 
rival: “J’rancis is miserable, and is weak enough' to declare it in a 
manner much resembling the impatience of a passionate woman, ‘ 
whose hands are held to prevent her from doing inischief”.^ In 1779 
BarweU retired. Hastings had prev^cd upon him to stay till he had 
made, as he supposed, an accommodation with Francis that the latter 
would hot oppose measures for the prosecution of the Maratha War 
or for the general support of the present political ^tem of govern- 
ment. In July, 1780, he accused Francis of violating this compact, 
and in a minute laid before the council, said: “I judge of his public 
conduct by my efcpcrience of his private, which I have' found to be 
' void of truth and honour”:^ he accepted the inevitable challenge 
^ from Francis to a duel, and wounded him rather severely. Though 
Hastings spoke of this incident with a certain compunction, writing: 
“I hope Mr. Francis does not think of assuirdng any merit from tms 
silly affair. I have been ashamed that I have been made an actor 
in it”,® yet he had forced on the meeting with great deliberation 
and most clearly intended to disable his adversary. As regards 
the accommodation a few words must be said. Francis, as we 
have seen, was not over-scrupulous, but he always hotly declared 
that he had never been party to any such engagement as Hastings 
pretended. 

The agreement I meant to enter into, with respect to the Maratha War, was 
to prosecute the operations actually existing on the Malabar coast, which, since 
the campaign was begun, and General Goddard had already taken the field, I 
thought should be pushed as vigorously as possible.* 

He flatly denied that he had ever promised any general support. It 
is probable that Francis’s account of the matter is mainly correct. 
Hastings s«,cis» to hwve \>ee» far too easily content vrith a vague 
acceptance of his proposal, and it was surely the height of folly, if he 
really wished for a compact, after his experience of Francis’s character, 
not to get a definitely signed agreement from him. It almost appears 
as though Hastings, despairing of any other method of freeing himself 
from his oppon^it, was purposely content with a mere verbal promise, 
mtt^ding afterwards to force a quarrel upon Francis for not fulfilling 
It. Whether this were true or not, be had at last attained his object. 

^ Idem^. 563. 

B Paptrsm (Ac fottign Dtparimeni of the Goverrment of India, 

* Gleig.o^. oV. n, 310. 
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Francis left India in Nov ember, 1780, and HasUn^s 'v rote m cxultaUoa 

In a word, I have pov.CT, and I will employ it, during the interval in which the 
credit of It shall last, to retrieve out misfortunes, to remove present dangen, and 
to re-establish the power of tlie Company, and tlie safety of fa posscssiom * 

HasUngs’s posiUon was now mdecd much easier and his clucf tnbu 
lations were over, for some time the council was reduced to three, 
and as Sir Eyre Coote was gencrall) absent from Calcutta on military 
expeditions, W'helcr was practically the govemor*gcneral’s only 
colleague, and he found lum very amenable to guidance At fint, 
as wc have seen. Hastings had formed a poor opimon of him He 
*777 "He IS now, and must be, a mere cipher and Kieccho 
ol hrancis, a lox tt praittrta mht, a mere role” * But his opimoa of 
lum gradually improved “I treat him”, he writes to a friend, “with 
an unreserved confidence, and he in turn yields me as steady a 
support as I could wish”,* and again “I canned desire an easier 
associate, or a mM whose temper is better suited to my own” * It 
is clear that \VheIer was gradually won over by the dommant per- 
wnality of the governor-general, and it is dunng this time that* 
astings, unwntroUed by opposiuon, enters upon those proceedings 
in 1 and the begams of Oudh w hich have done 

in b. S reputauon The truth seems 

0 be that Wheler was an honest and conscientious man, who tned 
rlw"'' As Sir Alfred L>aU says “Whclcr 
^ f”"* ‘■'"“'■drf by a sentence m one 

S *'8“inst Hasungs, where he stands as ‘hu supple, 

I t™afcaid,bnbed colleague, Mr AVTieler^' ' ‘ 
m due course, Jolm Macpheison m 
came to Indiann ‘“b'” in November, tySn Maepherson fot 
the service of thp™^ > us pi^er of an East-Indiaman and enter^ 
TO a sKr« !?*’ He returned to England 

Em S this ume m the 

felTi vTo to i Xf r u ‘b '^"Sland He sat m parhament 

of a sal^ D-om the nwab of '“?P°f 

endmvrfX TOr,,„ , ^ =brewd and worldly man, 

manners At hrst Hamuvs'^TOX' P'™™‘ 

that I exnertffl and ^ found m him every a*d and support 
farSSedmt’ mv e '“".'"'h ** benesoliice of dispoSton 

pleased, TOd he®coXpSS:rf':?Sf; * Sb“>les he svasX less 

ume Hastings found'^hrs rcllu,^ and surly style” For a 

pieman, hut sve cannot but see“^aT£ ^pV'rX^ “TlppS^ of 

* LyaU, p i6S^’*’ *®® \ P 304 * Idtm p 38? 

Olcjg ep at n 450 » Idm, m, 151 
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was capable of impmng the most interne affection aii^ fidelity from 
some With whom he came into dose personal conta«, it is ako true 
that he had a certain propensity to fall foul of m^— and they were 
sometimes men of abihty and repute— with whora^e was called upon 
to work m pubhc hfe Sir Robert Barker, Si^^yre Coote, Ch^es 
Grant Lord Macartney, and even Sir Elijah tmpey aU were at times 
senously at variance with him Hastings himself never doulited that 
he was in the nght and his contemporaries m the wrong, and through 
every disappomtmcnt and defeat he stiU clung with charactensuc 
tenacity to a defiant approval— generaUy, it must be added, entirely 
justified— of his own actions c 


In^if uL Government almost twelve yean 

mv ^ ^ost unreipittcdly wanted the support, which aU 

co^i«tuent, From mineTLvc received 
coSiJSt ^ .ndigmliea, instead of rcsvaids and en 

been fhe exertions the difSculties which I have desenbed, such have 

that in nrnn^t Gover^ent, since I was fint pUced at the head of it, 

wealth nr ^ annals has it known an equal state, cither of 

crime if 1 add, 

th which thc ncw council at once came to gnps with 

taLn fb^/rT''T^ were the RohiUa War and the mcasSrtt to be 
and conclusion of thc Treaty ofFauabad, 

and the charges brought against Hastings by Nandalmmar 

US **'®*^*“®*”taluitcl]igcncethatcamebefore 

military f«S®w« acSi^v ^rs, was, that one third of theif 

m dcfwdmg hL command of Sujah Dowlah, not 

independent state ’ g^uut uivasion, but m assisting him to subdue an 


the war reasonable investigation, they condemned 


wS"wc Imw iTcra principles of polity 

demanding ftiH the whole Middleton from Luclmow, and 
confidentiaf, should be laid befc 

to demand at once the fm-tv ? They ordered Champion 

and to withdraw from RolSkhiS’ *t? 

well said, "the Rohilla '•“ounoed”, it has been 

anxiety now was to nocket tl,™ ®“™”ation, and yet their great 
to pocket the wages of it”t Hasungs m vain 

In^a m 9OT-3 State Fapera of the Forngn Department ej the Gaeettment ej 

: {*'"•« lao-r , 

B^vendge,^ 
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THE attack on HASTINGS 

endeavoured to set up some kind of barrier against this wild flood of 
censure and criticism. He claimed with good reason that, whatever 
the rights or wrongs of the matter, since the Rohilla War was begun 
and all but concluded by the past administration, the new councillors 
should have been satisfied %vith recording their formal disapproval of 
it, and sjiould not have attempted to prevent its conclusion. He 
declined to produce the correspondence between himself and Middle- 
ton, though he offered to submit all passages dealing with public 
policy to the counol, and to send the whole of it for inspection to 
Lord North, the Prime Ministcr. 

If theVonduct of the majority seemed unreasonable on the question 
of the Rohilla IVar, it appeared still more perverse on the occasion 
of the death of the nawab of Ou^h, which took place on 26 January, 
1775. Their one aim seemed to be to press hard upon the Company’s 
ally. They decided that the existing treaty was personal to the' late 
ruler, and they took the opportunity to conclude a new treaty— the 
Treaty of Faizabad— by ^vhich all hh successor’s liabilities were in- 
creased. He had to pay a heavier subsidy for the use of British troops ; 
the tribute paid by the zamindar of Ghazipur passed to the Company; 
and the sovereignly of Benares was also ceded to it. Hastings op- 
posed the treaty, but was outvoted. In view of what was to follow 
It is interesting to note that on his suggestion it was made a condition 
of the treaty that the raja of Benares should exercise a free and inde- 
pendent authority in his otvn dominioDS subject only to the payment 
of his tribute. On u March, 1775, Nandakumar brought against 
Hastings his charge of having received from the begam a bribe of 
354 jI 05 rupees for appointing her guardian of the young prince. 
There followed the famous scene, in which the majority of the council 
welcomed the accusation, and Hastings withdrew in fierce anger, 
refusing to be arraigned at his own council board “in the presence 
of a wretch, whom you all know to be one of the basest of mankind”.'^ 

What are the facts of the allegations against Hastings? It is best 
perhaps to be^n tvith everything that can possibly be said in his 
disfavour. Hastings at once drew up a long minute, which according 
to Burke and Gilbert Elliot bore every sign of conscious guilt. Even 
Sir Jam« Stephen admits that it su^csts that there tvas something 
to explain. Hastings'never at any time actually denied in so many 
words the truth of Nandakuraaris statement. In his ^vritten defence, 
rcac^ to Ho\Ise of Commons, he “entered upon a kind of wangle' 
equally iU-conccivcd and injutbcious”.- In a letter to Lord North 
he uses the curious expressiont “These accusations, true or false, have 
no rriation to the measures wMch ate the ground and subject of our 
onginaP difference”.® Wc must assent to Sir James Stephen’s com- 
ment that “Hastings’s character would no doubt have stood better, 

' SJcphen, ^ 

• Clcig.e^. 0/. J, 518. 
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if he had boldly taxed Nandakumar ivith falsehood” The be^m 
acknowledged that she had given 150,000 rupees, and Hastmgs 
admitted that he had received the sum as entertainment money, but 
It IS not clear why so much mystery was made about the transaction 
On the other hand, for Hastmgs, it must be said that he had every 
nght to object to the whole procedure of the majority “I coQld not 
yield [to their claim to mvestigate the charge at the council hoard] 
without subrmttmg to a degradation to which no power or considera 
tion on earth could have impelled me” ^ He saw with bitter scorn 
that his enemies were hot upon the despicable trail, and he had no 
doubt as to the master hand < 

At the impeachment, the Lord Chancellor, who was not fav ourable 
to Hastmgs, commenting upon the whole of the evidence, admitted 
that the managers had failed to prove that Hastmgs had ever received 
any part of the 354jit)5 rupees except the 150,000 There is no 
qutttion that he had accepted that sum, but there is no ground for 
holdmg that it was a bnbe for the appomtment of the begam He 
contended that, when he received the money, the act prohibiting 
presente was not yet passed, the allowance was customary, and be 
could show that it had been received by Chve and Verclst when they 
visited Munhidabad This was m reahty the weak part of Hastings’s 
case The Company had forbidden presents long before the Rcgu* 
lateng Act It was really a monstrous abuse that, when the governor 
ot bengal, whose salary and allowances amounted to betvveen/20,000 
an jtSOjOtio, visited hlurshidabad, he should receive from the navvab 
an allowance amountmg to £225 a day That it had been taken by 
Uive and Vercbt was very httic jusuficaUon, and m any case it must 
fife fK"* ‘•“y received a revenue of 

reduced to sixteen There 
Sdpnv ft?' ^ we have here the reason for Hastings’s failure 
“<>' '>'”7 «hat he had recaved part, and 
therefore preferred to deny nothing Even Sir Janies Stephen adm.li 
toat the tr^action, if not posiUvely illegal was at lc£t quesnon- 
ri,v„; n 're t^nnot wonder that in the impeachment the Lord 
Hastmgs of corruption, said “He hoped 
dem^ on? '■ however custom might havejusUfied m some 

thSem,™ ’ The whole incident dlustratB 

sc^a„« vT, ^ ““o by the Companj's 

secants, whenever opportunity offered . 

resolvS from the council, the majonty 

Governor f'en,' species of peculation from which the 

SrSlaPS hfd “ reasonable to abstain” They de- 

clared that he had received the sums specified, and ordered him to 

J Cle.2 (,/> at 1,515-16 
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refund the money into the Company’s treasury. Owing to the dramatic 
scries of events that loUowed, and the fall of Nandakurnar, the chaiges 
were never proceeded ■with. Ultimately the information and papers 
of Nandakurnar ivere submitted to the Company’s legal adviser in 
Calcutta. He did not advise a prosecution in India, but gave it as his 
opinion that the evidence should be sent home. There the Company’s 
law offic6*rs declared that the statements could not possibly be tnie. 

\Vc must now return to the events that brought about the ruin of 
Nandakurnar and the stay of all proceedings against Hastings. On 
23 April, Hastings, Barwell and Vansittart prosecuted Fowke, 
Nandakurnar and another Indian on a charge of conspiracy. The 
charge was that they had endeavoured to coerce a certain Indi^, 
named Kamal-ud*dm, to accuse Hastings and Barwell of having 
received other bribes. At the as^zes in Jidy all the defendants were 
acq-uilted of conspiracy against Hastings; Fowke and Nandakurnar 
were convicted as against Barwell, Fowke was fined; no sentence was 
passed on Nandakurnar since he was by that time lying under sentence 
of death for forgery. Meantime, on 6 May, before Justices Lemaistre 
and Hyde, sitting as magistrates, Nanda^mar was committed for 
trial on a charge of forgery brought against him by the executor of 
an Indian banker. His trial took place 8 to 16 June'; he was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and executed 5 August, 1 775. The sequence 
of events* was curious, and it was long believed that the unhappy man 
was put to death, nominally for forgery, but really for having dared 
to accuse the ^ovemor*gcncral. Burke epigrammatically summed up 
the popular view ivhcn he said in his speech on Fox’s India Bill : 

The Raja Nandakurnar \\’a3, by an insult on everything which India holds 
respectable and sacred, hanged in tlie lace of all his nation, by the judges you 
sent lo protect that people, hanged for a pretended crime, upon an «x past facto 
Act of Parltanicnt, in the midst of his evidence against Mr. Hastmgs.^ 

In ‘considering tlie question, it is important to remember that there 
were two distinct charges against Nandakurnar; the charge of con- 
spiracy in wliich Hastings and Barwell were the avotved prosecutors; 
the charge of forgery, in which the prosecutor was an Indian, Mohan 
Prasad, though it was alleged that the real initiative came from 
Hastings. 

The whole question has been examined by Sir James Stephen in 
his Xuncomar andlmpey^ and he claims to have shown that Nandakurnar 
had a perfepUy fair trial, and that in his summing up Sir Elijah Impey 
gave full weight to any point that could possibly tell in favour of the 
accused. This is certainly corroboratwi by tlie statements of Farrcr, 
Nandakumar’s counsel in Uic famous tri^, who was called to give 
evidence at Impey’s impeachment. He was examined at great length, 
and, though during tlic trial he had sometimes come into collision 
iMlh the Chief J usticc, he declared that all the favour in tlie power of 

* PasUsmenSsrj Hut<ay, xxm, 1369. 
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the court had been extended towards his client, and particularly fn^ 
Sir Elijah Impey. Stephen points out that all four judges w^re luon 
the bench, and therefore, if there was a conspiracy betiOeer^ihc 
Supreme Court and the governor-general, we have to assume, either 
that the whole bench was pnvy to it, or that they were entirely 
dominated by Jmpey’s personality The jury consisted of twelve 
European or Eurasian inhabitants of Calcutta, and the pnsoner had, 
and exercised, the nght to challenge Stephen maintains that the 
charge of forgery developed m a natural way out of long-standing 
litigation which had begun in December, 1772 A civil suit against 
Nandakumar having failed, his adversary had determined to prosecute 
him criminally, and the first steps in this process had been taken six 
weeks before Nandakumar produced his charges against Hasungs at 
the council board As it has been’said, “that charge would, in the 
natural course of law, have been made at the very time when it was 
made, though Nandakumar had never become a willing tool in the 
hands of Messrs Clavenng, Monson and Francis” ^ Against this it 
must be mentioned that Mr H Beveridge, m his Tnal 0/ Maharaja 
Jsanda Kumar^ demes that there was any real attempt at a cnnunal 
prosecution till May, 1775, and he gives some shrewd reasons for to 
conclusion Stephen rightly contends that Hastings’ subsequent 
rewrence to Impey as one “to whose support I was at one time 
safety of my fortune, honour and reputauon”,* 
whwh Macaulay supposed to r«er to the trial of Nandakumar, almost 
certainly refers to the inadent of the resignation of 1777 Quite apart 
from every o^er reason, It IS of course inconceivable that, if Macaulay’s 
supposition had been true, Hastings would have been indiscreet 
enough to use the words quoted 

seems, on a careful review, to have been only two inadents 
m the trial to which exception may be taken Fu^t, thejudges cross- 
examin^— and cross-examined rather severely— the prisoner’s wt- 
nesses Their reason was that this was done to prevent the ends of 
it*"® defeated, counsel for the prosecuUon being 
pe en The reason seems strangely inadequate: it can never 
advocate When Farrer 
f>, ’* Chambers was obviously uneasy on the point, but 

Iv '*‘15 P^'P<:e Secondly, Impey, from lack of 

ovS^hm^ Iw’ If Nandakumar^ defence was 

mie l>™: but. US Stephen pomts out, 

shouS'n^lrT ‘'f, “PPbed in the East, where a perfecUy good tase, 
?erjuV “ft™ bolstered up by flagrant 

ImMytoSeSL'drv’' “■“Pn'iniy botsveen Hasteigs and 

rmpey to murder Nandakumar. It k possible, as Sir Alfred Lyall hints, 
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iiat Hastings, knowing that Nandakinnar was liable to a serious charge^ 
ind was probably guilty, conveyed to Mohun Prasad the intimation 
hat it was a favourable opportnnity to bring forward the case, and 
‘ the fact that Impey tried the man with ^^eat patience, forbe^ance, 
ind exact formality, might prove nothing against an intention to 
rang him, but only that he was too wise, to strain the law super- 
!luously’V There is, however, absolutely no evidence for such a 
lupposition. If it is entertained, it must depend for its justification 
rpon certain evidences of implacable enmity, which it may appear 
to some that the conduct of Hastings displayed after the trial. 

The question of Nandakumar's guilt is a different one from the 
fairness of the trial, and it is probably impossible at this distance 
of time to come to any definite conclusion. Sir James Stephen is 
extremely cautious here. He say^ that, if he had to depend upon the 
evidence called for the ptosecudon, he would not have convicted the 
prisoner — a notable admission on his part. It was the mass of peijury 
on the other.side and the statements of Nandakumar’s o^vn ■witnesses 
that tipped the scale against him. There is a further doubt whether 
the English law making forgery a capital crime ought to have been 
considered at this time as applicable to India. The question is very 
technical and abstruse. Impey hdd that the act under which 
Nandakumar was tried, and ■which was passed in 1729, was extended 
to India in 1753, and that therefore a forgery committed, as his was, 
in 1770, fdl under it, for which he had the precedent of Govinda 
Chand ^tra; but Stephen admits that the rule afterwards universally 
accepted by the courts was that the English criminal law as it existed 
in 1726 was what was in force in India at the time. On that reasoning 
the act of 1729 could not have applied. 

There is a further question apart from 'those of the fairness of the 
trial, the guilt of the prisoner and the question of jurisdiction. There 
can be no doubt that the infliction of the death penalty was so 
excessively severe that it amounted to a miscarriage of justice, and 
for this at any rate the court, and possibly other persons, may justly 
be condemned. Stephen himself admits that fine and imprisonment 
would have met the case,® and Impey and Hastings have only them- 
selves to blame if their conduct in the matter suggested to the world 
that they were determined to put Nandakumar out of the way. The 
Supreme Court by their charter had authority ‘*to reprieve and 
suspend the execution of any capital sentence, wherein there shall 
app^r, in their judgment, a projier occasion for mercy”.® They 
could have hardly had a more convincing case for the exercise of this 
discretionary power. Foigery was universally regarded by Indians 
^ a mere misdemeanour, carrying with it hardly any moral con- 
demnation. Hastings himself had tvritten a few years before — and 

** Lyall, U’arrai Hastings, p. yt. 

* Stephen, Muneoniar and JmpQ, Uf • Idem,!, xg. 
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the words sound almost prophetic— “there may^ be a great degree of 
injustice ip m-tking men liable at once to punishments wath which 
they have been unacquainted, and which their customs and mancen 
hatenot taught them to assoaatc'vith their idea of oflence” ^ There 
was the additional reason that the cxccuuon of a man who tvas the 
accuser of the governor-general might be misundentood by the Indian 
population Impey aftenvards declared that, if this ground had been 
put forward m any petition, he would hive repneved the prisoner, 
and Stephen agrees that he could have taken no other course To 
this we may perhaps rcplj by the question W'as it really nccessarj, 
or ought It to have been necessary, to cidl the attention of the Chief 
Justice to the fact? 

The judges therefore were responsible for the harsh decision to carry 
out the death penalty Yet we ro'ust not necessanly assume that 
their motives were corrupt They were very jealous of their preroga 
tive, pedantic m their legal interpretations, and too self opinionated 
to recogmse that they had not been long enough in Inch^ to under- 
stand the necessity of adapting the jurisprudence of the West to the 
environment of the East “I had”, said Impey aflenN^ards, “the 
dignity, integrity, mdependcnce and utility of that Court to maw 
tain "’t He held that the prevalence of forgery in Bengal required 
that very strong measures should be taken to suppress it, and that to 
have repneved a man of such wealth and influence as Nandakumar 
would have created a suspicion that (he Supreme Court was sub- 
servient to the e^ccutlve “Had this cnminal escaped, no force of 
argument, no future expenence, would have prevailed on a single 
native to believe that the judges had not waghed gold against 
justice 

As for Hastings, he had constitutionally no power to repneve the 
pnsoner He had therefore a perfect nght to leave the matter to the 
judges, but he could undoubtedly have exerted himself in die cause 
of mercy, and perhaps it may be said that his character would have 
stood far higher if he had done so He here showed that streak of 
relentlessness in his otherwise kindly nature which appeared on one 
or two other occasions He was without pity, and glad that Nanda 
kumar was being removed from his path “I was never”, he wrote, 
“the personal enemy of any man but Nandakumar, whom from my 
soul I detested, even when I was compelled to countenance him * * 
Hastmgs, we have said, failed to exert himself to prOwUre a reprieve, 
but it must be added tliat there is some reason for thinking that'one 
of his dependents, an Italian named Belh, exerted himself to prevent 
Farrer from presenting a petition for a repneve 


* Mon^tonjone* Mamnllathngs in Bengal p 158 
Stephen J^vnamar and latpn i 

* lam p 357 

. * Glc g op at m 337-8 
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THE AIAJORITY AND NANDAKUMAR 

Fairer persisted in his efforts to procure petitions. One was to be 
signed by the jury, but only a single juryman would lend his name. 
The second was to come from the council. Only Francis approved 
of it; hlonson and Clavering declined to have anything to do wixh it, 
on the ground that it “had no relation whatever to the public 
concerns pf the country”— a reason that did not usually influence 
them— and that they “would not make any application in favour of 
a man who had been found guilty of forgery”.^ It is difficult to 
understand Nvhy the majority of the council did not petition for a 
reprieve. They owed it to their wretched dupe Nandakumar, and they 
might h'^e seriously embarrassed Hastings and the court. The theory 
of Hastings’s enemies afterwards was that the execution had struck 
such terror into the hearts of all men,, that no one dared hencefonvard 
to cross his path; but it seems impossible to believe that such motives 
could affect men in the position of Monson and Clavering. There is 
the less reason, for the supposition, since the contemptuous and 
heartless way in which they answered Fairer seems to show that they 
had given up believing in Nandakumar, if they had ever done so, and 
were ashamed of their connection tvilh him. What of Francis? 
Although he had ‘given a perfunctory approval of the proposed 
petition, he made no other effort. He entirdy disregarded the piteous 
letter 'ivritten to him by Nandakumar from prison, and, as Stephen 
says, “left him to die, when he could have saved him \vith a word”.* 
Hmvever much the death of Nandakumar reflects upon the mercy of 
Hastings and the judges, it casts the darkest and most sinister shadow 
over the reputation of the men who used him for their own purpose 
and then c^ously and contemptuously flung him to the wolves. To 
Francis no doubt came the dastardly insolation that Nandakumar 
dead would be an even more potent weapon than Nandakumar living, 
for his future campaign of persecution against the governor-general. 

Nine'days after the execution, Clavering laid before the council a 
petition from Nandakumar, which he bad received the day before that 
event, in which for the first time the doomed man suggested that he 
was the victim of a conspiracy between the judges and the governor- 
general. Francis seems to have seen the use that might be made of 
this document, but for the moment he took the lead in reprobating 
it. He described it as “wholly unsupported. and. . .libellous”,* and 
proposed and carried his resolution that it should be burnt by the 
cornmon hangman. When, in after years, he was confronted ^vith his 
action at the rime, he declared that it was due to the fact that he 
“feared for Clavering’s safety, not knowing to what length those 
judges, who had dipped their hands in blood to answer a political 
purpose, ■‘might proceed on the same principle”. 

* Stephen, TftOKomar end Imp^, i, 233. 
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THE SUPRE!^ COURT 
contradictory. Before considering it in detail, we may perhaps lay 

dmvn the foUowing j^ouits: .... ■ , • u 

(i) A conflict of jurisdiction was ineritable,' it was innercnt in the 
charter establishing the court and in the clauses of the Regulating 
Act. The framers of that act shrank from the logical course of pro- 
claiming .the king of England sovereign la Bengal, but that sovereignty 
was reauy implied in the very constitution of tlie court. And, as 
Macaulay smd, they “had established two independent powers, the 
one judirial, and the other political; and svith the carelessness 
scandalously common in English legislation, had omitted to define 
the limks of either”. 

(ii) It cannot be denied that the court caused much disturbance 
and discontent by exercising its powers too rigidly and too pedantically. 
But the point is, what classes w^ere aggrieved and offended? If it 
can be shown thaj the zamindat class and the European inhabitants 

T of Bengal objected to the court because it retrained oppressive 
practices against Indians, then the agitation is highly honourable to 
the judges, and this is as a matter of fact the claim put forward by 
Impc/s son and largely accepted by so impartial and exact an 
enquirer as Sir James Stephen. 

(iii) We must in any case entirely discard the overcharged and 
overheated language of Macaulay. All we know of Sir Elijah impey’s 
life makes it impossible that could ever have been the monster of 
iniquity described by Macaulay. We must remember that the ^vo^st 
charge against Impey— and it may not be true — is that he harried 
and distressed the population by exercising too meticulously the le^al 

owers ^ven him, and that, in accepting the new oflfice offered Jiim 
y Hastings, he was not careful enougli to think out all the conse- 
quences, or to visualise the manner in which the affair would strike 
hostile observers. The whole incident casts a serious slur on the 
literary and historical integrity of Macaulay. 

There were many points in dispute as between the council and the 
court; for instance, the court admittedly had jurisdiction over British 
subjects but the words had not been carefully defined. 

‘|In, one sense”, sa>^ Stephen, “the whole population of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa were British subjects. In another sense, no one was a British subject who was 
not an Englis^an bom- In a third sense, inhabitants of Calcutta migiit be 
regarded as British subjects, though the general population of Bengal were not. 

Secondly, had 4 he court jurisdiction over the provincial councils? 
ThiiHIy, had it jurisdiction over the zamindars? 

Something must now be said of the progress and gradual growth 
of the dispute. Hastings obviously looked forward tn the advent of 

Impey might 
friend: “The 
but I thank 


the coust with dread, but hoped that Im friendship tvith 
prevent the worst consequences. In 1774 he wrote to a 
court of justice is a dreadful dog on the government 
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All the circumstances in regard to This document arc somewhat 
mystenous. When it was presented, Hastings proposed that it should 
be senMo the judges, but the majority opposed him and accepted 
rrancts s resolution that it should be destroyed svith all copies. All 
this took place in the secret department of the council on 14 August 
il'o asked to he furnished svith a copy of the 

hbcl. The council declined their request, and on the motion of Francis 
a letter svas sent to them asking them to say “from whom you receite 
the imputed information, which appean to have been conveyed to 
you on this and other occasions, of the proceedings of this Board in 
our secret department’*.* TIic judges were also informcd*that the 
.petition and all copies had been destroyed. In spile of this, Hastings 
pve a copy of the document to Impey under an oath of secrecy that 
he should not disclose it except tb his fellow-judges. This fact was 
yean htcr, when Impey produced a copy at the lime 
oI his impeachment. Tlircc deductions follow from this incident. In 
le im place, It is clear that Hastings went behind the decision of the 
ewned, a highly unconstituUona! act, and also violated his oath of 
ice. in regard to this hb staunch defender Stephen can only say: 


to ih? If “nd it h one of the great objcctieni 

if tacit CKMntin'n* ogiclly enfoTccd tliey oflen do cruel injustice, and that, 

«« “dmitted, they net only becomi uiel« for lie 
ifthSe whS un are .mposed, but are aUo snares to the honesiy 

in the breach of *" particular case there svas any moral guilt 

of secrej^and whether iu terms were, or were not. 
suDject to exceptions express or implied, are points on which I exprei no opinion,* 


W "tr ’ => '2ck Ofslmightfonvardncs!, which, 

whTuhhvw.. nr,''"' T-'’ '’"'■"8 •“ pvnccutlou to 

secret man”-'‘of 

he ^ul^hi >“s colleagues I wuU only say U,at,ifhc had acted openly, 

ourTve .o Te "•= cannot shut 

Stenhln implies, as Francis noted and 

Mephen agrees, a very stronir intim.ir-v tj....: the 


Strong intimacy between Hastings and the 
no mMm of If • ^ 'veakens Impey’s argument that he had 

agaSst Ha^fin^T"® of NandakumaFs accusation! 

Se?an “;a!;'recV“!i''" ■" ‘'‘= ‘''P”'““‘ 


pa^agfon ™ Prejudiced as the famous 

Court and the co^^n? the action of the Supreme 

end Hastings is alleged''^ "u ' bargain or sale by which in the 

q csiion IS a very difficult one and much of the evidence u 
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contradictor. Before considering it in detail, we may perhaps lay 
dotvn the following points: . . *1. 

(i) A conflict of jurisdiction was inevitable; it was inherent in the 
charter establishing the court and in the clauses of the Regulating 
Act. The framers of that act shrank from the logical course of pro- 
claiming the king of England sovereign in Bengal, but that sovereignty 
was real/y implied in the very constitution of the court. And, as 
Macaulay said, they “had established two independent powers, the 
one judicial, and the other political; and with the carelessness 
scandalously common in English legislation, had omitted to define 
the limks of cither”. 

(ii) It cannot be denied that the court caused much disturbance 
and discontent by exercising its powers too rigidly and too pedantically. 
But the point is, what classes iifere aggrieved and offended? ^ If it 
can be shown that the zamindar class and the European inhabitants 
of Bengal objected to the court because it restrained oppressive 
practices against Indians, then the agitation is highly honourable to 
the judges, and this is as a matter of fact the claim put forward by 
Impels son and largely accepted by so impartial and exact an 
enquirer as Sir James Stephen. 

(ill) IVe must in any case entirely discard the overcharged and 
overheated language of Macaulay. All we know of Sir Elijah Impey’s 
life makes it impossible that he could ever have been the monster of 
iniquity described by Macaulay. VVe must remember that the worst 
charge against Impey— and it may not be true — is that he harried 
and ^stressed the population by exercising too meticulously the legal 
powers given him, and that, in accepting the new office offered him ' 
by Hastings, he was not careful enough to think out all the conse- 
quences, or to visualise the manner in which the affair would strike 
hostile observers. The whole incident casts a serious slur on the 
literary and historical integrity of Macaulay. 

There were many points in dispute as between the council and the 
court; for instance, the court admittedly had jurisdiction over British 
subjects but the words had not been carefully defined. 

‘‘In one sense", says Stephen, "the whole population of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa were British subjects. In another sense, no one was a British subject who was 
not an Englishman bom. In a third sense, inhabitants of Calcutta might be 
regarded as British subjects, though the genera! population of Bengal were not. 

Secondly, had 4he court jurisdiction over the provincial councils? 
ThiiMly, had it jurisdiction over the zamindars? • 

Something must now be said of the progress and gradual grotvth 
of the dispute. Hastings obriously looked forward to tlie advent of 
the cou3t wth dread, but hoped that his friendship svith Impey might 
prevent the wont consequences. In 1774 he wrote to a friend: “The 
court of justice is a dreadful dog on the government, but I thank 
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God, the head of it is a man of sense and moderation”.^ Clearly, if 
the question had only lain between the'governor-general and the 
Chief Justice, a modus would have been arrived at. 

. Hastings, therefore, did everything in his power to smooth the path' 
for the judges, and was determined if possible to put the best con- 
struction on all their actions. He would, of course, in \yriting to 
Lord North, naturally avoid speaking ill of the court, but we find 
hirn defimtely committing himself to the statement that the protection 
which it affords to the weak against oppression had already been felt 
by many. In 1776 he wrote: 

• The conduct of all the judges has been directed bw the principles of m( 5 derali 6 o, 
and a scnlpulous attention to the just authority 01 government, and to the laws 
and customs of the people. I am afraid that to this prudent caution alone it must 
be ascribed, that the undefined state of the powers of the Governor-General and 
Council and of the Supreme Court of Judicature have not been productive of ill 
consequences both to the company and to the country.* , 

He foresees difficulties, because it will scarcely be found possible in ' 
practice “to make the distinction intended by the Act and Charter, 
between such persons as are employed in the service of the Company, 
or of British subjects and other native inhabitants”. He suggests, to 
^ understanding between court and council, that the 
should have “a fixed or occasional seat” at the council 
board, and that the Company’s courts should subsist by delegated 
powers from the Supreme Court and'be dependent upon it.® 

In 1776 he worked out and sent home a plan fo'r amalgamating 
the Supreme and the Company’s courts — a scheme which would ha\ c 
in part antidpated that which he effected less constitutionally on his 
wn imtiative in 1 780. His plan was, first, to extend the Supreme 
ourt s jurisdiction to all parts of the province, that is, to do aivay 
with the nawabs shadowy authority and ensure “that the British 
sovereigr^ty, through whatever channels it may pass into these pro- 
vinccs. should be uU Secondly, to uiite the judges of the 

hupreme &urt tvith memben of the council in control of the Sadr 
diwanm adalat, or the Company’s chief civil court of appeal. Thirdly, 
to give the provincial councils a legal authority in the intemal govern- 
ment of the coun^ and m the collection of revenue. Of this plan 
wSrh f 'T"?' approve of it, and I like it myself, 

waJ the case mth myoivn productions”.s The plan 

Iwr TP”"! "'“■''’"‘y “f 'h': council, who showed 

it ?■*“>’ >“ck of real stdtesmanship, (b< 

It w M impossible to act as though a tabula rasa lay before them), saying: 

the STT.” “"p'"' ""y r" i 


* Idfm, », 14, 50. 
_ * rofTCit, StUciiot 
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DISPUTES \VITH THE COURT . 

At first Hastings attributed the disputes, when tlicy came, mainly 
to the majority on tfte council: "It seems to have been a maxim^ of 
the Board to force the court into exuemitics for the purpose of finding 
fault tvith them”, and he admits tliat there have been "glaring acts 
of oppression committed by the Board, which would liavc produced 
the ruin/3f the parties over whom they were exercised, but for the 
protection of tlie court”. At this time, loo, Hastings agreed that it 
was necessary to bring before the court persons who were eventually 
excluded from its jurisdiction in order to establish their exemption: 
"their right to this exemption must be tried to be kno^vn”.^ Of 
himselfhe says >vith truth: "On every occasion which was likely to 
involve the Board in contests with the court, I have taken a moderate 
and conciliating part”." But the plan of 1776 not having been 
accepted, the position gradually became worse and Hastings and 
Impcy drifted apjrt. 

The trouble centred round two famous cases. The first was the 
Patna case, 1 777-9- The question at issue was the right of the Supreme 
Court to try actions brought against the Indian judicial servants of 
the Company for acts done in their olBclal capacity. The Supreme 
Court cast in heavy damages the Muhammadan law ofliccrs of the 
Patna council. Sir James Stephen has exhaustively analysed the whole 
case, and shows pretty conclusivdy tiiat the Supreme Court was , 
mainly in the right. The provincial councils tvere worthless bodies 
and had allowed their Indian ofiicials far too much power: 

If the Patna council was a fair spedmea of the rest, the provincial councils, 
considered zs courts of justice, were absolutely worthless, ana no system for the 
administration of jusdcc, which deserved the name, existed at that lime out of 
Calcutta.* 

The second case was the Kasijora case, 1779-80. The question at 
issue here was whether the Supreme 0 ?urt had the right to exercise 
jurisdiction over everyone in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and especially 
over the zanundars. Hyde had issued a ^vrit against the raja of 
Kasijora, a zamindar of the Company, The council told the raja he 
was not subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and, when 
the Supreme Court sent shcrifTs officers to apprehend him, the council 
sent some companies of sepoys to arrest the sheriff’s officers and bring 
them back to Calcutta. HasUngs might well say; "We are upon the 
eve of an open war with the court”.* Even now he did his best to 
look^at the question fairly. He still felt doubtful about the legal point, 
though he was convinced of the practical inconveniences arising from 
the court s action. Referring to the danger to the public revenues 
and to the quiet of the provinces, and to the irregular and illegal 
nature of the writ, he says: "God knows how far we are right on the 
last conclusion. I am sure of the former”.* But he now came to agree 

4 n, 36. * * Stephtn, ^uncomar ami Imbey, v, 178. 

G\«g, op. at. n, 244. » p. 245. 
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wtli the majonty of his council, that zammdars ere neither Bntish 
subjects nor the senants of Bntish subjects, anti that the court could 
not be allowed to drag ' the descendants of men ^vho once held the 
nghts of so\ereignty in this country, like felons, to Calcutta on the 
affidavit of a Calcutta banyan or the complaint of a court serjeant ’ * 
The jusUce of the whole matter is ver> difficult to deade It has 
generallj been assumed that Hastmgs was m the nght, espcaallj 
^ he was normall) so loth to infrmge the powers of tlie court But 
Sir James Stephen declares that m the Kasijora case “the council 
acted haughtil>, quite lUegaUj, and most vnolently” ^ Xhere could 
at any rate, be no doubt that Impey was actmg m good faitli and he 
ffilt bitterly the burden of taking on his shoulders all the unpopulantv 
He felt bound to protect, as he thought, the peasant and the poorer 
dasscs against the European magistrates, “who never appeared 
me^clves ’ but oppressed the ryots through native agents* 
imd him pyang in a pnvatc letter at this time ‘ \Vc are beginning 
vniltures of Bengal to disgorge their prey” * 

At the sarne ume it must be admitted that the position m Bengal 
^^as rapidly becoming deplorable The proceedings of the court 11x10 
ratremel) vcxauoua to a large class of people, and there u as no doubt 
that the judges were becoming aery unpopular The memory of thu 
ong lingered in Bengal Cornwallis, who was one of the most tolerant 
01 men and who could net er be induced to speal against his colleagues 
f-iF unless It were necessary, wrote m 1786 "I trust )uu 

mil not send out Sir Elijah Impey All parties and desenpuons of 
IF,," 'l™ . further, though llie evidence tom thu 

vibated by partiality, the ninth report of 
Ascraer I •!>=> had been a'ble to 

co^niln ^ orrehefgiten to the names against the 

of Bn'”'! subjects “ So far as your com 
general 1 temhi 1 '‘‘scoter,” they tvrote, “Uie court has been 
of till ll" d‘stracted the gotemment 

abuses ’ * P “P mthout substantially reforming any one of m 

to\he“FlraHhII-?"" naturally and nghtit desired to put an end 
ofienne Imnrt ’,u"^ “POtt '‘‘U ingenious scliemc of 

FmSrmntTi, of the Sadr diwanni adalat. It u 

Kad onb^F:'"' ““S Impey was alread) at 

raerafse mnSlef “ut m the nime of die king to 

mdTmmFhm IIFF O'Of, •>'' Bnmh subjects, and especially to-deJ 
nt the head ofthr^ Company^’s sen-ints He was now placed 

head oftliejudiaal system of the Company, whid. was largdj 

• rirj* fit n 10.. , 
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IMPEY AND THE SADR COURT 

staHed by those very^servants. Macaulay’s accusation is that Impey. 
accepted a bribe, compromised the independence of the Supreme 
Court and finally became “rich, quiet, and infamous”.^ Con- 
temporary opinion in England, especially after Francis had returned 
home to fan the flame, was not much more favourable.^ In May, 1782, 
the courtpf directors and the House of Commons petitioned the crown 
for Impey’s recall. He left India in 1783 h) answer the charge 

of having accepted an office granted by, and tenable at the pleasure of, the savants 
of the East India Company, which has a tendency to create a dependence in the 
said Supreme Court upon those over whose actions the said court was mtendeo 
as a contfoL® 

It is difficult to understand tf^e warmth of feeling aroused. The 
practical advantages of the plan were great. A real control was now 
exercised by a trained and expert judge, through an appeal court 
^vhich was at last a reality, over weak provincial courts which badly 
needed guidance. The old Sadr dlwanni adalat had'been a shadotvy 
body, and, in practice, says Sir James Stephen, never sat at all because 
the governor-general, its nominal president, had no time? to under- 
take judicial duties. Hastings himself could describe it in 1776 as 
“having been long since formally abolished”.® The plan also did 
away with the friction between the judicature and the executive. It 
enabled Impey to introduce his code of procedure at the cost of eight 
months’ severe labour — that code of which Sir James Stephen wites: 
“It is not a work of genius like Macaulay’s penal code. . .but it is 
written in vigorous, manly English, and is well arranged”.* 

At the same time some tactical mistakes were undoubtedly made* 
It was an unfortunate circumstance that the salary attached to the 
new office was revocable *at the will of the governor-general and 
council, but it was almost certainly inevitable in the conditions. The 
Company’s government had no power to create an office indepen- 
dent of itself. Still, it enabled the East India Company’s legal 
adviser to say: "Impey is found one day summoning the Governor- 
General and the council before his tribunal for acts done as council, 
and the next accepting emoluments nearly equal to his original 
appointment to be held during the pleasure of the same council”.® 
AU this, unhappily, gave the impression that Impey was compro- 
mising his dispute wth the council for a money consideration. 
Secopdly, since Ihe Supreme Court had been especially created to 
be independent of ffie council, it looked as though the spirit of the 
Regulating Act was being violated. Sir James Stephen himself, 

* Lord Macaulay, Eut^s, p. 634, 

* Parliainentai^ Hislon, xzo, 1411. 

• * Glei'?, ep. at. ir, 29. 

* Stephen, Jt'uneomar end Imp^, u, 246. 

* Rr/«rti/roBt OjmmiJreejofife/fMufo/’Cjmmo/a, V, 422. 
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Jmpey’s strenuous champion, thinks that the Chief Justice had put 
himself m an invidious position 

He did undoubtedly weaken, if it u too much to say that he forfeited ha ludiaal 
independence He raposed himself to a temptation to which no judge ought 
to expose himself [Ha action] was wrong, though I do not think it was actually 
corrupt ^ ' 

Thirdly, it is perhaps reasonable to ask whether such sweeping 
changes ought to have been made wthout approval first gained from 

We have, however, to remember certain furtJier circumstances in 
Impe/sfavour He wrote at once to the Attorney General in London 
offering to refund the salary, if ministers thought the acceptance of 
It improper, and apparently he di<i aftenvards refund it He claims 
to have told Hastings that his assumption of the office would not m 
the least affect his conduct in regard to the question at issue between 
the council and the court He wrote m 1 782 ^vlth some truth 

fatigue, compiled a labonous code, restored cootideDce 
f rcgulanty lo the courts of justice, and settled the 

Fin^y, to some extent, as Impey declared in his speech at the bar 
1 Jhd judges reaped all the odmm of the 

violent struggle of parties One faction bitterly attacked the judges 

>’PP“"e faction, cautious lo ,mi 
o dSKS, 'PUPd ■' “ dieir luleiesBiiol 

who reX ’s''' "V") '“>k no part, and Ihc judses 

Who teaUy were (as they ought to have been) ofno party, w?re left undefended ■ 

"uui leaundistnrbed for four years, 
Golemnr’r bf Sir Gilbert Elhot, afterwards 

a .’■'i India and Earl of Minto Six chaige’ 

Nundatumar’s case, the Pama case, 
rae? th“‘™ junsdicuon of the Supreme Court, the 

St and tw‘‘^“'' TJ'’'^*'"®“°fjudgP0ftheSadidiwaiiiu 

cSit Wh ? ur®' Pffiduvits in Oudh in relaUon to the 

S Sinrt !lTb ■“P'PP'uu'ut was frankly made a party 
It It ' PPPf”?"! Whig leaders were assoaated with 

char 4 waf' ^ ^ completely and humihaUngly Only the first 
Con^o^ Summoned to the bar, of the House of 

spokTextemS 1' “a'’'’’?™' tnumph^nl defence^ He 

capable and sincere ma™ iT/^^n^f and mom sp^L^e* 
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than the laboured and confused paper read as an apologia by 
Hastings. 

The thorough unfairness of the \Vhig attitude is sho^vn by the fact 
that Burke and Fox made it a matter of complaint that Impcy had 
delivered an unprepared speech and had not submitted a written 
document, whereas, when Hastings presented a ^vntten defence, it 
was alluded to contemptuously by Burke as that “indecent and un- 
becoming paper which lies on our tabic*’.* impey’s masterly speech 
really shattered the case. Pitt declared that, after hearing it, he could 
say that he never gave any vote tvilh less hesitation than the one he 
was going to give against the impeachment. The division on the first 
charge was 73-55 against the impeachment. A half-hearted attempt 
^vas made later to raise the secoi^d charge, the Patna case, but it was 
negatived tvithout a division. It would seem that few men have met 
with less justice from history and the verdict of their own contem- 
poraries ^an Sir Elijah Impcy. 

In the meantime the question between the council and the court 
had been' definitely setded by statute, and, as Sir Courtney Ilbert 
says, the decision of parliament was substantially in favour of the 
council and against the court on all points. Two petitions had been 
sent home, one by the governor-general and council, and the other 
by 648 British subjects resident in Bengal. The first dealt mainly tvith 
the Kasijora case. The council claimed that it was bound to protect 
the people against “ the control of a foreign law, and the terrors of a 
new and usurped dominion”.^ If the court prevailed, “theseprovinces, 
and the British dominion in India, must fall a certain sacrifice to 
the ultimate effects of the exercise of an impolitic, unnatural and law- 
less authority”.® Finally, they declared that they had no alternative 
but public ruin, if they submitted to the jurisdiction assumed by the 
Supreme Court, or personal ruin, if they opposed it.* The second 
petition protested against the danger of “giving to the voluminous 
and intricate laws of England a boundless retrospective power in the 
midst of Asia”.® 

These petitions were the real cause of the appointment of the 
Select Committee of 1781, to which reference has been already made, 
and the result was the act of that year amending the constitution of 
the Supreme Court. The most important of its provisions was that 
the governor-general and council were not to be subject to the court 
for anything committed, ordered, or done by them in their public 
capacity, but this exemption did not apply to orders affecting British 
subjects. The Supreme Court was to ^ve no jurisdiction in matters 
of revenue or its collection. No Indian was to be liable to the court’s 
jurisdiction by reason of being a landholder or a farmer of rents. The 

• . ’ w TKof^Hafren Haitinks, 1, 6. 

* Pcrhamentarji * Idm,p. 1173. 

* Zafm,p, 1J74, . »W#m,p.ii7a. 
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court was again definitely given jurisdiction ov^er all inhabitants of 
Calcutta, but "Hindu or hluhammadan la%vs were to be administered 
in cases of inheritance, contract and successions. 

We must on the whol^ llien conclude tltat the verdict of the British 
in India, of Lord Cornwallis and of parliament, tvas a triumph for 
the council’s view of the controversy as against the court, on the 
question of fact, and by fact is meant tlie vexatious and harassing 
nature of the court’s procedure. But, turning from the objective to 
the subjective aspect of the case, and considering the motives of the 
parties concerned, wc can only conclude that hard measure was 
dealt out both to Impey and his colleagues. * • 



.CHAPTER XIV 


THE FIRST CONFLICT OF THE COMPANY 
. , WITH THE MARATHAS, 1761-52 

From 175010 1761 it -was an open question whether the Marathas 
or the Afghans would become the masters of India. The answer was 
given by the battle of Panipat fought in January, 1761, between the 
Marathas and the Darani, Ahmad Shah, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the Hindu cotxfederacy, and the end of the Moghul Empire, 
save as a mere name. It is worthy of note, that contrary to the 
ordinary sequence of events in Asiatic countries, no change of dynasty 
occurred at Delhi,, where the effete descendant of the house of Timur 
remained seated on the throne. Had Ahmad Shah retained his hold 
on Northern India, the consolidation of the English power would 
have been far less easy of accomplishment. For the Maratha con- 
federacy, although it had the great binding force of a common racial 
origin as its foimdauon, was rent by internal jealousies, while it 
depended for its aggrandisement on a system of brigandage, which 
ulumatdiy drove many other Indian states into the arms of the 
English. 

The vety growth of its power, indeed, carried in it the seeds of 
dissolution. ^ the area in which tlie confederacy operated expanded, 
its military commanders, prosecuting campaigns far from head- 
quarters, rapidly lost inu<^ of thar respect for the central power at 
Poona, a respect which the.characters of the Peshwas who succeeded 
Madhu Rao did nothing totnaintain. Holkar, Sindhia, the Gaekwad, 
the Bhonsle and others, in consequence, worked more and more in 
their own private interests to the neglect of those, of the Peshwa and 
of the Marathas as a whole. 

The Peshwa, Baji Rao, his spirit broken by the defeat at Panipat, 
^ne6 in Jtme, 17^1, 'ms son Iftacinu 'Jtao *Dcmg 'mstiilie& Tes’nwa m 
September by the raja at Satara, whither he proceeded for the 
ceremony accompanied by his uncle Raghunath Rao. For the 
transfer of power from the descendants of Sivaji to the family of one 
of the ministere did not displace the occupant of the throne at Satara 
or abolish his naminal rule. Madhu Rao was, however, only seven- 
teen years of age and Ins unde kept the reins of the administration 
in his own hands. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, who saw the chance of profiting by the 
changes* at Poona, prepared to at^ck the Marathas, upon which 
Raghunath Rao made overtures to Crommelin, then governor at 
Bombay. The Bombay Council were most anxious to strengthen the 
defences of their harbour by securing possession of Bassein Fort, 
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Salsette and the islarids in that neighbourhood, and were quite ready 
to negotiate Raghunafh Rao, however, anxious as he ivas to obtain 
military ^sistance, ^vas not as yet prepared to surrender such im 
portant places At thisjuncture the Nizam’s Maratha troops deserted 
turn and obhged him to come to terms, ^vhe^eupon Raghunath Rao 
prompUy broke off his negotiations with Bombay The incident is 
important It deliberately mtroduced the Enghsh as arbiters m 
Maratha affairs, and, as later events will show, brought them into 
that personal association with Raghunath Rao which was to become 
I Ihctor m the consohdation of the British power m Western 


So far Raghunath Rao had kept all the power m his own hands 
iSut im nephe^y was not of the metal long to brook control, and early 
m 1762 imisted on asserting his independence His uncle and his 
^wan bakharam Bapu thereupon resigned and the young Peshwa 
ppom e his oivn officers Among them >vas one who played a 
compicuous part m the history of Western India, Balaji Janardban,' 
JhJI? ^ Phadnavis, from the office of phadnaxts or 

fki which he held from 1763 His family came from 

Ppchiua ^stnct His grandfather had been employed by the 
Vishvanath, whose son, Nana’s father, was appointed 
pkadmvts, a post that became hereditary in the farmlV 
and Raghunath Rao 

annoyed at the loss of potver, and this jealousy 

^andi Bai, the uife of 
S woman Raghunath Rao was devoted 

over her hnsba d ^ character, and exercised absolute control 

tures Raghunath Rao now proceeded to make over 

^b^dy responded, and, rapidly gathering 

Poona an nnrnriifi d ^ they advanced together on 

nreservp r order to save the situation and 

uncle and submii^^ w Maratha state, went personally to his 

with all respect ^ placed m confinement but was treated 

of diSrat™' me^atab y led to a spread 

m hope of r dueSa Sa^Sa” oppomSaB« 

ofjanoii BhoiSeTf R„, a '763 adopted the cause 

Peshwa Raghunath Rao'w«'*iI”iJ^ ““ regent for the jooag 
by using his great wholly unprepared, but his eiephcw, 

Gackwad to asnst J nnefe Holto and tte 

counter tvidt the N,zan.,ravagSfeBho*l^Ttor^^^^ 
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then entered Hyderabad tcrritor>'. The Nizam; finding he could not 
stop the Marathas, niarched to Poona, which he plundered. Raghu-^ 
nath Rao in the meantime had contrived to buy offjanoji Bhonsle,' 
who agreed to desert the Moghuls when occasion ofiered. At 
Rakshasbhavan, on the Godavari river, the two armies met; the 
Bhonsle ^juiedy withdrew and the Nizam was defeated tvith severe 
loss. But the Nizam, always a consummate actor, \vent personally 
to Raghunath Rao, and by working on his feelings and appealing to 
their old friendsUp, induced his conqueror to pay him ten lakhs of 
rupees. This curious arrangement was characteristic of Raghunath 
Rao’s vaoUating disposition. 

Madhu Rao again offended his uncle by insisting in commanding - 
the army which was sent, in 1764, a^inst Hyder ’AU of Mysore, but 
the offence was to some extent mitigated by the completion of the 
campjugn being l^ft to Raghunath Rao. Nephew and uncle were nosv 
on friendly terms and possibly might have continued so, for some time 
' at least, but for Anandi Bai’s violent conduct which induced Gopika 
Bai to advise her son to place his uncle under some restraint, a step 
which Madhu Rao, who could easily control his uncle when away 
from his wife’s influence, was most averse to taking. 

The English, although not as yet definitely dratvn into the in- 
trigues and squabbles of Maharashtra, were fully aware of the trend 
of events. I^rd CUve had, in 1765, restored to Shuja-ud-daula, the 
nawab of Oudh, the territories t^en from him afler the battle of 
Baksar (October, 1764) except the two districts of Kora and 
Allahabad assigned to the emperor Shah ’Alam, w'ho tvas at that time 
dependent on British charity. His reason for adopting this policy was 
his aversion to adding to the Company’s territory, as he clearly forc- 
savf that the Company must either confine its activities to the area 
it already possessed, or go forward as a conqueror, which, in his 
opinion, was a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and absurd that 
-it could not be considered for a moment, unless the whole system of 
fbe Company's interest was entirely remodelled.^ It ^vas, therefore, 
not because the directors and administrators of the Company failed 
to see whither events were leading them, that constant attempts were 
made to limit the area of activities, but because the inevitable results 
of such expansion were only too fully appreciated. The collapse of 
the house of Timur had opened the road of conquest to any strong 
integral power, <a position the English alone could claim, but it meant 
excA^ging the role of a merchant for that of a military adventurer. 

Clive, writing in 1765, summed up the situation in these words; 

We have at lal arrived at that critical conjuncture, Nvhich I have long foreseen, 
I mean that conjuncturewhich renders it necessary for us to determine whether we 
the whole to ourselves... it is scarcely hyperbole to say, that the 
'whole Mogul empire is in our hands. The inhabitants of the country. . .have no 

^ Forrest, CCw, n, 176, 
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attachment to any Nabob ■whatever, their troops are neither disciplined noi 
commanded nor paid as ours are C^n it then be doutf ed that a large army of 
-♦Europeans wuld effectually preserve to us the sovereignty not only by keying 
m awe the ambitions of any country pnnee, but rendenng us so truly formidable 
that no French, Dutch or other enemy will presume to molest 

Although the English had m 1766 made a treaty with th^e Nizam * 
against Hyder ’All they had not yet definitely entered into th^ struggle 
in Maharashtra, but the events which took place there between 1765 
and 1772 paved the way for the dinouement of 1782. 

The Peshwa in 1766 decided to pumsh Janqji Bhonsle of Berar, 
who was intriguing against him, and m order to do so formed an 
alliance with the Nizam, an instance of the kaleidoscopic interchanges 
between friends and foes which is so charactenstic of the history of 
Western India ' 

It must be mentioned that Malhaiji Holkar, the founder of the 
present Indore ruling family, who had accompanie'd the force under 
Raghunath Rao, died on his way home at ’Alampur on qo May, 1 766 
He had been one of the Peshwa’s foremost adherents, and his death, 
which left Indore under the rule of his daughtcr-in-Iaw Ahalya Bai, 
with Tukoji Holkar as her nwhtary commander, considerably weak- 
ened the support obtainable from the house of Holkar, while it 
finally gave Sindhia an ascendancy which his house has retained ever 
since 

In 1767 Madhu Rao, fearing the rapidly nsing power of Hjdcr 
’Ah in Mysore, attacked and defeated him The groiving power of 
Madhu Rao, whose strong personality had now fully asserted 
soon engaged the attention of the Bombay Counal and tliey began 
. to court the Peshwa officially, Mostyn bemg sent to Poona to ascertain 
and report on the actual state of affairs there, and to endeavour, 
without comimtting himself to a treaty, to prevent the Peshwa from 
contracting an alliance with the rulers of Mysore or Hyderabad This 
increasing power of the Marathas under Madhu Rao's direction was 
indeed a matter of so much concern to the council that m their orders 
to Mostyn they laid stress on the fact that no means should be 
omitted to check it But nothing resulted from this embassy 
Raghunath Rao had, m pursuit of his own ends, for some time 
been gathering a force together with the assistance of the Gaekwad 
and Holkar He now marched to the Tapti river where he hoped 
to be joined by Janoji Bhonsle But Madhu Rao gaye him no time, 
attackmg him and making him prisoner The Peshwa then advan-^ 
against Janoji (1769), forced him to come to terms, and also made 
overtures of fnendship to the Nizam 
A force was this year sent mto Hmdustan under the comipand of 
Visaji Kishan, accompanied by Sindhia and Holkar, to operate 
against the Rajputs, Rohillas and Jats 

‘ Fort«t Cfwe, n, 256 
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In 1770 the Peshwa’s health began to fail. He was consumptive, 
and the severe straiA of the last few years had told upon him. He 
was unable to take command in a campaign agaimt Hyder *AU, tvho 
was attacked and defeated by Trimbak Kao. This defeat was viewed 
with alarm by the councils of both Bombay and Madras, as tlie 
territory^of Mysore formed a barrier against Maratha aggression into 
the southern presidency, but Hyder woidd not listen to any overtures 
from Bombay, while the Madras authorities tvere prevented from 
acting by the ill-advised interference of Sir John Lindsay.^ 

The Pesh^va’s illness increased and he died on 18 November, I 772 > 
at the age of twenty-eight. His death had long been e.xpected and 
caused no immediate upheaval; but the ultimate effect was tre- 
mendous, and it has been truly said that the battle of Panipat was 
scarcely more fatal to the soUdanty of the Maratha Empire than the 
early death of M^hu Rao. He was a man of unusually fine character, 
an invariable supporter of the weak against the strong, of the poor 
against the tyranny of the rich; he stood for justice and cqui^ in all 
things, and fought vigorously, if with but Uttle result, against the 
rampant corruption of his day. His death swept away the only barrier 
which restrained the floods of political intrigue, and they now rushed 
fortvard to undermine what was left of the foundations of Maratha 
ascendancy laid- by the great Sivaji. 

. Mention was made of the expedition sent Into Hindustan, under 
Visaji Kishan, in 1769. After exacting tribute from the Rajput 
princes, the Rohillas and the Jats, the Marathas removed the aged 
emperor from Allahabad, ivhere he had been residing since 1764 
under British protection, and installed him once more at Delhi, at 
the end of December, 1771. Further exploits were prevented by 
Madhu Rao’s death, and the force returned to the Deccan. 

From 1772 onwards the English began to find themselvK draivn 
more immediately into Maratha affairs, and rapidly assumed the role 
of a protagonist. 

The events from 1772 to 1782 are apt to be rendered confusing hy 
the number of actors who appear upon the scene, and by the kaleido- 
scopic interchanges betivecn fiiend and foe. It is, however, possible to 
pasp' the trend of events if attention is concentrated on the protagon- 
ists, and upon the central figure in the drama, that of Raghunath Rzo. 

Raghunath Rao, more familiarly knoivn by the sbonered Bsnn of 
his name as Raghoba, or, as he is almost invariablj's^.-fed by Indian 
ymrers, Dada Sahib, was the second son of the Peshwa R3T3I 

(^720-40) , and was thus brother of Balaji Baji Pa? zxsndc of 

the two Peshwas Madhu Rao and NaTa\'2n Kao; srii: cedeef iladhu 
Rao Narayan; and father of the last P-srwaa, Ea^ Rao 

Round Raghunath Rao, a man c£ mz fakveri* but 

ol weak vacillating character, tie cf ci p^Icd rcvnR-c. 
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Occupying at the outset a position of some importance as a claimant 
to the PeshwTship, he at length became a mere puppet, to be usnl 
for pohucal ends, and he finally passes, almost unheeded, of! the 
stage, before the conclusion of the Treaty of Salbai, stricken by disease 
and disappointment, to die a linv months later 
The two protagonists were the English and the ministers lit Poona, 
lor after Madlm Rao’s death, the succeeding Peshwas counted for 
“ml j ' ‘*°""''“bng personality at Poona was Nana Phadnara 
Xhe direcung hand m the case of the English was that of Warren 
Hastrnp, who, in spite of the continuous opposition in his council, 
the imbecihty of the local authorities in Bombay and Madras, senora 
complications in Oudh, and continuous financial straits, guided 
events widi a consummate couragi; and skill that placed the English 
ten loan later in a position to dominate the situation throughout the 
tuture Others w ho play ed important but subordinate parts, sometimes 
m one side and sometunes on another, w ere the Nizam of Hy derabad 
Hy der All of Mysore, the Gaekwad of Baroda, die Bhonsle of Berar 
V? 1, a sardars, Tukoji Holkar and especially 

"'■“''V Holkar became a deciding 
“’’’j P“W squabbles Tliclastby his astute mantemring 

a ^sttion he retained until his death m 1794 
hioor, "^0®* important in 

the The defeat of the nawab of Oudh at 

D^eaeh' (‘ 7 ® 4 ) had brought peace to Bengal, and the 

Tt^ht The Maratlias were 

IsSeH^h hr T'S Po»«- tn India, havmg pracocall) 

displaced the Moghul emperor in aU but name 

Ut Poona, the restraint to which Raghunath 
L soJner Ad h “I very ngorous, and 

he ^me?e P®'"':'’® days were nuribered than 

in hTchi?™ t Hiaam and Hyder ’Air forsupport 

weaLh^iIr But Madhu Rao, fuUy ahve to the 

™rcd^,nrt f h“ rS"!"' J“®' Before his death, sum 

N™ava^ao n “1“ successor to his care 

^ Shwa Pven over tosensuahty, was dulymrested 

Nana Phadnavis *^h’ Bakharam Bapu became minister, with 
that emted wt "a posiuon The implacable enmity 

Bm sSed ‘Bv Beshwa’s mother, Goptka Bat, and Anand. 

Rao wS aim “PBeiv and uncle, and Raghuiath 

palace at Pooaa’^' ^ ''“‘rtuM and confined m the Peshwa's 

anmnSt aITpkWv’ of discontent manifested themselves 

iTSi vvS “<* Bant Phadke, the army 

he omitted to do While t£ "'’“'"B "■*''““' 5 ' 

Y»ime me reshwa was resting at rmd-day a coJ° 
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MURDER OF NARAYAN RAO 

motion arose and a body of men irom the regiment burst into the 
palace led by one oi*the officers, Sumer Singh. Narayan Rao fled 
to his uncle’s apartments for safety, where Raghunath Rao appears 
indeed to have interceded for his life, but Sumer Singh then threatened 
Raghunath Rao -also, and he withdrew, ^vhile the conspirators 
murderecj the young Pesh^va with their swords. • 

There is no doubt that Raghunath Rao was fully cognisant of the 
rebellion, but he was attached to his nephew, as far as so egotistical 
a nature was capable of affection, and it is probable that the confine- 
ment of Narayan Rao was all he had intended, the tragic ending 
being due to the sinister intervention of Anandi Bai. 

It was agreed that Raghunath Rao’s claim to the Peshwaship must 
now be recognised, and he was duly invested. But it was fated that 
whenever Raghunath Rao was placed in a position of command 
troubles should a^once commence. He proceeded to appoint as Ws 
ministers new men who were lacking in the necessary qualities, while 
his own excessively suspicious nature made him distrust even his own 
nominees. 

His first troubles arose vdth the Nizam who, always ready to profit 
by events at Poona, prepared to attack the Marathas. Raghunath 
,Rao, however, defeated him, but once more surrendered any ad- 
vantages he might have obtained, and characteristically yielding to 
the Nizam’s flattery and cajolery restored all that was to have been 
taken from him. . 

Raghunath Rao was turning his attention to Hyder ’All and the 
nawab of the Carnatic, when the dislike with which he was universally 
regarded developed into concerted opposition, conducted by Sakharam 
,Bapu and Nana Phadnavis, and he hastened back to Poona. At 
length the plan was made public. A trump card had been placed in 
his opponents’ hands, for it was found that Ganga Bai, the Peshwa’s 
widow, was pregnant. On her husband’s death she had proposed to 
become sati, but Anandi Bai, knowing her own part in the tragedy 
of Narayan Rao’s death, contrived, to confine her until her husband’s 
cremation was complete, as she feared a sati’s curse. Now Nemesis 
was satisfied. The confederates removed Ganga Bai to safety in 
Purandhar Fort where she was placed in charge of Parvati Bai, the 
widow of Sadashiv Rao Bhao, who had been ^led at Panipat. On 
i8 April, 1774, a son was bom to Ganga Bai, and Raghunath Rao’s 
claims to the Pe^waship were finally extinguished. The confederates 
at or?ce formed a council of regency, 

^ Raghunath Rao was in the middle of the campaign against Hyder 
’ All when he received ne^vs of the imminent birth of a child to the 
late Pesbwa, and hastened back to Poona, defeating a force under 
Trimbak Rao Mama sent out by the regency to oppose him. In 
consequence of this victory troops, as usual, flocked to his standard, 
and consternation reigned in Poona, when, ivith typical indecision. 
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he suddcnl) abandoned lus advance on the capital and turned m 
the direcuon of Burhanpur It was at this mo/nent that the birth of 
Ganga Bai’s son was pubhely announced The child was at once 
formally invested as Peshwa From tins time Raghunath Rao 
becomes, m fact, a mere pawn in the complicated intrigues and 
consequent struggles, in which the Maratha leaders gradually pla>ed 
more and more for their ov>m individual aggrandisement and but 
little for the cause of the Maratha state, thus facilitating the ultimate 
suprcmac> of the English 

Raghunath Rao, finding himself in tlus desperate case, turned once 
more to the English, with whom he had coquetted in 1761 The 
Bombay Council had never lost sight of tlic ncccssit) for acquiring 
Basscin, Salsette and the islands in Bombay harbour Indeed the 
directors m London, in their dispalch of Apnl, 1772, had instructed 
the council to appoint a regular envoy at Poonq, who would cn 
deavour to secure such rights and privileges as might be bcncfiaal 
to their comrnercc and tlie safety of their possessions, and in particular 
these coveted places ^ 

receiving overtures from Raghunath Rao, therefore, although 
erse irom an alliance with the Marathas, they seized tins opening 
for Basscin, Salsette and the islands Raghu 
nath Rao, however, marched away to Indore soon after, in the hope 
flnJln u® Sindhia on his side, but finding that, if not 

^ indifferent to his cause, he 

j Gambler, the Compan/s agent at Surat 

^ Rao .fthe English would provide h.m vn* 

eowmm establish him in the 

futouTS ’ “ "''“tn foevvhich he would defray all costs and male 
n ^ grants to the Company 

Ret,h,nn? CouncU were uncertain, in view of the passing of the 
^Sion fm™ p’e *>ad powers to make a teaty vnthoal 

of the new e ’ hut,^ they had not been nottiied of the amval 

Rao howLe f" 1“' "> ttet Raghueath 

tLs ’' 1 '"'“' *° “<*' Bttesem and Salsette WWe 

were about ”ews arrived that tlie Portuguese 

Ch^aHn™ 'ttl-en fetu" thei b) 

deeXd^ „ “ '”3 ““"ed. faced with this new danger, 

made on Tbai^r “t all costs An attack was 

31 December, *“ **'' and itsvas captured on 

geS-al o°n “ ktter to the governor 

‘ *1*17 fete™, Manila s^,, ,,^aa 
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prejudice to the trade, revenue and mterests of the Company in these parts, so 
much that we should in Igreat measure have been subject to the capnee of the 
Portuguese.^ ■ 

The council at Calcutta, except Warren Hastings himself, expressed 
their disapproval of the capture of Salsette, which they held had 
seriously jlamaged the Company’s reputation for good faith. The 
Poona ministers had in the meantime contrived to bribe Holkar and 
Sindhia away from Raghunath Rao, who retired inp Gujarat towards 
Baroda, leaving hts tvife Anandi Bai, who was enceinte, in Dhar Fort, 
where she gave birth in January, 1775, to Baji Rao, destined to be 
the last of the Peshwas. Raghunath Rao’s object in moving into 
Gujarat was to get into touch with the English and also to obtain 
.the assistance of Govind Rao Gjickvvad, who was engaged in be- 
sieging his brother Fateh Singh in Baroda. ^ 

This quarrel, ii^to which &e English were dra^vn, arose in 1768' 
on the death of Damaji Gaekwad. Damaji left four sons, Sayaji who 
was imbecile, Govind Rao, Manaji and Fateh Singh. Govind Rao 
was the son of the senior \vife and claimed on that basis. Fateh Singh, 
who was manager for Sayajt, supported him. After the murder of 
Narayan Rao Peshwa, Govind Rao obtained the support of the Poona 
ministers for hU cause and was granted the hereditary family title of 
Sena Khas Khel. 

Negotiations continued between the English and Raghunath Rao 
and finally on 7 March, 1775, the Treaty of Surat, ^ as it is called, 
was signed. ‘ It consisted of sixteen articles of which the most im- 
. portant provisions were that the earlier treaties of 1739 and 1756 be 
confirms; that the English would assist Raghunath Rao with a force 
of 2500 men, he defraying the cost, and undertaking not to side with 
enemies of the Company; Salsette, Bassein and the islands were to be 
ceded in perpetuity >vith a share of the revenues of the Broach and 
Surat districts; Maratha raids into Bengal and the Carnatic were to 
cease; any peace made wth Poona was to include the English. As 
security Raghunath Rao deposited six lakhs. Such was the treaty 
which, as Grant Duflf says, occasioned infinite discussions amongst 
the English in India and in Europe, and led to the first Maratha war. 

Before the treaty was completed the Bombay Council had as- 
sembled troops under Colond Keating who arrived at Surat, by sea, 
on 27 February, 1775.^ 

Raghunath Rao had, however, been forced to fly from Baroda 
owing to defection amongst his own troops, and the arrival of an 
army from Poona under Hari Pant. He first made his way to Cambay 
where he was assisted by Charles Malet to reach Surat. Here he met 
, Colonel Keating, who describes him as “a man of sound judgment 
and of quick and clear conceptions”; an estimate of Raghunath Rao’s 

' Forrest, al. 1, 205. * ldm,pp. ai J— 15; Altchison, Treaties, vi, 21. 

" * FoiTest,<»p.ej/. X, «I7. 
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character, which it may be safely said, ^vas not generally held The 
vie^v ordinarily taken of Raghunath Rao’s dispbsition is often alluded 
to by Ahalya Bai Holkar in her letters, where she refers to his entire 
lack of judgment, which, she adds, was well knoivn to the English, 
who in consequence invariably acted without consulting him and 
merely used him m furthermg their own designs It is cle^r that the 
Bombay Coimcil, perhaps influenced by events in Bengal, imagined 
that their small force could easily account for the ^vhole of the 
hlaratha army, and Colonel K.eating was, therefore, instructed to 
assist their ally against all his enemies, as well as against the 
tenal party and their adherents, and to do everything to bring the 
war to a speedy and happy conclusion 
The first difficulty that arose Raghunath Rao’s lack of funds 
and the consequent disaffection in his army Colonel Keatmg w2s 
obhged to advance money before they would even,march ^ The allies 
advanced and after a minor engagement or two encountered on 
* 775 > ministerial anny on the plam of Adas [Airasj 
which hes between the town of Anand and the Mahi n\er This ivas 
the first direct encounter between the Maratha forces and the English 
since Sivaji’s attack on Surat m 1664 At one tunc the allies wxre lo 
senous trouble but the steadiness of the English troops and the cool 
ness of Colonel Keating secured the complete discomfiture of the 
enemy * This victory decided Fateh Singh Gaekivad to make an 
alliance with the English, wntb whom he had for some time been 
playing fast and loose The destruction of the Maratha fleet bv 
Commodore John Moore, at almost the same Umc, dro\e the ministers 
at Foona to desperation Raghunath Rao’s affairs were now m the 
ascendant, and important members of the Maratha commumty I'cre 
prej^nng to join him when the whole situation w’as suddenly changed 
by ffic action of the council at Calcutta 
On 3 Febru^, 1775, the governor-general and council at Calcutta 
WTote to flombay expressmg surprise that the capture of SaLette had 
never been reported to them,® and later, on 8 Ivtoh. mtimated their 
alarm at the support oflTered to Raghunath Rao, which was whohj 
^ tradmonal fnendly relations wth Poona and 
wth Sabaji Bhonsle Dwided as the Calcutta Council were in most 
inmgs, they w«e umted m condemning this act of the Bombay 
* 775 . the Supreme Go^'emment again 
Omncil, pointing out that their acOon 

contrary to the Act of Parhahicnt, 
th^ peremptorily require you to withdraiv 

affaim o'vn gamson, m whatsoever State your 

"■ be endangered b> « 


* ^**1 P aa6 Forbes, Oruntal Mtmnn, n 93 

* Idem n 
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\ Varren Hastings was not in favour of &ese orders but was outvoted 
by his council. The Bombay CouncB, convinced that they had acted 
for the best, if unconstitutionally, fought to the end for their policy. 
They pointed out the immense advantage they had obtained in 
securing Salsette and the fairness of thc'terms come to wth Raghu- 
nath Rao, who was, in their opinion, the rightful heir to the Peshwa- 
ship. They added, with some reason, that if at that distance they were 
always to await confirmatory orders from Calcutta it must be fatal 
to any policy, a fact, it may be remarked, that had not escaped 
Hastings, who in a minute on this question expresses his doubts as to 
the action which should be taken in view of the impossibility of their 
knowing -what the actual stale of affairs at Bombay might be by the 
time their orders arrived. So eagpr were the Bombay Council, how- v. 
ever, to carry their point that they sent one of their members, Taylor, 
to Calcutta. He submitted a very able, clear, and on the whole fair 
and accurate report on Maratha affairs, past and present, to the 
governor-general, .explaining the methods followed in Maratha 
politics.^ He laid stress on the importance to the very existence of 
Bombay, in having control, through Sakette, of the passes by which 
goods travelled inland, and of Bassein and the islands for the pro- 
tection of the harbour. By supporting Raghunath Rao these safe- 
guards were being secured. The Bombay Council, he said, had never 
intended to flout the authority of the governor-general and, in their 
opinion, the new act even supported their position, inasmuch as it 
exernpted them from referring to Calcutta cases in which they had 
received direct orders from England, and they had received repeated 
and special orders regarding the safeguarding of Bombay. Moreover, 
success had attended Colonel Keating’s operations, and any desertion 
of Raghunath Rao at this juncture would throw him into die arms of 
the Nizam and Hydcr ’Ali, or of Holkar and Sindhia, and the trouble 
would recommence. Indians also did not in the least understand this 
sudden limiting of the powers of the Bombay Council, and the 
abandontneat of Raghunath. Rao would be considered a deliberate 
breach of faitli. Parliament, Taylor said, when it armed the Supreme 
Government ivith controlling power over the other presidencies, had 
never intended, “that they should appear so degraded and so con- 
temptible in the eyes of the native governments as the Presidency of 
Bombay must be, unless you will commit the treaty of peace to their 
management”. • 

the Supreme Government was adamant and sent its own officer, 
Lt.-Colonci Upton, from Calcutta to Poona %viih full powers to ne- 
gotiate a treaty. The dispatches of tliis date from Calcutta clearly 
show tho Bengal Council’s ignorance of conditions in ^Vestem India, 
even on the part of Hastings himself, who frankly expressed hb 
surprise at the vigour of the Maratha confederacy. Hastings wrote 
' ronest, tit. 1, 247-C8. 
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personally, at the same lime, to Sakli-inm Bapu. at Poona, explaining 
the new controlling powers vested m him as gov^imor general and the 
illegality of the Bombay Council’s action in supporting Raghunalh 
Rao without his sanction, and intimating the dispatch of his envoy, 
he concluded, “I have heard of ^our wisdom and capacity from 
everywhere, therefore trust m your person that you will »ot fail to 
get the business done through your interest” * 

Although the Bombay Council were not free from blame, this action 
on the part of the Supreme Government meant playing directly into 
the hands of the Poona ministers, and they at once saw the advantage 
It gave them 

Taylor had pointed out, the first cfTccl of this intcrlcrcncc 
to lower the prestige of the Bomjiay authorities in the eyes of all 
Maharashtra, while it simultaneously exalted, for the time being the 
presuge of the ministers 

In accordance with these orders jtom Calcutta, Colonel Keating 
was at once made to withdraw his forces, the Bombay Council in 
conve^ng these orders to him sincerely lamenting ‘ that these gentle 
men have so unluckily taken upon themselves to interfere as they 
nave done, at this juncture” He retired to the neighbourhood of 


Colonel Upton proceeded to Purandhar, where he amved m 
ecember, 1 775, and commenced his negotiations But he was in no 
t«°!n ^ astute Brahman ministers, who, while they 

udly Mtollcd the far sighted statesmanship of the governor gcncraJ, 
proceeded to seize e\ cry possible advantage of the new turn in affaus 
revised to consider for a moment the cession of Salsettc or 
pronnH ^ rcvcnucs of Broach, taking their stand upon the 

from , i. governor general could not claim to draw advantages 
thev condemned as unjust On the other band 

of su^endcr ofRaghunath Rao and the rcstoraUon 

on *7 F#*hn hostiliUcs commenced Colonel Upton 

"> Calcutta on uhtch 

Trmm 3 general and hts^council detemuned to resume hosultltes 
the =^1 Rnghnnath Rao. the N.ram, H>der ’Alt 

mn the t, ‘“J'* addressed and desired to 

join the EnglBh, or at least to remain neutral 

they at brought the mmisteni to their knees and 

and on . Mo T *^“7 “U that Colonel Upton demanded 

St rf^the “f Pneandhar wis signed ^ 'ne 

Marathas thp ^ “toblishment of a general peace with the 
the cession oftliA F governor general so desired 

to defray exopn^f^ rwenues, twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid 
detray expenses incurred m the war, the Treaty of Surat to be 

. Forest op at t 246 , „ ^ 

P =77 Gleg vx 28 
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formally annulled; and Raghunath Rao’s army to be disbanded 
within a month, he Aimself retiring to Kopargaon in Gujarat on a 
pension of 25,000 rupees a month, -vvith a retinue consisting of a body 
of 1000 horse and certain domestic servants. The Bombay Council 
rightly condemned this treaty as highly injurious to the interests and 
reputatioh of the Company. 

Raghunath Rao was wholly bewildered by these transactions and 
imagined that they were due to the insufficient liberality of the terms 
he had offered, and he at once proposed others, which could not of 
course be considered. He then decided to refuse the terms agreed 
upon and to continue fighting, an attitudeinwhich he was encouraged 
by thb friendly overtures of Mahadaji Sindhia, who was now com- 
mencing to work out the policy which was, a fetv years later, to make 
him independent of Poona. But Raghunath Rao, whose character 
invariably alienated those who might have assisted him, found that • 
none of the hlaralha leaders would give him any practical help. The 
Bombay Government, on their part, would not lift a hand in support 
of a treaty tvhich they considered grossly unfair to themselves, but 
tlicy readily afforded asylum to Raghunath Rao at Surat, in spite 
of the protests of Colonel Upton, who considered it as a direct breach 
.of the treaty. But they held that they were well wthin their rights 
in protecting their late ally from personal danger at the hands of his 
enemies. Hastings, although he felt bound to ratify the Treaty of 
Purandhar, disapproved ofit. 

. While affairs were in this uncertain state a dispatch, dated 5 April, 
1776, came from the directors in England approving the Treaty 
of Surat and directing that the territory obtained from Raghunath 
Rao should be retained. On this the Bombay Government threw the 
Treaty of Purandhar to the winds and Raghunath Rao was invited 
to Bombay, where he arrived in November and took up his residence 
on Malabar Hill. The Peshwa at once objected to the asylum thus 
given to the ex-Peshwa. 

Colonel Upton was recalled to Bengal (1777) and Mostyn was then 
sent to Poona to superintend the carrying out of the treaty. But - 
nothing resulted, as he was suspected by tlie ministers, who believed 
that he \vas the person responsible for the capture of Salsette, while 
dissensions bet%vcen the aged Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phadnavts 
tended to complicate matters still more. 

These negotiations were drag^ng on when an entirely fresh turn 
Avas gi\'cn to events by the unexpected appearance of a* French 
adventurer, called St Lubin. He landed at Chaul from a French ship • 
and stated that he was an accredited ambassador from the French 
hng Louis. He ^vas in fact, as Mr Farmer reported,^ “a most per- • 
feet ad\'cnturer” •who had pre\'iQusly lived at Pondichery and had 
some connection with the Madras authorities. He had contrived to 

' Forrest. «t. i, agfi. 
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ingratnte himself with Sartmc, the French minister of marine, alleging 
that he was an intimate fnend of the raja at Satara, svhose children 
he had taught to ride He soon disgusted his colleagues by his arro- 
gance, and the mission came to nothing Nana affected, at any rate, 
to credit his story, as he was not prepared to lose such an op^rtunity 
of opposing the English, and St Ltibm was received with 'a respect 
and ceremony never shown to the British resident, being met per 
sonally, as he alighted from his elephant, by Sakliaram Bapu and 
Nana The idea of a French intrigue in India n as sufficient to stir up 
the resentment of cv cry Englishman m tlic country At the same time 
a dispatch dated 7 Apnl was received from the directors regretting 
the sacrifices made by the Treaty of 'Ptirandhar, but stating that it 
must be adhered to unless any atiompts were made by the mmistcn 
to evade its conditions, in uhich ease the Bombay Government would 
he at liberty to form a fresh alliance with Raghnnath Rao on the 
basis of the Treaty of Surat As the ministers had never earned out 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Punndhar the Bombay Gov croment 
at once formed a fresh alliance with Raghunatli Rao 
In 1778 SaUiaram Bapu, whose quarrel with Nana had reached 
an acute stage, vvath Holkar’s assistance commenced mtnguing to 
support Raghunaih Rao, and enlisted Moroba Phadnavas, a cousin 
of Nana, on his side Moroba appealed to the Bombay Council who 
agreed to assist him, informing Hastings of tbeir action, which met 
with hts approval and thatofMrBarwell, though strongly opposed 
by the rest of the council, and he agreed to send a force to aid them 
The force assembled at Kalpi, Colonel Leslie being put m command 
with orders to march across India to Bombay * This feat had never 
before been attempted and was stigmatised by Dundas as one of 
Hastings’ “frantic military exploits”, exploits, nevertheless, whi^ 
fully justified their inception and proved the governor generals 
courage and understanding of Indian psychology Events v\c« 
becoming insistent, and fully established the truth of Hombys 
opinion, expressed m a minute written at the time, that w e were fast 
verging on a period which must compel the English naUon either to 
punf in cvcni's or reiinquisfi i&rev>a'‘>ai 
hopes of bettering their situation on the west of India 
Moroba Phadnavis soon proved to be a broken reed, while Sakharam 
Bapu, always a trimmer, declined spcafically to announce his support 
of Raghunath Rao The Bombay Council were deliberating hpvv' to 
effect a change m the control at Poona when Nana, who had been 
driven temporanly to take refuge m Purandhar Fort, managed to 
cajole Moroba into deserting Raghunath Rao, and soon after, with 
the connivance of Sindhia, sozed his cousin and imprison^ hrrn a 
Ahmadnagar, Holkar, who had been supportmg him, being easily 
bribed, with nine lakhs, to stand aside Nana was now agam 
* Forrest op at x ^27 
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power, but he had miscalculated the effect of the change at Poona on 
the English, who at dnce called upon him to state whether he was 
prepared to carry out the Treaty of Purandhar, and^ dismiss St Lubin, 
with whom he was still coquetting, and to whom it appears he had 
made certain promises, though probably with no intention of ful- 
filling theln. Nana was in a dilemma. It was impossible for him to 
conciliate the ex-Peshwa, towards whom his enmity was too well 
known, while on the other hand he had no desire to lulfil the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Purandhar and so come to terms with the 
English. 

This evasion was enough for the Bombay authorities and they felt 
that they might now act under the instructions conveyed to them fay 
the dispatch of 23 March, 1778, from the Supreme Government, 
which empowered them to take any step necessary to subvert a hostile 
party in the Maratha state. ‘ The Bombay Council thereupon de- 
cided that Raghunath Rao should be installed at Poona as regent for 
the young Peshwa, Madhu Rao Nayaran, since he could no longer 
claim the Peshwaship.^ 

Nana, fully cognisant of their intentions, took immediate steps to 
oppose them. He removed the aged Sakharam Bapu from all voice 
in affairs and collected troops. Sindhia and Nana held complete 
control, Holkar, \vhose leaning towards Raghunath Rao made him 
suspect, being employed at a distance. LucMy the Bombay Govern- 
ment had a most able agent, Lewis, at Poona who kept them fully 
informed of Nana's activities. 

The Bombay forces were weak, and Draper urged caution, but was 
outvoted by the rest of the council, though Colonel Leslie’s force, on 
which they relied for support, was still far distant in Bundelkhand. 
Hastings remarked, Avhen critidsing these proceedings, that the 
passions of the Council were enlisted on Raghunath Rao’s side 
because in supporting him they were carrying out their o^vn personal 
wishes. 

The council placed their forces under the command of Colonel 
Egerton, an officer whose health was bad, and whose purely European 
training and entire ignorance of Indian conditions wholly unfitted 
him for the post. Thus, %vith a mere handful of troops under an 
inefficient commander, and most ill-considered preparations for 
Iiostilities, the Bombay Council set out to defy the whole strength of 
the Maratha Empire; that they in fact suffered comparatively lightly 
was due to good fortune and not to any action of their own. 

Tlie campaign started in November, 1778, the force consisting of 
3900 men, of whom 592 were Europeans. Owing to jealousies in the 
Bombay Council a curious and fatal arrangement was adopted, by 
which tlic control of the troops in the field was vested in a committee of 
three, consisting of the commanding officer and t^vo cirilians. Tlie 

* rorrest, op. eit. t, 314. » Idem, p. 331. 
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mmcmcnts of the troops were in fict controlled by Colonel Caraac 
Mting as end commissioner, m spite of Coloiicl Eecrton's protests 

distlnguislicd himself in 
Bengal, but he failed lamcnlablj on this occasion Governor Hornby 

fij mo ‘"i committee were 

issucT 'Tn" 'Vhenlhey were 

raise sano ® '^K“ ' ™‘'‘"“‘'ng way, now began to 

Ssmns beforfl' ‘’""S “n 

enoimo T '' “cumbered with an 

™o mdra ^"'l^cSc-train of 19,000 bullocks, svas scarcely able to march 

Ragliunath Rao at length appreciated that he was being used as 
Lm iTh’'V" Dcq'mbcr, 1778, he sent an emoy to 

m tmio "" ‘'■'P^'n ecncral at Goi.askingforassistance 

other 0? , '^ munitions and offering in return tccccde Bassein and 

cnvnv ;cmtor> in the neighbourhood of Daman The 

inlcnuons become suspicious of Entish 

warm oTaer h ^ 1° Pcarcd that their real object 

thev had n^r^eT.r 'cjnc position of subjection as that in which 
becomra? ,lf? r'.h"'",'”'’ “f ““8“' . I>cnce he was most amuotislo 
mended the ^ Portugal The captain-gcncral com 

I^li mefrrr' !? ™'>”ng cam? of it ■ 

throuch iM hie 7h®' ^serton had to resign the command 

Snath R»„ , Cockbum took^ier tlie force 

which nroceeded adoptedson Amnt Rao nowjoincd the arm) 

vfce’^o? xli P ‘ h On 9 January the amy reached thi 

Syed Id TemsT'"'^ "V'“ “P •“ fi-'P 

Colonel Cnmae j “"Pconled by a large Maratha array 

on to Poona most panic and instead of boldly pushing 

mented by fegTul*Rl“r^ >■“ aug 

victory wL eatned no ,en "'™.=«m'cd him that until a substantial 
Colonel Cockhnm r Maraiha would join his standard 

train Raghunath R-^ fi abandoning the enormous baggage- 

on I. Janual aU M her®® "> •>“' ” 

were burnt ^d the fnrr thro^vn into a tank, the stores 

believed™ b^tao™ m he en™ ^ ■* 

On 12 Januarv ii<,n r SO.ooo strong 

three miles nort^we^^ of Widgaon tuCTt>- 

the enemy who attarkett retreat was at once knoivn to 

was held to be impossible *3th further retreat 

was sent to negotiate secretary to the committee, 

surrender of Raghunath Ra ^ ^ pt^>niinary Nana demanded the 
i^agftunath Rao, and this would have been perforce 

Cunpubli^Ld”'” Martinho deMello c Castro of 22 December 1778 
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agreed to, but luckily the ex-Peshwa decided the matter for himself 
by taking refuge with Sindhia. The action taken by Colonel Camac 
was inconsistent, for while Farmer was instructed to point out that 
no treaty could be made \vithout the 'sanction of the Supreme 
Government, Holmes was at the same time deputed with full powen 
to negotinte with Mahadaji Sindhia. Sindhia was delighted at this 
mark of distinction as it assisted him to attain the position he had so 
long coveted, that of acting as an independent arbiter between the 
t^vo Maratha parties. 

Finally terms were settled: that all acquisitions Of territory made 
since 1773 should be restored; that the force advancing from Bengal 
should be stopped; that Sindhia was to obtain the share of the Broach 
revenues; and that a sum of 4r,ty>o rupees and ttvo hostagM were to 
be surrendered as security for performance. Such tvas the disgraceful 
Convention of W,pdgaon, fatal alike to the interests and good name 
of the Company. The army retired but the order countermanding 
the advance of the Bengal force was suspended.* 

This ill-starred venture of the Bombay army was at once repudiated 
by Hastings who felt the disgrace acutely, and wrote: “We have 
already disavowed the Convenoon of Wargaum. Would to God we 
could as easily efface the infamy which our national character has 
sustained”.* He considered, however, that the promise in the treaty 
made to Sindhia should be carried out, in return for his support. 
"The directors, on receiving the report of the convention, ordered the 
dismissal of Colonel Camac, Colonel Egerton and Colonel Gockbum 
from the Company’s service. The scheme deserved, indeed, no better 
fate in view of the impoUtic lines on which it was conceived and the 
lack of care devoted to its execution. It was in fact bom of pique, 
pique at the control exercised by the Supreme Government, and of the 
insane desire to show what Bombay could do on their own initiative, 
combined with a greater consideration for private interests than for 
the general good of the Company, the limited views of the commercial 
adventurer obscuHng the wider outlook required by statesmanship. 

Hornby, however, rose to the occasion. He also disavowed the 
convention,* which Camac had, indeed, no power to make, and at 
once took steps to recruit and improve his army. He believed, more- 
over, that Sindhia, who was known to be inimical to the French, 
would be open to an alliance, and he urged the payment to Mahadaji 
of the sum of 41*000 rupees settled under the Convention ofWadgaon. 

Colonel Leslie, who had been instructed to march with all speed 
to Bombay, had wasted time embroiling himself with the chiefi in 
Bundelkhand. When the detachment started, Nana had been atked 
to grant passports for the inarch. He objected, on the ground that 

I 1, 333~6> Aitdiison, TneUft, vi, 39. , 
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as the force was sent to counteract French machinations, its advance 
was now unncccssar)-, since St Lubin had go'ne. Dut Holkar and 
bmdiija, who feared that their possessions in Malwa micht suficr, 
agreed to allow the detachment a passage. Nana ultimately also 
granted permission, but secredy told his officers and the Bundelkhand 
chicls to oppose the ad vancc. Hastings, in viesvofLcsIic's incompetence, 
had decided to replace him hy his second-in-command. Colonel 
Coddard, and letters had been issued to the Dundclldiand chiefs, 
\ owing Colonel Leslies acts. At this moment, however, news 
3 Oclobcr, 1778. Goddard was a man of 
ry dilTerent calibre. He used the utmost tact, and advanced with 
“ ‘■‘'P’dity through Bhop,al, where N.awab Hayat Muhammad 
Klmn assisted him to the utmost ip, spite of Mar.itlia threau,' On 
N.arbada where, in accordance with 
■ Tthnnel^ ^ Jnstructiotis, lic awaitcd a communication from Mudaji 
’n™ V"' '”'? Wtistmgs hoped to form an alliance thus dr- 
■■nfor 3 d‘r^/™?r.' P"ty. But Mud.aji declined, and 

to eineS ‘‘ “'Sent appeals to Colonel Goddard 

Godtfird ww'l 'i j'tliough, by Hastings’s express orders, 
incumhenf ” ‘".t*'P^"tlcnt of Bombay control, he considered it was , 

Februarv 3 ° January, 1779, and Surat on 56 

LSo!,”'’ did Goddard bring this “fraa* 

Hasdnes hoH r ^ Hastings to a successful conclusion, and ai 
armffimuoL^of'a"’ ‘“"’.'.‘“'ly increase the prestige of the British 

says that the "^''“"S'“^“tlrcnccSulivan*{l779)Hasdngs 

Presidency had'H^T?? ’"“emblc enterprise of the Bombay 
Imd S no triS'f *■“ P“''!'“?> plans, but that Goddard’s march 
people of India ft, 'Peenlativc advantage as it had shown the 
goSment onhe n .t'?'™' ‘““'"'n the powers of the capital 
presidency and had d “"'“f and the feeble efforts of an inferior 
our asSanev 0„ '“id"’'!’ "“odes to confirm 

the council and the ®”'"i>ay Goddard was given a seat on 

Mahadaii '^•^1 ■ u T°" “P'otnnnander-in-chief.a 

somewhat alarmmcr .•* Remained but to continue the war, a 

Council had n™ f™T? ,’t.'" 'i"" *= 

Goddard who romnSn a Hasting^ had instructed 

make peace with rhe ^ ‘ under his orders,* to endeavolir to 

from acquiring arly setdfmem'l^ excluding the Frach 

however, to agree to Maratha territory. Hc^refus^, 

, agree to Hornby’s proposal to intervene and settle the 

‘ Dfiobal Xm, ... 


' Bhopal Slate GoietUer, p. jg. 
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quarrel between Govind Kao and Fatcli Singh GacJnvad. As regarded 
Sindhia, Goddard to wait until he showed a desire to foim an 
alliance before approaching him. At this time, however, Sindhia was 
secretly instigating hostilities against the Company .while simul- 
taneously sending his agents to talk platitudes at Bombay. 

Sindhih now saw that nothing was to be gained by supporting 
Raghunath Rao, whereas his hold over Nana would be strengthened 
if the ex-Peshwa returned to the English. He used his influence, 
therefore, to get Nana to grant the cx-Peshwa a jagir in Bundclkhand, 
and then connived at his escape from custody while proceeding there.* 
Raghunath Rao at once fled to the protection of Goddard, who made 
him an allowance of 50,000 rupees a month, which Hastings con- 
sidered excessive. No treaty wa^, however, arranged for liim, and 
from tins moment he drops out of practical politics, the support of 
one so unpopular with the whole of his compatriots being too ob\’ious 
a mistake to be continued. The English now became in name, as well 
as in fact, a principal in the struggle which ensued. 

Negotiations continued between Nana and General Goddard with- 
out any definite result until, at the end of the rains, Goddard Icamt 
of the formation of a confederacy' of the Marathas, the Nizam and 
Hyder *Ali, which was to make a series of simultaneous attacks on 
the English possessions. A final request to Nana for a definite reply 
elicited a reiteration of the demand for the surrender of Raghunath 
Rao and the restoration of Salscttc, as preliminaries. 

Without sending an answer to this demand, General Goddard 
proceeded to Bombay, where he expedited the dispatch of a force 
under Colonel Hartley, and obtained sanction to make a treaty wdth 
Fateh Singh Gaekwad. At tlie same time Hastings, in order to create 
a diversion in the north, entered into a treaty witJi the rana of Gohad, 
w'ho had always been a thorn in the side of the Marathas. 

On his return to Surat Goddard dismissed the vakils of Nana 
Phadnavis and opened negotiations with Fateh Singh who, however, 
gave no definite reply until Goddard, crossing the Tapti on 1 January, 
fjSo," captoed iSbabol, ow wbwb be signed a treaty (lib January) 
agreeing to assist General Goddard with a force of 3000 horse and 
cede the revenues of certain districts as soon as he was put in possession 
of Ahmadabad, the Peshwa^s possessions north of the Malii river 
being also made over to him. 

Goddard at Cnee marched on Ahmadabad, which rvas carried by 
assault by Colonel Hartley bn 15 February, eighty-one Europeans 
being killed and wounded including ten officers.® Sindhia and Holkar 
now advanced in support of the Peshwa, though horv far Sindhia was 
in earnest seems doubtful, as on reaching Baroda he released Farmer 
and Captain Stewart, the hostages for the Convention of Wadgaon, 

. ^ Forrest, Maratha StrUs, i, 387. » Idem, pp. 392-96. 

• Idm, pp. 397-99- 
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Mcl also sciil Ills agent, wlio assured General Gotlilard of his master’s 
friendly feelings towards the English and ofNai/a’s enmity. Goddard 
made no overtures, merely replying in the same vein, but requiring 
Sindlua, if he wished to treat, to send definite proposals within thre? 
days, tiius derc,ating any intention of the Maratha leader to keep him 
inactive until the dry se-ason was over. Nothing came ofthhse pour- 
• Paslcrs, wliile Sindhia began to negotiate with Govind Rao Caekwad, 
the rival of Fateh Singh. 

Goddard, finding negotiation useless, proceeded to attack. He 
advanced against the Maratbas and drove them back with severe 
OSS, but wjtliQul any material gain .as the enemy following ihcir’ 

r! •'»* ^ distance, in an cndca\x)ur 

to lead the English into a long fniiilcs-s pursuit. 

In spiicof protest from llombav, where the council wcrcurgingtlic 
* " Bassem, General Goddard refined to leave Gujarat, 

as « would have mc.ant abandoning his ally Fateh Singh GaeU-ad. 
snrr.!.. i } U® Summer found the fortunes of the English at a . 

thJ^N ? u' eabausted, in all three priuideneies; 

he uaS of M "" CtiniaUe up to 

eniefla,^. I ““PPo^inE 'I'c Maratbas; and feats were 

E “;'',P"’'>“on ofa Frencli fleet on the c.ast coast, 

incluflino il ^®”.^‘^®’®^^iiri',^SfmcnuofminorimportancctookpIace, 

including ti c seizure of Kalyan (October, i sOo).' 
cr^md 0 / Hastings never lost his head. He 

from Beneal m ‘H^P^Ifl'inB Captain ropliam 

caoTurin/ Ao r J’’'!-",'''.' '^"oV Caprain topham aller 

Gwalior whirl, ho fifty miles from Kalpi, advaneed to 

1780 - This an a brilliant niglit cscahadc on 3 ekugnst, 

^poVtance in ftf ofv was cChr grrater 

uTn Ihrouehu m al"-a>’ been looked 

prestige of ^hc Furrst^ ^ 'niprcgnablc, and its capture raised the 
Laurence LlRan„®otT”™““^^^^ Hastings ’writing to 

”I shall begin hv r A“SPSt, 1780,® thus refers to this episode: 

• . .an ofl'a Sreatest importanee 

described "^it i.'ih l *1**® country the clfcct is not to be 

perhaps evVn'^o*' •'‘'F '"dwan”. But it also had another, and 

Wongedrv^iSavT;, -."'i ""“"l ¥ 

abandoning his colleagues. ““ 

ha/aSS'thr of ‘ho eonfedefacy. ’ 

his son Chimnajl Sst CutSTl'".’ ”r 

seriously aiding the cause “ fta had no real intenUon of 

r ng me cause, he sras easUy bought off by Hastings.* 


Forrcl. ^ 


fiw< Mim CaIfnJar, 1B23, u, 93 
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Mudaji-had, in fact, himself originally informed Warren Hastings of 
the confederacy formed between Nana Phadnavis, the Nizam, and 
Hyder ’Ali, also intimating that the obligation to attack Bengal had 
been laid upon him, and that he could not refuse to obey. His son 
Chimnaji was, however, Instructed to delay his march as much as 
possible.jThis he effectually contrived to do, reaching the Bengal 
border in May, i?8o, instead of in October, 1779, as he might have 
done. Hastings, well aware of the enmity which c-risted, the alliance 
notwithstanding, between the Poona ministers and Hyder ’Ah, asked 
Mudaji if he would act as mediator between the English and Nana 
Phadnavis, and even sent him a draft treaty. But these negotiations 
came to nothing. Hastings then deputed David Anderson to inter- 
view Chimnaji and inform him that a force, under Colonel Pearse, 
was marching from Bengal to Madras,' and to ask for his assistance 
for the detachment. This was granted, and the promise most faith- 
fully kept. Anderson then went to Cuttack where he induced Mudaji 
to recall his forces on the payment of fifteen lakhs. The Nizam took 
no active part in the proceedings of tlie confederacy. 

In October General Goddard advanced on Bassein and, starting 
operations against the fort In November, captured it on 1 1 December. 
The fall of Bassein ^vas a very serious blow to Nana, as besides the 
loss ofa stronghold the moral effect of the victory was almost as great 
as that caused by the capture of Gvvalior, o^ving to the fact that it 
had been taken from the Portuguese in 1739 and thus represented 
a victory over Europeans. 

Goddard in 1781 received orders to conclude peace if he saw any 
chance of effecting jt. The Madras Presidency, in particular, was 
amdous for a cessaUon of hostilities, ascribing the attacks made on 
them by Hyder ’Ali to the support of Raghunalh Rao and the 
consequent war. Sir Eyre Cootc, at this time in Southern India, 
wote to Goddard in the strongest terms pointing out that he must 
impose upon him as a duty he owed to his king, his country and his 
employers to leave no means untried to effect a peace.* He also wrote 
in similar strain to the Bengal Coundl (March, 1781). He says, 

I have frequently declared it to you, gentlemen, as my firm opinion that tve are 
altogether unequal to the difficult and dangerous contention in which we are now 
. .and I must once more call upon you. . .to apply the least dangerous 
and least expemive means whereof a change may be spcroily brought about on 
a system of policy so ruinous in itself and so destructive to their [the Company’s! 
interests.* * t y r J 

After the capture of Bassein Goddard moved up and forced the 
Bhor Ghat pass. But he allowed himself to be delayed in negotiations, 
which l^ana began in order to give himself time to bring up more 

1 Forrest, Sileclionsfrom the State Papers in the Fereign Department, ir, 749. 

* Forrest, Maratha Series, i, 445-7. 

* Forrest, Selections from the State Papers in the Feretgn Department, ni, 760, 
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troops. HoHar and Hari Pant advanced with a large force and when 
Coddard, seeing that the negotiations were leading to nothing, tried 
to rcure on Kdyan and Bombay’, he was attacked fiercely and lost 
, 400 men k^ed and wounded. This it may be noted tvas the only 
reverse Goddard ever suffered. ^ 

Sindhia who had hastened northwards on the faU of Grfor was 
defeated on 16 February. 1781, at Sipri (now Shivpuri) by Major 

r'l” r”' “ J™'* “ support the rana of 

Gohad. The effect of the fall of Gwalior and of Bassein, his osvn defeat 
and the e^ancement of his rival Holkar's reputation by the yictory 
at Bhor Ghat, convmced Sindhia that his real advantage lay in 
coming to early terms with the English, and he never again took up 
arms against them. He opened negotiations with Colonel Muir and 
3 '3 .Polober, 1781.1 By this treaty Sindhia agreed 

to retire to Ujjam while Colonel Muir rccrosscd the Jumna. But the 
^Sreewent was that b'y which Mahadajl 
a ‘'""loai the ministers and the English 

and so stand guarantee for its observance. 

Tanimr!f^ 4 fl^^ ^ news, deputed David Anderson, in 

to A,^’ 102 , svith full powers to conclude a treaty.! His instmetions 
“ h ktter dated 4 November, 1781, ftom 
male. ' 11'^ point which Anderson tvas to bear in mind were: to 
all enemiVi Sindhia’smediationagainst 

Kac^Zli,. ".POtbcular against Hyder 'Ali; otheniise Anply 
the war restored all territory gained damg 

Singh Gacltw£l • a of Ahmadabad and lands granted to Fateh 
Basfdn made Jor Raghunath Kao; 

Treaty of Puran^l, r'™ if all the lands obtained by the 

isSand^en?erof C\V“'’?^^^^ ““P' Salsette and Ac 
dered the r.u retention of Bassein hin- 

he done hostile to ih ° ^ given up ; nothing was to 

inclurdtlLVnSty’ML^^^^ 

to make Us m™ ‘I*’' “ 

hibited frnm f^«yT,r^• ’ other European nations were to be pro 

iverrtrrel& ^P-“= 

negotiations, was at 

undisturbed he issurd^th^*^^*^’ almost in their hands, yet, wholly 

he refer to this *“ ** 

as having “conSri a Pii^o i" one of his l«eis 

Sindia in the most desn. “®^”*”ogotiation of peace with Mahdajee 
mmt desperate penod of my distresses",! Andeison 

- “• », 8,31 Ailchi-!. 

* Ghig, Ofpartrr:nit,W,Bsi-a. 
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joined Mahadaji Sindhia, who -was acting as our mtermediar> , and on 
1 7 May the Treaty Salbai Avas signed ^ 

The Treaty of Salbai contains se\enteen clauses, tlie chief stipula* 
tions being that the whole of the territory conquered since the Treaty 
of Purandhar (1776) should be restored, together wth three lakhs’ 
worth ofire\ enue at Broach , the Gaekwad’s possessions to be restored 
to ivhat they nere before the war, m 1775, Raghunath Rao, ivathm 
three months from the signing of the treaty, to fix on a place of 
residence, receixong no further help from the English, the Peshiva 
undertaking to pay him an allowance of 25,000 rupees a month, if 
he would of his own accord repair to Smdhia, Hyder ’Ah to return 
all temtory recently taken from the English, and the nawab of Arcot, 
and the Peshwa and the Enghsji undertook that tlieir several allies 
should remain at peace ivith one another 
Anderson wnting about these negotiations (27 February, 1783) 
remarks on Smdfiia’s difficulties as intermediary ow^ng to differences 
among the mimstcrs at Poona, the opposition of his rival Holkar, who 
was supported by Han Pant, and the Nizam’s intngucs ® The treaty 
was ratified on ao December, 1782, but the final adjustments were 
delayed by Nana till the next year, as he was still striving for the 
restoration of Salsctte and was, in fact, secretly intriguing \nth Hyder 
’All m hopes of being able to reject tlie treaty altogether 

But on 7 December, 1782, Hyder ’Ali had died In any case his 
support would have been unLkely, as he was said to be convinced of 
the futility of opposing these new forces which had entered the arena 
of Indian politics, and to have left a written message for his son Tipu 
enjoining him to make peace with the English on any terms, and so 
avoid ruinmg himself, advice which Tipu did not follow Hyder ’Ah’s 
death obliged Nana to ratify the treaty, which he did not do until 
20 February, 1783 

The importance of this treaty, which placed the political relations 
of the English and the Marathas on an entirely new and definite 
footing, cannot be over estimated It formed the turning point m the 

for twenty years, and, ^vithout the acquisition of any fresh territory, 
It established, beyond dispute, the dominance of the British as con- 
trolUng factor in Indian politics, their subsequent rise in 1818 to the 
position of the paramount power, being an inevitable result of the 
position gamed»by the Treaty of Salbai 
No greater vindication of Hastings’s policy can be asked for than 
this successful termination of seven years of constant struggling, no 
finer monument be raised to his courage, talents and amazing powers 
of orgapisation — for it was he, single-handed, who found money and 
men, and steered the political course which led to victory 

I Gleig o/r nl II chap xu, Attduson Tnalw tv, 41 
Forrest, Seleehonsfrom the Stab Papers m He Foreigrt Department nt, 929 
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It forms the turmng-pomt mMahadajfs career Mahadaji and Nana 
were both desirous of forcing Tipu to conform tf the Treaty of Salbai 
in order that he should figure as a tnbutary, but each of them wished 
to claim the whole credit for doing so and Sindhia was not prepared 
to abrogate his newly-Ktabbshcd independence of Poona by shanng 
that credit with Nana Hitherto, though he had often disregarded 
orders, Mahadaji had considered himself a vassal of the Peshwa, and 
had generally acted m conformity with the wishes of his chief During 
the next twelve years, however, assured that the English would leaie 
him a free hand, he becomes the most prominent actor on the stage 
of Indian history, pursuing with quiet tenacity, but without ever 
forgetting, as his successor did, the limits of his strength, his policy 
of personal aggrandisement, a poljcy, moreover, which, to a very 
large extent, determined the general course of events in India, up 
to his death m 1 794 
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THE CARNATIC, 1761-84 

In the ■^Carnatic the course of events was very different from that 
in Bengal. In both provinces the English had attained military 
supremacy; but in the south they did not follow this up by the almost 
immediate assumption of political control. The reasons for the differ- 
ence seem to be that with the overthrow of the French the Carnatic 
had become a secondary area not rich enough to provohe direct 
administration or to bring the interests of the nawab and the Com- 
pany’s servants into direct confiiit. The pet vice of the latter in the 
Carnatic was indeed quite different from that which prevailed in 
Bengal. In Bengal they had sought to trade untaxed; in the Camatic 
they found their easiest advantage to lie in lending money to the 
nawab. Muhammad ’Ali had from the first found himself in em- 
barrassed circumstances. The war with the French had been carried 
on at his expense though largely with the Company’s funds ; so that 
the fall of Pondichcry found him with a debt of 22,25,373 pagodas 
owng to the Company. In 1766 thb had been reduced to 13,65,104 
pagodas ; but in reality his financial position had grown worse instead 
of better, for at the later date he owed private creditors a sum 
exceeding that which he had owed the Company in 1761. These 
private loans had been borrowed at the high rates of interest pre* 
vailing in the country— at first from 30 to 36 per cent . ; then 25 per 
cent. ; and then on the intervention of the governor, to so per 
cent. When quesdoned, the nawab stated, probably ivith truth, that 
he would have had to pay higher rates to Indian lendcis. In 1766 
the interest was reduced by the Company’s orders to lO per cent. 
The existence of this large private debt, which so far from bang 
liquidated Avent on increasing throughout the ivhole of -Muhammad 
’AJi’s government, branching out into aJJ those dj\ers frmds ivhich 
Burhe enumerated with such passionate emphasis, affected the ^vhole 
of the relations between the English and the A’airah Balajah, as he 
became after Clive’s Treaty of Allahabad. Haii^ the control of so 
large a portion of the private savings of the setdenieD^ the nawab 
was able to exercise a most unwholesomeiDfiaescem-er the policj' of 
the fjouncU, particularly in regard to Taiyore; and iras sure of a 
following even when the Company or the go^-emor -was positi\elv 
opposed to his designs. Not a gmaror bet was corrupted bv his 
bribes or calumniated by his haO^. fora time at least the finanaa^ 
mterests' thus created domicateti Madras £a the person of 
f w i probafci) nofqcrtedeferviDg all the stricn-'^ 

01 Burhe, undoubtedly subordhzucd pabEc afiairs to the 

on V 
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of pnvate concerns The true history of the penod tviU perhaps 
never be wntten The persons pnncip^y concerned did not entrust 
their designs to the publicity of the Company’s records, and though 
a certain number of pnvate papers ha\e come to light, many others 
have been destroyed or concealed , so that sve are often left to guess 
at what actually happened 

While the French war was still continuing, there was a strong 
inclination on the part of the council to take over the direct ad 
ininistration of the temtory secured by the Company’s arms But 
the nawab’s protests and perhaps more solid arguments mduced the 
council to abandon that idea,* nor, even under the pressure of 
circumstances did it m fact proceed to that extremity Probably the 
financial help which was received from Bengal saved the nawab’s 
m^pendence At the fall of Pondiihery he found his nominal power 
undimimshed He had granted to the Company the district imme- 
diately surrounding Madras and mortgaged other parts of his 
dominions, but the English displayed no desire to take any part in the 
administration of these areas and even in the Company’s jagir the 
re^ue ^vas ultimately leased out to the nawab himself 
/ij ” south the fint ostensible exercise of power resulted from 
GJive s Treaty of Allahabad Among the other grants which he 
secured from Shah ’Alam was one exempting Walajah from his 
traditional dependence on the Deccan and another for the Northern 
fif’*XT”’ time of French greatness had been granted b> 

the Nizam to Bussy, and ivhich after the expulsion of the French had 
this time the feeble pnnee 
Kii/i u bad had such difficulty m maintaining at Hyderabad 

P“^ death, by his more vigorous brother 
sarknn! already made more than one offer of the 

nnt ^ English on condition of military help, but these had 

Its Company». strong desire to hmit 

UD of which are obscure, to set 

remctS?m^ ^ ’All had also been 

stenfS English dissuasion * However, the English now tool 
intStTi^cfP' of 1765 into effect CaiUaud ^vas sent up 

resStani succeeded m occupying them practically tvithout 

silently arnm^ expected that Nizam ’Ah would 

end CailIa?Tf1 ^wmembennent of his domimons In the 

irNovem^r Hyderabad to settle the.disputc, and on 

foll^ntr teS a treaty ^vlth Nizam ’Ah on the 

agreed ‘Vo *" ^ ®^the five sarkars the Company 

greed to have a body of troops ready to settle the affairs of His 

trmber 1757 om 175^ p pp 1464^7 29 August and ■ 

« J S'-'-’” 
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Highness’s government in everything that is right and proper, when- 
ever required”, buj it retained liberty to wlhdraw the troops if 
demanded by the safety of the English settlements', and it was to pay 
a tribute of nine lahhs a year in each year in %vhich its military 
assistance %vas not required. By a final article the Nizam was to assist 
the English when needcdA This agreement %vas pointed directly at 
Hyder ’Ali, against whom the Nizam had already entered into an 
alliance ^vith the Marathas, and with whom now the English were 
inevitably embroDed. The Company condemned the negotiations as 
showing great lack of firmness. 

Hyder ’Ali, who had very recently established his po^ver in Mysore, 
was the son of a soldier who had risen to the post of commandant of 
the fortress of Bangalore. Durjng the Seven Years* War he had 
coquetted wth the idea of assisting the French, but had judged the 
situation too correctly to involve himself in their failing fortunes. 
Instead, he had “succeeded in placing himself in the position of the 
chief minister — the dalavay — seizing the person of Khande Rao, the 
last holder of that post, and keeping liim imprisoned in an iron cage 
until he died. The raja was kept a prisoner in his palace, and shown 
to the people once a year; but altogether ceased to enjoy power or 
influence, ^e new ruler of Mysore was an unlettered soldier, but a 
man of great energy and talent. His main preoccupation was the 
extension of his dominions. He quickly extended his rule to the 
Malabar Coast; but when he turned his attention to the north he 
found his way blocked by the Marathas and the Nizam. Meanwhile 
his conquests on the Malabar Coast had brought him into contact 
with the English factories there. At first the Bombay Presidency 
was in favour of an agreement. It decided to afford Hyder facili- 
ties for building fighting vessck in the Marine Yard at Bombay; 
and hoped that Madras would be able to accommodate the disputes 
subsisting between Hyder and Walajah. Hyder also hoped for 
advantages from supplies of arms and gunpowder from the English, 
and offered his alliance, both parties affording military help to the 
w case. ^ wesd. va yiefi CziU-aad’a iiezity 

\vith the Nizam. But by then Hyder’s conquests of the petty Nair 
chiefs with whom the English were in alliance had on the whole 
indisposed the Bombay Government to any formal alliance with 
its restless ndghbour, though it \vas at the same time anxious 
to avoid hostilities if possible.* In the meantime, as has been seen, 
the Madras Government had agreed to assist the Nizam against 
Hyder as the price of the cession of the Northern Sarkars, rather than 
face the probable alternative of an alliance between Hyder ’Ali and 
the Niz^m against Walajah. 

^ C^iUaud's proceedings on this mmion arc recorded in two volumes {Mthlary Suniints, 
3 «- 3 a) m the Madras Record Office. 

* Porrest, Bombay SeUclions,Ti, 123-31. 
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English hopes rested on the tnple alliance of themselves, the Nizam, 
and the Marathas But the MaratUas, who were first m the field, 
were quickly bought off by Hyder The Nizam, accompanied by a 
detachment under the command of General Joseph Smith, mvaded 
Mysore, and advanced within sight of Bangalore But the attack 
was not seriously pressed home, the invaders entered M^-sore on 
29 April, 1767, but all the time Mahfiiz Khan (brother and rival of 
Walajah) remained m the Nizam’s camp as Hyder’s agent, man) 
letters passed between the enemies, and a secret understanding was 
reached, probably while the Nizam was still before Bangalore.^ 
Thus the English were abandoned by the alhes on whose assistance 
they had rehed, and left by themselves to encounter the full brunt 
of Hyder’s attack They had mdeed managed matters \vith a great 
wantofskUl ^ s 6 

The war which followed (August, 1 767, to April, 1 769) was one of 
tactical success and strategic failure m the Carnatic At Changama 
^°’^*^i™''annamalai Srmth succeeded in dnving Hyder off the field 
of battle, and after the severe lessons which he received on those 
occ«ioiw, Hyder was careful how he ventured withm the reach of 
the English infantry, but these successes Jed to nothing llie English 
leaders had not at their disposal suffiaent bodies of cavalry to keep the 
enemy s horse out of the Carnatic They were further distracted by 
penon^ jealousies between Smith, the senior commander, ana 
Colcmel Wood, the favourite of the council And they were harassed 
by the appomtment of “field*deputies’* sent by the council to keep 
watch over their movements On 23 February, 1 768, theNizammade 
peace with the English m the same irresponsible marmer as he had 
broken with them, confirming his previous treaty engagements, con 
sentmg to a bmitation of the forces which the English were obliged 
S ° demand to two battalions and six guns, and ceding 

to tne Company the diwanni of Mysore when that country should 
^ve been conquered from the enemy About the same time the 
^mbay forces managed to capture the town ofMangalore, but the 
defended when Hyder appeared to recover it, and the 
pwee with the Nizam made blfle difference to the coume of the war 
tVi ravages of the enemy home, so that 

finance were dried up, and, finall), 
oPMarch, 1769, Hyder appeared before Madr^ 
failed trt of cavalry, and when Smith had conspicuously 

naivab’s country, the Mddr^ 
STs had to do^so on Hy^der’s 

S^erous enough, but mcluded the burden of a 

of the nolitiral rf ffi ° Madras Counal was stdl far fifom free 

of the pohucal difficulties m which it had become mvolved In the 

Orme MSS Vanous lo and Cosby's Journal (BnL 
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following year a further treaty was concluded bet>veen Hyder and 
the Bombay GovemMent, which thereby secured further commercial 
privileges.^ 

, The general conduct of the war, incompetent as it had been, was 
a small evil compared with the purposdess, undecided policy by 
which id was preceded and followed- At this time the interests of 
Southern and Western India were closely connected; the Marathas, 
the Nizam, Hyder ’Ali, and the English at Bombay and Madras, were 
in close and intimate association from which they could not escape. 
Moreover, the interests of the three Indian powers were mutually 
destructive. The one certain thing about the situation was that an 
alliance between any two of them against the third would be only 
temporary, and would be dissolved by its own success. In these 
circumstances the obvious course for the English was to avoid en- 
tanglements with any of the parties. But what they did was to ally 
themselves first with the Nizam, then with Hyder, and then with a 
party of the Marathas, w'ithout any clear idea of the responsibilities 
to which tliey were pledging themselves, and without the vigour to 
carry out the responsibilities which they had undertaken. But we 
must remember that they had ccrt^n excuses for the imbecility of 
their policy. In the first place their interests were divided between 
the rival presidencies of Madras and Bombay; and when under the 
Reguladng Act the government of Bengal tried to impose on the 
subordinate presidencies a common policy, its action was neutralised 
by the jealousies of the minor governments for each other and for the 
Supreme Government. In the second place the action of the Madras 
Presidency was hampered by the conduct of its protigl the nawab 
Walajah. He was jeious of the superior rank of the Nizam; he was 
jealous of the assumed and (in his eyes) illegitimate rank of Hyder; 
he was jealous of the influence which the English claimed to exercise 
in his councils in virtue of the military power which alone preserved 
his position in the face of an en^y incomparably his superior in 
vigour and talent. So that while the English had imposed on them- 
^selves the impossible duties of assisting both the Nizam and Hyder 
in their various policies, the nawab was always seeking to impose on 
them the further duty, hardly more inconsistent with their treaty 
obhgadons, of assisting the Marathas. In the third place the local 
governments were always liable to the interference of the home 
authorities, sonietimcs ill-infonned, sometimes ill-authorised, but at 
this time generally incalculable, 

‘ illustrated by the arrival of a small naval squadron 

m Indian waters, under^ the command- of Sir John Lindsay, who 
proceeded to take an active, authorised, but iUegitiraate part in the 
pohtics^ of Madras. 'His appointment was the result of a series 
of intrigues in England in which the ministry was on the whole 

* Duprt to Orme, lo June, 1769 (Love, a, 599); Auber, i, a66. 
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discreditablyconcemed. The discussions of 1766-7 had left Ihemimjtry 

decidedly inclined to interfere in the conduct oV Indian affairs - and 
occasions were not wanting to provide it with excuses. .In 1768 on 
^e netvs that the government of Bengal had aUowed the French at 
Chandernagore to mount carman on their walls contrary to the treaty 
of Paris, Shelburne had written svith some justification: ' 

I cannot conceid from you ^ Majesty’s surprise that so extraordinary a tniiH- 
yuon mth a forognpower. by which the aihcles of a treaty of peace Sve been 

authonty ofthc Company’s 

servants and have received your approbaUon at home, without vour 

In the Mowing year complainB wire received from the ambassador 
at Constantinople about the conduct of the Company’s servants in 

onenTuo u ‘ Cumpany gave an 

of Frenet? ^ tnu^tTy by asking for naval assistance on an alarm 
nn«n(r niomcDt the Company was pro 
F'rafVon mb Supervisors to Inth'a with extraordmary powen. 

the occasioito try 

suevestedrhntth^°^^°^^^*^^® “ proposed commission; he 
SFSkell w ? “"tmander of the navalTorce which the Company 
r^h:et?hv n **■' supervisors." This pro^ 
About the tune that these affairs were 
from ^e nawnh from Madras John Maepherson on a mission 

InTam:n?Sha1g«“o'St 4 “V? 

him “emm*. /.Tpsef,.;,-.! ' acc«s to the nawab on the pretext ofsho\mg 
lanthom” < Hr t phenomenon of the magic 

St muih m ur?r“ P^^^ded Grefton that the nawab 

Suld Z aSr^m *ttt. as the Company 

demanded, was 

communicated tn r> ^ secret commjssion, which ^vas not 
plenipotentiary on bchaSrlS' '"'P°'*'=.™'g him not only to act as 
but £so to t2aSie imo ,V * =dl the princes of India, 

Company’s servants on the ^SnSdeS’cSh 

[in the Treaty of Paris] . . Jt 1 ^ favour at the^mpan/s requ^ 

• stne^t enquiry into their conduct pleasure^at you 

in order to judge ho^v far it has of Arcot since the last p«« 

tions.”* *■ r « aas coincided with His Majesty’s friendJy dcclara- 

owne House MSS, No* 99^- 
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* Harland to RoSd ,& *«•)• ^ 

NVeymouth to Lindsay, Secret, i'? Miscellaneous, no, p.’l95)' 
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LINDSAY*S MISSION 

Lindsay arrived at Bombay early in 1770 and after some preliminary 
enquiries into the pcJsition of the Marathas, sailed for Madras. His 
secret mission naturally involved him in disputes wth^ the council, 
which knew nothing of it, and had received no instructions to admit 
him to ^ part in its political deliberations. The result was that the 
commodore was thrown, into the nawab’s arms and adopted his 
political views. He advocated an alliance tvith the Marathas and 
the abandonment of the treaty with Hyder; and interfered at Bombay 
to prevent the council there from entering into a treaty promising 
Hyder the same friendship and support that had been promised by 
the Treaty of Madras. In the course of the war between Hyder and 
Madhu Rao in 1770-1 Lindsay did his utmost to bring the Com- 
pany in on the side of the Mara^has; and his successor, Hariand, in 
1771, actually threatened to enter into negotiations and frame a 
treaty with Madhu Rao on bis otvn account. When the council 
objected that that would be a eolation of its treaty with Hyder, 
Hariand replied: 

Should it be found catpedieot to enter into an alliance with any Indian power for 
the preservation of the Camatick, for tiie security of the possessions of the East 
India Company, in it, and to give a probability of permanency to the British 
interests in this country, which may be Incompatible with the agreement you made 
with Hyder Ally, in 1769, it would be so far from a breach of national faith that 
even as private persons you stand exculpated.* 

The threatened treaty was indeed avoided. But backed by the 
plenipotentiary on the one side, and the corrupt influences of the 
private debt on the other, the nawab became irresistible and exacted 
from the council its agreement to the attack and capture of the little 
Wngdom of Tanjore. Its relations with the nawab were regulated by 
a treaty of 1 762 which Bigot, the governor, and the council of that time 
had forced upon the nawab. It was alleged that the raja ha 3 violated 
its terms partly by neglect to pay the stipulated tribute, and partly 
by hostile intrigues with Hyder *Ali and with Yusuf Khan, the sepoy 
commandant who had rebelled at Madura and whom it had taken 
the English long months and considerable efforts to reduce. The first 
attack took place in 1771 ; but on that occasion the raja was allowed 
to remain on terms. But two years later he was again attacked, and 
this time his kingdom was annexed to the nawab’s possesions. About 
the same time English expeditions were sent to reduce the two great 
southern poligah of Ramnad and Sivaganga. 

These acquisitions caused much stir in England. By some, and by 
the Burkes in particular, they were attributed to tlie corrupt intrigues 
of the Company’s ser\'ants. A whole pamphlet literature sprang up 
on the subject, fathered by the Burkes and their friends on the one 
side, and by the two Maephersons on the other. The truth of the 
matter, as dbtinguished from the mere exlemal facts, remains very 
* Hariand to Dupr^, etc., 45 December, 1771 (PJt.O., C.O. 77-22). 
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obscur^ It is certain tliat the presidents, liouchicr and Wjnch, \^crc 
cxcccdingl)' a\ ersc lo these extauions of t]jc nav. Lb’s pow cr : and these 
c\cnts \N(« associated \>itli and roUo\%cd b) furious disputes between 
tlic nawab and the Madras authonues. Matters became worse when 
die Compan) sent orders tiiai Tanjorc ssas to be gi\cn back to the 
raja. Grorge Pigot, who had so disimguuhcd himself in Ac Sc^■al 
scars War and had bought liinuclf an Iruh baron), returned as 
pvernor for a second term to put these orders into execution. Tlis 
brought lum into violent collision not only with the nawab but also 
wiUi the creditors, Benficld at Uicir head, who Iiad acquired mterats 
m 1 anjorc w Inch w ere injured by the orders for its retrocession. The) 
were su^pporicd b) a majoniy of Uic council and by the commander* 
m-chicf, bir Robert klctchcr, who Jiad formcrl) diipla)cd his talent 
lor intrigue m die officers’ muuny in Bengal. Pigol claimed, as did 
bastings m like ease, to have die power ol adjoum-ng die council at 
nu pleasure and of refusing to put motions ofwhicli he disapproved. 
tS:, . Hasunp, he aticmntcd to csiablisli his claims b) movie? 
frnm opponcnts, and thus excluding Uicm 
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mem? ' >car uhile mill in conBar- 

onb'*cvrd?d'a'll ‘I"' of the na« ab's pou cr. He had no! 
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of the Comnanv InH “"“S nndcr die explicit oricis 
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judgrd ialcri&r.. f “‘"’“'“"'T t'onts in liengal ho« far the dh 
English eovemmfnf "cakened die stabQiiy of the 

unul Put's India Act* ^ w balance to be rcstor^ 

Indian affairs In thf ^ ”='CS<nbhshcd one effective control over 

thecTnaSTere “cedLSTaT^^^^ PVl‘> 

their pumshn?St wm Court o'f King’s ^ch 
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ofBalsar. as coSraSer Hector Manro, the hero 

. as comraander-inKihier Rumbold, against uhom at a later 
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RUMBOLD’S NEGOTIATIONS 

date ^vas exhibited a bill of pains and penalties, was accused of having 
displayed great com^tion in his admimsiration. But the principal 
evidence of his having done so consists in his ha\’ing summoned the 
zamindars of the Nordiem Sarkars down to Madras in order to make 
a settlement wth them. This was taking that very profitable business 
out of the hands of the local chiefs, and probably explains why such ' 
an ‘Outcry was raised against what may well have been a perfectly 
innocent and even meritorious acUon. 

But Rum,boId’s political conduct was more open to criticism. He 
was reluctant to follQ\s' the lead of the government of Bengal, and 
succeeded in provoking the resentment of the Nizam at the very time 
when the war with the Marathas made good relations with the other 
powers of India of supreme importance. Under the treaty of 1766 
as revised in 1768 the Company held the Northern Sarkars on con- 
dition of paying an annual tribute of nine lakhs of rupees. As the 
sarkar of Guntoor had been granted for life to Nizam ^Ui’s brother, 
Basalat Jang, a deduction of two lakhs Avas made on that account; 
so that in fact the Company only held four out of the five sarkars ant! 
owed a tribute ofsev’cn lakhs. Tiiis was a heavy burden; and BasaJat 
Jang had used his liberty to entertain a body of French troops on 
whom the EngUsh naturally looked with suspicion. In these circum- 
stances war with the French broke out in 1778 and was followed by 
the immediate reduction of Pondichery by Munro. So far all was 
well. But Rumbold proceeded to attempt to secure the sarkar of 
Guntoor by direct negotiations with Basalat Jang. In thb he suc- 
ceeded; and at once the district tvas leased to Walajali. To the Nizam, 
ruffled by such conduct, he then proposed that the Companyshotdd 
discontinue its payment of tribute. His reasoning on this head is 
difficult to understand. He ai^cd that the Nizam had broken the 
treaty of 1768 by taking into his service the French troops who had 
been driven from that of Basalat Jang; that tliis of itself rci-CT-wi tlie 
Company from any obligations Avhich it had under the treaty; and 
that the Nizam was likely to KXfwgjise. »his, and "in. »hn. 
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'.'1"-"’' “T '^F>»y “ •<> OCTdic. . .amct of.ulhority «i0. 
a %ieworraum5 Uic»r auihonty at Uiccxpcnjc ofoun.(,.,> 

Madras dismissed Ilollond for having communicated his instructions 
to Bengal and Jiaving obeyed the orders of that government; but in 
the long run was obliged to yield so far as to restore Gunioor to 
BasaJal Jang, although that was deferred until the opemne of the 
becond M>-sorc \Var had robbed ihb action of all appearance of 
grace or goodwill. Tlic net result was that the Nizam was scriouslv 
indis^sed against the English at the very- moment when his goodmO 
would have been more \-aluablc than at any time since the lasiwzr 
^\ath Hyder. 

Hyder too was alienated from them at the same time and in part by 
the same tram of e\cnis, He had tong had his eye on the sarkar of 
untoor and wm much offended at tlic Englbh attempts to gain 
jwssttsion of It. By way of signifying his annoyancohe prevented the 
marching to occupy it from moving through his tern- 
. The war with the trench gave him further motives for anger. 
By rcMon of hu conquests on the Malabar Coast he claimed fuU 
wvwcignly over the whole area, including tlic European settlements. 

"f'.'" acknowledged this claim; the English in 
K rejected u; and now, in defiance ofhb warning that 

xW.!? ^ Malia as lying under hb protection, 

wuncU dispatched an expedition wliich besieged and 
all probability what indbposed liim much more 
Siv kf^ thee circumstances was tlic fact that he had been 

drfrn? n ® that treaty of offenshe and 

catS o.,? tr", concluded in 1769 but nesrr 

in view nl*/. ***^ o\-crturc with that end 

cnoSo ? * 770 ;* but while they were ready 

cS f friendship, which in fact would hav^ 

He had ther^r ° "°^hjng, they had evaded hb principal demand. 
W nothing was to be gained 

outbreak nfd Tf®’ and turned hb attention to the French. The 
he wS nof. i MaraUia War gax-c him a furUicr opening, of which 
andZ w between Rumbold 

Thes? rliom bis northern fronticis. 

Ure“on?t^e^v w bim to decide to attack his 

' middle of i^yBo. ^"S*bh ijrotcctors, in the 

•" 1779 the missionary Siva^ 
but threatening misaS mtenUons and got nothing from him 
‘ ">Ksagcs. In January. 1780, Gcoi^e Gny/a Com- 

» Idem, 33 October, Consultauons, 4 July, 1778. 
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pauy’s servant, was sent with a similar intention, but Hyder refused 
to accept the presents witli which he was charged ^ In ordinary 
circumstances this would have been wanung sufficient But un- 
luckily about this time a regiment of king’s troops— Macleod’s 
Highlanders— arrived at Madras, and the council easily penuaded 
Itself that^yder would not dare to attack the English now that they 
had received this accession of strength Early in April Rumbold, 
whose health had been for some tune but indifferent, sailed for 
England, without any real apprehensions of the storm that Nvas 
overhanging the presidency After the event his contemporary 
enemies accused him of having known of Hyder’s intentions and fled 
from the dangers which he had brought about But m fact he does 
not seem to have displayed morc» than that very ordinary degree of 
bbndness ivhich all but men of extraordinaiy gifts display m the face 
of the future ® Rjimbold’s own talents were not such as to make his 
presence or absence a matter of great concern But unhappily he 
left the chair to a man, John Whitehill, who in many ways recalls 
the character of Foote’s Jfabob, Sir Matthew Mite To mediocre talent 
he joined a passionate acquisitive temperament, impatient of oppo- 
sition, incapable of cool judgment He was believed to have shared 
in the corruption which had distinguished the revenue collections in 
the sarkars, and to have been concerned m the equipment of a French 
pnvateer Unluckily too the commander m chirf, Munro, ivas a man 
whose best days were long past, pcnonally honest, be was also slow- 
mmded, irresolute in an emergency, unable to profit by the ideas of 
other people He could see no reason for opposing the governor so 
long as the latter did not interfere with his military plans Rumbold’s 
departure left the Sdect Committee, to which was entrusted the 
conduct of political affairs, reduced to four members, so that the 
governor and commander-in chief, so long as they agreed, had full 
control of the situation At an earlier time the disputes behveen those 
high personages had almost brought Madras to rum, but now their 
agreement went nearer still to produce the same unhappy end 
Despite the warnings they received of Hyder’s preparations, they were 
united in a foolish optimism which they did not abandon till they 
received the news (23 July) that his horse was already ravaging the 
Carnatic 

Even then they did not reahse the senousness of the position With 
that contempt df the enemy, which, as Macleod observed, generally 
leadl to “a damned rap over the knuckles”,® Munro resolved to 
concentrate his forces at Conjeeveram instead of near Madras, with 
the result tliat the active Hyder intercepted and destroyed at Pohlur 
a detachment marching under Colonel Bailhe from the northward 

X Home Miscdlancous 450 pp j jg 

Rumbold s minute ap Madras Mtl Coosultatioiu, i Apn! 1780 p 440 
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The action passed so close to the main body of the English that thc\- 
he^d the guns firing, and, had Munro mo^t^d resolutely tow-ards 
Bailhe, the courage and confidence of his troops might have carried 
the day even against Hyder’s superiority offeree. But the campaigD 
had been begun hastily, without due preparation, and without the 
necKsary suppUes or transport. That, and Munro’s bhnd Confidence 
m the English success, prevented him from making any decisiw 
movement. On leaning what had actually occurred, his confidence 
gave way to panic, and he retired hurriedly, losing much of his 
baggage, to Chingleput, and then to Madras. 

The material loss had been considerable, but it was unimportant 
. compared v/ith the loss of moral which accompanied this disastrous 
opening of the war. The nawab’svgarrisons at Arcot and elsewhere 
surrendered, as they had done in the last war, after but the feeblest 
Wandiwash, where Lieutensmt William Flint, 
o the Company s service, arrived just in time to take the command 
out of the hands of the nawab’s killadar and inspire the garrison with 
uch confidence m his leadership as secured a long and successful 
5 ^ Madras, meanwhile, Whitehill and the Select Committee 

could find no prospect of successfully carrying on the war but in 
obtaimng help at the earUest moment from Bengal. The news reached 
September. Hastings rose to the occasion. On 
13 October the commander-in-chief, Coote, sailed to assume the 
command, wth nearly 600 Europeans and fifteen lakhs of rupees; 

t ® stpoys set out overland; and orders .were 

i- r ® suspension of the governor, Whitehill, on the ground 
Supreme Government in the 
^ monsoon montlis were occupied in putting 

W nn execuuon and preparing to taTce the field, and at 

^ Th? II January, 1781, Coote marched from St Thomas Mount. 
Smifh in followed closely resembled that of Joseph 

onhP ^^‘^ed cavalry to meet that 

Daradon?bJr transport, parUy owing to the lack ofpre* 

""" broke out. parUy owini to the systematic 
Serfd h bis movements we/c further 

kec^^Sf .n^ which he probably needed to 

hordes or™ ? ? respectful distance, and by enormous 

to redure be would not take adequate measures 

P^>-^y tb the inefficient 
to the defects the 

condS ofhi« .,,5 bad grown up, and partly to the vigorous 
gam, and at Poldur, tire scene ofBaaUc’s destruction (7 Augnil), 
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and Sholinghur (27 September) he drove the enemy from the field 
of battle; but although these successes restored the English confidence 
in themselves and their leader, such a war of attrition would «haust 
them sooner than the enemy; and neither in this year nor in 1782 
did Coote male the least progress towards driving Hyder out of die 
nawab’s possessions, while the English resources and finances steadily 
decayed. 

Meanwhile a French squadron had appeared in the Indian watcra, 
under the command of a leader of transcendent abilities. Early in 
1782 SuSren, who had succeeded to the command of the French 
squadron by the death of d’Orves, announced his arrival by the 
capture of grain vessels bound for Madras from the northward. 
At this time the English men-of-jvar were under the command of 
Sir Edward Hughes, a stout fighter, but \vithout the spark of genius. 
In the previous year he had actively co-operated in the capture of 
Negapatam from the Dutch, and had then sailed to Ceylon, where 
he had taken Trinkomali. He had under his command nine ships 
of the line, of which six had been in the East for some time, vvith the 
result that their bottoms ivere foul and their crevvs depleted. Against 
them Suffren could place twelve ships in the line. In the course of 
1782 four actions took place between the ^vo squadrons — 1 7 February, 
1 1 April, 5 July, and 3 September. From the first the English began 
to get rather worst of it, in consequence of the superior numbers 
and superior tactical skill of the French leader. Twice he succeeded 
in bringing the greater part of his squadron to bear on a small part 
of ours, but on the whole the English held their own by a stubborn 
resistance against superior concentrations. In February the French 
landed some 2000 men under the command of Du Chemin; but 
luckily he proved not nearly so competent a leader as Suffren, and 
his junction with Hyder led to no change in the military situation. 
On 31 August Trinkomali surrendered to Suffren, Hughes having 
failed to refit himself in time to relieve it* 

On the whole the campaign against Hyder in the Carnatic seems 
tc. been on fabe hmes. to drive Vmn 

out was not to accept battle in the nawab’s territory but to carry the 
war into the enemy’s dominions, which lay exposed to attack from 
the sea all along the Malabar Coast. Then he would have been obliged 
to decide whe&er to ravage his own country or to allow the enemy 
to make war in ivat ease. In rithcr case he would early have become 
disgusted vvith a war carried on to his own evident detriment. This 
was self-evident, and, as soon as Bombay had been relieved by tijc 
progress of Hastings’s negotiations Crom the pressure of the MaraUia 
War, the Supreme Government urged upon that presidency tJie 
necessity of taking measures for an expedition against Hyderit 
western provinces,^ The Madras Government had constantly urjred 

‘ Baigal to Madras, i6 May, ap, Madras MJ CoostdtaUom, 5 Junr, 1782, p. if 10. 
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the' same point, much to Cootc’s Indignation, who thought that tie 
principal forces should be concentrated in the Carnatic under his 
own command.' However, a body of reinforcements from Europe 
had been landed at Calicut, and the royal officer in command. Colonel 
Humberstone, had assumed command of the Bombay troops there 
and moved inland, a threat which had compelled Hyder to send hh 
son Tipu with a part of his army to repulse the invaders. Humber* 
stone had been too weak to do more than make a demonstration and 
had had to fall back before 'Hpu’s advance; but in the beginning of 
1783 the Bombay Government equipped an expedition, under the 
command of one of its own officers. Brigadier Mathews, to attack 
Mangalore and the province of Bednur. His success was unexpectedly 
rapid. Mangalore was carried, tl\“ passage up the ghats was forced 
with e^e; and the capital of the province surrendered almost at once. 
But this success was due rather to tlie weakness of the enemy than 
to the skdl of the English. The Mysorean commander, Aiyaz Khan, 
was disaffected to Tipu, who had then just succeeded his father, and 
surrendered the capital of the province, Bednur, on condition of 
retaining the management of the country under the new masters. 
But these swift successes were quickly followed by complete over* 
throw, Mathews scattered his scanty forces in detachments all over 
the country, and neglected to concentrate them or secure his com- 
mumcations with the coast on the news of Tipu’s approach. Then, 
too, the army had been distracted by quarrels over the Bednur prir> 
mon^, and disputes between the kingS and the Company’s officers. 
00 that wheri Tipu appeared, as he speedily did, having for that 
purpose withdravm most of his troops from the Carnatic, he was able 
to re-establuh his power as quickly as he had lost it. Mathews and 
ail his men fell into the enemy’s hands; and small garrisons in the 
stmggk* ” and Honawar alone remained to keep up the 

tki” autumn of 1782 Cootc had returned to Calcutta, leaving 
™ 'vho had played so dubious a 

I'l busmess of 1776. Like Munro he had lost all the 

^ f he had, moreover, lost a leg at the second 

imtnr.Kn SO that he was not only unenterprising but also 

t V the monsoon of 1782 he failed to get the army ■ 

field again; so that when Hyder died early m 
^amS wm unable to take advantage of thecthree weeks that 

cS^vi^ Tipu’s arrival from the Malabar 

acmallv opposing Humberstone. He did not 

®hort successes of Mathews had sum* 
T^wJrr? of his army to the other side of India. 

SS 7 h/ Sood fortune that had befallen the English 

since the begmning of the war. It was lucky that Stuart did not have 
C<»t. to Madras, 2, June, .^^fadr« Kid. 1782. P- >893- 
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to encounter Hyder in the field; it >vas supremely lucky that he did 
not have to encounter Hyder reinforced with the large body of 
French troops undetlBussy who arrived on the coast in the month 
of April, only to find that their expected allies were elsewhere. In 
these circumstances Bussy established himself at Cuddalore. In May 
Stuart reluctantly marched south to oppose him. After a march of 
extraordinary languor he arrived before Cuddalore on 8 June. On 
the 13th followed a stubborn acrion in which the English secured 
only a very incomplete success. Stuart’s movement had been covered 
by Hughes’s squadron; but on the QOth in action against Suffren the 
latter ^vas so severely handled that he had to abandon his position 
and put back to Madras to refit. On the 25th Bussy attacked Stuart’s 
position. The French were repulsed; but Hughes's retreat had placed 
the English army in a most dangerous situation. Stuart at this crisis 
\vrote that he could not answer for the consequences if Hughes had 
really gone to Madras.^ But luck still was on the side of the English. 
On the 23rd Benfield received news by a special messenger that the 
French and English had signed the preliminaries of peace. The news 
was communicated at once to Bussy who agreed to a suspension of 
arms, and the English army was saved. 

The Madras army was thus set free to renew the struggle tvith 
Tipu; it had been already decided to try a complete change of 
operations and commanders; Cktionel FuBarton, though far from 
being the next senior officer to Stuart, was selected to attack the 
southern possessions pf Mysore. A beginning had already been made 
earlier in the year by the capture of Dindigul. On i June, FuUarton 
captured Dharapuram, and was preparing for a further advance when 
he received orders to suspend operations until the issue of peace 
proposals to Tipu should be known. 

Ever since 1781, when Lord Macartney arrived as governor of 
Madras, in succession to a series of Company’s servants who had 
clearly^ fallen short of the demands of their position, the Madras 
Council had eagerly desired the conclusion of peace. In September, 
1781, Macartney, in conjunction with Coote, Hughes and John 
Maepherson, who was passing through Madras on his way to take his 
seat in the council of the governor-general, took it on themselves to 
address the Maratha ministry at Poona, assuring it of the sincerity 
of the English proposals for an accommodation.® This measure 
Hastings had najurally and bitterly resented. Later on the Madras 
authorities had repeatedly asked the Bengal Government for powers 
to negotiate apeace\vithHyder;arequestwluchHastings had evaded, 
preferring to. entrust the negotiations to Coote. Coote’s discussions, 

‘ Stuan to Madras, 28 June.afp. Madras Consultations, 4 July, 1783, p. 2903. 

LettCTtof It SeptemBer, 1781, «j>. >fadras MU. Consultations, 30 January, 1782, 
the ChairStj! July, 1781 (I.O.,Hoine Miscellaneous, 246, p. 16) 
Ajj Coote and Maepherson to HasdnS’, il September, 1781 (Brit. Mus. 

AOd. MSS, 22454, f. 95). f 
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hoviever, had come to nothing; so aho did informal overtures which 
were made to Tipu by Macartn^, without sanction torn Bengi, 
early in 1783. But the preliminaries concluderf in Europe contained 
stipulations (Article xvi) to the effect that aU allies should be invited 
to accede to the present pacification. On the strength of this, 
Alacartney reopened conversations with Tipu, thinking it Hkely that 
the loss of Im French allies, following on &e peace which Hasdngs 
had made with the Marathas, would permit of effective negotiations; 
and on applying to Bengal, he received a guarded permission, not 
to enter into a separate treaty with Tipu, but to negotiate for a 
^sation of hostilities and a release of prisoners. In other words, 
Hastings rehed on the provisions of the Treaty of Salbai to secure 
a settlement. Macartney, however, was bent on making peace, 
being confident t^t that would^'serve the interests of the Com- 
pany b^ter than voting indefinitely for Sindhia to take action against 
^ dispatched commissioners to confer with Tipu, who was 
smi lying before Mangalore. The commandant of the EngUsh 
g rnson, Colonel Campbell, had accepted very disadvantageous 
ternw for a suspension of hostifities. He had agreed for instance to 
s^Pphes of victuals by sea — the only way by which he could 
^ Each occasion on which the Compan/s 

rcvictualled him occasioned therefore sharp disputes; and 
iipu seems to have considered himself warranted by his acquiescence 
entrenchments, which was also a con- 
of aims. At last on 29 January, 1784, 
Campbell preferred ^vmg up the place to continuing longer to hold 
fknjnl .iv'r? rapid'ty with which the garrison was 

December broken out again. As a result, b 

loneinp Tint ^^®eleod had seized Kannanur, be- 
S hfd allies; while Fullarton 

Snoirii P his attack on the southern possessions of Tipu. 

his movements could be 
The iSfer^ ^ the deputes on their way to Mangalore, o . ^ 
immed atelv nn ^ ^^'had surrendered and 

to wSh rnm ^ negotiations. On 7 March terms were agreed 
were niun^^^^^ ihe Treaty of Salbai. However. tJiey 

all prisoners Parties were to give up their conquests; 

In short mnrb th ° ; certain specified allies were included, 

had manaJi? t^^ ^ obtained from 'fipu as Hastings 
im-tabirvviti?Heri?' Marathas, But men's minds* were 

legends. Tinu treaty became the object of a host of 

indignity creciintr-, L 11° ^^Yp^fated the deputies with unparalleled 

in s^h a’state of^nW encampment, and keeping th^ 

‘Articiadai I A ^ contemplated -flight to the English 

Ar..cl« da.cd . Augu,.. .p. ConaulUdo.,. .7 .7O3. P- 
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ships lying off the town. Tliere is reason to think that these stories had 
their origin, in the exdtable imagination of Brigadier Maclcod. Tliey 
seem to have passca to Calcutta by way of Bombay, along ^rith 
extraordinary versions of the iil-trcatment accorded to the prisoners 
by Tipu. The facts seem to have been that the commissioners of their 
owTi accchrd pitched their tents near a gallotvs ^vhicli had been set 
up before the surrender of Mangalore for the execution of one of 
Tipu’s ofRcers who had entered into communication with the English 
garrison; and that, svhilc the prisoners were not svcll treated, there 
are no grounds for believing that any of them sverc deliberately 
murdered. In one respect Tipu certainly violated the treaty. He did 
not release all the prisoners in his hands. This was made a very serious 
charge against Macartney. ButAvc must remember that in 1792, 
after a successful war, Cornwallis did not succeed in getting Tipu to 
release all the prisoners whom he had taken; and it is clearly uniair 
to condemn Macartney for failing to do what Cornwallis himself after 
a successful war could not effect. The probability is that in each case 
the persons detained were those who had submitted to circumcision 
and accepted Tipu’s scru-icc; and who, though kept under a guard, 
were considered by Tipu as on a different footing from those ^vhc> 
had consistently rejected his offers and defied his threats. These 
matters, along with the fact that the treaty was distinct from, and 
independent of, the treaty of Salbai induced Hastings to condemn 
it Nvith extraordinar)’ asperity, and to move Macartney’s suspension 
for having disobeyed the orders of the Supreme Government. But 
he can hardly have judged the matter tWth an unbiassed mind. The 
episode of the treaty came at the end of a long scries of disputes 
bertveen the Bengal and Madras Governments in which Hastings 
displayed something less than the serene and balanced judgment of 
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stoutly refused to dismember the Company’s possessions; he urged 
that such a cession would not produce effects commensurate with the 
cost, and in that he was very Ukely right. A third cause of difference 
.between the two was fortuitotK. Hastings, on Macartney’s arrival, 
had written to him advising that the raja of Tanjore should be 
required, and if necessary compelled, to contribute his shdre to the 
cost of the war. Macartney was in agreement with this vicAv; and 
forwarded an extract from Hastings’ letter to the chairman and 
deputy chairman of the Company in support of his otvn arguments. 
Unfortunately the letter arrived in England when Sulivan and 
Hastings’s friends had lost control of the directorate; and led to severe 
and_ unmerited reproaches directed against Hastings by the new 
chairs. Hastings accused Macartnty of having betrayed him to his 
enemies; and does not seem to have been convinced by Macartney’s 
temperate and candid explanation.* Gleig, it m^y be noted, tvas 
mistaken in supposing that no answer was returned to Hastings’s 
letter of accusation. Besides these occasions of difference in which 
Macartney was in the right there was that unfortunate letter to the 
j already been mentioned, in which he was 

decidedly in the wong. The result was a strong tendency in each to 
suspect and question the opinions of the other. 

At the same time Macartney was involved in disputes \vith Ceote 
with the nawab. In sending Coote to Madras the Bengal 
Government had invested him%vith separate and independent powersi 
as the Madras^ Government had done with Clive, in not dissimilar 
circumstances in 1 756. Coote interpreted them in the widest possible 
sense, neglecting to attend the meetings of the Select Committee and , 
declimng to explain his plans for the conduct of the war, whOe be 
tmrassed the committee with ceaseless complaints regarding the 
shortness of tramport and supplies. Both sides complained to Bengal; 
fu ° 7/"/^ preferred to support Coote, without seriously considering 
the Madras assertions that the financial management of the army, 
as distinguished from the military conduct of the war, was wasteful 
and ^travagant. Underlying these disputes were intrigues in which ^ 
t'aul Uenheld took a considerable part, exasperatins Coote’s irritable 
mind against the unfortun.atc governor. 

From the first the resources of Madras had been wholly unequal to 

nJ, contributed largely, sending 

counr ^ in bills, and supplies, la 

had conllnued. But the goverttacal 

that it was incumtot on 
^ ‘='’«y<bii>S in its power to increase its om 

Ih!f “f '' nontribuUons from the nawab’s rp enuB. 

But tJiat spring had completely dried up. Twenty years of financial 

Halting,, .o M^y, (Brit. Mu,. Add. MSS. «455. f 
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mismanagement had exhausted the nawab’s treasury, never very full. 
In the crisis which resulted from Hyder’s invasion, he had sought to 
evade payment rather than to provide with funds the only power that 
would protect him. To the demands of the Madras authorities he had 
returned blank refusals. Foreseeing that this course could not be 
continuecl indefinitely, he had sent a mission to Calcutta where terms 
were settled between him and the Supreme Government, which 
proceeded to dispatch to Madras a special agent, chosen with singular 
lack of tact from among the Madras covenanted servants, to watch 
over the performance of the treaty. This was in 1781, before Macart- 
ney had arrived. In so doing Hastings and his council had clearly 
overstepped the limits of their statutory powers; but they had not 
doubted their power of coerciAg the Madras Government into 
obedience. It was as discredited as had been that of Drake in 1756 
But Macartney’s^ arrival had changed the situation altogether. He 
soon made this clear. He and the Select Committee declared that 
they could not acquiesce in the appointment of an agent to perform 
the functions with which they were specially charged by the Company. 
But though they refused to recognise the agent whom -Hastings 
appointed, they did adopt the Bengal treaty as the basis of a new 
agreement which Macartney proceeded to negotiate with the nawab. 
On 2 December, 1781, the latter executed an assignment of his 
revenues to Macartney in person for a fixed term of five years, re- 
serving to his own use one-fifth of what amounts should be collected. 
This agreement was formally approved by the Bengal Government. - 
But it soon was evident that it was no more genuine than had been 
all the previous prombes of the durbar. The revenues which were 
collected were not paid in to the Company, but secretly transmitted 
to the na^vab. When it was proposed to appoint inspectors to watch 
over the revenue officials, the nawab refused to grant them the 
necessary powers; when it was proposed to lease out the Country to 
renters, the nawab refused to sign the documents appointing them. 
In these circunwtances Macartney resolved no longer to give way, 
but to exercise himself the power of appointing the renters. In thas 
conduct he was confirmed by a letter from Bengal, written indeed 
udthout knowledge of the crisis that bad arisen at Madras, but strongly 
and pointedly urging the absolute necessity of making the assignment 
a reality in order that all the resources of the country might be 
made available for the conduct of the war. In thb course Macartney 
persevered -with considerable success. The Committee of Assigned 
Revenue, which he appointed to manage the business, introduced 
great reforms into the nawab’s disordered administration. The gross 
revenue levied from the cultivators was reduced from 14-4 to 13*8 
lakhs of pagodas in the six districts which remained under effective 
control, while at the satne^time by the abolition of a host of needless 
charges the net revenue was increased from six to twelve laklis, and 
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the total collections of assigned revenue amounted between the end 
of 1781 and September, 1784, to over thirty-thpe lakhs of pagodas, 
or over one hundred laklis of rupees, not a fanam of ^vhich would 
have been secured for the Company’s use but for Macartney’s in- 
sistence on making the assignment a reality instead of a mere bit of 
window-dressing. * 

The nawab, however, was untiring in his cndcavoun to secure the 
abolition of the grant which he had made but had not intended to 
make effectual. First he ofTcred to Cootc the management of the 
revenues which he had already granted to Macartney; and then he 
sent another mission to Bengal to induce the government to cancel 
a measure of \vhich it had repeatedly and formally approved. At 
first the mission met with no succe^. But in the autumn of 1782, just 
about the time of the return of Coote, Hastings changed his attitude. 
The reasons remain obscure, but were almost certainly connected 
with the necessity under which he thought he lay of preserving 
the support of Benfield’s friends in London. At the moment he, 
Maepherson, and Coote were united on tlie need of annulling the 
assignment. But when the matter came up for final decision in the 
early part of 1783, though it was resolved that the assignment should 
be annulled, yet, when Hastings proposed to give Cootc provisional 
powers to suspend Macartney in case he failed to obey the orders of 
Bengal, he failed altogether to carry the council with him. He and 
Coote alone voted for the proposal; so that when Cootc at last did 
r^ura to Madras, he lacked the orders to coerce Madras into 
obedience to most unpalatable resolutions. That government, how* 
ever, being privately informed of Hastings’s intentions, had resolved 
no longer to recognise the special powers which Coote had formerly 
enjoyed, nor to render up the assignment until the orders of the court 
should be received. Coote died immediately on landing 
at Madras, otherwise a fierce struggle must have resulted from the 
decisions of the Bengal and Madras Governments respectively. ^ 
It vvas tl^ matter did not pass beyond the stage of controversy, the 
Madras Government obstinately refusing to obey the orden of Bengal 
until m 1785 the matter was settled by orders from the Company 
requirmg the assignment immediately to be canceUed. On this 
Macartney at once resigned and went home rather than carry out 
a policy which he was convinced, and rightly, could lead to nothing 
except misgovemment.a o /> ^ 

Governmmt did not exhatfit lie 
fhp 00 had to encounter. His controversy '«<>; 

the commandcr-m-chicf continued after Coote's departure to BengJ 
"n-' “hhhtry talents rf Stuart, Coote s 
successor, sverc too slender in any way to warrant the continuance of 

““a the Assiewnua mmied W* 
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the special powers whiclv the commander-in-chief Iiad been exercising ; 
and the Select Conjmittcc assumed the control of militar^’_ affairs. 
Stuart, however, paid it but an unwilling obedience and in some 
points departed from its actual instructions. As soon as new’s of peace 
with France "was received, he was therefore summoned to hand over 
the command of the army and return to Madras. There the dispute 
developed w’ith vigour and threatened to merge itself ^vith the dbpute 
over the assignment. There appeared that same ominous conjunction, 
the nawab, Benfield and Stuart, which had produced the arrest of 
Pigot just seven years before. Macartney arrested Stuart, and sent 
him off to England, while Benfield was ordered down to a small 
station at a considerable distance from the presidency, where he 
could do no harm. It is imposliblc to say with certainty to what 
extent Macartney was justified in his belief of impending violence. 
But there were/nany suspicious circumst.inccs, and he cannot be 
blamed for keeping on the safe side. Unluckily the matter involved 
him in further disputes witli the military authorities. Coote had been 
commandcr-in-chief of the king’s troops in India as w’ell as of tlic 
Company’s and had been succeeded in this dual office by Stuart. 
When tlie latter was dismissed in 1783 no difficulty arose over the 
command of the Company’s forces, but the command of the king’s 
was a very different question. The officer next in succession was Sir 
John Burgoyne, who honestly, and, in the circumstances, justly, 
doubted Macartney’s power of removing the commander of the king’s 
troops. The two men failed to reach any agreement on the point; 
and the outcome was that Macartney and tlic Select Committee 
nominated Colonel Ross Lang, of the Company’s service, to the 
command-in-chief, with tlie rank oflieutenant-general, which placed 
him in command of all the king’s general officers on the coast. This 
was a measure of very doubtful prudence. But for the sober conduct 
of Burgoyne, it might have led to open disorder. At first all the 
general officers >vithdrew from the army, directing their subordinates 
to obey the orders issued by Lang. The object of this %vas to permit 
the commands of government to be obeyed without giving up the 
principles of the service which were regarded as sacrosanct. But 
Macartney instead of accepting this compromise in the spirit in which 
it was offered was bent on triumph at any price. Burgoyne was placed 
in arrest; the other general officers were struck off staff allowances 
until they submitted. In the early part of his struggles with the 
military he had on the whole been in the right; but in the concluding 
part of his contest, with the king’s general officers, he showed much 
want of tact ; and owed his success to the public spirit of his adversaries 
rather than to his own wisdom. Finally the matter was regulated by 
a decision from home that in future king’s officers holding commands 
under the East India Company should receive letters of service 
authorising them to exercise their rank only so long as they continued 
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in the Company’s scn’ice, so that dismissal from the latter auto- 
matically ended their authority in India. ^ 

It must be remembered that Macartney was placed in a position 
of extraordinary difiicully otving to tlic lack of definition of po^ven 
as betiveen the Bcrigal and Madras Governments, and bettvecn the 
civil government and the military commanders. The first whs due to 
the neglects of those ^vho drew the Regulating Act; the second in 
part to the anomalous position of the king’s officers in India, in part 
to the decision of Hastings in the crisis of 1 780 to free Coote from 
dependence on the civil government at Madras. Only a man of 
very extraordinary gifts could have overcome such diilicultics >'1^ 
complete success 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CHAIT SINGH, THE BEGAMS OF OUDH 
’ AND FAIZULLA KHAN 

The Company’s exchequer had been seriously drained by the 
Maratha War, and the outbreak of hostilities with France in 1778 
warned Hastings that he must consider new methods of raising money. 

He had recourse to the rather harsh and discreditable policy which 
brought upon him the impeacht^ent and which, when every possible 
excuse has been made 'for it, remains the one serious stain on his 
administration. Was there no other alternative? Would it not have 
been possible t<v raise a loan as would have been done in modem 
times? The answer is that Hastings was very unwilling to contract 
another bonded debt, for he had received much credit tvith the 
directors for having paid off that which he found existing when he 
came to India. He decided that he was justified in demanding from 
Chait Singh, the raja of Benares, a special sum of over ;^50,ooo in 
addition to his regular tribute, or rent, of ;^225,ooo. The council 
agreed, and were therefore equally responsible with Hastings for the 
exaction, Francis, it is true, was inclined to demur and suggested — 
a suggestion which was not accepted— that Chait Singh should be 
assured at the same time that the demand was entirely exceptional, 
but in the end he acquiesced in Hastings’s policy. The same demand 
^vas made in the two following years. Chait Singh naturally, following 
the invariable practice in the East, protested against these exactions, 
but after slight delay he paid the money. 

The British methods of enforcing payment were certainly harsh. 
In 1779 Chait Singh asked that the payment should be limited to 
that year, and his “contumacy” was punished by an order to pay 
the whole in one sum instead of in instalments. When again he asked 
ior an indulgence o1 s'lx or seven monfhs, be was to'icl that ilbe failed 
to meet the original demand he would be treated as though he had 
refused altogether. He urged that his agreement with the Company 
should have exempted liim from all contributions beyond the normal 
tribute. Troops, were then ordered to march into Hs territory, and 
an ejetra charge 0^^2000 was made against him for tlieir expenses. 

In 1780, on the same day that he paid the last instalment of the 
third £50,0^, an entirely new demand was made upon him that he 
should provide the Company with 2000 cavalry, although whenjj^^ 
Company took over the sovereignty of Benares in 1775, he 
merely recommended to maintain a body of that it” * 

and was told that there would be “no obligation 
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Chait Singl) replied that he was unable to spare so large a number. 
Ihe demand was then reduced to looo. He mifitcrcd 500 horse and 
500 mlantiy and sent a message to Hastings that these troops Here 
ready for Ins service. Chait Singh declared that he never received an 
ans\^r to this message, a statement whicli b almost certainly accurate, 
<?T , Narrative of the Imuncelion practically admits it; 

1 do not ^ow but it may be true. He had received positive orden, 
and those had been repeated. It was hb duty to obey them, not to 
waste rny time with letters of excuse*’.* 

Hastings now made up lib mind to inflict upon Chait Singh the 
immense fine of half a million sterling: “I was resolved to draw from 
T k incans of relief to tlic Q)mpany’s dbtress. . ..In a vord 

a determined to make him pay largely for hb pardon, or to exact 
a severe vengeance for hb past delinquency”.* Hastings was by this 
Ume entirely his o^vn master, for Wilder was tlie ouly councillor left 
at i..alcutta. An arrangement was made by which Hastings himself 
Benares and settle the question as he deemed best, tvWlc 
Bengal. The governor-general went 
L . Singh met him at Babar and abjeedy 

flnv asked for pardon. Hastings refused to gi« him 

tiiZ .. am\|al at Benares. There he again refused to grant 

inte^iew and merely transmitted lus demand in 
^ letter from the raja, wluch to an impartial 
if at all, in the direction of servility, but 
but?nSsL°?n “ S“tstajice 

*“■" '>">>■ “ " '=1: “cort. heordered 
the trof>n«^ 5 r arrest. Tlie raja humbly submitted but 

upon their ruler in hb 

with their nffl massacred a company ofBrirish sepoj'S 

rThfturmnn fearing for the consequences, escaped 

SosHmrn^? jomed his rcbeUious army. Hastings w^ in the 
s WeTh f for safety to ChuL. There he 

avSe^W presence of mind, rallied all 

mdntai^P enemy. Chait Singh, 

Ganees and flrd of massacre, was hunted over the 

were conferred ° 'vahor. Hb dominions were sequestrated and 
Tabed tribute at the same time being 

consbtine of^Vhp]°°° council at Calcutta, ^now 

in their attemnt^ trfd ^"‘^.^f^opheison, were obviously embarrassed 
They felt bound ratify these proceedings of their chief. 

were^ie themselves certain questions, first. “^Vherc 

neral s particular instructions for Such extra- 

p. Hastings, A J^arralut ofU^InanaHon whiA hnppmfd in 

* Idem, p. 9. 

* Idem, p. ig. 
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ordinary demands upon Chait Singh?” To this tliey replied that ”hc 
was fully authorised Ijy the general tenor of his instructions” and that 
in not requiring more particular injunctions ** there was a delicacy 
in the mode he preferred and it imposed a greater responsibility.” 
Their second question* was, **\Vhy w’as Chait Singh put in arrest 
when he offered to mate every concession?” to which they replied 
that nothing but arrest could have convinced Chait Singh of Hastings’s 
determination. Thdr third question was “Whether there was not a 
compact between him and the Company which specified that he 
only to pay them a certain annual tribute? ” They agreed that this 
“involves much argument”, but they accept Hastings’s own version 
of the sanad or original agreement with Chait Singli given in his 
Sanative, They admit that his Actions “certainly precipitated tlic 
storm from the cloud in which it had gathered”, and- that these 
acts “judges at^ a distance, judges unoppressed \ritli the actual 
embarrassments of this government, may with great speciousness of 
argument condemn”.* Their attitude suggests a certain uneasiness, 
together with an obvious desire to defend the governor-general. We 
must deal here very shortly with certain technical and legal points 
• which were discussed at immense length in the impeachment. The 
first is whether Chait Singh was an independent raja or a mere 
zamindar. The fact was that though he undoubtedly liad a zamindari 
Status, he had a very real measure of independence and quite an 
exceptional position. Hastings had committed himself in the past to 
the vievi' that lie was far more than a zamindar, but this question 
clearly does not affect the main point at issue, wliich is whetlicr Chait 
Singh, whatever his exact degree of dependency upon the British, 
was treated witli fairness and mercy*. In any case, as Grey pointed 
out in the impeachment, Hastings’s defenders were impaling them- 
selves upon the horns of a dilemma, if they maintained that Chait 
Singh was a mere zamindar and at the same time that tlie demand 
made upon him was justifiable. In that case tlic c.xaction ought to 
have taken the form of a general universal tax levied on ^ the 
zamindars under the Company’s rule; but it was directed only against 
Chait Singh. Hastings had admitted tliat “ there was no other person 
in the situation of Chait Singh”,- which was really fatal to the “mere 
zamindar” theory. The second question is whether the Company had 
not bound itself^to levy no contribuuon upon him beyond his normal 
tribute or rent of £22^,000. It would take too long to discuss this 
question in all its detail, but there is no doubt of the technical point 
that such a promise had been definitely given in 1775. A later grant, 
it is true, of 1776, contained the words that “all former sanads had 
becomemuli and void”, and it was upon this fact that Hastings tried 
to base a technical defence; but it is clear that Chait Singh had 

i the Stale Paben in the Foreign Department, m, 830-2. 

Bond, Speeches in the Trial of Werren 1, 328. 
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political situation was so serious as to justify any means of obtaining 
money. The answer to this is that he obtained none, and, what is 
more, placed his owi^ valuable life in the utmost peril. By his im- 
prudent action in arresting Chait Singh he was responsible for the 
lyDrismg of the people 6f Benares; the raja escaped with part of his 
wealth — the amount he took with him was in all probability grossly 
'exaggerated — and the rest of it amounting to twenty-three lakhs of 
nipees was seized by the troops atBijaigarhwho promptly proceeded to 
divide it up amount themselves. This was largely due to an indiscreet 
letter of Hastings himself which encouraged the army to claim the prize, 
money. The immediate result therefore on the financial side was that 
the Company incurred the expense of the military operations that 
ensued. For the moment they got’ nothing, and it was an immediate 
subvention that was required, Hastings afterwards boasted, “I lost 
the zemindari vdtji the rent of 22 lalchs ; 1 recovered it uoth a revenue 
of4o”.* But this only applied of course to the future, and as a matter 
of fact for a long time the augmented revenue (partly owing to the 
simultaneous occurrence of a famine) could not be raised. Two 
successive ministers of finance were dismissed because they failed to 
produce it. All the evidence shows that it was a very long time before 
Benares recovered from the heavy exactions made upon it. Hastings, 
with a curiou^detachment which often prevented him from seeing, - 
or at any rate from acknowledging the consequences of his own actions, 
himself bears witness to the desolation of the country without 
apfiarendy the least apprehension that he was in any way responsible 
'for it. In June, 1784,116 wrote that he would avoid Benares on his way 
back to Calcutta, “for I underwent the persecution of mobs of com- 
plainants from Buxar to Joosee in my way thither, and there is now a 
little mob parading even at my gate”.* In 1788 Lord CorawaJUs sent 
Jonathan Duncan as a commissioner to report on the condition of 
Benares. His report dealt one by one \vith the districts of the pro- 
vince and is a most serious indictment of the treatment meted out to 
Benares. In one district it is said that a third of the land is un- 
cultivated. In another for about twelve or fourteen miles, "the whole 
appeared one continual waste as far as the eye could reach”. In a 
third in a stretch of about twelve miles "not above twenty fields of 
cultivated ground are to be seen: all the rest being as far as the eye 
can reach,. . .one general waste of long grass”. The report adds 
significantly that this falling off in cultivation is said to have 
happened in the course of a few years, that is, since the late raja’s 
expulsion.* 

H^tings having failed, as we have seen, to obtain any money from 
Chait Sipgh had to seek for another source of supply. The nawab of 
Oudh, Asaf-ud'daula, owed tlie Company at this time, for arrears of 

' Clcig, 0^. ri/. II, 421. ^ * Idem, m, 185. s 

* Altmiles of the Evidence iit Uu Triot ^ M’tfrrm Hastings, pp. 261-2. 
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subsidy, about fifteen lakhs of rupees, and he professed that he had 
no means of discharging the debt. His mother and grandmother 
the begam or princesses of Oudh, had inherited from the iatc nawab 
large jagirs or landed estates and a treasure amounting it is said to 
about ;£‘2,ooo,ooo. The nawab had long desired to get control of this 
wealth and claimed that it was unjustly withheld from him. The sviU 
had never been produced and it was claimed that by the Muham- 
m^adan law the begams had no right to inherit so large a proportion 
ot the late ruler’s property. In any case, it was said, this properh’ 
.was really part of the ^vealth of the sovereign of the country and the 
hrst claim upon it ought to have been the late nawab’s debt to the 
r ^ doubt largely true, but in 1775 the widow 

ol bhuja-ud-daula, on the urgent representation of the British 
Kesident, agreed to pay her son ;^3oo,ooo in addition to ^^250, 000 
already given to him, on condition that he atjd the Company 
^aranteed that no further demand should ever be made upon her. 
1 he guarantee was given. In 1781 Asaf-ud-daula, urged on thereto 
^ tne Kesident, as is clear from the private correspondence between 
Hastings and Middleton, asked that he might be allowed to resume 
the estates and seize the treasure of the begams. Hastings in sore 
need of money agreed to the proposal and withdrew the Company’s 
protection from the begams. At this point the nawab, who had 
probably never desired to seize the treasure, and was afraid, as the 
KcsiUent sjud, of the “uncommonly violent temper of his female 
relauons .began to hang back, and had henceforward to be steadUy 
driven on by the British authorities to avail himself of the opportunit) 
thus given him. In December, 1781, Hastings wrote to Middleton, 
YOU must not allow any negotiations or forbearance, but must . 

*''' •’'Sams are at the enUre mettyof 
t, ■ 1782. he writes to say that he had hoped 

^ 1 ‘"'"'«l'“tely entered upon the measores 

fn®. waited, with much impatience, 

I Irnrt 1 apprised. . .that the naw'ab, from what cause 

h. , n "n ’ “ 8''““ f'luctance to enter on this business'’. 

R«Went cannot carry out the in- 
a^ n proceed to Lucknow, and afford the nawab 

,‘“r carrying them into execution. . .1 dread 

\vriiifn rciers to the pressing letters which I have 

to (he Rr. 5 H ^ injunctions^^vhich I have repeated 

indeed?. ; Middleton replied that “the temporising and 

dificrent frnm ft naw'ab seem to promise an issue very' 

ever was not fn r” Hastings, how- 

t • 0 be detciTcd from his object by the unwillingness of 

■ mb. 
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the nawab or the shrinking from strong measures of Im representative, 
and in Fcbniar^' we find him xmting to Scott liiat^ lie had l>ecn 
compelled to rouse Nriddlcton's acimiy *‘by letters written in a style 
of the greatest severity**.' 

Middleton, not having satisfied Hastings as sufTicicnlly energetic 
in appl)nAg coercion, tvas superseded as Resident by Bristow, and 
Bristow wrote in June: 

Tlic bepam comnUttu that having no prmion or japb flic nwv lutniiu, Iier 
family and timcK, will* ihe pmteat dilfieuhy. . lo my flmS’al lire 

eunuch* ^^•crc kmt for many mondu in confincwcrjl, am! let! out to corporal 
punbhmcnt. . ..Tiifsc incaiures failed, and >-o«i hive l>efore >tni the ojiiniom 
given by Major Gilpin. . .tlvat all that force cotild do lia* been done.* 

Tlie above quotations arc perhaps sufllcicnl to meet the tlieory 
tliat Hastings was not responsible for what Itis agents were doing at 
Taizabad and thpt tlic latter were merely carrying out the svishes of 
the nawab. As a matter of fact the nats’ab w.is a reluctant party 
throughout, and Hastings asks that a very severe rebuke should be 
given to his minister for ItaWngaitumed **a very unbecoming tone of 
refusal, reproach and resentment in opposition to mr.Tsurc5 rccom* 
mended by me and even to acts done bv my authority”.* As to 
the actual treatment inflicted on the begamS two mlnisten, they were 
imprisoned from Januaiy to December, 1782, and they were for a 
lime deprived of food and put in irons. It seems doubtful wliethcr 
flogpng was actually inflicted. 

TinaTly In December, i/Oj, they paid over large sums of money 
and svcrc released. The Britislt ofliccr svho had cliargc of them wrote: 
”1 wish you had been present at the enlargement of the prisonen. 
Tlic quivering lips, the tears of joy stealing down the poor men’s 
checks svas a scene truly aflccling”.* 

Tlic justification pul forward by Hastings for tearing un the Com- 
pan/s ^aranlcc was that the licgams had supported tlic rising of 
Chait Singh and svcrc in rebellion against the Iiritisli Government. 
The answer lo this appean to be th.at, even if it were entirely tnic, 
the proper course would have been to confront the begams with the 
charge, produce the evidence and demand proofs of innocence, not 
lo cancel the treaty and cast them to the tender mercies of the nawab, 
or rather to those of the British Resident. 

TIic cv’idcncc for the alleged rebellion is conflicting. It depends 
upon the affidriX-its taken by Sir Elijah Impey, in his injudicious 
aticdipt to support the governor-general, the statements of Colonel 
Hannay and his officers, and those of Whcler and others. The 
affidavits arc worthless. Sir James Stephen points out that only ten 

‘ dap, ep. cit. tl, 440. 

* Forr«t, Selfclhrti from /A/ Slab Pt/ptri h Ihi rorrifri Dtparlmenl, ni. ^>0- 

* Idem, p. 

* Bond, Speeches in the Trial of Wanat Ilastuf^s, i, 707. 
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of them mention the begams and then only on hearaay, and if they 
jme to be accepted at all, most of them equally ineulpate the natvab 
himself— an awkward fact which was ignoredCby Hastings and the 
counal. The evidence of Colonel Hannay can only be accepted with 
many reservations; he was in the service of the nawab and acquired 
a large fortune by questionable means. The country was'no doubt 
m a state of disturbance and Hannay and his colleagues would be 
interested, as Mill suggests, in. finding for these disturbances some 
cause other than their own malversations. The third piece of evidence, 
and the strongest, is the statement of Wheler, an honest man, that 
1^ believed the begams^ were really stirring up a rebellion. Against 
the theo^ of the defection of the begams, is, first of all, the e-xtreme 
improbability of their taking anj part in any serious movement 
against the British Government. Even those who afterwards adopted 
e c arge, wrote and spoke during the events as though such a thing 
were irnpossible. For instance, in a letter from Middleton to Hastings 
the phrase occurs, “The reliance which not* 
vwthstanding the part I have avowed and acted with respect to her 
probably placed in the support and mediation of our Govcni* 
^ correspondence that passed behvecn 
..-k .^0 time, there is no mention at all of any 

only question is how soon the money could be exactea 
?i ntinisters. In the private correspondence 
Middleton, Impey and Hastings there is nothing to lead 
the money was being levied as a fine for an in- 
^ probable that the charge of rebellion was expost 

th*. necessary to' present a justification for 

to dJ this, because under the 
in^iirr<»rttnn nawab there was always an endemic 

9^^^’ *be unfortunate rajas who owned 
In anv frequently in revolt against liis oppressions, 

out to rh^il be fair enough to admit that the treatment meted 

anv Infttan whatever its justification, was sufficient to m^c 

?s th.f i 1?°^' own protection. The truth 

Smeuhv allowance for HasUngs’s financial 

were oSl/Af P^'T’oscs of argument Uiat the begams 

yet a'^efth.t f ^ ‘"■ouble for lum, wc must 

Icavc^tho fit business. Before wc 

scefthat H^tinli mentitmed. ^Vc hast 

Sinch while ^ present of ,^20,000 from Gliaii 

the ml way <■<>-■ foncy In almost «actly 

the nawab of Dn offered and accepted ;(^ioo,ooo from 

Jhen aacra cSf i; ^be Coipan% sendee and 

the accounts Ii<- f ^ome amazing manipulation of 

tnc accounts, he reported the matter to tlic directors and made the 

* MwuUs eflhc C.Hwe. p. Oio. 
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astonishing request that they should present it to himseJf as a token 
of their approval. We need not .concern ourselves here with the 
decency or taste of hii suggestion to the director^the sugg^tion we 
must remember of a man whose official salary with allowances was 
about £^0,000 — ^but the transaction thro^vs a vivid light on Hastings’s 
laxity of View on all monetary transactions. The money was un-' 
doubtedly offered by the nawab as a bribe to Hastings to release him 
from the disagreeable task of coercing the begams. Hastings accept 
it but continues his policy nevertheless, an exact parallel to his 
conduct in the Chart Singh case. The whole proceeding was kept 
secret from the council, a most unconstitutional act. If the money 
had been taken at all, it ought to have been accepted as a mere in- 
stalment of the debt due to the Goihpany. In truth there is no defence 
at all for the acceptance of these sums. Modem historians sometimes 
write as though the practice was defensible, if it can be proved that 
Hastings spent tlfe money in the public service. But the Regulating 
Act had forbidden presents absolutely, for the sake of Indian princes. 
The whole theory underlying them was highly objectionable. Either 
the giver obtained some special favour from the government, which 
means corruption, or he did not, which implies deception. The Select 
Committee of 1781 said with justice that the generosity of the donors 
“is found in proportion, not to the opulence they possess or to the* 
favours they receive, but to the indigence they feel, and the insults 
they are exposed to”,' and Burke for once was surdy fully justified 
when he described presents from Indian rulers as “ the donations of 
misery to power, the gifts of wretchedness to the oppressors”.* 
'Hastings we must admit seems to have had a blind spot in his mind 
as regards money matters. 

A third case of Hastings’s financial operations \vith an Indian ruler 
must be mentioned as it throrvs considerable light on the othc ‘ 
We have explained how at the end of the Rohilla IVar the only 
chieftain of that race left in possession of territory was FaizuHa 
of Rampur, A peace had been made between him and tfcenan-ibcf 
Oudh. By it he was to retain not more than 5000 tnxjp? if tee 
naNS'ab was at war he was to “send Uvo or three men 

according to his ability”.® Faizulla Khan prentd able 

and vigorous ruler, as Hastings some years later adrrrtted. 
Under him the country prospered and the people «ere ccztcntetL 

In February, 1778, there were some rumoinstha: he 

. an unnecessarily large army. Middleton, Rerilsr h. Oudh. said 
that he might well have acted in tha uav tr tit rrhstiti 
oppression of the nawab, but the corsnrr^ntcr -whs d'-..- 

to Rampur to investigate reported th^t JIIj 


‘ Repcrts/romComatca^£r^sxffC-:r=^ - 

» ^nd, St^echet h tW T^aVSTc— IZ - 
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cvcr>’ article of his treaty imiolatc”.* FaizuIIa Klian was, as a matter 
of fact, one of the vcr>' small band of Indian rulers like Ranjit Singh, 
who formed a great admiration for the Britisli hation and rccognbcd 
once and for all the advantage of trusting them. It is rather a lament- 
able renection that he was sTry nearly entangled and ruined in the 
policy of Hastings. He asked that the treaty which Charfipion had 
made between him and the nawab might now receive the Compan/s 
own ratification, on the ground tliat it wa.s “the only power in which 
he had confidence, and which he could look up to for protection".* 
The council agreed to his pro|K>sal and a special treaty was presented 
to him. Soon afterwards FaizuUa Khan, whose treaty only bound 
him to assist the nawab, on a hint from Middleton offered to lend 
the Company 2000 horse. He wa 4 formally thanked for this mark of 
his faithful attachment to the Company and the English nation. 

In November, 1780, Hiutings obliged the nawab of Oudh to \mte 
to Faizulla Khan requiring him to furnish “ilid' quota of troops 
stipulated by treaty. . .being 5000 horse”,® It is charitable to assume 
that in the original demand Hastings had simply made a mistake 
about the terms of his treaty. But this excuse could not be made for 
his subsequent action, for Faizulla Khan replied civilly and moderately 
pointing out that he was only bound to furnish 2000 or 3000 troow, 
not **cc«sanly hone, “according to his ability”, and olTcring to tus- 
charge his liabilities to the full by sending 2000 horse and 1000 foot 
It lias been wcU pointed out that if he had been able to provide 5000 
none he might h.yc been charged wth breaking the other article 
IT.Iiu prevented him from maintaining more than that 

number as his total army. Hastings recorded a minute that Faizulla 
Khan had evaded the performance of. . .the treaty”* which ^vas 
f^schood. He then in March, 1781, slightly 
deputarion requiring the dcln-eryof 
fnrmpr As FaizuUa Khan firmly but politely maintained ^ 

hrp-ii-i HasUngs made a formal protest against him for 

M, S'*''*' the nawab ofOudh permission to resume 

beU Hasting knew pcrfecUy ^vell that the treaty had not 

the ‘ 


to Uleral ’"<! "ncandid. . .so scnspiilous an attmtim 

useful and acceptable to us ^beral mterpretation wouW have been higWV 
may not impea^i his fidelity.**™ marks his unfriendly disposition, th«ugb 


could “ British administrator 

could have written such words arouses a flush of shame and it rmy 

' • * * * /wTn, p, ag. 


* Idem, p. 24- 
» Idem, p. 3'- 
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safely be surmised that such a justification for charging a ruler with 
disaffection has never been offered before or 'since. Faizulla Khan 
escaped ruin partly Ubcause Hastings, it is to be hoped with a sense 
of compunction, postponed for a time the execution of the decree 
against him, and partly because before it was put into force tiie- 
directors Af the Company much to their honour sent a stem dispatch 
condemning the ^vhole business and forbidding Hastings to go any 
further in the matter. 

Hastings’s final activities in India were devoted to an attempt at 
reconstruction in Benares and Oudh. Bristow had not succeeded in 
recovering the Company’s balances from that incorrigibly insolvent 
debtor, the nawab of Oudh, and his own financial transactions seem 
to have been open to serious critAiism. The nawab himself desired, 
or more probably had been ordered by Hastings to ask for, the recall 
of the Resident, and the abolition of the residency. Hastings may 
have been right ifi demanding a complete change of system in Oudh, 
but it must be confessed that his action in the matter was curiously 
tortuous, and no quite adequate explanation of his conduct has ever 
been offered. He had himself given Bristow the strictest orders to 
obtain a complete control over the government of Oudh. Soon after- 
wards he proposed to the council that Bristow should be recalled for 
having attempted to tyrannise over the nawib, and tliat the nawab 
himself, and his minister, Haidar Beg Khan, whom he had in the past 
severely criticised, should jointly be security for the Company’s debts. 
The council at first defended Bristow on the ground that he had only 
been endeavouring to carry out his instructions, and that Haidar Beg 
Khan had consistently opposed all reforms. Finally, however, with 
great reluctance they accepted Hastings’s proposal and agreed that 
he should proceed to Lucknow to carr>' out the change. Hastings • 
arrived at the nawab’s capital on 27 March, 1784, and attacked his 
nw task with characteristic courage and buoyancy. “It is my am- 
bition”, he wrote, “to close my government with the redemption of 
a great government, family, and nadon from ruin. . .it is the boldest 
enterprise of my pubhe life, but I confidently hazard the conse- 
tiuences.”! It is generally said that he was very successful, but there 
IS not much evidence of it; he merely won a respite for the time by 
a heavy mortgage on the future. He conciliated the nawab by his 
dominating personality, by removing the residency, and by restoring 
the jagirs to the btgams — an act of restitution which had been ordered 
by the court of directors. He also claimed to have “adjusted all the 
disputed accounts between the Nabob Vizier and the Company”.® 
The position in Oudh was no doubt easier for the moment, but as soon 
^ Hastings had departed, the hollowness of his reforms was revealed. 
It then appeared that, if the residency was removed, there had been 
established in its place an “agency of the governor-general”, which 

. * GleigjOfi.CTt.m, 153. * Jifffij, p. 184. 
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interfered quite as drastically in the affairs of Oudh, and was a still 
greater burden on its revenues. Wlicrcas the expense of Bristow’s 
residency had been ^(^64,202 ptr annum, tlie dost of the new agency 
was over ;^ii2,ooo, of which ;(^a2,ooo was the salary of the agent 
As soon as Comtvallis came out, the nawab approached him svitli 
exactly the same complaint that he had addresse'd to HaJtings, that 
the burden upon his country was insupportable. As for the alleged 
reform of the finances, Cornwallis writes : “ I cannot express how much 
I was concerned ... to be witness of the disordered state of his finances 
and government, and of the desolated appearance of the country. The 
evils were too alarming to admit of palliation".^ 

In regard to Benares, Hastings laid before the council a scheme for 
securing the revenues, for rcmoviil^ incapable and oppressive officials, 
and for safeguarding the tenancy rights of the ryots; but even lus 
unremitting defender Gleig admits, that in the regeneration of 
Benares he was not so immediately successful as in ^hc case of Oudh.* 
No real reformation was possible, so long as the British Resident was 
allowed to amass, exclusive ofhis official salary, an income of;^40,cxw 
^ Com\vallis could only describe the ^vholc position there 

grossest corruption and mismanagement".* 
was at Lucknow, Hastings had an inte^vie^v with the 
eldest son of the Moghul emperor, who, a fugitive from the warring 
factions in Delhi, implored the aid of the British to re»cstablish hh 
father’s throne. It was thoroughly typical of Hastings— typical both 
of the defiant hardihood, which formed so strong an element in hj* 
character, and of the \vilful blindness to obstacles lying athwart ws 
path— that he was willing to engage upon this enterprise. Any other 
man in the face of an imminent retirement, would have been gl" 
enough to disentangle himself from old responsibilities, let alone 
incur new ones. But Hastings urged upon the council as a reason 
tor taking up the prince’s cause "our relaxation from every other 
external concern”; and had the political '^rontery to maintain: 

1 am not sure, but I believe, that we shall be applauded at home, 
It we take the generous side of the question”.* The council vciy 
wisely would have none of it, and Hastings, though he felt that th^ 
action went some way to save his own interests and peace of mind, 
could not resist the temptation of flinging a gibe at them for their want 
of courage and for their propensity to turn from the setting to the 
rising sun. 4 


* Ross, Correspondence of. 

* Gleig, ep. ctl. m, iq.. 

* Gleig, op. at. m, ,gi. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 

t 

Hastings Iclt India in FcBruary, 1785, and arrived in England 
in June, unconscious of tiic tremendous attack on his life and work 
that was being prepared by the vindictive enmity and foiled am- 
bition of Francis and the more honourable but misguided zeal of 
Burke. He was at first wcU received, especially at court, for George IH 
was one of his firmest supporters. But in January, 1786, Scott, 
Hastings’s agent, challenged Burke to produce his charges. Scott has 
been severely blamed for this, and contemporary observers, like 
Wraxall and Fanny Bumc>', dedared that the prosecution was really 
due to him. Scott was undoubtedly an impetuous and injudidous 
man, yet, as Professor Holland Rose points out, lie would scarcely 
have acted without Hastings’s consent; and since the vote of censure 
of 28 May, 178a, still remained on the records of the House, the 
question would have had some day to be raised and settled. Burke 
moved for papers on 17 February, 1786, and in April brought forward 
his charges; at first eleven in number, Utcy were afterward increased 
to ftventy-two. On i, 2 and 3 May Hastings was granted permission 
to read a defence at the bar of the House. The actual reading was 
done partly by himself, partly by Markham, son of the archbishop 
of York. The step was a serious error in judgment; it would have been 
better for Hastings to Iiavc reserved his defence. The apologia was too 
long and wearied his hearers. It was badly put together and was not 
always comistent, for parts of it had been d^a^vn up by different 
hands: by Scott, Shore, Middleton, Markham and Gilpin. It was 
combative and defiant in tone, for Hastings not only defended himself 
against censure, be claimed positive merit for all his actions. There 
was a certain moral splendour in such a demeanour, but in the 
prpent temper of the House it was not diplomatic. As one member 
said: “I see in it a perfect character drawn by the culprit himself, 
and that character is his own. Conscious triumph in the ability and 
succ^s of all his measures pervades every sentence”. On 1 June 
parliament refused to accept an impeachment on the charge of the 
Rohilla War by *11 9 votes to 79, Dundas and Pitt voting with the 
majortty. On the 13th, the House accepted the charge on the Chait 
Singh case, and on this occasion Pitt and Dundas voted against 
Hastings. From that day to this an extraordinary amount of in- 
genuity Jias been exercised in the attempt to find some motive, 
wcondite or unworthy, for this action. It has been suggested that 
Pitt was jealous of Hastings and his favour with the king; that he was 
over-persuaded by Dundas, who feared that Hastings might succeed 
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liim at the Board of Control; Uiat Pitt was not sorry to see the energies 
of a powerful and able opposition directed to a quarry other than 
His Majesty’s Government. The first of thest reasons seems only 
worthy of the author, Glcig, from whence it sprang. That Hastmgs, 
whose career rightly or Avrongly had been subject to so much con- 
troversy, should ever become President of the Board of Cftntrol was 
entirely impossible. The tliird sugg'estion loses sight of the fact that 
though the trial lasted over seven years, the court only sat in full 
session 1 18 day's out of that time, and there is not the least reason to 
suppose that the energy of die opposition in die ordinary work of 
parliament was in any way diminished. 

All this subtlety is beside the mark, and overlooks the fact that there 
is a ve^ simple and adequate explanation. It must be remembered 
that, till a full and elaborate defence was put fortvard at the trial, 
the evidence in the Chait Singh case looked extremely damaging. 
There is no reason to suppose that Pitt acted othbrwisc than as an 
honest man, that he weighed the evidence carefully, defended Hastings 
when he could conscientiously do so, as in the matter of the Rohilia 
W^, and reluctantly voted against him where the evidence appeared 
to ht prima facie strong. Above all, it often seems to be forgotten that 
he was only voting for a trial not for a condemnation. Apart fh)® 
the inherent probabilities of the business, there is plenty of cvidcaw 
to support this view. We have first the letter of Dundas to ComwalliSi 
21 March, 1787; 


procee^g u not pleasant to many of our friends: and of coiuse front tbt 
and ^ny other arcumsUnces, net pleasant to us: but the truth is, when we 
examined the various articles of charges against him, with bis defences, they were 
concur"^’ defences so perfeetjy unsupported, it was impossible not to 


There is, secondly, a still more important piece of evidence that has 
we thj^' generally escaped notice, namely a letter of George III to 
ritt which IS, it may be said, equally creditable to king and minister. 
George III was always a thorough-going believer in Hasdngs, and 
Pitt naturaUy desired wherever he could to meet the king’s tvisb®- 
Alter the adverse vote on the Chait Singh charge, George lH >vrotc: 


Mr. Pitt would have conducted himself yesterday very unlike what my min'} 
Hastings' cond^ towards the Ra/ah 

Ihl ^ riot taken the part be did, though it made him coincide wi* 

S ^ I do not tl& itViUo » >!«“ <^2 

to carry on business ivith the same moderaUon that is salable to a Epropea“ 


:arry ( 
lisea n; 


It may be added that Wilberforce entirely believed in Pitt’s integrity; 
he tells us that Put paid as much impartial attention to the case as 
If he were a juryman”. It is important to remember that'there was 


t Cormfollts, i, aSr. 

Stanhope, Ij/t cf Waium PtU, s. 480. 
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no attempt to constrain men’s opinions by the application of party 
discipline. The colleagues of tlic prime minister were left free to vote 
as they chose, and ^Grenville, Lord MuJgravc and the attorney- 
general opposed their chief in debate. Tlierc is a final argument which 
will only app^ to a limited class but will appeal with irresistible 
strength— w’C should Iiavc to alter our whole conception of the serene, 
pure and lofty mind of Pitt, ifwd believed tliat on sucli a question he 
^vere capable of being swayed by mere motives of tlic lowest political 
expediency. 

On 7 February, 1 787, the chaise relating to the begams of Oudli was 
introduced by Sheridan in a speech, wliich w’as said to have eclipsed 
all previous displa>-s of eloquence ever heard in the House of Commons, 
and the debate was adjourned tluft members might not vote till their 
minds were freed from the spell of the orator. On 8 February, the 
charge was accepted by 175 votes to 68, and finally in May the de- 
cision was madd’to impeach on twenty-two articles. Tlicsc articles 
attempted to cover the whole of Hastings’s administration. He was 
charged with having violated treaties made with tlic nawab of Oudh, 
with ha^ng interfered in Uiat ruler’s internal afiairs, witli having 
unrighteously sold to him Kora and Allahabad, with oppression and 
cruelty in the case of CUait Singh and the begams of Oudh, with an 
arbitrary settlement of the land revenues of Bengal, witli fraudulent 
dealings in contracts and commbsions and the acceptance of presents 
and bribes. The managers for the Commons were Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, Pelham, Windham, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Charles Grey, Sir 
James ErsJdne and twelve otlicrs. Tiic House most properly refused 
to allow Francis to be one of them. Hastings’s counsel were Law 
(afterwards Lord Ellenborough), Plumcr (afterwards Master of the 
RoUs), and Dallas (afterward Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas). ^ 

The impeachment was a calamitous mistake and before it had gone 
very far it developed into something like a cruel wTong. It was not 
unreasonable that some enquiry should be held; indeed, after the 
vote ol censure oFMay, 1782, it was perhaps cssenfrahThe fair course 
would have been to hear Hastings’s case and then parliament might 
have expressed a temperate disapproval of some of the method? he 
had employed in tlie case of Chait Singh and the begams of Oudh, 
and might well have commented severely upon the laxity of his ideas 
,of account-keephig. Having ensured that ^ese unhappy features of 
his period of office should flot be allowed to become precedents for 
British policy in tlie East, they should have recognised the immense 
difficulties that confronted Hastings and acknowledged his mag- 
nificent ^servicK to his country. A grant of some high honour from 
the crown would naturally have followed, and the energies of the 
reformers might have been devoted, with Hastings’s aid and co- 
operation, to amending the whole system of the Indian government. 
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Tlic impcaclimcnt of I Hastings was an anaclironum, a cumbroia 
mcUjod of infliciing most unmerited suffering on one ofUic greatest 
EngJislimcn ofliis time, something very' like a lra\T3ty of justice. 

Jor this there were sc>'cral reasons. Tlic trial s\'as intolerably 
lengthy. It lasted from rchm.iryj 1788, to April, 1795, throughsevea 
sessions of parliament and 148 sittings of the court. 'Flic fmcKrAol 
the judges was constantly changing— during the seven yean there 
were 180 changes in the peerage. 'nicrcwa.sagrcai inequality between 
tlic defence and the attack. Ilasiings's counsel consisted of trained 
lasvycrs — all of them aRcnvards rose to high judicial ofilcc — men who 
used, and rightly used, all the technical dcsiccs of the law to protect 
their client.^ His accusen s>crc parliamentary orators and debaters, 
masters of invective and controsVrsy, but men unused to SNcigb 
testimony, to substantiate their charges in the cold and dry atmo- 
sphere of a court of l.iw or to be guided by the rules of csidcncc. 

Hastings’s friend, and Lord Loughborough, who was 
on the wholc_ hostile, agreed in reprobating the "looseness and in- 
accuracy” with which the articles were drawn up. Tlicy formed 
indeed an absurd hotciipot ofcliarges, some imolving, had they been 
proved, heinous guilt, others mere errors of poHe\’ or pardonable 
miscalculations. Over the whole trial there lies the false and histrionic 
glitter ofan daborate and self-conscious display. Sheridan’s speeches 
cnicnainmcnis for connoisseurs ofomtoried xnvectnt. 
1 he « hig party made the occasion a manifesto for their humaiutarian 
sentiments and an cccrcise in xitupcraiion. Burke, whose mothTS 
were the rnosi reputable, for he was entirely sincere, was the worst 
sinner of all, in his utter surrender to a \-iolenl animosit)’ against the 
"> accord 10 him even thwe right! md 
lacihues whicl^t would have been unrighteous lu deny to the wont 
01 mminals. Tlirough conitant diiputcs as to the admissMit)' of 
cndcncc and through the lack oftechnical juridical skdl on the part of 
the prosecution the trial lasted Just over seven years. Gradually it 
s^ found neccssay to drop most of tlie charges. In 1791 it 
r^ved to proceed only with those dealing with Chait Singh, li= 

^ ’’ contracts, presents and bribes; the 

on vU April, 1795. Hastings sias acquitted 

Snm'thl' i™ “ 'ccriict was recorded. The highest 

SJd charges rclaUng to Chait Singh 

f ™ '■'“ins was =3 Co 6. 

the "-“h 'he greitest care. Usongh 

^ trial had opened before 160 peers, only an recorded their mtes. 
Mv ohse'’r!jM hy anTinfonnd understanding honour- 

Mended “'“nHy '-“'cd who had either 

dnrint n Commencement, or had been preseW 

CamFn/ftn j when the court sn’Os sitting. Lord 

Carnarvon had suggested that the House should itself dctcnninc 
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“what lords had, and what lords had not, a right to vote”.^ But in 
the end it ^vas resolved to accept the opinion of Lord Thurlow “ that 
every lord must drawjthe line for himself; his o^vn conscience and his 
own sense of honour must determine how many days’ attendance 
entitled him to vote”.® In the discussion Lord Thurlow and the 
bishop ot* Rochester were strong supporters of Hastings. Lough- 
borough, the lord chancellor, wiis on the whole against him; Lord 
Mansfield, though a former friend, felt himself bound to censure some 
of his acts. It is clear that even Hastings’s warmest allies were hard 
put to it to defend some parts of his financial administration and in 
the last resort could only do so on the plea that his difficulties were 
great and that “he was a man uncommonly regardless of money”. 
It seems fairly certain that someVoles were given for an acquittal, 
not because the judges condoned every act of the accused, but because 
they held that the long torture of the trial was a more thartadequatc 
punishment for sbme errors of judgment, financial irregularities and 
even acts of unjust severity committed in circumstances of supreme 
crisis and peril. For long it had been clear that this was the only 
possible issue. The curious thing is that Burhe to the last refused to 
see it. He seemed determined to reach the acme of unreason and folly: 

The crimes with which we charge the prisooer at the bar are substantial crimes. 
. . .They are crimes which have their rise in the wicked dispositions of men. . .in 
avarice, rapacity, pride, cruelty, ferocity, malignity of temper, haughtiness, in- 
solence; in short, my Lords, in everything that manifests a heart blaclcened to the 
very blackest— a heart dyed deep in blackness— a heart corrupted, vitiated and 
gangrened to the very core.’ 

It is not surprising that men revolted from such a monstrous position. 

The defence, on the other hand, did their best to build a golden 
' bridge for the retreat of the managers, and perhaps showed, by the 
reasonableness of their attitude in this respect, that they recognised 
that there was a case to meet and to defend. 

•“The Commons”, they said, “have wdl exercised their honour by preferring 
a charge and bringing it here to be dbeussed, to know whether it is true or not; 
and it u no dishonour or disgrace to the House of Commons to say, ultimately, 
that upon that inquiry, it turns out that the charge is not well founded. . . .Their 
object is not the individual, but the crime. If the crime does not exist, they have 
no resentment against Mr. Hastings. . .the House of Commons and every individual 
member of it has no other wish but that the charge should be fairly sifted and 
examined, to see whether their suspicions are well or ill founded; and. . .every 
member of the House of Commons will rejoice if it should turn out, in the event, 
that Mi. Hastings is«bleto exonerate luroself&om these imputations that have been 
cast upon him and upon the nation.”* 

But the sentiments thus described had no place in the heart of the 
leading manager. Burke would have none of it: 

“No”, ^he cried in answer to Plumer, "sve never would, nor can we conceive 
mat we should, do other than pass from this tar with indignation, ivith rage and 

* DehaUs of the House of Ltiris on the EiiideiKt...fp, ii. * 13. ’ 

* Bond, Speeches in the Trial of Wairm Hasfytgs, i, 6-7. * Idem, ir, 692-3. 
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(lopair, if t!i^ I of (^mimoirt llHMild, »ip<Tn itir li a ilrfrocc Bl lia» Iwj 
nude ftRtUwl luch a t!ian;r ai iliry lu%c produfcd— If ihry »!ioolil l< fultd, 
banirtlnnd drfcatrtl i»il. No.my n*^rrtliouM for^cl il. Alo'Hf.bUtfig, 

dcfp, biltrf nirmory of It \*oulf| iltik Into o-tr mindt; (ih «c ha\T not fiwirhrrt 
to ^uu in tlie raili hf.n of a tlay^ viili iliat fmonr t»liich lomrtimr* ic 

jMjpuIaf ai^rmlilir* And fff»ni«n«ly tnblndi llirm. No; If *%f la\f b«n iiuilty cf 
rrror, It u a lorR dflilK-rarr rnnr. anrrror th*- fnill of loni; laliouricAHiniiDfT.... 
^Vc Arc not fonic lirrr lo mnipjornbr inaltm at all. We do admit that our firr, 
oiiriiorioun.n.'iy,ilic\Tryl>etnj;oflIieliwjul.iti>nAlpo%*fr oftlieHotueofCoreraoRi 
arc Ronc, if tiiit irran « not Rnihy. Wc arc not conic litre to »ob-e a pTT>U«n,_tt.{ 
toull foriiuiire.. . .1, for tnyi'il Atvi f<’r oilicn, make lliit dtliberatc cIcttrtniTa- 
tion, I niincujialc liui Milcmn and •ornnii tw— lli.H *»f do fjlw uith an I.t.O'Vj! 
Iintrrtl aifiimi all thii rarntption **• 

It is not surprisins tltal when n motion of iljiinkt svas made to the 
maiiai’cn of tltc impciichmeni, one mcmlrcr declared that he would 
be willing to at^rcc, if tl»c leading manager were excepted, “who had 
by his contluci disgrared and degraded the House of CominnnJ . 
Hut llurkc’s errors were the errors of a noble, if i tlcrly muguided 
soul. He nc\cr recovered from the \crdifl. Tlie day after it wasgi'tn 
he IcH the Hottse of Cotnmtms for c\cr. 

Throughout the trial-~in !)>e darkest hour of hb fate— Hastinn 
had borne hinuclfwith (he same dauntless courage wliichhadenaUea 
him to hold his head high under the cntel “bludgeomugsofeliancc 
in scenes far distant from Westminster Hal!. Xoilung, not cstn tre 
scorcliing invcciis c of his nccusen, nor the long mental agonj* of tne 
seven yean’ ordeal, had been able to break that indomitable spirit. As 
in the council chamber at Calcutta, so at the bar of the Hou'ceT 
Lords, ircalmeni that woxild have emshed most men to the ca^ 
seemed only to brace lu’m (o a slubliom, heroic and provoeatnt 
defiance. Tor his most questionable acts he claimed not panlon or 
indulgence but full justification and unmcasurcti praise. In facing 
his accusers he showed in ctery gesture and every* inficction of 
voice that icy yet burning scorn w-hich sprang from his unconquerable 
belief in his own rectitude and svliich drotc lus adsersary, Burke, 
into frenzies of impotent auger. 

^ And so perhaps the greatest rnglishman s\ho ever ruled 
a man who with some ethical slcfccts possessed in superabund^t 
mc.'uurc tlic mobile and fertile brnin, the tireless energy* and the lof^ 
fortitude which distinguishes only the supreme statesman, "'as W* 
with his name cleared but h» fortunes ruined, and c%cry hope of 
future distinction and even employment taken from him. Tlic Eas^ 
India Company came not ungenerously to Ids assistance, and 
passed from (he purview ofhistory to spend the long-drawm evening 
of his arduous life, surrounded by a circle of devoted friends, m inc 
peaceful seclusion of his recovered ancestral home at Dayiesfotd. 

> nond, Sprei/ies in fit TnitofWtnrm Ihttintt, iv, 33a, 334. 313* 



CHAPTER XVIII 


LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENTS, 1786-1818 

» 

The legislation of 1784-6 vlas deve]t>ped and in some respect 
extended when the Company’s privileges were reviewed by parlia- 
ment in 1793 and 1813. On each occasion the principal object, of 
atta^ w^ the commercial monopolyof the eastern trade, and on 
each occasion the Company had to give np something of its rights^ 
obliged to ^!ow a certain amount of tonnage for 
private merchants’ goods both otitward and homewarcf^m^^3 it 
lost monopoly of the Indian though not of the China trade. In 
this respect legislative action merely anticipated by a few years 
the consequences of economic developments. The application of 
•machinery and power to the cotton ‘manufacture an d calico p rinting 
would in any case have soon brought to an end its main commercial 
activity in India— the export to Europe of cotton piece-goods. After 
a period of abnormal activity during the wars with France, this 
rapidly declined, and expired about end of the third decade of 
the nineteenth century, just before the commercial powers of the 
Company were finally abolished by the act of 1833. 

In the field of general policy the main tendency was to develop 
and emphasise that consciousness of moral obligation in administering 
the Company’s possessions which had marked the act of 1784. In 
i 7 Q*t WUberfo rcc had striven, though in vain, tojnocure the insertion 
m the act of -provi sions for the adinissiDn_.and__eDcoura.gement of. 
'’missionaries ..in_India._ In that he had been defeated; but in 1813 
section 33 declared that **it is the duty of this country to promote 
■'tl^ Jntwest .and hap pine ss of the native inhabitants of the British 
dom inions in India”, and secdon^ia empowered the government to 
expend not less than a Uld^oTrup^ on the revival and encouragement - 
of learning. At the same time, although mis sionaries were not 
specifically named, a section, which clearly had them in view, em- 
powered the Board of Control to give licences of residence in India 
to persons improperly refused them by the court of directors; and 
another section set up a bishop and archdeacons in India. 

So far as p olidcal i nstitutions_went, PiTt’s India, Act, and the supplc- 
mei^ry acts of 1786 had already defin cd_the outlinesjDf the,Anglo- 
Indian^nsfitufiqn, which, though developed by subsequent legislation, 
was not fundamentally altered so long as the Company continued 
to exist| However, a good many changes in detail took place, and 
the actual working of the superior institutions then set up demands 
statement and illustration. This is particularly necessary as regards 
the Hom e Goyemment, although the only formal changes of any 
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moment were the establishment ofa paid board by the Charter Act 
of 1 793 in lieu of the unpaid board set up 102784, and the 3 ^aratI 6 n 
of British sovereignty over the Company’s casiem possessions in the 
Charter Act of 1813— which continued the administration in the 
Company “without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty qfjthc 
Crown of the United Kingdom. , .in and over the san^’’. * 
Meanwhile the bMrd_ rapidly lostfits powers, which were concen- 
trated in the hands of a single person, the president. This change was 
not cfTectcd ^dthout some ill-feeling. Hcnr>’ Dund^ had from the 
first been the moving spirit, to the great indignation of some ofhis 
colleagues, especially Lord Sydnc>', who protested against the way 
in which Dundas pushed the interest of Scotsmen in India.* Jn 1786 
it was intended to make the cliangfr formal ; “ In whidi ease ’ , wrote 
Dundas, “I suppose your humble scr\'ani not only in realj^Wt 
declaredly will be understood as the cabinet ministe r for Indy ’. 
But although this idea was ultimately carried out by the witlidrawal 
of the ex-qfficio members from attending at the board, to the last me 
president required the formal assent, first of two and then ofoncofms 
colleagues to legalise his proceedings. The position of the president as 
regards the cabinet varied. It depended on the position of the pcisoa 
holding the office. So long as Dundas continued to hold it, his in- 
timacy with Pitt ensured his inclusion in the cabinet; but others, 
Minto for example, held it without a scat in the cabinet.* Relahoni 
with the court of directors also varied.. Dundas almost Invanably 
took a high hand svith the court. At one time he had e\*cn contem- 
plated taiang all the administration out of the hands of the ^mpany 
and leaving it svith nothing but the conduct of the East India trade. 
But this probably seemed to Pitt too near an imitation of the bills of 
Fox, and even the hints svhich Dundas had let fall revived something 
of the language which had resounded through the country in 
When the negotiations for the rencsval of the charter in 1793 
been completed, a member of the Company, in moving a vote oi 
thanks to the directors and the ministry, 

hoped by Englishmen it would be long remembered that an administration in 
meridian of posver, well knowing that the patronage of India would •"'"der that 
power immortal, and almost urged by the people to grasp it,.. .had had ine 
magnanimity to refuse it and assign as reason to the House of Coramons-**^^ 
such an accession of power to the executive government was not compatib le wile 
the safety of the Brituh constitution.* 

But though in_tl^ project_Dundas was foiled, in lesser mattep he 
had his own way. When, for instance, in 1788 the Company protKtea 
against th^ dispat ch to India of four roy^regimentSj and declined 

> Sydney to Pitt, 24 September, 1784, op. Stanhope, lift of Pitt, i, 227* 

* Cornwallis CorresponJence, 1, 244. » Aimla tn laaia, p. 3. 

* Cornwallis Correspondencr, n, 13. 

* Dtbates at the East India Hotsse in 1793, p. jao. 
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to provide the funds for their payment, a Declaratory Act was 
promptly passed, legalising the ministerial view of Urn question.* 
In the^ppointinent,^ governors to tl\c subordinate presidencies, too, 
he used the power of the board rclcn ^cssl y to enforce his owm tvisltcs 
on the directors. But later presidents certainly exercised a less 
compIeteVontrol. Castlercagh, for instance, wrote to Wellesley: 

Your lordship is aware how difiiculJand delicate a task it is for thc penon who 
fills my situation (particularly when strong feelings have been excited) to manage 
such a b^y as Uic court of aircclors so ns to shield the penon in >*oun from any 
unpleasant interference on their part.* 

The fact was that each part of the Home Government could make the 
position of the governor-general intolerable if it pleased; so that 
despite the superiority of the BoAd of Control and its access to the 
cabinet, and despite its power of sending orders through tlie Secret 
Com mitte e of t he direct ors, which the latter could neither discuss 
nor di^osc, polity’ in general was determined, when disputes arose, 
on a basis of compromise; just as 5 n the matter of appointments both 
sides had in effect a power of veto, so also, in discussions about policy, 
neither body cared to provoke the other overmuch save in exceptional 
circumstances. There wcrc _tw o reco gnised methods by which the 
orders to be transmitted to The governments in IhHia might be 
prepared.^ ItT matters orufge n<^lthej^ 3 dchVhimsclf might cause 
a dispatch t o be prepared, which was {Ken sent to the Secret Com- 
mitteeT^ich coultTbnl y sict it and sen d it off. Dispatclies from India 
in like manner rmglit He aoH^Sed to tlie Secret Committee, in winch 
case they would only be laid before the court of directors if and %vhen 
the president desired. But Ihb was not the procedure generally 
adopted. Usually the chairman of the court would informally propose 
a course of action to the president; and the matter would be discussed 
beUveen them, either in convcisation or by privnle letters. The chair- 
man would then informally propose a dispatch, which would be 
prepared at the India House, and sent to tlie Board of Control 
together with a mass of documentary information on which the 
vias 5cpM:a‘ie4. waa eaW-cd a Tievyy ia Com- 

munlcatio n. It ^vas returned xrith approval or correction to the 
Uompany, and iffter reconsideration sent a second time to West- 
minster — the document on this second submission being called a 
Draft. T his double submission — inTormal and_fonnal — resulted from 
the clause in thtf act of 1784 by which amendments had to be com- 
pleted by the board wthin fourteen days. After 1813 the term Avas 
extended to two months. If the court concurred with the amend- 
ments, the dispatch ^vould then be sent off; but if they did not, the 
discussions might continue, in the last resort the board securing 
obedience by a mandamus from die Court of King’s Bench. The 

* 28 Geo. in, c, 8. Cf. Cormffaths ComsMnderui, i, 340, 354. 

* WtlUsl^ Despatches, Dl, 9*. 
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procedure renders it exceedingly difficult without the information 
afforded by private correspondence to define the actual part pla)td 
by the various presidents of the board in tlic dc^irmination of policy; 
the Previous Communications have seldom been p^esc^^•ed; and so 
one seldom knoAs-s to what extent a Draft Avas influenced by the 
preliminary discussions between the president and the chlur.^ The 
system Avas certainly slow and clun^sy. But tlie importance of such 
a defect Avas largely neutralised by die lengdi of time that communi* 
cations took to reach India, and the la^e degree of discretion Avhich 
the Indian governments necessarily enjoyed. With all its defects it 
was a vast improvement over the ruinous system Avhich had preceded 
it, Avhen the ministry' Avas seeking to control Indian pKilicy by a system 
of influence, and when there was rib certain link betAveen the cabinet 
and tlie head of the Indian administration such as Avas noAV prorided 
by’ die ministry’’s share in the appointment of die govemor-gcncial, 
and die possibility' of sending direct orders from diU ministry' to the 
govemor»gcneral dirough the president of the board and the Secret 
Committee of the court of directors. In die last resort and in matters 
of real importance die ministry' could enforce its avUI on die most 
factious court of directors or on the most independent of goA’cmois* 
general; AvliUe no gOA’cmor-gcncral Avas noAv exposed to the shocking 
danger \vhich had confronted Warren Hastings of having to dcteimino 
policy Avithout even a probability of support from eidier side of the 
House of Commons. 

In odicr Avays, too, the government ofBcngal had been strcngUientd. 
PrCA’ious chapters have illustrated the fatal manner in Avhich the 
hmited poAvers of the governor-general and the limited control.ofi^' 
Bengal Government over the subordinate prcsidcnci« Jiad yrorj^- 
U ndcr the neA\^s\^tcm governor-general could enforce his Avill OAxr 

raractory councillors if he Avere conAdnc^~of the need of doing so. 
ISor AA-as he longer exposed to die opposition of Madras or Bombay 
Anthout adequate powers of repressing it. The act of 1 773 only gaxt 
a superintending poAver, and that AAith excepdons and limitalion-s 
' wiUi reg^ to die declaration of Avar and the making of peace; so 
at It suil lay’ Avithin the piowcrs of the subordinate governments by 
icir pie\-ious conduct of policy’ to render Ai-ar or peace inc\ntab!c. 
uut 1 itt s India Act gave poAver of control o\-cr "all transactions A\im 
country poAvers or the applicaUon of die revenues or forces. ..ia 
trnic ol Avar, or any sucli other points as shall be rcfcATcd by the court 
control”. And, further, to pre\-cnt 
rc^mg tlic ^t«l.ofjhc poAA-ers of the irovemmcnl ofBcngaU 
*«"='■ ''-'re to bo oK)-iaitrc^^i5T5r5;Epto* 
reem-cd from Englond and m-ctcsbU 
mtknotvn to the supenntcndmg go\-cramcnt.= TIic supplcroehtarj- ad 

1 I'*'.’"’ Pp. =-|S 

• SecUoiw 31 jj. r t tx 
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of 1786 had permitted the union in the same hands of the offices 
of governor-general and Commander-in-chief; so that no effective’ 
opposition \vas no^v >0 be expected from the military as distinct from 
the civil power. But in spite of all these extensions, one serious limita- 
tion still remained — that imposed by .t hc_distanccs-and-the-slow 
comm unfeations o f India. Calcutta ^vas a long way from Madras 
and Bombay ; and'^at would b t th^oship^qf the goveraor-gcneral 
ifhe.quittCd Bengal and went to one of the subordmate presid^cies 
to su pervise o r c ond uct _affaire_in pers on?. The qu estion eme^^ 
during the gov ernme nt of Cornwallis, when he went Hown to^fadras 
to assuincT the command' against Tipu Sultan. He was formally 
granted separate powers by his council; but as it was held in England 
that the council had no authority so to do, an act was passed^ 
validating what had been done under such defective authority; and. 
m_the_Charter Act Qf_i7g3- provision was made for the appointment 
of a vice-president jiurlng the goycmor-generalls absence from 
Bcng^, and the governor-general himself was empowered (i) to act 
with a locd council in all things as with the coundl of Bengal, and 
(2) to issue orden to any of the ^mpaay*s servants without previously 
communicating them to the local council. By virtue of these altera- 
tions the governor-general was enable to proceed to either of the 
subordinate provinces and assume the full control of affairs there. 
The result was seen in the swift overthrow of Tipu, when Wellesley, 
following Cornwallis’s example, proceeded to Madras in 1 798 in order 
to control the preparations for the war with Mysore. Thus the later 
govemors-general were freed from the restraints which had so dis- 
astrously hampered the action 'of Warren Hastings, and which he 
had vainly tried to overcome by the futile expedient of nommating 
j^idents on behalf of the Supreme Government at Madras and 

^ Nor were these statutory provisions more than was actually needed 
to keep the control of policy under one hand. Even Cornwallis had 
had to meet counteraction on the part of the governor of Madras, 
the unworth y John H oUond, who, mainly, it appears, owing to his 
wncern in the nawab’s debt, not only dispatched military expedi- 
r tions without informing the Bengal Government, but also, when 
ordered to afford assistance to the raja of Travancore against Tipu, 
/tried to bargain %vith the raja for the assistance it was his duty to give. 
Lord Hobart, gover nor o f Ma dras, w ould order the naval squadron 
about without referericc to the ^qyernor/gener^, Sir J ohn Shore, 
and at last quarrelled so violently witii his official superior that he 
preferred -to return to England and forfeit his ultimate succession to 
the post of governor-general ratlier than continue under Shore’s 
..^orders.^ Even Wellesley was, or thought he was, opposed in the 

' 31 G<o. ni, c. 40. * Sections 52-54. 

* Te^rwnouth, Uft of Skon, i, 372; Comiillis Comspondaux, o, 307. 
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preparations which he ordered for the war against Tipu, and used 
very direct language on the subject of his superior powers not only 
to the subordinate officers of the government f£ Bengal, but also to 
the subordinate presidencies. “The main-spring of the government 
of India”, said he, “can never be safely touched by any other hand 
than that of the principal mover.”' 

In another way also a great change for the better was made. Before 
the act of 1 784 patr onage was exercised in a peculiarly demoralising 
way. The home authorities, not content with having the nomination 
of the persons who were to enter the Company’s civil and military 
services, had also sought to control their promotion. Covenanted 
servants and military officers would take a trip to England in order 
to gain admission to council, appointment to some lucrative office, 

• or the command of a regiment or an army out of their turn. The 
relatives of directors expected special promotion without regard to 
their seniority or talents. Lauren ce Sulivan, for example, looked to 
restoring the fallen fortimes of his family by employing his influence 
in favour of his son. Men with powerful connections were constantly 
appearing in India — the illegitimate half»brother_of Charles Fox, for 
instance — expecting to be provided for. The necessary result was that 
the government in India lacked that most salutary potver of rewarding 
merit by promotion. Hastings in particular had found this a most 
griwous tax. But Dundas’s legislation cut at the* root of these 
nicious practices. In the first place the India^^t forbade vacanacs 
in the councils to be filled by other than coven anted servants except 
in the case of the governor-general, the govemom, and the com- 
manders-in-chief, and confined promotion to due order of senionty 
except in special cases when full details were immediately to be sent 
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( was checked; (2) that the jobs of the directors were curtailed; and 
^ (3) that after 1786 the civil and’military services, and after 1793 the 
i ci'^ service, secured^a monopoly of well-paid administrative employ- 
1 merit in the old provinces, though not in new acquisitions. The polic y 
of Comwailis,in confining employment in the high er ranks to Eur o- 
peans h^d thus a legislative which has often been forgotten. 
Even had he wished to do so, it|vould not have been legal for him to 
nominate an Indian to any post carrying more than ;^500 a year, for 
no Intftan was a Company's servant within the meaning of the acts. 

And while the recruitment to the higher administrative posts was 


thus being limited to the members of the Company’s service, the 
practice of appointment from home to special posts was also curtailed. 
*‘The. system of patronage^ wh ich you so jus tl y reproba ted”, wote 
Shore to Hastings in 1787, “a nd whic h you always found so g rievous 
has been entirely sub verted.” ^ Cornwallis put the matter to 
one of the directors very bluntly. 


“1 must freely acknowledge*’, he wrote, “that before I accepted the arduous 
task of governing this country, I did understand that the practice of naming persons 
from England to succeed to offices of great trust and importance to the public 
welfrre of this country, without either knowing or regarding whether such persons 
were tn^any way quaUned for such offices, was entirely done away. If unfortunately 
so pemidous a system should bea^ain revived, I should feel myself obliged to request 
that some other penon might immediately take^rom me the responsibility of 
governing... 


A little later difficulties arose from the directors’ nominations to posts 
on the board of revenue at Madras and their refusal to confirm 
Wellesley’s nomination to the post of Political Secretary. But these 
were due rather to the directors’ distrust of Wellesley’s policy 
than to any revival of the old system. Save as regards the highest 
Qosts of all, the tendency was for the directors to be limited to the 
l^cruitment of their services by the nomination of writers and cadets, 
t^’hilc the executive governments in India delermined their promotion 
tmd einplo>'ment. 

On the whole the covenanted servants benefited by these changes. 
Tb/t, 'd/i* Vf/rt.TTibndi'zrtsai 'otcrjgut, 

land that most.vicious. practice...oF pnvate_corTespondence« bet wee n 
kubordinates,and members^of the directionjn England_on matters of 
[public concern, in tvhich the officials sought to secure favour in 
ipngland by communicating news that they had learnt in the dis- 
I friarge of their t)fficial duties. This custom was prohibited (though 
jiot auppressed) in 1785. Burke e xpressed great indignation at the 
prohibition,® but it was in lacFtfic natural and nec«sa^ concomitant 
of the introducu'on of a modern system of administration, under which 
it neither is, nor is thought desirable to guard against the misconduct 
the heads of tlie government by such indirect and devious m eans. 

‘ Temunauth, Lift tf Shore, i, 136. 1 CormiallU Conrstor<Atrue, i, 42«' 

* txft end LeUert of Sa G. Elliot, t, lOO. 
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In one direction, however, the covenanted servants lost grounc 
With the appointment of ^mwallig they became^ pracdc^y in 
eligible for the highest post in India. It is true th^t he was immediatd' 
succeeded b y Shor e, who was a covenanted servant; bu\ his appoint 
ment was already regarded as somewhat exceptional in ij^ture.* h 
^802, in discussing the sdeclion of VJTellesley’s successor, CaV^erea.gh 
who inclined strongly to the nor^ination of another CompWy 
servant^arlow, nevertheless ivrote, “ I am aware that there is th 
strongest ohjectha on general gwuads to the governments abroai 
being filled by the Company’s servants, but there is no rule which i 
universal”.* But having heard what Wellesley had to say on thi 
head, and in view of the renewal of war in Europe, Pitt and Castlereagl 
decided to try to find a suitable mah in England.® It will be rcroenr 
bered that Cornwallis was sent out, only to die; and so Barlow 
simeceded to the chair. But his succession only proved, even mort 
strikingly than the government of Shore had don^ that under 
new reginu the Gompairy’s servants were apt to shirk responsibility 
and yield too ready a compliance with the wishes, right or wrong, 
of their honourable masters, the court of directors. Nor was the ex- 
periment repeated until the time of Lawrence, although the directors 
made a strong push in favour of Metcalfe inj^4, in opposition to the 
president of the board, Charles Grant, whoT^d (it seems)^ proposed 
himself. But on that occasion _Mclboume’,s ministry rejected the 
recommendation, founding its opposition on principles which had 
been laid down by George _Canning ^during his short tenure of th^ 
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lad had experience of administration in the West Indies. Lord 
lobart an d Lord Clive (son of the hero of Piasscy ) filled the same 
iffice before the end pf the century. But in the case of the subord inate ■' 
)resi^ncies_the line was less firrnly drawn and exceptionTTnaHc’less 
^ucta'ntly. At almost the same time Elphinstonc jind Munro_ 
'eceived\he governments of Bombay and Madras, in recognition of 
heir services in the last Maratlji War. 

“The more general practice of the court”. Cannin g wro te during his short 
mure of the Board of Control, “ u to look for their governota rather among persons 
f eminence in this country than among the servants of the Company; and when 
profess m)'self to be of opinion that this practice is generally wiser, it is, I am 
oniident, unnecessary to assure you that such an opinion is founded on considera* 
ioTU the very reverse of unfriendly to tbe Company’s real interest; but the extra* 
rdinary zeal and ability which have been displayed by the Company’s servants 
ivil and military in the course of the late brilliant and complicated war, and the 
icculiar situation in which the results of that war have placed the a/Taits of your 
iresidency at Bombay, appear to me to constitute a case in which any deviation 
rom the general practice in favour of your own service might be at once becoming 
nd expedient.”* 

On the whole the system was less advantageous in the case of the 
)rovincial governors than in that of the govemor*gcncraI. The men 
villing to accept these sccond*ratc posts were mostly second-rate men. 
LprdJVilliam Bentinck is the only man of real eminence who can be 
lamed among them; and Oalhousie was probably justified in ad» 
I'ocating the abandonraent'of the practice.^ The main advantage 
hat can be fairly claimed for this extension of the recruitment from 
he English political world is that it multiplied contact between it 
md India and increased the number of persons in the British 
parliament who really knew what India or a part of it was like. 

In form these s ubord inate governments were framed on the same 
plan as that of Bengal, The governor had aj:ounciLof_two_civil 
timbers with the commander-in-chief when that post was not joined 
toWs o^vn. He enjoyed the same power of overling his council as 
the governor-general. Under the Governor in Council were three 
boards — the Board of Tra de, th e Board of Revenue, and the Military 
Boa rd — ^w hich conducted th edetail of t he administration, and normally 
were presided over by a member of council. Under the Board of 
Reven ue there was at Madras , where large territories had come under 
*he Company’s control in the decade i_7P3-i8o 2^ a complicated 
;^rict system (described in chapter xxv*). At^ojnbay, where the 
feat, accession of territory only came with the p eace of t8i 8 . the 
istrict administration was on the whole of later development, and 
ill be described in the succeeding volume. 

The main defect in the organisation thus established under the 
;gislatic>n of the period was the union of general responsibility for 

* Colchrooke, Itft of 100. 

* Lee-Warner, Ltfe ^ Dathomie, n, 252. 
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EXCLUSION OF THE FRENCH, 1784-1815 

.HE French rivalry must be ^koncdin that scries of lucky events 
id fortunate conditions which did so much in the second half of the 
ghteenth century to enable the English East India Company to rise 
I a position of predominance in India. Witliout intending it, French 
iventurers played the part of agents provocateurs, Indian princes tverc 
icouragcd by their sanguine estimates of French co-operation to 
itertain designs against the Eliglish, while the impossibility of 
lectivc French support, from European considerations in time of 
eacc and from lack of the necessary naval superiority in time of war, 
Qsured that they would take up arms tvithout the assistance on 
'hich they had reckoned. Since the previous century there had always 
een a certain number of adventurers in the service of the Indian 
ates; and after the great period of Dupleix various causes combined 
j increase their numbers, activity and influence. The career of 
lupleix, like that of GUve, had served to attract great attention, in 
is country to India. It seemed to Frenchmen, as to Englishmen of 
be time, the land of easy wealth, so that the number of those who 
sught fortunes there rose. At the same time the decay of the-Moghul 
Empire, and the rise of the numerous military states on its ruins, 
nlai^ed the demand for military leaders and organisers ; while the 
esounding victories won by European arms, whether French or 
English, raised the value set upon all who could pretend to any 
ivowledgc of European tactics and discipline; so that the adventurers 
□und themselves no longer mere artillerymen but commanders of 
egiments and brigades,* personally consulted by the princes whose 
lay they drew. Finally the ideas of Dupleix and the Anglo-French 
ivalry which had sprung out of them had opened out new possibilities 
promising person^ gain and national aggrandisement. 

\ The result was that frpm the government of Warren Hastings down 
lO that of Wellesley the Indian courts were full of Frenchmen, com- 
manding large or small bodies of sepoys, and eager for the most part 
to' serve their country by the exercise of their profession. A typical 
example of themis afforded by Rene Madec, who, after serving in the 
rank» under LaHy and then joining the English service for a while, 
deserted and passed from court to court, serving now a Jat chief, now 
phah ’Alam, and now Begam Samru, until in 1778 he retired and 
Went home to his native -Brittany. With him and others in a like 
rondition Chevalier, head ofFrench affairs in Bengal, was in constant 
communication, discussing schemes, now for the march of Madec 
mto Bengal, now for the cession and occupation of Sind, whence a 
[ . ■ 
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French army \vas to march to Delhi, and theli^^^^^^h’ation of Bengal 
the sea Chevaher’s pohey was to spread great ideSl It meant almost 
French power, and he had no hesitation m offenn^Vcninient ivould ^ 
m 1772 the services of two or three thousand Frenchme3-^£ other i 
Isle of France Madecin 1775 writes from Agra that when wa/»o\ cm 
out with the Enghsh he will march ^oivn the Ganges and ” 
upper provmces of Bengal, holding towns to ransom and u». ^ 
his utmost to destroy the English re\enues ^ A httle later ive 
St Lubm and Montigny at Poona, malmg treaties which 
party attempted to cany out, and ventmg large promises which tij 
Marathas were much too astute to trust ) 

On the whole these political activities were more harmful th^fl 
advantageous to the French cause, ibr they achieved nothmg beyend 
a reputation for big words Nor did Hussy’s expedition of 1782 add 
much to the French position It amved too late Before it had 
accomplished anything, it was paral^-sed by the nev^s of peace, and 
that too of a peace which mei^y put the French back where they 
had been before It was difficult for their agents to persuade Indian 
princes of the great successes they claimed to ha\e svon m Amenca 
when they still remained m their old position of mfenonty m India 
SouiUac might wnte assuring Smdhia that the Enghsh had been 
driven out of all their American possessions and declare that now the 
great object of the kmg of France svas to compel the Enghsh to restore 
the provmces which they had stolen from the prmces of India,* but 
Smdhia simply did not beUeve him Bussy, who viewed the position 
with tired and disappomted eyes, ivrotc nevertheless wth great truth 
to the mmister, de Castries (9 September, 1783), that the terms of 
peace had produced an unfavourable impression, and that impossible 
hopes of Indian co operabon had been raised m France ay the fabl« 
sent home inspired by vamty and seif interest He actually advised 
the recall of the various paities scrvmg ivith ‘Indian pnnees, as being 
nothmg but a lot of brigands — un amas de bandits * 

As regarded the future, too, the French plans -were quite indefinite j 
It was proposed, for instance, to remove the French 
Irom Ponihchery, as too near the Enghsh power at Madras, ana con 
remote from the possible alhes of France — ^Tipu and the 
For a ivhile the minister thought of removing it to Mahe on the othe 
side of India, where perhaps Tipu would cede a suitable extent 0 
territory, or else to Tnnkomah, if it could be obtained from the 
Dutch, or to some pomt on the coast of Burma * But either ^ the 
last two presupposed the mamtenance of a large naval force 
again went to the heart of the matter All this consideration of possible 
allies, he said, was beside the mark Pondichery ^vas suitable enougr 
if the mimstry would find the money to fortify it and garrison it wiU 

* Ilarb£ Reni Madie passim » Gaudart,CaiaJa£ue,i 321 

• Jdm p 137 , IJem.p 183 
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of financial pnitlcncr could not, desire so soon lo rcnc%v die stnigglt. 
But they must ha\c rccci\«l a good deal of encouragement in vioiv 
of future contingencies, and tliat itfusi ha\c contributed to stlffai 
Tipu’s attitude. ilouc\cr, with the usual English good fortune, Tira 
selected as the time for lus pro\ocati\c attack upon Travaycorc tit 
time when the FrcncJi were much yoo engrossed by their domestic 
nfiairs to sp.ire a thought lo India; that he was left lo meet Cora 
walhs’s attack alone, and had alrcad> been reduced to sign awa) hall 
lus kingdom and surrender much of lus treasure before the ^car 1793 
renewed war in Europe. 

Indeed French intrigues had been somewhat interrupted by die 
outbreak of the Rc\olution In thj French settlements in India tit 
latter produced more excitement than bloodshed ; and as soon as «ar 
broke out I’ondichcr> was immediately besieged and quickly taken, 
and the other factories could offer no resistance; so that the r^olu* 
lionary spirits soon found thcmscKcs under a forciTm and nuUtary 
control, while of their possible allies Tipu was crippled, and tie 
Marathas were looking rather to the conquest of their weaker nd?i- 
boun in the north and south than to the attack of the powerful East 
India Company. So the Revolutionary War brought no immediate 
troubles on Indian soil. At sea, indeed, French priv’atccrs, fitted out 
at the Isle of France, captured many prizes; but though these losso 
weighed heavily on private merchants, they scarcely afiecied the 
resources of the East India Company, while at the same lime the 
naval squadron under Rainier accompanied by an ccpedition 
equipped at Madras in 1795 occupied Ceylon, Malacca, Banda and 
Amboma, not unassisted by the partisans of the Orangist party, 
indignant at the establishment of the republic in Holland An 
expedition from England occupied the Cape. The position m India, 
however, was thought too uncertain to launch enterprises against the 
French islands, which would have made a stouter resistance Md 
required a considerable proportion of the English forces in India for 
their subjugation. 

Although the French settlements in India had all been 
there still remained considerable forces under French control At| 
Hyderabad Raymond had built up a body of sepoy troops under 
French instruction and leadership; under Sindhia Perron had done 
the same; and although these armies were in the pay of Indian 
princes, no one could say when they might not be marched 
thy Company’s possessions, svilh or without the consent 
ostensible masters The appearance of a Fpev/ih expiidition v>omQ 
almost certainly set them in moveroei'fT But such an expedition by 
the ordinary route was hardly p^cticable in view of the .Etighsh 
superiority at sea and the absenc/ of stations at which provisions or 
protection could be found. In th^ circumstances tlie Fren^ pressed 
into reabsation a scheme whid^^ad long floated in their minds, that, 
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laraely, of establishing themserves in Eg>^t, and thence preparing an 
ittack on India. 

A quarter of a century earlier Warren Hastings had attempted to 
jpen a trade Avith Suez. He had probably been impelled by con- 
iideratioijs of imperial policy; the traders whom he supported may 
^ave been influenced by hopet of evading the regulations which 
ronfined the English trade to y.urope to the East India Company 
tself. At a later time George Baldtvin, under the influence of both 
Tiotives, for a time succeeded in convincing ministry and Company 
af the need of a British consul in Egypt and the advisability of naming 
him to the office. But his efforts had come to nothing under the 
persistOTt opposition of tlie Turjes to a policy which would have 
placed the hMf-independent ruling beys in intimate association wth 
a European powxr. These ideas of the importance of Egypt had not 
been confined to the English. The French had shared them; and from 
about 1770 onwards many m^motres had been submitted to the 
ministers urging the importance of Egypt upon their attention. The 
trade between Alexandria and Marseilles was active; the French had 
maintained a consul in Eg^^it; and after the war of the American 
Revolution, de Castries’s eastern projects had included tlie occupation 
of Egypt in case Austria and Russia combined to partition Turkey. 
In 1785 a French agent succeeded in concluding treaties with the 
leading beys; and these would have reopened the Red Sea route for 
Indian trade had not the Porte at once resolved to vindicate its 
authority arid sent an expedition which overthrew the beys and for 
the moment re-established Turkish authority.' AVhen therefore in 
1798 Napoleon decided on the expedition to Egypt as a stroke aimed 
against the English, he was carrying into effect plans laid long before. 
But though he was locally successful, this partial success did the French 
cause more harm than good. Napoleon himself accurately appreciated 
the situation when he wrote: Im puissance jut est maUresse de VEgypie 
doit Vitre d la longue de VIndt. Time was needed to concert measures 
with Tipu or the Marathas, to prepare and organise transport, 
wh’ether by way of the ^ked Sea or by 'die route of Alexander.' 
Establishment in Egypt did not and could not lead at once to an 
' attack on India; so that while in March, 1800, Napoleon was still 
talking of appearing on the Indus, Tipu had fallen and the French 
' force at Hyderabad had been broken up. 

The immediate effect of the French appearance in Egypt was to 
set dl the English authorities in India on the alert; and at their head 
was a man of exceptional energy, of keen insight,' of great organising 
power, Lord Momington,' better kno%vn by his later tide of the 
Marqufsss Wellesley. On arriving at Calcutta in May, 1798, he was 
struck by the diffusion of French influence, and resolved not to allow 

' Charles-Roux, Auiour d'uru route, passmi Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 29210, ff. 341 sqq. 

* Chatles-Roioc, UAngltlem tt 227-9. 
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it to gather to a head. At almost the'same time he learnt that Tipu 
had recently sent an embassy to the Isle of France, seeking 
help, that the governor, Malartic, had issued a toroclamation calling 
for volunteers, and that the embassy bad returned to Mangalore •wiih 
a small party thus collected. Momington regarded, and rightly 
regarded, this as a sign of Tipu’s reyving hopes. Then came ncwi of 
Napoleon’s success in Egy-pt, impcllipg the governor-general to nicety 
the danger before it grew greater, and inspiring Tipu svith the hope 
that help was nearer than it really was. As a first measure Momington 
entered into negotiations \vith the Nizam, who in 1795 had suffered 
a severe defeat by the Marathas followed by considerable loss of 
territory. He was svjlling enough to sacrifice his French-led troops' 
who had been beaten, though not by any fault of theirs, at Kharda, 
if thereby he could secure the services of a body of the Company’s 
forces. Thus was signed the first of that group of treaties which 
contributed so much to establish the Company’s doitiinion in India; 
and then Momington demanded of Tipu that he should expel all 
Frenchmen from Mysore. Tipu, encouraged by the apparent approa^ 
of the French, could not bring himself to answer these demands till, 
the English troops had already crossed his frontiers and the last 
Mysore war had begun. Once more French attempts had gone far 
enough to involve their friends in trouble without going far enough 
to afford them material aid. 

As soon as the danger from Mysorchad been overcome, Momington 
contemplated three further objects. One was the conquest of the 
French islands, hs the only effective measure that could be taken to 
stop the privateers fiom preying on English vessels; the second was 
the capture of Batavia; and the third was an expedition directed 
against the French in Egypt. IVith these alternatives in view,^ he 
assembled troops at Trirkomali, But the last of these was a project 
which the governor-general perceived coiild not be prudently under- 
taken except in co-operation with an expedition from England; and 
the first was prevented by the refusal of Commodore Rainier to co- ' 
operate, as he had received no specific instructions to that end. At-j 
first, therefore, Momington’s views were limited to his design against 
Batavia. But various circumstances deferred the dispatch of the 
expedition till at length on 6 February, 1801, dispatches arrived 
announcing Abercromby’s expedition to Egyqat, and desiring the 
assistance of a force from India.' Momington’s reluttance therefore 
to send the expedition so far to the east as Batavia was rewarded by 
his now being able to send it to the Red Sea with a minimum of . 
delay’. Baird, to whom the command had been entrusted, landed 
at Kosseir, marched across the desert to Thebes, and on 10 August 
reached Cairo, six weeks after it had surrendered to Hutchinson, 
Abercromby’s successor, but in time to impress Menou at Alexandna 
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,vith a full consciousness of his inability to continue the struggle.^ 
Hie firstFrench attempt to establish themselves on the o\*crland route 
:o India had been d</eatcd. 

The Revolutionary War thus came to an end in 1 802 with a marked 
tdvantagf to the English in the East. Nor did the brief breathing- 
jpace which followed last long enpugh to permit the French to regain 
X positive foothold in India. TIjc treaty which had closed the xvar 
nercly stipulated for the retrocession of the French and Dutch factories 
n India and of the Cape and the spicc-islands to the Dutch. Ceylon 
remained permanently in English hands. But before Decaen, the 
newly appointed captain-general of French India, could reach 
Pondicher}’, the English ministry was already doubtful of the duration 
□f peace. A dispatch (17 October, 1802) received by Wellesley 
30 March, 1803, directed him to dtday the restitution of the French 
factories; and though these instructions were cancelled by later orders 
of 1 6 November f received 8 May),* yet even then tlic Indian govern- 
ment was warned against the possibility of French attempts upon the 
Portugese possessions in Asia.* Soon after came news of the critical 
situation in Europe; and on 6 July the governor-general learnt that 
the renexval of war tvas officially thought very probable. In the first 
week of September he learnt that diplomatic relations had been 
broken off, and a few da>'S later that war had been declared. It was 
what wth lus usual discernment he had expected. At the close of 
the previous year, more than four months before Decaen had sailed 
from Brest, Wellesley had directed the governor of Madras not to 
deliver up the French possessions without specific orders from Bengal. 
On 15 June, 1803, Binot, Dccaen’s chief of staff, arrived at Pondichery 
in the frigate Belle Poule xvith authority to take over the place. He 
was allowed to land, and his dispatches were sent up to Calcutta, 
arriving there 4 July. Wcll^ley resolved at once not to hand over 
the French possessions until' receiving further orders from Europe; 
and accordingly deferred answering the dispatches from Decaen until 
pat officer should actually arrive in India. This event took place on 
ri ^liiy, anh was’joiown ^ 'Cahciftra on "ine iz^rb, togefner ine 
further nexvs that a French packet had come in the day after Decaen*s 
Arrival, and that Decaen’s squadron had quitted the Pondichery 
roads that night. The packet was the Belier, sent out after Decaen 
with orders that if war had broken out by the time of his arrival in 
Indian waters, he was to proceed, not to Pondichery, but to the 
Frentii islands. Binot and his party, being ashore, were left behind, 
and when the news of war arrived, were obliged to surrender.^ 

But though the French flag was thus excluded from India, French 
intrigue ^vas active. Binot had employed his brief sojourn at Pondi- 

' Charles-Koux, op. nt. n, 213-4. * WtlUsl^ Despatchts, ni, 72, 98. 

• Prentout, Deeam et Vtlt de France, p. 437. 

* Gaudart, op. eit. V, 460 eit, pp. 39 sqq. 
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chcry in sounding tlic rulers who seemed likely to welcome hU over- 
tures. Tims’ he opened relations witli'thc rajas of Tanjorc and 
Travancorc, aitd sent to visit the Marathas an'-ofTiccr who obtained 
an English pxssport under the assumed guise of a German painter, 
Dccacn took up the quest for allies. He had agents at Tpnqucbai 
in the south, and Serumpur in tl»e north, until, after the bread 
between England and Denmark, these places passed temporarily int( 
English keeping. These men, with their spies constantly coming anc 
going, deemed all India ready for revolt against the English. Tlic; 
represented the Vellore mutiny as having spread to ever)’ cantonmen 
in the south. The lesser soutlicm chiefs were all ready, and onl) 
needed a small sum of money, for a rising. To them (he English caus« 
was maintained (as one of them wrote) by nothing but violence and 
corruption.^ A manifesto, addressed by Dccacn to the chiefs 0! 
Hindustan, urged them to attack the Company with their uniioi 
force if they would save themselves from the fate of Oudh, Arcot and 
M>’sore.* Uut all this, as Prcntoui has justly remarked, served the 
English cause better than thcFrcnch. It assisted the English to rccognitt 
their enemies, without providing ihclattcrwith anything more service' 
able than encouragement in what was to prove a suicidal policy. 

The fact was that the French, now as in the Revolutionary War 
could not get within reach in India. “It is painful”, .wrote Dccacr 
commenting on the sanguine reports of his agents in India, "to Jeart 
of all these good dispositions and to be unable to support them.”' 
But his military' forces were barely enough to garrison tiic jslan^ 
.the French squadron— one ship of the line and three frigates— unde 
the unenterprising leadership of Admiral Linois was not even abh 
to take the China convoy under the protection of the Company’ 
armed vessels (14 February, 1804); and the only serious means o 
attack in Dccacn’s power was the encouragement of the priv’atecrs 
which again covered the Indian seas in all directions, capturing : 
great number of private merchantmen and even a few Company* 
ships. The two Surcoufs, in the Caroline and the Revenanl, were perhap 
the boldest and most enterprising of the privateers; and after Linois 
departure from Indian waters in 1805 (to fall in with an EngVisl 
squadron off the Canaries J3 March, 1C06) the ftigates which the: 
came under Decaen’s control vigorously seconded the efforts of ■’ 
privateers. Obstinate conHicts took place on many occasions wh- 
these met armed English vessels, as when the Psyche was taken b, 
the English frigate San Fxorenzo. But all these efforts did nc'* . 
beyond inflicting heavy private losses, and left the Compan/i 
position in India untouched, while the reoccupation of the Cape b| 
the English in 1805 deprived the French islands of their neares 
supplies of foodstuffs. 

* PtetiCQut.o/i. cit. pp. 324-7- » 
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In Europe Napoleon planned eastern expeditions — in 1805 thr?c 
juadrons and 20,000 men;* in 1807 a triple plan which was to have 
ambined land expeditions through Central Asia and Egypt with a 
ia expedition round the Cape* — but these fell tlirough, in part 
ecause the English command of the sea, in part because of 
iapoleon’s continental preoccupations. It was in preparation for the 
jcond of these that the embassM of General Gardane to Persia was 
rranged. In 1803 war had broken out bctw'^cn Persia and Russia; 
ad in 1805 the latter power liad joined England in the Third 
Joalition. Persia naturally turned to France for help, and on 4 May, 
807, was signed the Treaty of Finkcnstcin, by which Napoleon 
uaranteed the integrity of Persia, engaged to use every effort to 
ompel Russia to 'evacuate Georgia, and promised supplies of field 
uns and small arms; ^vhi]e the shah engaged to break off all relations, 
olitical and economic, witli the English (thus subscribing to the 
Continental Sjstim) and to give all facilities and assistance to French 
ulitary and naval forces on their way to attack the British in India. 
)n this agreement, Gardane was sent to Teheran, to promote Persian 
ostility against England and Russia, and to collect information about 
outes and resources for the projected expedition. But Gardane's 
lission, like Decien’s, was foredoomed to failure. When the Treaty 
f Finkenstein was signed Napoleon was already contemplating peace 
nd even alliance with Russia; arid when he realised these ideas by 
he Treaty of Tilsit and the entente with Alexander, he was no longer 
viliing to do anything to support the Persians against his new ally, 
lerc was one more example of the way in which the interests of a 
vorld power are apt to diverge and become irreconcilable. So long 
IS the Persians could hope for French support in the recovery of 
Scorgia, they remained willing to exclude the English from Persia, 
IS Malcolm found in 1808, when he was sent by Minto to counter the 
French mission but failed even to get a footing in the country, 
ilthough backed by an armed force; but w;hen in the autumn of that 
r^ear the Persians perceived that they would have to negotiate with 
^■us^a 6irtcl, ani "thav nui even art as mediators, 

Ihey concluded naturally that the advantages of the French alliance 
(vere all on. one side; on the arrival of Harford Jones to replace 
Malcolm, not even Gardane’s threats of departufB could prevent the 
reception of the new English mission; and so, early in 1809, Harford 
Jones replaced Gardane at Teheran, while Napoleon, involved in 
contiriental interests, abandoned his schemes of emulating the exploits 
of Alexander the Great.® 

The time had now come also for the complete expulsion of the 

* Prento«t, op. nt. pp. 402 jjg. 

* Gardane’s Instructions, 10 May, 1807, ap. Gardane, Mission du Giniral Cardasu, 
pp. 81 sqg. 

* Gardane, ^funoit dit Cdrdral Gardane-, Kaye, Lift of Afufcofin, i, 395, etc., Afinto in India, 
pp. 55 •»??• 
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French from the East. The English squadrons at the Cape and in 
India "were strengthened. The French islands were blockaded by 
English vessels; and although over-rashness on the part of their 
commanders led to the loss of two sunk and two taken, in the course of 
1810 both the Isle of France and the lie Bonaparte (as Bo\irbon had 
been renamed) were compelled to currender to Admiral Bertie and 
General Abercromhy; while in thp next year another expeditio^ 
occupied Java, to which island a French regiment had been sent som| 
time before by Decaen. These captures brought to an end the activities 
of the privateers, who thus lost the bases at which they had refitted, 
revictualled, and sold their prizes; and wiped out the French reputa- 
tion in India. The settlement brought by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 
confirmed the position established by force of arms. The French and 
the Dutch recognised for the first time British sovereignty over tht 
Company’s possessions; the French agreed to maintain no troops and 
erect no fortresses; and so the Company was at last ^completely freed 
from European menace just at the moment when it was, under the 
leadership of Lord Hastings, about to establish an unquestioned 
predominance in India. 



CHAPTER XX 


a 

TIPU SULTAN, 1785-1802 ■ 

that “humiliating pacification” (as Hastings called it), the 
•aty of Mangalore, Tipu appeared as a conqueror. Grant Duff, 
rs aftenvards, asserted tliat the governor-general was 

'prevented from disavowing and annulling it by the confusion sshich nus 
e resulted to the Company’s afTain in consequence of the fulfilment of a part 
le terms, before it could have been possible to obtain their ratification.* 

ere is no doubt, indeed, that Hastings regarded it with the dislike 
i disapproval svilh whiclt he viewed almost the whole of the policy 
1 actions of the rulers of Madras; but, on the other hand, when he 
5te his Memoirs relative to the State of India during the long journey 
ne which began on 5 February, 1785, he seemed not to anticipate 
/ immediate consequences of danger. 

t is not likely that Upoo should so soon choose to involve himself in a new war 
b us, deprived of all his confederates, and these become his rivals; nor that, 
tnever he shall have formed such a design, he tvill suHcr it to break out In petty 
ils with our borderers.* 

^fonc the less it was quite evident that war >vas pending between 
pu and the Marathas. The Nizam and Nana were known to be 
negotiation if not in alliance: the power of Sindhia cast its mantle 
supremacy over the Moghul. The claim which Tipu, as it seemed 
th unjusdfiable audacity, advanced upon Bijapur — ^Nvhich mean- 
lile Nana had promised to surrender to the Nizam — may have 
en based on an imperial grant to Hydcr of a portion of the Deccan, 
d was certainly not one which in 1785 could be confirmed or made 
ective. But, ^vh^e wisdom would have persuaded Tipu to be content 
th the successes he had won, his inherent passion and restlessness 
ged him to new aggression. Thomas Munro, when he summed up 
5 career in 1799, said “a restless spirit of innovation, and a %vish to 
.ve everything to originate from himself, was the predominant 
iture of his character”.® Upon the success of the war which ended 
1 784 he formed the designs first of crushing the Nizam and the 
arathas and then turning, flushed with victory, upon the English, 
fiis project he avowed to the French.^ Early in 1785 he attacked 
e hill-post of Nargund, belonging to a Brahmin desai, \vith whom 
5 had ^eady had unfriendly relations, the one making extravagant 

' Grant Duff, H, 465. 

* Forrest, S<ltclioru/rom the Staie Papers of. . . Wanen Hastings, n, 54. 

* Life of Munro, i, 233. 

* tVilia, Historical Sketches of &mthem India, 0, 535 sqq. 
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demands, the other claiming tribute ‘ In vain the Marathas mter 
vened to save Nargund and Kittur by guile as well as force Tipu 
made a successful conquest Nana, alarmed, Rooked for help from 
the English m the conquest which he foresaw He appealed to tl« 
Treaty of Salbai and asked for aid against Tipu Macpherson, m u 
cautious spirit of the non interventiqp policy which was now ascend^^ 
m the counsels of the Company, rc^hed that the treaty 

did not stipulate that the friends and enemies of the two States should be “ut^ J 
but that neither party should afford assistance to the enemies of the other, and tia 
by the treaty of Mangalore the English were bound not to assist the cnetmesi,! 
Tipu I 


Thus he gave the sultan of Myscre reason to think that he could 
proceed undisturbed 

But Nana was not going to fall without a struggle He applied 
to Goa for alhance a step which alarmed Macph|erson into estab 
hshtng a resident (C W Malct) at Poona 

By the fifth month of 1786 the Marathas were m alliance with the 
Nizam and ready to move Their forces joined on i May, and on 
20 May they took Badami Against Tipu also were Holkar and 
Mudaji Bhonsle Kittur was recovered the victors returned home 
flushed with success Han Pant advanced, and relieved Adorn, while 
Tipu captured Savanur The end was a peace which hardly modified 
the status quo The Marathas rctamed important distncts (Nargund, 
Kittur, Badami) and Tipu recovered others His brother-m-law 
regained Savanur, and a kinsman of the Nizam Adorn On the whole 
the treaty of 1787 was a rebuff for Tipu He had begun to perceive 
that the Enghsh were more dangerous than he had thought Malct 
at Poona and the military preparations of Cornivallis gave him pause 

Hardly had Cornwallis amved m India when his attention was 
turned to Tipu His knowledge of mtemational politics made him 
consider India as a vital point in the enduring nvalry between 
England and France perhaps he’was tlie first English statesman in| 
India who fully grasped its importance A letter of March, 1788,' 
shows that he had considered the situation m all its bearings 

“I look upon a rupture with Tipu as a certain and immediate consequence o 
a war with France’ , he wrote to Malct, and in that event a vigorous co-operatior 
of the Marathas would certainly be of the utmost importance to our interests ir 
this country ” 

The settlement of the Guntoor Sarkar affair caused a new settlement 
with the Nizam, and this, embodied m a cunously dismgenuous 
message— which kept the non mtervention order of the act of 17^4 
m the letter but broke it m the spirit— brought about the wrr winch 


> See Kirkpatrick referred to by Wilks, « 535 

* Conavallu Coneipondence,z 3^5 
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Cornwallis Ijad foreseen. Wilks, ‘ tlic historian of Soutlicni India at 
this period, sardonically rcmarla that 

it is highly instructive tajObser\-e a statesnian, justly extolled for moderate and 
pacific dispositions, thus indirectly violatimj a law, enacted for the enforcement of 
these virtues, by entering into a very inlelligiblc olFcnsivc alliance. 

Cornwallis, of course, knew \vcl> what he was doing, and was con- 
vinced that he could do nothlnj; else witli any regard for ilic safety 
of the English in Madras: he expressed Iiimsclf strongly to Malet* on 
the danger of having to make ^\'ar without cfiicicnt allies. 

The actu^ ignition of the flame (foreseen by Tipu, who liad long 
ago promised the French to attack the English, as \vcll as by Com- 
^vallis) was caused by Tipu’s ati.yk on Travancore, 29 December, 
1789. The ostensible reason for mis was the sale of Jaikottai and 
l^ngariur to the raja by the Dutch, Tipu asserting that they 
belonged to his feudatory' the raja of Cochin. The raja of Travancore 
said that the Dufch had held them so long ago as 165^ and acquired 
them from the Portuguese, and he applied to Hollond, the governor 
of Madras, for aid. It seems probable that Hollond was already >varncd 
of what was about to happen, and-had taken a bribe from Tipu; he 
certainly delayed preparations and endeavoured to persuade the 
governor-general that thc^' wcrc unncccssarj\’ Tlicn when Tipu 
attacked Travancore, the raja, though included by name among 
England’s allies in the Treaty of Mangalore, was ieft his fate, 
Tipu carried all before him till Cornwallis, indignant at the dis- 
graceful sacrifice “ that had been made of British honour”, intervened 
in person, preluding his action by a letter condemning tlic conduct 
of tlie Madras Government in the most vigorous terms.* Orders had 
been disobeyed, preparations not made, and allies betrayed. Now 
the resources of the Carnatic must be exploited: even the sums set 
apart for the payment of the nawab’s enormous debts must be 
seized; at the same time the necessary alliances with the Marathas 
and the Nizam must be immediately stabilised; Cornwallis hoped, 
that “the common influence of passion and the considerations of 
evident interest” svould draw them to his side. And so it proved. 
On I June, and 4 July, 1790, treaties were made ^vilh the Marathas 
and the Nizam in view of the imminent war wth Tipu. These formed 
“the Triple Alliance”; and the war began in May, 1790. 

Briefly the objects may be expressed as follows. Tipu was continuing 
his father’s attempt to ^vin supremacy in Southern India. The Nizam 
and the Marathas were in greater fear of him than of the English. 
Cornwallis saw danger near and far, to all British interests in India, 
and in the wider international spheres of Europe and America. His 
experience had accustomed his mind to world-wide maps. 

* Wilks, op. eil, ni, 58. • CormcaUis Correspondenct, I, 406.. 

* Cf. Malcolm, Political Hutoty of India, i, 72. * Comrallts Contspondaue, r, 491. 
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Mpore ^ Early m October, 1793, the go%cmor general returned 
England, and his successor had none of his mihtarj interests orint 
national experience, and httle of his pohtical sagacity 
The ^v'ar between the Marathas and the Nizam (i794“5)> ^ 
Shore not unnaturally a\oided intervention, ended in the Niza’ 
defeat and m Sir John Shore’s behef that he vv as a less v'aluable i 
th an his conquerors, with the mept anticipation that there was * 
immediate probabihty that we shall*be mvolved m war” * He h 
says his biographer,® anticipated no danger fixim the union of 
Marathas and Tipu against the Nizam, and contemplated with 
apprehension the total collapse of the latter’s government I' 
suffiaent comment on Sir John Shore’s pohtical wisdom that it, al* 


of the three, survnves to-day 

The results of Shore s non mterv ention w ere speedily seen 1 
Nizam dismissed his English troops and mcrcased the French, i 
but for his son’s rebelhon, which the English hac. remamed It 
enough to suppress, would hav e thrown himself entirely on the Frei 
side, and thus have come inevitably mto alhance with Tipu Sh 
returned to England m 1798 A very careful and conscicnti' 
administrator, he was succe^ed by a man of gemus, who beca 
one of the makers of British India Himself without Indian expend 
Richard Wellesley, Ear! of Momington (who arrived on 26 Ap 
1798), approached the problems of the East with a mind uiAias 
though not uninformed He was already on the Board of Coti 
and had studied the history, pohtics and government of Ic 
assiduously He had accepted the governorship of Madras, and 1 
therefore observed the difficulties of Southern India parucula 


on Lord Cornwallis bemg appomted governor general a seC' 
time (i February, 1797), but when Comwalhs accepted the 1( 
hcutenancy of Ireland a few months later, Wellesley was sent 
mstead to Calcutta His earliest letters to Dundas,* on his way 
to India, evmce a remarkable knowledge of Indian affairs, and 
28 February, 1798, though he did not know of Tipu’s recent m 
tiations with France, he saw that m the power of My'sore lay the 
to tlie whole position Smee Comwalhs had left India the fruit 
his successes had disappeared 

"riie balance of power in India he wrote no longer exists upon the 5 
iMtmg on which it was placed by the peace of Seringapatam The quesuon ll 
fore must ansff how it may best be brought back to the state m which >ou I 
directed me to maintain it 


But he soon saw that the balance of power, if such there were to 
must stand on a very different fbotmg from that on which Comwa- 
or Shore, or even Dundas, believed that it would rest’securely 


• Conacalla ComsponJeTUe n aig 

* ^ his state papers Makolm s n Vpp rr xuvtfj 

* The second Lord Tc Rnmouth Ufi, i gao 

• From Cape of Good Hope t 35 Cf UtlUslo ‘ 
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An admirable paper \vritten years after by the Duke of Wellington 
, — ^Momington’s younger brother Arthur, who arrived in India in 
January, 1797 — describes the condition of the country when the new 
goverpor-gencral arrived. To Wellesley, actively though he intervened 
in the affairs of other coHintries, especially those of the Nizam, the 
centre of interest was Mysore. He landed on 26 April, 1 798, and 
immediately learnt of the negotiations of Tipu with France and her 
dependency Mauritius.^ Tipu had sent envoys to Versailles (where 
they were received with almost as much mirth as satisfaction), called 
himself ‘'Citoyen**, and addressed the most urgent and flattering 
applications to Malartic, the governor of Mauritius, for alliance and 
aid. In the name of the French Republic one and indivisible, the 
governor of the Isles of France and Bourbon issued a sigorous 
proclamation to the “citoyens de couleur libres”, announcing Tipu’s 
desire for^an offensive and defensive alliance, and welcoming his 
assistance to expel the EngHsh from India. Tipu’s ambassadors 
returned home and landed at Mangalore accompanied by a small 
. French force on the very day (26 April, 1798)® that Sir John Shore 
‘received a letter from him desiring “to ciUtivate and improve the 
friendship and good understanding subsisting between the two states 
and an inviolable adherence to the engagements by which they arc 
connected”. The* new governor-general was not deceived. He 
addressed a friendly letter to Tipu and received an effusive reply; 
but he left no ground for doubt as to the seriousness of his intentions, 
of which he desired the sultan to be aware. On 18 October he heard 
of Bonaparte’s landing in Egypt, and two days later he ordered 
Lord CUve, governor of Madras, to prepare for war. He was now 
secure on the side of Hyderabad*, and he began a series of exploratory 
operations (as surgeons might say) in the direction of Mysore. He 
wrote; Tipu replied: more than once: the governor-general courteous 
^vith a touch of xmperiousaess, the Muhammadan despot evasive and 
deceitful. At first Mornington’s plan was merely to require a re-, 
pudiation of the French alliance; it developed, through increasing 
repitirements of territory, into a determination utterly to annihilate 
the power of the usurper of Mysore. 

The Mysore^ War with the destruction of Tipu has often been 
criticised as unjustifiable and unjust, precipitate and unwarranted by 
the conduct of the vanquished. The great majority of contemporary 
opinion is .entirely against this viCw. Indeed it may be said that 
hardly a single writer or speaker who had personal knowledge of 
India doubted that the war, and its olyect, were absolutely necessary. 
England tvas already in danger from France, and the danger for 
several years grew greater; how much greater would it have been 
had the life and death struggle been carried on in India as wdl as in 
Europe! Already a French force was in Egypt. Did not the classical 

* WtlUsley Dispatches, i, App. pp. viii-Jd. * Cf. p. 328 
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city mounted on his own elephant. Not content with declaring tit 
spunousn^ of ’Ali, he included in the same disgrace all the other seta 
of Asaf-ud-dmla. On at January, tygS, Sa’pdat ’Ali, noAV on lh« 
maimd, entered into a treaty which considerably strengthened tit 
bnglisli power. Tliis seemed to b2 necessary through th« rccurrin? 
threats of an m\;asion from Afghanistan by Zaman Shah, of ^^hoK 
power and ferocity the English Iciicrs of the time arc full. He had 
already wcupicd Lahore, and, though this had not been followed up, 
It showed the weakness of the northern frontier. At home as well as 
m India the danger was thought to be grave. Dundas, writing oa 
1 larch, 1799, regarded it as of the first importance to guard 
against It, and proposed to encourage and foment “distractions and 
animosities in his own territory'to keep Zaman Shah employed, and 
was tempted, he said, to direct that our own forces and those of the 
uazir should never go beyond his territories and ouv own, so afto Be 
rc.^y to repel any attack. 

.c been necessary and just; but it was certainly 
policy, if not the principles, associated wih iu 
cton cx'idcntly approved it, and the ministr)' 
peerage, as Lord Tcignmoiiih— a precedent 
resented, in the ease of his successor. The terms 
an increase to seventy-six lakhs of the annual 
lany by the wazir ofOudh; the placing of an 
: great chy of AIbhabad; the increase ofllritish 
troops to 10,000, who were given the exclusive cliarge of the defence 
r * if the strict limitation of the wazlr’s own troops ; and 

hnally the nawab agreed to have no dealings with other powers without 
tlic consent of the English. 

'Hie praise of the treaty was not universal, Ihirkc seemed for a 
v^hilc to be taking the war-path ag.iin. Tlicrc was a threat of irnticach- 
ment; and, indeed, Shore seemed to lia\c been at least as autocratic 
as ILiMing,. “I am playing, as the gamesters say, le grarJ jrj'\ he 
said, .-ind with the same sensation as a man who apprehends losing 
his all. IU,t nothing came of it. Wazir ’Ali had undoubtedly been 
oserawetl bv force: a imKcrdiiig against which, in the r.-Lsc of the 


1 lie treaty may has 
a departure from the 
author. Yet the dirC' 
gave Shore an Irish 
followed, and bitterly 
of the treaty included 
pa>>mcnt to the Comf 
English garrison in the 
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augmentation of the English force. Shore had infected them with his 
roseate confidence. Mornington very icon saw more clearly.^ He had 
in 1 798 found it necessary to station an army of 20,000 men in Oudh 
under the command Sf Sir J. Craig, to be ready for the anticipated, 
invasion Zaman Shah. The n<?^v wazir had complained that his 
own troops could not be trusted and had demanded an English force 
as a security against them. For tlfis an increase of the subsidy of fifty 
lakhs was considered necessary.^Tliis %vas a heavy burden but the 
protection could not be had for nothing, and Morningtoa*s keen eye 
saw that the internal dangers of Oudh were pressing. There was the 
DoabLwhat was to become of it? There was tlic danger that would 
come on the death of Ilmas, its possessor; how W'as it to be guarded 
against? And there was the slate of the nawab’s own troops, ^vhich 
it soon became a fixed custom to describe as a “rabble force”: there 
was no other wa^ to meet this but by an increase of tlie British con- 
tingent. But more than this: there was the civil disorder, still 
unremedied, in every branch of the nawab’s administration. 

With respect to the Wazir ’s civil establishments, and to his abusive systems^ for 
the extortion of revenue, and for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
can be done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow. (December, 1798.) 

Mornington had no misconception of the character of oriental 
sovereigns. Shore seemed satisfied that Sa’adat would be a great im- 
movement on the nejjhew tvhom he had dispossessed. But Amurath 

0 Amurath succeeds; and a leopard cannot change his spots. 

1 Momingfon’s gaze, like that of Cornwallis, was concentrated also 
on the English locusts in Oudh. Shore, almost as much as Maepherson 
(vhom he so sternly condemned, had seemed to be content to leave 
‘hem alone. Mornington regarded their presence as “ a mischief which 
equires no comment”. And he detenruned “to dislodge every 
Iwopean except the Company’s servants”. Nor was his anxiety at 
his time restricted to the Englishmen in the country. The deposed 
Vazir ’Ali, residing near Benares, wth a handsome pension from his 
nclcj apparently on a momentary impulse^ but more probably by 
jpremeditated scheme, murdered Cherry, the British Resident, and 
>on received “ active and general support ” : it needed a British force 
S pursue Md capture him. He was kept at Fort William in captivity 
aid lived till 1817. The confusion with which Mornington had to deal 
yas even more entangling than that of the Garndtic, and, for the 
moment at least, more actively dangerous. Whether Sa'adat ’Ali had 
a better right to rule than his n^hew or not, he certainly was no 
more capable of doing so. He was as incompetent as he was incon- 
sistent; at one time cpnng for protection against his own troops, at 
another refusing to disband them. He protested that- he could not 
mle: he volunteered to abdicate; he withdrew his offer. It was 
impossible from a distance to understand his manceuvres and 
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city mounted on his own dephant. Not content with declaring tie 
spunousnKs of ’All, he included in the same disgrace all the other sons 
of As^-ud-daula. On ai January, 1798, Sa’adat ’Ali, now on tic 
entered into a treaty which considerably strengthened the ■ 
tnghsh power. This seemed to b£ necessary through the redimng 
threats of an myasion from Afghanistan by Zaman Shah, of whose 
power and ferocity the English letters of the time are full. He had 
already occupied Lahore, and, though this had not been followed up, 
It showed the weakness of the northern frontier. At home as well ai 
In u ™ <l>otiglit to be grave. Dundas, writing on 

■ cegarded it as of the first importance to guard 

against It, and proposed to encourage and foment “distractions and 
animosities in his own territory to kefp Zaman Shah employed, and 
WM tempted, he said, to direct that our oivn forces and those of the 
wazir should never go beyond his territories and out- own, so as'to be 
ready to repel any attack. 
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augmentation of the English force. Shore Iiad infected them tvith His 
roseate confidence. Momington vcr>' soon saw more clearly.^ He had 
in 1798 found it necessary to station an army of 20,000 men in Oudh 
under tlie command if Sir J, Craig, to be ready for the anticipated, 
invasion bj' Zaman Shah. The nrfw wazir had complained that his 
o^vn troops could not be trusted and had demanded an English force 
as a security against them. For tlfis an increase of the subsidy of fifty 
lakhs was considered necessary'. This was a heavy burden but the 
protection could not be had for nothing, and Momington's keen eye 
saw that the internal dangen of Oudh were pressing. There was the 
Doab; what was to become of it? There was the danger that would 
come on the death of Ilmas, its possessor; how was it to be guarded 
against? And there was the state of the natvab's otvn troops, which 
it soon became a fixed custom to describe as a “rabble force”: there 
was no other wap to meet this but by an increase of tlic British con- 
tingent. But more than this: there was tixe civil disorder, still 
unremedied, in every branch of the nawab’s administration. 

With resptet to the Wazu’s civil cstablishTnents, and to his abusive systems for 
the extortion of revenue, and for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
can be done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow. (December, 1798.) 

Momington had no misconception of tlic cliaractcr of oriental 
sovereigns. Shore seemed satisfied that Sa’adat would be a great im« 
irovement on the nephew whom he had dispossessed. But Amurath 

0 Amurath succeeds; and a leopard cannot change his spots. 

1 Momingfon’s gaze, like that of Comtvallis, was concentrated also 
&n the English locusts in Oudh. Shore, almost as much as Maepherson 
(vhom he so sternly condemned, had seemed to be content to leave 
mem alone. Momington regardi^ their presence as "a mischief which 
eqmres no comment”. And he determined -“to dislodge every 
iuropean except the Company’s servants Nor was his anxiety at 
his time restricted to the Englishmen in the country. The deposed 
y^azir ’Ali, residing near Benares, with a handsome pension from his 
ncle, apparently on a momentary impulse., but more probably by 
jpremeditated scheme, murdered Cherry, the British Resident, "and 
>on received "active and general support”; it needed a British force 
h pursue capture him. He was kept at Fort William in captivity 
jnd lived till 1817. The confusion with which Momington had to deal 
yas even more entangling than that of the Camdtic, and, for the 
Jioment at least, more actively dangerous. Whether Sa’adat ’AU had 

■a better right to rule than his nephew or not, he certainly was no 
more capable of doing so. He was as incompetent as he was incon- 
sistent: at one time crying for protection against his own troops, at 
another refusing to disband them. He protested that- he could not 
^e: he volunteered to abdicate: he withdrew his offer. It was 
impossible from a distance to understand his manoeuvres and 
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tergiversations.' Momington supplemented tlie Residcntbyaimlkiry 
negotiator, Colonel Scott, who came to Lucknow in June, 1799 Htid 
not act precipitately: he madcas careful an investigation of thccorati} 
,ancl the arcumstanccs as time would permit. He found that thc^sia 
unpopular to an extreme degree; the durbar was dcfcrted-.tli! 
administration was hopelessly corrupt. The nawab’s object wis 4 
and delay. Colonel ficott soon cominced himsdfii 
What he really wanted was to obtain entire control of the ic=i 
administration and the exclusion of the English from any shaii'-l ■ 
then corruption would grow more corrupt, and the English ' 
pe responsible for the maintenance of a system which was thorou#i 
immoral inefficient and dangerous. And the vvazir assured the enw 
that he had a secret and personal proposal in reserve. What tvasli 
^ ‘i appeared to be his resignation, which was offertd, 
accepted, withdraivn. 

1 o Mornington and his adviseis die first neccssitv armeared to bt 

miht^ seenrity, the second civil reform ,■ MTSS^orthese^ 
possible under a vicious and incompetent government The establish- 
ment of a strong military force w£ essentiaJ.Ts^ong STeaca ^ 
war. Mill.i thpty years afterwards, considered that “I more mon- 
strous proposition never issued from human organs”. The fact is that 
the ceaseless oriental procrastination increased the external dangei 
and the intern^ oppression day by day. Coercion at last became tlie 
only remedy. The condition of Oudh, then and for fifty years after- 
svards, proves that the action of the governor-general was neither 
preapitate nor unwise. 

^ On la November, 1799, the waair announced to Colonel Scott his 
intention to abdicate. He desired that one of his sons should succeed 
him. On the 21st the governor-general expressed his satisfaction widi 
the decision. 

The proposition of the Wazir is pregnant with such benefit, not only to the Com- 
pany, but to themhabitants of Oudh, that hfa lordslu'p thinlkS it cannot be too much 
encouraged ; and that there are no drcumstances which shall be allowed to impede 
the accompmhmcnt of ^e grand object which it leads to. This object his lorcbhip ^ 
comiders to be the acquisition by the Company of the exclusive authority, cit^ And 

military, over the dominion of Oudh. 

The cat was out of the bag. 

But then there was the most tedious and exasperating delay. Sa’adat 
wou d and he would not. Wellesley could with difficulty restrmn his 
Colonel Scott had a difficult task, between the two, to cany 
y^rangementwhich should secure the prosperity of the country. 
It similar to that arrived at in the south, 

income^ -inri establishment of a native ruler with a fixed 

beino nl-icpd ' iif ^f^'^P^emalia of sovereignty, the administration 
being placed m the hands of British officials. But this by no means 

* of Indill, vr, 143. 
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suited Sa’adat. -The control of the internal administration, with the 
fruits of peculation and oppression, was the ajiple of his eye. He 
withdrew his abdication and retired, metaphorically, into his tent. 
He thought, like the nawab of the Carnatic, that he could sit tight and 
wait. But.WellesIey had now fuU’experiencc of this process, and he 
woidd no longer endure it. He ordered several regiments to move 
into the north of Oudh and reqdircd the nawab to maintain them. 
The wazir replied that this was contrary to the treaty with Shore, 
that the British force should only be augmented in case of necessity, 
and that the nawab should have control of his household treasure. 
Sir John Malcolm^ rightly rejects tMs argument, which English critics 
of Wellesley have accepted. As to th*e wazir’s consent being necessary, 
he sa)Ti that 

if this assertion had not been refuted by the evidence of the respectable nobleman 
who framed the ireajy, it must have been by its own absurdity; for the cause of the 
increase b said to be the exbtence of erternal danger — of which one party — the 
Englbh Government — can alone be the judge, as the other, the Wazir, b precluded 
by one of the articles 'of ihb treaty from all intercourse or communication whatever 
svith foreign states. 


In a masterly letter to the wazir from Fort William, 9 February, 
1800, Momington exposed the inconsistencies of his conduct, and 
sternly told him that the means he had taken to delay the execution 
of all reform were calculated to degrade his character, to destroy all 
confidence between him and the British Government, to produce 
confusion and disorder in his dominions, and to injure the important 
interests of the Company to such a degree as might be deemed nearly 
equivalent to positive hostility. It was a long, severe, eviscerating 
epistle. But a year passed and nothing happened that pointed to a 
conclusion. On 22 January, 1801, WeUesley wrote to Colonel Scott, 
exonerating him from any responsibility for the delay, analysing the 
condition of the country and the government, and insisting that the 
time had now come for “the active and decided interference of the 
British Government in the affairs of the country”, and that the wazir 
must now be required 

to make a cession to the Company in perpetual sovereignty of such a portion of 
hb territory as shall he fully adequate, in their present impoverisfaed condition, 
to repay the expenses of the troops. 

The treaty was to be drawn up on the same tenns as those already 
concluded with the Nizam and with Tanjore. And so svithin ten 
montlts it was. 


Wellesley associated in the dratving up of the treaty his brother 
Henry, the astute diplomatist aftenvards famous as Lord Cowley 
The date of the treaty was November, j8oi. The required temtoiv 
was ceded. It formed a barrier bettveen the dominions of the Wazir 
and any for^n enemy”. And the wazir promised to establish such 
an administration m his own dominions as should conduce to the 
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II. The Carnatic, 1785-1801 

The condition of the province of Madras had been a constant 
anxiety to succeeding govemors-^neral, and indeed a danger to the 
British position in India. So far back as 1776 the Tanjore question 
had been complicated by the jrav^t disagreements between the 
governor and his council, leading up to the arrest of Lord Pigot and • 
his removal firora the government of Fort St George. The numerous 
papers, published in two large volumes in 1777, are concerned not 
a little wth the affairs of the nawab of the Carnatic, and form indeed 
an indispensable preliminary to the understanding of his position in 
1785. A smaller volume published in the same year deals more 
directly with this subject, and claims to explain fully the right of the 
nawab to Tanjore and to refute all the arguments of Lord Pigot’s 
adherents “ and the authors of the unjust- and impolitic order for the 
restoration of Tanjore”. It was declared by those who were in favour 
ofMuhammad ’Ali, nawab of Arcot,-“thcold faithful and strenuous' 
ally of the British nation ”, that the raja of Tanjore -was the hereditary 
enemy of the nawab and of the British, “destitute of morality, but 
devoted to superstition”, and that the nawab was heart and spul in 
English interests, and “without power to emancipate himself from 
English control even if he wshed to do so”. 

Are not ills forts garrisoned with our troops? His army commanded by our 
officers? Is DOC his countrvopen toourinvasioQ? His person always in our power? 

Is not he hinisclf, are not his chlldreo, his family, his servants, under the very euns ' 
of Fort St George?! 

This argument was repeated as strongly in 1785. But it was urged, 
in reality, on behalf of the British creditors of the nawab, of whom 
the notorious Paul Benfield, now caricatured as “Count Rupee” with 
a black face riding in Hyde Park on a stout cob, was, if not the great 
ori^nal, at least the most successful and the richest. It was thenawab’s 
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happiness and prospenty of his people From Wellesley’s explanaboa 
of the treaty to the directors, and from the Duke of Wdlmgton’s 
justification of it, may be drawn the grounds on which it was con 
sidered necessary and effectual at the time Tiie subsequent history 
of Oudh up to the Sepoy War shows that it did not fi^y meet tlic 
mtentions of its framers But at the moment there was the obvious 
advantage of gettmg nd of a usel^ and dangerous body of troops 
ready at all times to jom an enemy of the Company — the extmction 
indeed of the nawab’s mihtary power Obviously important, too, was 
the obtaimng responsibility by the Company for the general defence 
of the nawab’s dormnions By the renewed security for the payment 
of the subsidy the continual disputes with the court of Lucknow 
were ended Commerce grew, m consequence of the new secunty, 
enormously The Jumna was made navigable for large vessels 
Allahabad became a great emponum of trade, and indeed started on 
Its modem career of prospenty A real improvement m the condition 
of the people was soon evident Wellesley had seen elsewhere tic 
enormous benefits of the Bntish rule in the “flourishing and happy 
provinces” which he had already visited, and Wellmgton a few years 
later pointed to “the tranquilhty of those hitherto disturbed countncs 
and the loyalty and happmess of their hitherto turbulent and dis 
affected inhabitants” The settlement of the ceded districts was 
managed by a commission under Henry Wellesley His appointment 
was the subject of severe cnticism The bitterest charges of nepotism 
were launched against the governor-general But there can be no 

doubt that, inentrusting suchimportantworktohisbrothersArthurand 

Henry, Wellesley chose the best means at his command, and maternlly 
benefited the people who were entrusted to their protection 
It has been said that the Oudh assumption was the most high- 
handed of all Wellesley’s despotic actions He would hardly have 
denied this, but he would have justified it The tangle of conflicting 
interests could only be cut by the sword and he did not hold the 
sword in vain Honest admimstration turned the ceded distnets from 
almost a desert to a prosperous and smiling land 
But m this, and the other subsidiary treaties, it must be observed that 
there ivere grave defects The CompMiy was made responsible fo? 
the maintenance of a government which it ^vas impossible for its 
representatives, as foreigners, enhrely to control The Carnatic 110 
doubt had a new and happv future but in Oudh the snrkc of 
oppression was scotched, not lulled The progress of amelioration 
under English rule— often stem as well as just, and unpopular because 
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II. The Carnatic, 1785-1801 

The condition of the province of Madras had been a constant 
anxiety to succeeding .govemors-^neral, and indeed a danger to the 
British position in India. So far back as 1776 the Tanjorc question 
had been complicated by the gravest disagreements bebveen tlie 
governor and his council, leading up to the arrest of Lord Pigot and 
Ms removal from the government of Fort St George. The numerous 
papers, published in two large volumes in 1777* concerned not 
a little with the affairs of the nawab of the Carnatic, and form indeed 
an indispensable preliminary to the understanding of his position in 
1785. A smaller volume published in the same year deals more 
directly with this subject, and claims to explain fully the right of the 
nawab to Tanjorc and to refute all the arguments of Lord Pigot’s 
adherents “and the authon of the unjust-and impolitic order for the 
restoration of Tanjorc”. It ^vas declared by those who were in favour 
of Muhammad ’Ali, nawab of Arcot, “the old faithful and strenuous 
ally of the British nation ”, that the raja of Tanjorc was the hereditary 
enemy of the nawab and of the British, “destitute of morality, but 
devoted to superstition”, and that the nawab was heart and spul in 
English interests, and “without power to emancipate himself from 
English control even if he tvished to do so”. 

Are not hii forts garrisoned with our troops? HU army commanded by our 
officer»?'Is not hU country open to our Invasion? His person .aivvays in our power? 
Is not he lumself, are not his ctdidren, his family, his servants, under the very guns 
of Fort St George?^ 

Tins argument was repeated as strongly in 1785. But it was urged, 
in reality, on behalf of the British creditors of the nawab, of whom 
the notorious Paul Benfield, now caricatured as “ Count Rupee” with 
a black face riding in Hyde Park on a stout cob, tvas, if not the great 
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submissive agent of Benfield, a “coalition between the men ofintrigue 
in India and the ministry of intrigue in England”. The orator 
threaded his way through a network of intrigue: he could not dis- 
entangle it. He used it as an instrument for belabouring the English 
ministry. It was to form another Icourge for the back oCHastings. 
The governor-general had ordered the assignment of all the revenues 
of the Carnatic during the war with Hyder to British control, and 
the government of Madras had negotiated it. This plan left the 
nawab with one-sixth of the whole for his own maintenance and 
thereby made him richer than before. The creditors were deter- 
mined to obtain more: they raised vehement cries of protest: they 
partially convinced Hastings: they wholly convinced the Board of 
Control; and Dundas ordered restitution of the entire revenues to 
the nawab. In vain Lord Macartney, in a letter from Calcutta 
(27 July, 1785), proclaimed that the assignment was “the rock of 
your strength in the Carnatic”, and on his return to England, after 
declining the government of Bengal, he pressed his views very strongly 
upon Pitt and Dundas. In vain. Restitution was ordered. There was 
no provision in Pitt’s Act which could prevent new' loans, and so the 
nawah plunged deeper than ever into debt. 

Thus Cornwallis found the relations of the Company with the 
nawab more complicated than ever. The new governor of Madras, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, made a new arrangement with him, moved 
it would seem by his crocodile tears and “a very pathetic remon- 
strance ” that he could not live on what was left him after contributing 
to the payment of his debts and the expense of the state. A treaty, 
24 February, 1787, assigned nine lakhs of pagodas to the state and 
twelve to the creditors: and tlie nawab was supposed to be “more 
sincerely attached to the prosperity of the Honourable Company" 
than “any prince or person on earth”. Special provisions were made 
in view of possible war, and the sole military power was placed in 
the hands of the Company. But the conditions were no better fulfilled 
than others. "When war came in 1790 Cornwallis was obliged to take 
possession of the Carnatic,* in order, says Sir John Malcolm,* “to 
secure^ the two states [the Carnatic and Madras] against the dangers 
fo ^vhich he thought them exposed foom (he mismanagement of the 
Nawab’s officers”. It was quite clear that it was impossible to lea\c 
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poligars of Madura and TinncvcUy, whose resistance to t!ic feeble 
government of the na^vab render^ the coHection of revenue im- 
possible, \vere transferred to the rule of the Company; and tlic nawab’s 
pa>Tnents, for which* these terms were a security, w^e to be nine 
lahhs for the peace establishment* and four-fifths of his re\’cnues for 
war expenses, his payment to his creditors being reduced from twelve 
to sbe lakhs. From tKis treaty Ckfrnwallis hoped for a new and stable 
settlement of the most puzzling, if not the most dangerous problem, 
with which successive representatives were confronted. In nothing 
did he show more clearly his lack of political sagacity than in this 
hope. The fact that the moment ai\y ^var broke out the control of the 
country' should change hands made confusion worse confounded, and 
an efficient native administration became impossible. The nawab too 
was left exposed to all the schemes and intrigues which had enmeshed 
him of old. The<pavcmcnt of good intentions left Paul Benficid and 
his companions more secure than before. EngUsli management for 
a limited period gave no opportunity for the detailed knowledge 
which is essential to good government, and the people naturally 
preserved their allegiance to the rule to which they were soon to 
return. The Board of Control saw the weakness of the scheme and 
soon determined that new arrangements must be made: but nothing 
was done, perhaps nothing could have been done, so long as Muham- 
mad ’Ali lived. He died 13 October, i795,attheageofsc\*cnly-clght, 
an astute intriguer, never a serious foe, but alway’s a serious trouble, 
to the Company. He had played on ruler after ruler with the skill 
of an expert, and he had continually succeeded in obtaining terms 
much better than he deserved, if not always all that he desired. 

The time of his death seemed propitious. A year before, 7 Sep- 
tember, 1794, Lord Hobart, an honourable and intelligent personage, 
had become governor of Madras; and in a minute immediately after 
the nawab’s death recording the ruinous results of the policy of the 
past and tracing all to the usurious loam which iiad been effected by 
Europeans for mortgages on the provinces of the Carnatic, he declared 
that the whole system svas “destructive to the resources of the Carnatic 
and in some degree reflecting disgrace upon the British Government”, 
-In die letter appears an early expression of English concern for the 
welfare of the poorest class, a protest against that oppression of the 
ryots which the mUgovemment and financial disorder inevitably 
prodiKed. British power, it seemed, had actually increased the 
capacity for evil-doing which native governments had never been 
slosv to exercise. The Europeans to whom control of this mortgaged 
district wm allowed came to terms with the military authorities, and 
enforced their claims by their aid: the cultivators had recourse to 
money-lenders, who completed their ruin. 

The accession of ’Umdat-uI-Umara determined Lord Hobart to 
press his views of needed reform on the new na\\^ab and on the English 
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Then came the war with Tipu, in ^vhich the nawab behaved 
rather as an enemy than a friend. Negotiations ^ve^e conducted wth 
scrupulous courtesy but no success. Then suddenly the whole position 
changed. The Home Government had begurf to see through the 
nawab’s disguises: the govemment^of Fort St George still chesitated: 
Momington thought that the rapid progress of the Avar made the 
seizure of the pledged territories, though ordered by the director, 
unnecessary. He was soon to discov'er that it was pressingly urgent. 

For’ the moment he was turned aside from what was dread)^ his 
object, as it had been that of Cornwallis and Hobart, to assume entire 
control of the Carnatic, by affairs in the district about which Lord 
Pigot and Muhammad ’Ali had Ijcen embroiled — Tanjore. There in 
1786 Amir Singh had been appointed regent for Sarboji, the nephew 
by adoption of his late brother the raja. A coxmcil of pandits to whom 
the question of right tvas referred by the Madras Goviemmcnt decided 
against the claims of the nephew. Sir John Shore was as usual con- 
scientious and dissatisfied. He found that the pandits had been 
corruptly influenced. He summoned more pandits, especially those 
of Benares— a body, it might be thought,not]ess amenable to monetary 
influence. They decided in favour of Sarboji. It was clear that the 
land was grievously oppressed by Amir Sindh’s minister, Siva Rao, 
and that the districts, mortgaged, like those in the Carnatic, for debt 
to the Company, were on the verge of ruin. Hobart persuaded the 
raja to surrender his territory. But Shore ^vould none of it. His 
biographer' says that the prize did not tempt him to forget tvhat he 
conceived to be the undue pressure by wliich it had been tvon. 

He observed th^t the raja had been iatimidated into compliance by the repeated 
calling out of British troops, even after he had consented to the dismissal of his 
minister — that the employment of Mr Swartz, the avowed protector of the raja’s 
competitor and public impeacher of his life, as interpreter in the transaction, had 
been injudicious — that the punctuality of the raja’s payments had predudw all 
pretext for taking possession of his territory — that if maladministration of mort- 
gaged districts could justify the forfeiture of them the British Government might 
lay claim equaUy to Oudh and Travancore; and he concluded by declaring that 
justice and policy alike prescribed the recission of the treaty and the rmloration of 
the ceded district to the Na>\ab, tvhatever embarrassments might result from the 
proceeding. 

Lord Hobart, the man on the spot, naturally protested, and Shore, 
tvriting to the omnipotent Charles Grant® at the Board of Directors, 
^vas equally emphatic on the error of Madras, which he attri^ut^ 
to want of judgment and to ignoring his opinion "that honesty is, in 
all situations, the best policy”. But that same honesty made him 
temper hk criticism by a warm eulogy of the missionary, Swartz, one 
of the greatest of the men whose services were at -that time given 
unreservedly to Southern India. Shore was indeed, one cannot but 

* His son, the second Lord Tefeomouih, Lift, i, 336, 

* IJtm, pp. 374 rjj. 
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feel as one reads the documents, completely muddled over the affair. 
It needed a Wellesley to straighten out the problem. 

In October, 1797, the directors requested Lord Momington to 
“make a short stay af Madras”. He did so, and he studied the cases 
of Tanjore.and Arcot on die spot. *On 21 March, 1799, Dundas wrote 
hoping that in the former case a settlement might be made by which 
there could be expected from the*raja “a pure and virtuous adminis-' 
tration of the affairs of his country”.^ Momington went into all 
the questions involved most thoroughly,. and brought “the several 
contending parties to a fair discussion (or rather to a bitter contest) ” 
in his own presence. Finally, 25 October, 1799, a treaty drawn up 
by him was signed by which Sarbqi was recognised as raja, but the 
whole civil and military administration of the country was placed in 
British hands, and the raja was given an allowance of; 04 o,ooo, and 
Amir Singh ;^iOjOOO. The arrangement was undoubtedly beneficial 
to English interests, but it 

was far more benefidal to the people ofTanjore. It delivered them from the effects 
of native oppression and European cupidity. It rave them what they had never 
before possessed— the security derived from the aoministration of Justice.* 

From this settlement we pass to one much more difficult to achieve, 
which was, as we have said, secured by the discovery of the treachery 
of the nawab of Arcot, 

At the capture of Scringapatam a mass of secret correspondence, 
hitherto entirely unknotvn, between Muhammad *AIi and his son and 
the ruler of M^ore, fell into British hands. It was investigated by 
Colonel Close and Mr Webbe and submitted to the Board of Control 
and the Court ofDirectors. Wellesley would run no risk of again being 
the victim of ingeniously manufactured delays. This investigation 
was thorough. Witnesses as well as documents were most carefully 
examined and a report^ was signed at Scringapatam, 18 May, 1800. ‘ 
The conclusion was — and it is reiterated in calm judicial terms by 
Arthur Wellesley — that by their correspondence with the Company’s 
emfmes \be roiers oJ the Carnatic had broken 'dieir treaties with tiie 
English and forfeited all claim to consideration as friends or allies. 
The timely death of ’Umdat-uL-Umara, 15 July, 1801, gave further 
facilities for the change of system which the English had long’believed 
to be necessary and inevitable. The succession was offered to the 
“son„or supposed son” of the nawab, *Ali Husain, ifhe would accept 
the terms offered— a sum sufficient for his maintenance in state and 
digmty and the transference of the government to the Company. He 
r^hly refused. Accordingly the nephew of the late nawab, ’Arim- 
ud-daula* was approached. He >vas the eldest legitimate son of Amir- 

* Thornton, Histon /ntfen, m, JO3-4. 

* hWfeffey 515. 
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ul-Umara, who was the second son of Muhammad *Ali and brother of 
’Umdat-ul*Umara. 

“This prince”, in Wellinglon's words, "having agrord to the arrangement, a 
treaty was concluded by winch the whole of the civil and military government of 
the Carnatic was transferred for ever to tne Company, and the Nawab, Azim-ud- 
daula, and his heirs were to preserve their title and dignity and to receive one-fifth 
of the net revenues of the country.*’ r 

An arrangement was also made for the gradual liquidation of the 
long-standing and enormous debt. 

Wellesley’s justification of the treatment of ’Alt Husain' falls into 
four divisions, which sum up tlie ^wholc history of tlie last fifty years. 
The nawabs were not independent princes but the creatures of the 
Company, established and maintained by their assistance. Muham- 
mad *Ali and ’Umdat-ul-Umara had by their treachery forfeited all 
claim to consideration for themselves or their line. »The condition of 
the Carnatic was a standing menace to tlie British position in Southern 
India, and a scandalous blot on the principles of peace, justice and 
.prosperity which English rulers had endeavoured to in^oduce. 
A definite settlement was absolutely demanded. And no injustice 
was done to ’Ali Husain, for he rejected the terms offered which his 
successor accepted. Thus a stable and honest government was at last 
given by Wellesley to the land which had been the earliest to enter 
into close associadon with England. And the political errors of earlier 
statesmen were put aside. The nawab of Arcot was in truth no in- 
dependent prince.* He was merely an officer of the subahdar of the 
Deccan of whom he had been rendered independent, ignorantly 
or generously, by the Englbh. A political error bad been committed 
in ever treating him as independent; and polidcal errors, howc\’cr 
generously originated, are often as dangerous as intendonal crimes. 
Wellesley, in the annexadon of the Carnatic, vindicated political 
jusdee as well as political wisdom. 


Declaration of the Annexation of the Carnatic. 



DIIAPTER XXn 


THE FI.NAL STRUGGLE* WITH THE MARATHAS, 
1784-1818 

The Treaty of Salbai, which was si^cd 17 May, 1782, and was 
ratified by tlic Peshwa in February* of the following year, assured 
peace between the East India Company and the Maratha power for 
the next twenty years, and marked a stage in the acquisition by the 
English of a controlling voice in*Indian politics. The treaty left 
Maliadaji Sindhia, through whom it was negotiated, in a virtually 
independent position, and the history of the decade preceding his 
death in 1794 is iargely liic story ofbis efforts to TC*cstabUsh Maratha 
control over Northern India and to outwit the, design of Nana 
Phadnavis, who sought to maintain tlic Peshwa’s hegemony over tlic 
whole Maratha confederacy. While the mutual jealousy ol these two 
able exponents of Maratha policy and power prevented their acting 
wholeheartedly in unison, they were restrained from overt oniagonism 
by a natural apprehension of the growing power of the English, tliis 
apprehension in hfahadaji SlndluVs ease being augmented by his 
experience of the military ability displayed by Uic English in 1 780 
and 1781. These viesvs and considerations determined their attitude 
towards the transactions of llic English with M>‘Sorc. An attempt to 
force Tipu Sultan to comply with die terms of the Treaty of Salbai 
ended with the unfortunate Treaty ofMangalorc, concluded between 
the English in Rfadras and the sultan in March, 1 784, which provided 
for the mutual restitution of conquests and left Tipu free to mature 
fresh plans for the expulsion of the English from India. The Marathas, 
who wished Tipu Sultan to be regarded as Uicir dependent and 
tributary, disapproved of the terms of die treaty quite as strongly as 
W'arren Hastings, who had no litUc difficulty in persuading Sindliia' 
and ot'her ’leaders t’hat'hc was in no way responsible for Ibc compact. 
But, d^irous of prosecuting their oivn policy and intrigues in other 
parts of India, the Marathas gave a grudging assent to the fait 
accompli and reverted for the time being to matters of more immediate 
. importance. 

Siridhia’s political influence in Northern India synchronised with 
an enhancement of his military potver, tvhich resulted from liis em- 
ployment of Count Benoit de Boigne and odier European military , 
adventurers to train and lead his infantry.^ With these forces, drilled 
^.and equipped on European lines, he obtained the surrender of tlic 
fortress of Gwalior, made an incursion into Bundclkhand, and secured 
complete control of affmrs at Ddhi, whither he had been invited in 

* Compton, European Military Adotnbmrtrs in tiindiutan, pp. iSJjf. and 223 J??. 
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the name of the emperor, Shah *AI.im, to a.w5t in qucHInj the rc\-o!t 
ofMuliammad Beg, go\rrnor of the province of Agra. Cliaoi reigned 
in tljc Mogliul capital in October, 17O1; and the cmjxror, powerless 
to assert lits will and anxious to secure by any Incans the tranquillity 
to wliich he had long been a straflger, permitted Sindhla*to assume 
full control of afTain at Delhi, anpointed him deputy of the Pcslm-a, 
who was formally honoured in abstiitia \vi\h the title of 
or vice-regent of the empire, and licstowcd upon him the command 
of the Moghul army and the administrativ c charge of Agra and Delhi 
provinces. In return for these ofTicial honours, svhich gate him 
cxeculitc authority over Hindustan .and a rank superior to that of 
the I’cshwa’s other ministers, Sindhta undertook to contribute 65,000 
rupees monthly towards the expenses of the imjserial household, and 
subsequently such ntldilional amount as the increasing rcscnucs cf 
the two provinces might justify. By the close of J.7B5 Sindhia had 
secured the submission of Muhammad Beg and had recovered by force 
of arms the Doab, Agra, and .Migarh, sshich had flouted the authority 
of the titular emperor.' In the first flush of Iris success and emboldened, 
perhaps, by the disappearance of Warren Hastings, who had retired 
from oflicc in February, Sindhia tlemandcd, in the namcoCt^e 
Moghul, the tribute of the British provinces in Ben^. But he mcltriUi 
a flat denial of the claim from Sir John Macnlicnon, who endeavoured 
to counteract Sindhia’s influence by making overtures through the 
Bombay Gosemment to Mtidaji Blionslc, raja of Berar, and by sug- 
gesting to Nana Phadnavis the substitution for Sindhia of a uritish 
Resident as representative of the Company’s interests at the court of 
the Pcslnva. 

Meanwhile Nana Phadnavis, wiio \-icsvcd Sindhia's ascendancy 
in Northern India with disfavour, had been proscaiting hb designs 
against MyTorc, as part ofhb policy of recovering the territories south 
of the Narbada, which once formed part of the Maratha possessions. 
After issuing a formal demand upon Tipu for arrears of tribute, he 
concluded a general treaty of alliance wiUi the Nizam in July, 1784? 
to svhich Tipu replied by overt preparations for the invasion of the 
Nizam’s territory’ south of the Krishna. Hostilities were, however, 
postponed by mutual agreement, as Tipu was conscious of hb own 
incapacity' to support a lengthy campaign and the Nizam was unable 
to count for the 'moment on the actu’c support of tlic Marathas. Nana 
Phadnavb’s attention svas wholly engaged in countering a plot to 
depose the Peshwa, Madhu Rao Narayan, in favour of Baji Rao 
son of Raghunath Rao, who had died in retirement at Kopargaon 
on ^e Godavari a fesv montlis after tlic Treaty of Salbai. The 
mim’ster succeeded without difficulty' in quashing the mosement,. 
which had possibly been secretly fomented by Mahadaji Sindhia, in 
pursuance of hb general policy' of restricting Nana’s influence. 

‘ Francklin, Tht History of the Rapt of Shah-Aulu7n,^^. 119-37. 
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Nana Phadnavis was thus free to commence hostilities, when Tipu 
made an unprovoked attack in 1785 on the desai of Nargund, and 
aroused. Maratha anger still further by forcibly circumching and 
otherwise maltreating many Hindu inhabitants of the districts south 
of the Krishna. Believing that theKlysore troops were superior to those 
of the Peslnva and the Nizam, and being doubtful of the aid of the 
latter, Nana sought the help of the English, but without success ; and 
consequently the Maratha army, which left Poona at the close of 
1785 under the command of Hari Pant Phadke, had to depend upon 
the co-operation of Tukoji Holkar and the raja of Bcrar, and on the 
dubious assistance of the Nizam. After a series of comparatively futile 
operations, which were rather more favourable to the Marathas than 
to Tipu, the latter, assuming that the appointment of Charles Malet 
as Resident at Poona and certain military preparations in Bombay 
and elsewhere betokened the intention of the English to intervene, 
persuaded the Marathas to conclude peace in April, 1787. By this 
pact Tipu agreed to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees and to cede the 
towns of Badami, Kittur, and Naigund to the Peshwa, who on his 
side restored to Mysore the other districts overrun by the Maratha 
forepsA 

During the progress of these cv'cnts in the south, Mahadaji Sindhia 
found his position in Northern India far from secure. His decision 
to organise a regular standing army on the European model necessi- 
tated the sequestration of many of the jagirs bestowed in the past 
for military service— a course which alienated their Muhammadan 
holders ; while his pressing need of money obliged him to demand 
_a heavy tribute from die Rajput chiefs, who resisted the claim and, 
aided by the disaffected Muhammadan jagirdars, drove his forces 
frora the gates of Jaipur. His difficulties were a^avated by the 
faction in Delhi, which supported the invertebrate emperor, and by 
the hostility of the Sikhs. \^en he finally gave battle to the united 
Rajput forces, he witnessed the desertion to the enemy of a large 
contingent of the Moghul forces under Muhammad Beg and Ws 
nephew Ismail, and was consequently obliged to beat a hasty retreat 
to Gwalior. His flight emboldened a young Rohilla, Ghulam Kadir, 
to renew the claims of his father, Zabita Khan, upon the Moghul 
emperor obtain for himself the dignity of Amiru’l-umara. Having 

seized Aligarh and repulsed an attack by Sindhia and a Jat army 
undepLestineau* near Fatehpur Sikri, the Rohilla took possession of 
Delhi in June, 1788, plundered the pidace, and treated the wretched 
Shah Alam, whom he blinded, and his household ivith barbaric 
cruelty. His crimes, however, were speedily avenged. Nana Phad- 
navis, ^vHb had no wish to sec a permanent diminution of Maratha 
influence in Hindustan, dispatched reinforcements from Poona under 

Ah Bahadur and Tukoji Holkar. With these and his ovm battalions • 

* Grasi DufT, Hulo^ of ike kfahrattas, dap. * Compton, op. cit. p. 363, 
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under de Boigne and Appa Khande Rao, Sindhia'succeeded in 
recovering Delhi in 1789, and, after taking a bloody revenge upon 
the usurper, reseated the blind emperor upon the throneA 

These events resulted in the jagir of Ghulaln Kadir, the greater 
part of the Doab, and the provinc^ of Delhi and Agra being annexed 
to the Maratha dominions ; while Sindhia had leisure to organise his 
army with the help of de Boigne, who ultimately commanded three 
brigades of eight battalions each, equipped in European style and 
composed of both Rajputs and Muhammadans, with the necessary 
complement of cavalry and artillery. With these forces Sindhia finally 
defeated Ismail Beg at Patan (Rajputana) in 1790, and the Rajput 
allies of that chief at Mirtha (hiairta) in Jodhpur territory in the 
following year. Sindhia’s supremacy in Northern India still suffered, 
however, from the hostile intrigues of Holkar, who declined overtures 
of conciliation and, in sympathy svith the secret* policy of Nana 
Phadnavis, showed little inclination to assist his rival to impose his 
authority upon the Sikhs and Rajputs. The veiled enmity benvecn 
the two Maratha chiefs burst into open hostilities after Ismail Beg’s 
subihission to Perron, Sindhia’s second-in-command, at Kanund 
Mohendargarh. Their armies, which at the moment were jointly 
devastating Rajput territory, suddenly attacked one another and 
fought a battle at Lakher: (Kotah) in September, 1792, which ended 
in the complete defeat of Holkar’s troops under the command of a 
French adventurer named Dudrenec.* This success finally assured 
Sindhia’s predominance in Northern India. 

At the dose of December, 1789, war between the Company and 
Mysore was precipitated by Tipu Sultan’s attack upon the lines of 
Travancore. Hostilities had been preceded by curious negotiations 
between Lord Cornwallis and the Nizam, which resulted in the 
cession to the Company of the Guntoor district and in a promise by 
Comwalhs that in certain ftiture circumstances he would sanction 
the restoration to the Nizam and the Marathas of the Carnatic uplands ’ 
{balaghat), which were at that date induded in the Mysore state. On 
the outbreak of hostilities >vith Tipu, Nana Phadnavis made imme- 
diate overtures to the govemor-'general, and in the names of both the 
Peshwa and the Nizam conduded an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Company against Tipu in June, 1 790. The support afforded 
by the Marathas and the Nizam was, however, of little value ; and it 
wp not until March, 1 792, that Lord Cornwall succeeded in forcing 
Tipu to sign the Treaty of Scringapatam, which gave the Company 
possession of districts commanding the passes to the Mysore table-landj 
and handed over to the Nizam and the Marathas territory on the 
north-east and north-west respcctivdy of Tipu’s possessibns. This 
policy of partial annexation, in lieu of the complete subjugation of 


P^ra^cUin, ^^-Aulam, pp. I 4 >- 8 G; Scott, History ofDekkan, n, 580-307. 
Malcolm, A Manolr of CfnCroi IiuSa, 1, 171-2. 
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Mysore, was forced upon Lord Cornwallis by tJie desire of the 
directors for imme^ate peace, and by a disinclination to displease 
the Nizam and the Marathas, neither of tvhom were wlioUy loyal to 
their alliance with the Company.* 

Mahadaji Sindliia had offered to join the confederacy against Tipu 
on terms which the governor-general was not prepared to accept, 
and he tlicrefore seized the opportunity of this enforced neutrality 
to pursue Iiis private object of establishing his authority at the Peshwa’s 
capital against all ri\ 4 ls, including the English, and of checking 
Holkac’s interference with his position and plans in Hindustan. 
Shortly after his defeat of Ismail Beg, ht obliged Shah *Alam to issue 
a Ircsli patent, making the Pesh^va^ office of Wakil-i-mutlak, as tvell 
as his o%vn appointment as deputy, hereditary. The delivery of the 
imperial orders and insignia of office to the Peshwa gave him tlic 
desired excuse foj a personal visit to Poona, where he duly arrived 
with a small military escort in June, 1792. His arrival caused great 
dissatisfaction to Nana Phadnaris, who made cver>' effort to prevent 
the investiture of the Peshiva. Sindhia, hotvever, while avoiding an 
open rupture with the’ minister, won his object, after obtaining the 
formal consent of the raja of Satara to the Peshwa’s acceptance of 
the honour; and then directed all his efforts towards in^atiating 
himself with the young Peshwa, Madhu Rao, allaying the anti- 
pathy shown against himself, by the Brahman entourage of Nana 
Phadnavis and the leading Maratha jagirdars, and securing open 
recognition by the Poona Government of his paramount position in 
Northern India. The rivalry between Sindhia and Nana Phadnavis 
was, however, summarily terminated by die sudden death of the 
former at Poona in February, 1794, and the Brahman minister was 
thus left in practically sole control of Maratha policy and affairs. 
A thirteen-year-old nephew, Daulat Rao, succeeded to the possessions 
of Mahadaji, who left no direct male issue.- 
The constitutional position of the Maratha confederacy at tins 
date has been described as “a curious and baffling political puzzle”. 
While the powers of the raja of Sataxa, the norrunal head of the con- 
federacy, who was virtually a prisoner in his palace, had long been 
usurped by the Peshwa, the subordinate members of the confederacy 
had thrown off all but the nominal control of the Brahman govern- 
ment in Poona. Among these virtually independent leaders, who 
ranked as hereditary generals of the P«hwa, tvas Raghuji Bhonsle, 
raja of Berar, whose possessions stretched in a broad belt from his 
capital Nagpur to Cuttack on the Bay of Bengal. After the death of 
his father Mudajiin 1788, Raghuji and hisyounger brothers quarrelled 
about the succession; but the death ofoneofthe latter and the bestowal 
. upon the other of the Chanda and Ghattisgarh districts enabled 

‘ Grant Duff, HUtoty of tie AfairallaSt chap, xxxiv. 

* Itfem, cliap. xxxv. 
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Raghuji to secure public recognition of his claim to mle Berar, and 
by the date of Mahadaji Sindhia’s death he was in undisturbed 
possession of his inherited fief. Holding, as he did, the hereditary 
post o^Sena Sahib Subah of the Maratha army, ‘•Raghuji should have 
complied with the Peshwa's ordefs to participate in the .operations 
against Tipu in 1791, but on his personal representation that the 
intrigues of his brother Khanduji obliged him to remain in Nagpur, 
he was permitted by Nana Phadnavis to purchase exemption from 
the campaign by a contribution of ten lakhs to the Maratha war- 
chest.^ 

Another important member of the confederacy was the Gaekwad, 
whose ill-defined territories roughly included Gujarat and_ the 
Kathiawad peninsula. The ruler, Sayaji, being imbecile, the territory 
was administered from 1771 to 1789 by his younger brother Fateh 
Singh, who died in the latter year. A conflict for ithc regency _th^ 
ensued between his brothers Manaji Rao, whose claim was admitted 
by the Peshwa, and Govind Rao, who secured the support of Mahadaji 
Sindhia. In 1792, while the dispute was still undecided, the imbecile 
Sayaji Rao died, and Govind Rao, who had been allowed by the 
Peshwa to purchase the title of Sena Khas Khel, sought the approw 
of the Poona Government to his succession to the tl^ne. His nw» 
Manaji, also died in 1793; but, despite this fact, the price ofha 
recognition, demanded by the Peshwa, was so heavy that the British 
Government was compelled to intervene, in order to prevent the du- 
memberment of Baroda territory. Eventually, in December, I 793 > 
owing to the representations of the British Resident^ the 
wmved his demands and assented to Govind Rao’s assumption of fuU 
authority over the state. His rule, which terminated ^viUi his death 
in 1800, was disturbed by the rebellious intrigues of his illegitimate 
son, Kanhoji, and by the hostility of Aba Selukar, who had been 
granted by the Peshwa the revenue management of the Ahmadabad 
district. After several engagements Aba was captured and imprisoned,' 
and in 1799 the Peshwa consented to lease Ahmadabad to the 
Gaekwad.* 

The territories of Holkar, which embraced the south-western part 
of Malwa, were ruled at this date by the widow of Malhar Holkar, 
the famous Ahalya Bai, who assumed the government as sole repre- 
sentative of her husband’s dynasty iri 1766 and ruled with exceptiop^ 
wisdom until her death in 1 795, Tukoji Holkar, who was no relation 
of the reigning family, though a member of the same class, was chosen 
by Ahalya Bai to bear titular honours and command her armies, 
in that capacity co-operated loyally with the queen nnd established 
the first regular battalions with the help of the Chevalier Dudrenec, 
the American soldier, J. P. Boyd, and others. Ahalya Bai’s internal 

* Grant DufT, Htskny of Ou Mdiratlas, chap, xxxvi. 

* Idem, chap. xlii. 
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administration of the state \vas described by Sir John Malcolm as 
“allogetiier wonderful”. During her reign of thirty years the country 
was free from internal disturbance and foreign attack; Indore, the 
capital, gre^v from a \ilhgc to a wealthy city; her subjects enjoyed in 
full measure the blessings of righteous and beneficent govcniment. 

It is not surprising, tltcreforc; that sh'c was regarded by Iicr own 
subjects as an avatar or incarnation of divinity, and by an experienced 
foreigner as “within her limited sphere one of the purest and most 
exemplar)' rulers that ever existed”. Site was succeeded by the aged 
Tukoji, who strove to administer the stale according to her example 
until his death two years iatcr.(i7<)7) atT!\c age of seventy-two. With 
his departure chaos and confusion slipcr\‘cncd, which lasted until the * 
final settlement imposed by the British power in lOiO.* 

Among the minor figures of tlic Maratha confederacy were the 
piratical chiefs oj* Western India. When RaghujI Angria, who held 
Kolaba.fort as a feudator)' of the Peshwa, died in 1793, he was 
succeeded by an infant son, Manaji, who was deposed and imprisoned 
four years later by Daulat Rao Sindhia. His place was usurped by 
Baburao Angria, the maternal unde of Sindhia.* The Company 
suffered considerable annoyance from the piratical habits of both 
Anuria and the Sidi or Ab>’ismian chief of Janjira.* On the death of 
Sid» Abdul Rahim in I70.t, a dispute for the succession arose bettveen 
his son Abdul Karim Khan altos Balu Mian and Sidt Johar. Lord 
Com^vallis, to whom the matter was referred, w’as at first disposed, 
to leave the task of settling the dispute to the Peshwa, who had already* 

, befriended Balu Mian; but a prcroalurc attempt on the part of the 
Maratha Government to seize Janjira by stealth caused him to re* 
coruider the matter. A compromise was not reached until 1791, when 
the Peshwa, in return for the grant to Balu Mian of a tract of land 
near Surat — the modem Sachin state— was recognised as superior 
* owner of the Janjira principality.® His rights over the island, how- 
c\'er, %vere never ackno^vlcdgcd by Sidi Johar, who, repelling all 
efforts to oust him, was still master of the principality at the date of 
the Peshwa's downfall. The third principal instigator of piracy was 
Khem Savant of Wadi, who had married a niece of Mahadaji Sindhia 
and, was on that account created Raja Bahadur by the Moghul 
empCTor in 1763. His rule, which lasted till 1803, was a tale of 
continuous piracies by liis seafaring subjects in Vengurla and of 
conflict with the British, the Peshwa, and the raja of Kolhapur. 
Eventually in 1812 the Bombay Government forced his successor to 
enter into a treaty and cede the port of Vengurla.^ They also in the 
same year obtained the cc^ion of the -port of Malwan, an equally 
notorious* stronghold of pirates, fiom the raja of Kolhapur. Owing 

* Malcolm, A Aftmir ^ CentnU b£a, i, 156-05. 

* Bombay Ca^elUtr, xr, 157. * //cm. pp. 448-0. 

* /dtm, X, 443-3. 
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to the constant losses inflicted on British vessels, the Company had 
dispatched an expedition against the raja in 1792 and forced him to 
pay compensation and to permit the establishment of factories at 
Malwan and Kolhapur; and during the following decade internal 
dissension and wars with neighbouring territorial chiefs so^^veakened 
the Kolhapur state that in 1812 the raja was glad to sign a p^anent 
treaty with the British, under the ^erms of which his territory was 
guaranteed against foreign attack, in return for the cession of several 
strong places and an undertaking to refer all disputes %vith other 
powers to the Company’s arbitration.* 

Mutual distrust and selfish intrigue effectually prevented the 
> leaders of the Maratha confederacy from offering a united front to 
their opponents, though they were not averse from temporary com- 
bination for any special object which offered a chance of gratifying 
their personal avarice. In i794therenewalbythePeshwaofMaratha 
claims upon the Nizam for arrears oichaitlh and sariesmukhi, in which 
all the chiefs expected to share, offered them an occasion for acting 
in concert wth the Poona Government. The Nizam, alarmed at the 
imminence of the combined Maratha attack, appealed to the governor- 
general, Sir John Shore, for the military assistance which he had 
been led to expect, and had certainly earned, by his cession of Guntoor. 

But Sir John Shore, who dreadedawarwiththeMaratha confederal^, 

sheltered himself behind the words of the act of parliament of 1784 
and declared his neutrality', leaving^ the Nizam to bear the whole 
'brunt of the Maratha attack.* The issue was not long in doubt. In 
, March, 1795, the Nizam’s army, which had been trained by the , 
Frenchman Raymond, was overwhelmed by the Marathas and their 
Pindari’followcrs at Kharda, fifty-six miles south-east of Ahmadnagar, 
and the Nizam >vas forced to conclude a humiliating treaty, whicli 
imposed upon him heavy pecuniary damages and deprived him ot 
considerable territory. 

This victory, coupled with tlic spoils distributed among the 
Maratha chiefs, restored for the moment the prestige of the Pesh\va s 
' . government and placed Nana Phadnavis at the height of his power. 
It was, however, the last occasion on which “ the chiefs of the Maliratta 
nation assembled under the authority of their Peshwa”, and the 
inevitable domestic dissensions, which shortly follo\ved, resulted m . 
the Marathas forfeiting much of the results of their victory. The young 
Peshwa, Madhu Rao Narayan, tired of the control of Nana Phad" 
navis and disheartened by th'e latter’s refusal to countenance hu 
friendship with his cousin Baji Rao Raghunath, committed suicide 
in October, 1795, by thro>ving himself from the terrace of the Saniv^ 
Wada at Poona. Baji Rao at once determined to secure for himsclj 
the vacant tlirone, and had no sooner overcome Nana’s profound and 
instinctive opposition by fake professions of friendship and loyalty 

‘ Bombay GazitUtr, xxjv, 23 G. * Itfakolm, Politleal Hislo^ 0 / India, t, 127-47- 
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than he was faced with the hostility of Daulat Rao Sindhia ^d 
another faction, bent upon opposing Nana’s plans. This faction 
contrived to place Ghimnaji Appa, the brother of Baji Rao, on the 
throne at the end of^vlay, 1796, whereupon Nana took refuge in the 
Konkan ^nd there matured a cduater-stroke, which ended in Baji 
Rao’s return as Peshwa and his own restoration as chief minister in 
the following December. In preparing his plans, Nana secured the 
goodwill of Sindhia, Holkar, the Bhonsle raja, and the raja of Kolha- 
pur, and also obtained the approval of the Nizam by promising to 
restore to him the districts c^ed to the Peshwa after the battle of 
Kharda and to remit the balance of the fine imposed by the Marathas. 

The return of Baji Rao to Poona was the signal for grave disorder/ 
engendered by his determination to ruin Nana, to whom he owed 
his position^ and to rid himself of the influence of Sindhia, who had 
financial claims, upon him. Nana was arrested, and his house plun- 
dered, by a miscreant named Saqi Rao Ghatke, falher-in-Iaw of 
Sindhia, who was also gjven carte hlanche to extort from the citizens 
of Poona by atrocious torture the money which Sindhia claimed from 
the Peshwa. The confusion was aggravated by open Hostilities carried 
on in the Peshwa’s territories between Sindhia and the widows of 
Mahadaji Sindhia, by the growing inefficiency of the Peshwa’s army, 
whose pay was seriously in arrears, and by the continuous intrigues 
and counter-plotting of Baji Rao and Sindhia. The confirmation by 
Baji Rao of the arrangement made between Nana and the Nizam, 
wmch the latter demanded as the price of his assistance against 
Sindhia, was immediately followed by Sindhia’s release of Nana 
Phadnavis, who once agmn acquiesced in a' hollow reconciliation 
with his avowed enemy and resumed his old position at Poona.^ 

In 1798 Lord Wellesley arrived in Calcutta, determined to shatter 
for ever all possibility of French competition in India. Ihe political 
outlook was far from favourable, for, largely in consequence of Sir 
John . Shore’s invertebrate policy of non-interference in Indian 
politics, Tipu Sultan had regained his strength; French influence, 
supported by troops under French commanders, had become para- ■ 
• mount at the courts of Sindhia and the Nizam ; the raja of Berar had 
indulged in intrigues against British interests; and the Carnatic was 
. in a condition bordering on anarchy. Wellesley’s first step was .to 
persuade the Nizam to accept a form w “subsidiary alliance” ; and he 
then proceeded to deal with Tipu, The Peshwa was invited to send 
troops in support of the British and promised to do so; but, true to 
his character, he carried on secret intrigues with Tipu up to the last 
and gave the English no appredable help. Surprised by the rapid 
and complete downfall of the ruler of Mysore, he endeavoured to 
excuse his inaedvity by putting the blame upon Nana Phadnavis.® 

* Grant Duff, ob. dL chaps, xxxviii-xl. 

* Malcolm, 1, 196-336. 
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The state of his own territories would have served as a more valid ' 
excuse. The contest between Sindhia and the ladies of his family was 
still being hotly pursued on both sides; the ruler of Kolhapur, a 
lineal descendant of Sivaji, who had always been in more or less 
permanent opposition to the Peshtira, was laying wa'ste th? southern 
Maratha country, and was aided for a time by Ghitur Singh, brother 
of the raja of Satara; while, more (dangerous and violent than the 
rest, Jasvant Rao Holkar, who had escaped from confinement in 
Nagpur during the feud of 1795 between ^e legitimate and natural ^ 
sons of Tukoji Rao Holkar, was carrying fire and sword through 
Sindhia’s territory in Malwa, with a lai^e force composed of Indian 
and Afghan freebooters.^ 

Such was the state of affairs in March, x 800, when Nana Phadnavis 
died. “With him", remarked the Resident, “has departed all the 
wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta governipent. ” He had 
controlled Maratha politics for the long period of thirty-eight years, 
and his demise may be said to mark the commencement of the final 
debdcle. Nana being beyond his reach, Baji Rao, who was the per-, 
sonification of treachery and cowardice, sought revenge upon Nana’s 
friends and agreed to support Sindhia against Holkar, in return for 
a promise by Daulat Rao to assist his policy of vengeance.^ While 
Sindhia was absent from Poona, endeavouring to protect hisj^ds 
from Holkar’s devastations, Baji Rao, giving free rein to his paMions, 
perpetrated a series of atrocious cruelties in Poona, which alienated 
his subjects and brought upon his head the implacable wath 
of the savage Jasvant Rao. Among those whom he barbarously 
murdered in 1801 was Jasvant Rao’s brother, Vithuji; and it was to 
avenge this crime that Jasvant Rao invaded the Deccan in the 
following year. The English endeavoured to set a limit to 
internecine warfare by offering terms and treaties to both parties. 
But their efforts were of no av^. 

In October, 1802, Holkar defeated the combined forces of Sindhia 
and the Peshwa at Poona, placed on the throne Amrit Rao, brother 

• by adoption of Baji Rao, and then plundered tlic capital. Baji Rao, 
as pusillanimous as he was perfidious, fled to Mahad in the Konkw 
and thence to Bassein, whence he besought the help of the English 

• and placed himself unreservedly in their hands. On the last day of 1 
the year (1802) he signed the Treaty of Bassein, which pu^orted w 
be a general defensive alliance for the reciprocal protection pf the 
possessions of the"’ East India Company, the Peshwa, and their 
respective allies. The Peshwa bound himself to maintain a subsidiary 
force of not less than ’six battalions, to be stationed ^\^thin his do- 
minions; to exclude from his service all Europeans of nations Iiostile 

■ to tlic English; to relinquish all claims on Surat; to recogiiisc tlic 
engagements between the Gaekwad and the British; to abstaui from 
. ^ Malcolm, I, 197-225. 
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hostiUties or negotiations ■^v^th other states, unless in consultation wth 
the English Government; and to accept the arbitration of the British 
in disputes with the Nizam or the Gaelcwad. Having thus persuad^ 
Baj'i Rao to sacrifiedhis independence, the Company lost no time in 
restoring* him to the throne. By a scries of rapid forced marches, 
General Arthur Wellesley saved Poona from destruction, obliged 
Holkar to retire to Malwa, and*reinstalled the Peshwa in May, 1803 
The Treaty of BaSsein gave the Company the supremacy of the 
Deccan. Although it was regarded askance by some autiiorities in 
England and by the directors, as likely to involve the government in 
the "endless and complicated distractions -of the turbulent Maraiha 
empire”, it entirely forestalled for Uic moment a combination of the 
Maratha states against the Company, and by placing the Pcsliwa’s 
foreign pbUc>' under control, it made the govcmor*general really 
responsible for every war in India in which the Poona Government 
might be engaged. In short, "the Treaty by its direct and indirect 
operations gave the Company tlie empire oj India”, in contra-" 
distinction to the British Empire in India, which had hitherto existed. 
On the other hand, while the support and protection of the English 
power saved the Peshwa from beconiing the puppet of one of the other 
Maratha leaders, they averted the fear of a popular rebellion, which 
alone restrains an unprincipled despot from gratif^ting hU evil 
passions, and inevitably inclined his rrund to substitute intri^e 
against his foreign defenders for the military excursions tvhich had 
formed the principal activity of the Maratha state since the seventeenth 
.century.- The period of fifteen years between Baji Rao*s restoration 
and his final surrender is a continuous story of oppressive malad- 
ministration and of shameless plotting against the British power in 
India. 

The other Maratha leaders regarded Baji Rao’s assent to the treaty 
with open alarm and anger. Jasvant Rao Holkar declared that the 
P^hwa had sold the Maratha power to the English; Sindhia and the 
raja of Berar, who disliked particularly the provasions regarding ' 
British arbitration in disputes between the Peshwa and other Indian 
rulers, realised that at last they were face to face srith the British 
power, and that Wellesley’s system of subsidiary alliances would 
reduce them to impotence as surely as the Maratha claim to chauth 
- had ruined the Moghul power. With the secret approval of the 
Peshnva, the leading Marathas, therefore, addr^sed themselves to the 
problem of a joint plan of defence. But a general combination was 
frustrated by the neutrality of the Gackwad and the withdrawal of 
Holkar to MaUva. Sindhia and'thc raja of Berar, who had crossed 
tlic Narbada with obviously hostile intent, were requested by the 
English to separate their forces and rccross the river; and on their 
refusal to comply, war was declared in August, 1 803, with tlic avowed 
object of conquering Sindhia’s territory between the Ganges and 
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Jumna, destroying the French force ‘which protected Sindhia’s 
frontier, capturing Delhi and Agra, and acquiring Bundelldiand, 
Cuttack and Broach. General Wellesley and General Lake com- 
manded the two major operations in the De6can and Hindustan 
respectively, while subsidiary caml>aigns were planned in Bundcl- 
khand and Orissa, in order to secure the southern frontier of Hindustan 
and the districts lying between the beundaries of Bengal and Madras. 

Ihe operations were speedily successful. Wellesley captured 
Ahmadnagar in August, 1803, broke the combined armies of Sindhia 
and the Bhonsle raja at Assaye in September, and then, after forcing 
on Sindhia a temporary suspension of hostilities, defeated the raja 
decisively at Argaon in November, stormed the strong fortress of 
Gawilgarh, and thus forced the raja to sign the Treaty of Deogaon, 
15 December, under the terms of which the latter ceded Cuttack to 
his conquerors and accepted a position similar to that assigned to the 
Peshwa by the Treaty of Bassein. Equally decisive were the results 
achieved by Lake. Marching from Cawnpore, he captured Aligarh 
at the end of August, causing Perron to retire in dejection from 
Sindhia’s service. He then defeated Perron’s successor, Louis Bour* 
quin, at Delhi in September; took possession of the old blind emperor, 
ohah ’ Alam ; made a treaty with the raja of Bharatpur ; and finally in 
November vanquished Sindhia’s remaim'ng forces at Las%vari in 
Alwar state. Sindhia was thus rendered impotent; Ins regular troops, 
commanded by French officers, were destroyed ; and he was conse- 
quently obliged to accept a “su^idiary alliance” and sign thcTrwty 
ofSurji Arjungaon, 30 December, 1803. In thecourseofthesubsidiary^ 
campaign, Broach was captured and ^ Sindhia’s territories annexed.* 
Thus within five months the most powerful heads of the Maratha 
confederacy had been reduced to comparative harmlessness. 

Holkar aJone remained unpacified. At the end of 1803 Lord Lake 
opened negotiatiom >vith him Avithout avail; and on his preferring 
extravagant demands and plundering the territory of the raja of 
■Jaipur, war was declared against him in April, 1804. With Lake 
operating in Hindustan, WeUesley advancing from the Deccan, and 
Murray marching from Gujarat, it was hoped to hem in the Maratha 
chief. But the plan miscarried, owing to the failure of Colonel Murray 
and Colonel Monson, who was acting under Lord Lake, to carry out 
their instructions. Alonson, who according to Wellesley “advanced 
without reason and retreated in the same manner”, allowed hixAsetf 
to be overwhelmed by Holkar in the Mukund Dara pass, thirty miles 
south of Kotah, and beat a disorderly retreat to Agra at the end of 
August. This disaster gave fresh courage to the Company’s enemies. 
Sindhia showed a disposition to fight again, and the Jat'raja of 
Bharatpur, renouncing his alliance Avith the English, joined Avith 
Holkar in pn attack on Delhi, which Avas successfully repulsed by 
‘ Tortwcuf, A Histaij of tht Briltth Ariry, v, 1-C9. 
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Ochterlony. In November one of Holkar’s armies was defeated at 
Dig, and another, led by Holkar himself, was routed by Lake a few 
days later at Farmkhabad. The most serious reverse suffered by the 
English was Lake’s f&ilure to capture Bharatpur early in 1805. He 
was eventually obliged to make peace with the raja in April of that 
year, leaving him in possession of the fortress, which had repulsed 
four violent assaults by the Company's troops,* 

Monson’s disaster and Lake’s failure before Bharatpur caused grave 
apprehension to the authoriti^ in England, who had watched- the 
Company’s debt increase rapidly under the strain of Wellesley’s 
forward policy, and were disposed to think that England’s conquests 
were becoming too large for profitable management. As a necessary 
preliminary to a change of policy, they determined to recall the 
governor-general and to entrust the task of making peace with the 
various Indian powers to" Lord Cornwallis, now in his sixty-seventh 
year and physically infirm. They failed to realise that, despite the 
misfortune of Monson, Wellesley’s operations had actually broken 
Holkar^s power and had left no single Maratha chief strong enough 
to withstand the English. Moreover, as the resentment felt by every 
Maratha chief towards the English at this juncture "was too deep to 
be assuaged by a policy of concession and forbearance, the abandon- 
ment of Wellesley’s programme merely amounted to a postponement 
of the final hour of reckoning. The peace concluded vviththeMarathas 
in 1805 was unfortunately marked by a spirit of weak conciliation, 
which caused future embarrassment to the Company’s government 
in India, handed over weak states like Jaipur, which relied on British 
support, to the mercy of their rapacious neighbours, and ultimately 
forced the Marquess of Hastings thirteen years later to consummate 
the task which Wellesley was forbidden by the timidity of the ruling 
party at the India House to bring to a successful conclusion. The 
arrangements made by Lord Cornwallis and his successor, Sir George 
Barlow, amounted practically to a renunciation of most of the Com-* 
pany’s gains for the sake of a hollow peace and to the abandonment 
of tbe to the cruelty of the Ma.Ta.tha hordes and their 

Pindari allies. Sindhia recovered Gohad, Gwalior, and other territory, 
while to Holkar were restored the districts in Rajputana, which had 
been taken from him by the Treaty of Rajpurghat. In two instances 
only did Sir G. Barlow refuse to traverse Wellesley’s policy. He declined 
to allow the Nizam freedom to indulge in anti-English intrigue, and 
he rejected a suggestion from England tg modify the position of the 
Peshwa under the Treaty of Basstin. 

The Gaekwad of Baroda had taken no part in the struggle outlined 
above. On the death of Govind Rao in 1800, the inevitable feud 
about the succession broke out between Anand Rao, his legal suc- 
cessor, who was of weak mind, and his illegitimate brother Kanhoji, 

. * rorteso», eii. v, 70-137. 
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who was supported by the resUcss Malhar Rao. In 1802 the Company 
sent a force from Cambay to support Anand Rao, and in return 
secured the cession of a good deal of territory and -an acknowledg- 
ment of their right to supervise the political affafrs of the state. A little 
later they frustrated an attempt by Sindhia and Holkar to meddle 
wth the Gaekwad’s rights in Gujarat, and in April, 1805, concluded 
a treaty whereby the Gaek^vad undertook to maintain a subsidiary 
force and to submit to British control his ‘foreign policy and lus 
differences with the Peshwa. In 1804 the Peshwa renewed the lease 
of Ahmadabad territory to Baroda for four and a half years at a rent 
of ten lakhs per annum. 

The decade follo%ving the hollow peace of 1805 was marked by 
increasing disorder and anarchy throughout Central India and 
Rajputana. Internal maladministration and constant internecine 
warfare had produced the inevitable result; and the leading Maratha 
states were forced to try and avert their impending bankruptcy by. 
means of contributions extorted from reluctant tributaries. In Holkar’s 
territories tbe peaceful progress, which had marked Ahalya Bar’s wise 
rule, had vanished beyond recall. In 1806 Jasvant Rao poisoned his 
nephew Khande Rao and his brother Kashi Rao, who were suspected 
of intriguing %vith his disaffected soldiery, and died a raving lunaUc 
at Bhanpura in 1811, Hb favourite concubine, Tulsi Bai, contrived 
to place hb illegitimate son, Malhar Rao, on the throne, tvith Amir 
Khan, the leader of the Pathan banditti, as regertt. Acute friction 
between thb Pathan element and the Maratha faction under Tulsi 
Bai involved the state in chaos; revenue was collected at the sword’s 
point from tbe territory of Sindhia, the Ponwars, and Holkar himself 
indiscriminately; tlie machinery of administration fell to pieces; and 
a semblance of authority only remained with a vagrant and predatory 
court, dominated by the profligate ex-concubinc. The country had 
no respite from disorder, until the murder of Tulsi Bai by a Pathan, 
"20 December, 1817, and the failure of British overtures for peace 
obliged Sir Thomas Hislop to ford the Sipra river and extinguish at 
MaWdpur the last embers of anarchy and hostility.^ 

Sindhia’s dominions were in no better plight. 'His troops, in default 
of pay, were forced to subsist on the peasantry, ^vho were already 
impoverished by the mutual hostilities of their own ruler and Holkar. 
The intermingled possessions of these t\vo chiefs in Malwa became 
the common hunting-ground of every band of marauders ; Amir Khan ' 
and hb Patlian followers qverran the raja of Berar’s territory; the 
Rajput states were s^vept by Sindhia, Holkar, the Pathans and the 
Pindaris. 

"Nrtcr j in ihe.uortb of a modem writer, “had tlsere been such Intense and 
general sutTering in India; the native states were disorganbed, and society on the 
verge of dissoluUon; the people crushed by despots and ruined by exactions; the 
^ • Malcolm, 1, 2G0-324. 
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country overrun by bandits and its resources wasted by enemies; armed forces^ 
existed only to plunder, torture and government had ceased to exist; 

there remained only oppression and misery.* 

•The ‘one sentiment uniting thg warring units was hatred of the 
English. i\ll the Marathas, from the Peshwa downwards,* realised 
that if they were to regain their independence and make their 
predatory power supreme in Indfa, they must exterminate the foreign 
government. It was to' Baji Rao they all looked for support in this 
desperate and ill-omened enterprise; and had the Peshwa showm any 
spark of courage and statesmanship, the final struggle of the Company 
for complete supremacy might conojivably have been more protracted. 
But, while from 1803 the Peshwa never ceased to court disaster by 
intriguing against his foreign supporters, he alienated the Maratha 
feudal nobility by his tyrannous behaviour, as illustrated by the over- 
throw and degradation of the Pant Pratinidhi. He also failed com- 
pletely to protect his own territory from Pindari inroads and to check 
the hostilities of the raja of Kolhapur and the Savant of Wadi. In the 
case of the former, peace was not assured until 1811, when the English 
forced the raja to sign the Treaty of Karvir. 

The hesitation of the Company’s government to assert its authority 
as paramount power resulted between 1605 and 1B14 in the rapid 
growth of the destruedve spirit of the Maratha hordes and Pathan 
freebooters and a dangerous increase of the power of the Pindaris, 
who were closely related to^ the two former organisations. ^ The 
Pindaris, consisting of lawless Arsons ©fail castes and classes, originally 
attached loosely to the Maratha armies, developed, “like masses of 
putrefaction in animal matter out of the corruption of weak and 
expiring states”, into a formidable rrienace to the whole of India. 
Under their leaders, Chitu, Wasil Muhammad, and Karim Khan, 
they made rapid raids across India, inflicting appalling devastation 
upon the countryside and committing most atrocious outrages upon, 
all classes of the inhabitants. In i8iit th^ commenced to raid the 
Company’s ’territory by harrying Miraapuf and the southern districts 
• of Bihar; but it was not until 1816, when they attacked the Northern 
Sarkaw, plundering, torturing and killing the peaceful inhabitants, 
that the directors in England, who still cherished an exaggerated dread 
. of Mara^a power, became alive to the need for action and authorise^ 
Lord Hastings in September of that year to extirpate the evil. 

The Pindaris would have met their doom much earlier but that 
the.govcmor-general had been obliged to postpone his measures for a 
while. A new po^ver had been founded in the Himalayan regions by 
the Gurihas, a warlike race of hardy hillmen. The only serious effort 
to check their progress had been made by the nawab of Bengal in 
1762, but his army was severdy defeated under the %valls of Mak- 
W'anpur. In 1768 they conquered the Nepal valley and established 

* A Political aid Transaeiionx of British InJhiPp. 
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themselves at Kathmandu. Tlic hill chiefs were stibducd one after 
another and the Gurkha kingdom expanded rapidly until it extended 
from Sikkim on the cast to the Satlej on the westj. In lOi^lhcGutkha 
frontier w.xs conterminous with that of llic British over a distance 
of seven hundred miles and the border districts suffered teiribly from 
their incessant inroads. The concessions of Barlow and the cxpostula* 
lions of Minto proved equally fufilc and Ix)rd Hastings found it 
ncccssar>’ to i.ake strong mc.isurcs. In April, iBi.j, he sent a small 
force to occupy the disputetl districts but the Gurkluas suddenly fell 
upon the outlying stations and killed or captured the small garrisons. 
War was therefore dedarctl in Nosember of that year. 

Tlie campaign was planned by the govemor-gcncral himself. The 
main Gurkha army under Amar Singh lliapa svas at that time 
engaged in an expedition on the S.itlej. .It was decided that Major- 
Generals Marlcy and Wootl should advance upon tht Gurkha capital 
from Patna and Goraki^pur tcspcctivcly, while Major-General 
Gillespie from Saharanpur .and Colonel Ochtcrlony from Ludliiana 
were to close tipon Amar Singh Tliapa’s main body. A speedy and 
easy victory’ was expected. But the Gurkha country w.is yet unknown 
to the British generals; there was no good road and the difficulties of 
transport were exceptionally preat. ^Io5t of the older generals, more- 
over, were unfamiliar with lull fighting. 

In none of the Indian ware had British arms met with so many 
reverses. Marlcy and Wood fell back af\cr$omcfccbIc demonstrations. 
Gillespie died in an assault on Kal.inga, and Iiis successor suffered a 
defeat before the stronghold ofjait.ak. The nesvs of these defeats spread 
tridcly in the country and offered no sm.all encouragement to the 
Peshwa and his partisans in their anti-British designs, and thcGurkhaj 
talked of invading the neighbouring provinces. Fortunately the 
genius of Colonel Oclitcrlony soon restored the lost prestige of his 
nation. By a scries of masterly m.m<ruvTcs he compelled the Gurkha 
general to give up two strong ‘positions and to withdraw his army to 
his last retreat, the fort of Malaon. Here lie was closely besieged and 
the conquest ofKumaon in April, 1815, so demoralised tlic Gurkhas 
that they deserted in large numbci?. The fall of Malaon on 15 May 
compelled the Gurkha Government to sue for peace. Lord Hastings 
at first demanded the permanent cession of the whole of the Tarai 
but aftenvards reduced his demands and a treaty was signed. 
Nepal Government, however, refused to ratify the treaty and preparw 
to renew the avar. All the main passes were secured and strongly 
defended by stockades but their plans were again upset by Ochtcrlony 
who penetrated into die heart of Nepal and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Gurkhas at Makwanpur on 28 February’, 1816. The English 
army svas within easy reach of the Gurkha capital and there ^ 
more time for hesitation. The Treaty of S.^gauli was prompdy ratinca 
and a lasting peace ^vas concluded. The Gurklias ceded Garlnval and 
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Kumaon wth the greater portion of the Tarai. They withdretv per- 
manently from Sikkim and received a British resident at Kathmandu. 
The Gurkha country, it is true, has not yet been throum open to the 
EngUsh, but the Nep^ Government Itavc faithfully adhered to their 
treaty obligations, and- the British districts have never since been 
disturbed by the dreaded hillmen of the north.* 

Meanwhile British relations widi the Peshwa were moving towards 
the ineritablc denouement. When the old question of the Peshwa’s 
claims upon the Gaekwad was again raised in 1814, the British 
Government, anxious to secure a final and peaceful settlement of the 
dispute, arranged for the dispatch to Poona, under a safc'conduct, of 
the Gaekwad’s minister, Gangadhar Sastri. The Peshwa, w'lio had 
refused to renew the lease of Ahmadabad to the Gaekwad and had 
granted it to a Wcious favourite, Trimbakji Danglia, connived at the 
murder of the Baproda envoy by Trimbakji during the course of the 
negotiations at Nasik.* After much prevarication, he was forced by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Resident, to deliver the murderer to 
the British authorities in September, 1815. Trimbakji, however, 
effected a romantic escape from custody a year later, probably sv'ith 
Ute knowledge of Bajl Rao, wlm was now engrossed m plans for a 
Maratha combination against British supremacy. Tlie governor- 
general, confronted by the Pindari menace, the hostile intrigues of 
the Peshwa, and dangerous unrest among other Maratlva chiefs, was 
glad to airange a subsidiary alliance in May, 1816, witli Appa Sahib of 
Nagpur, who on the death of Raghuji Blionsic became regent for his 
imbecile successor, Parsaji.® This agreement by which llic Company 
' obtained security for three hundred miles of frontier, dkconccrtcd for 
the moment the secret plans of the Peshwa and Sindhia, and secured 
a military position near the Narbada, whence it could, if need 
arose, attack, Sindhia and intercept Pindari raids, Tliat done, Lord 
Hastings turned his attention to the Peshwa, who wth his usual 
perfidy openly disowned Trimbakji, concluded an agreement wth 
the Gaeksvad, and generally adopt^ a conciliatory attitude. Proof 
of his treachery, however, was shortly afterwards furnished to 
Elphinstone, who forced him by a hostile military demonstration in 
June, 1817, to sign a compact supplementary to the Treaty of Bassein. 
He thereby explicitly renounced his headship of the Maratha con- 
federacy. and ceded the Konkan and certain other lands and strong- 
holds to the British. He also recognised the independence of the 
Gaekwad, ^va^ved all claims for arrears, and granted him a perpetual 
lease of Ahmadabad for an annual payment of four lakhs. To the 
British he ceded the tribute of Katliiawad.* 


* Forlescue,^. cs<. Ja, Ji8-6a. 

* Forrwt, Qjfidal U'tidngtof Mwmtsbml ElbhinUom, jra. 119-78. 

* Prinsep, op. eiL pp. 125-34, . 

* Iiim,pp. 186-203. 
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Sindhia, who had been invited to assist in suppressing the Pindaris, 
was naturally disposed to side svith the rufha^y hordes ts'ho ssm 
partly under his protection. Lord Hastings, therefore, crossed the 
Jumna, marched on Gwalior, apjd taking advantage of the internal 
dissension and military disoi^anisation which had reduced Sindhia’s 
offensive capacity, secured his signature in November, 1817, to the 
Treaty of Gwalior, which bound him to co-operate against the 
Pindaris and rescinded the clause in the Treaty of SuijiAgungaonre- 
stricting the British from negotiation with the Rajput and other chiefs. 
As a result, treaties tvere concluded at Delhi ^v^th Udaipur (Mc^^■ar), 
Jodhpur (Marwar), Bhopal, Kotah, Jaipur, Bundi and thirteen other 
Rajput states. Negotiations were also opened with the Pathan leader, 
Amir Khan, who ^vas subsequently granted the-prindpality ofTonk 
as the price of his neutrality and the disarmament of his followers. 

Such was the position towards the close of i8i7»when the process 
of exterminating the Pindaris commenced. Though ouhvanlly 
friendly, every Maratha leader, including even Appa Sahib of Nagpur, 
‘ tvas a potential enemy, prepared to t^e advantage of any reverse 
sustained by the British during the campaign. Thus it happened that 
“the hunt of the Pindaris became merged in the third Maratha 
and struck the final death-knell of the Maratha power. Lord Hastings s 
plan of campaign was to surround the Pindaris in Malwa by a larrt 
army of 1 13,000 men and 300 guns, divided into a northern force tf 
four divisions, commanded by himself, and a Deccan army of five 
divisions imder Sir Thomas Hislop, operating from a central positioo 
at Handia in Allahabad district. In order to divide the Deccan staW 
from those of Hindustan and prevent the Marathas from assisung 
the Pindaris, a portion of the army was interposed as a cordon betvvcefl 
Poona and Nagpur. The operations were completely successful, h)’ 
the close of 1817 the Pindaris had been driven across the Ghamhal, 
by the end of January, x8i8, their organised bands had been anui- 
hilated. Of the leaders, one was given land at Gorakhpur, another 
committed suidde in captivity, while the third and most dangerouJ 
of them all, Chitu, fled into the jungles aroxmd Asirgarb and w’as there 
devoured by a tiger.^ * , , 

The hlaratha danger alone remained and was finally preciptstw 
by the folly of the Peshwa and Appa Sahib Bhonsle. On the o^y 
(5 November, 18:7) that Sindhia signed the supplementary’ Treaty 
of Gwalior, the Peshwa rose in revx>lt, sacked and burnt the'Bntis 
Residency’ at Poona, and then atta^ed with an army of abou 
26,000 a small British force of 2800, which was drawn up ^ 
Colonel Burr at Kirkee (Khadki). He .was heavily defeat^ and fl™ 
southwards from Poona, seizing as he went the titular raja of Satara. 
The British followed in.hot pursuit, intending to prevent his escape 
into Berar, fought two brilliant and victorious engagements again? 
i Fc^tescue, op. cxl. xi, 177-250. 
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heavy odds at Koregaon and Ashti, in the latter of which the Peshwa’s 
general, Bapu GoSiale, was slain, and finally forced the hunted 
fugiuve to surrender himself to Sir John Malcolm, 18 June, 1818. To 
the annoyance of thft governor-general, Malcolm, ^vhose political 
judgment jvas temporarily obscufed by feelings of compassion for 
fallen greatness, pledged the Company to grant Baji Rao an excessive 
annuity of eight lakhs of rupees; and, the office ofPeshwa having been 
declared extinct, Baji Rao was permitted to reside at Bithur on the 
Ganges, where he doubtless instilled into the mind of his adopted son, 
known later as Nana Sahib, that hatred of the English which bore 
such evil fruit in 1857.^ 

Meanwhile, Appa Sahib, emulating the example of the Peshwa, 
attacked the British Resident at Nagpur, who had -at his command 
a small force of native infantry and cavalry and four guns. Taking up 
its position on thj ridge of Sitabaldi, the British force won a brilliant 
victory on 27 November, and with the aid of reinforcements which 
arrived a few days later, it forced the Bhonsle to surrender and finally 
defeated bis troops at Nagpur on 16 December, 1818. Appa Sabib, 
who fled to the Panjab and eventually died in Rajputana, was formally 
deposed in favour of a minor ^ndson of Raghuji Bhonsle; his army 
was disbanded; and the portion of his dominions which lay to the 
. north of the Narbada was annexed to British territory under the 
style of the Sagar (Saugor) and Narbada Territories.* 

The tactical arrangements of Lord Hastings, which prevented the 
Maratha states from combining at the moment when mutual assbtance 
tvas vital to their plans, ensured the defeat of Holkar. The Indore' 
Darbar openly sympathised with the Peshwa’s bid for freedom and 
rejected all offers of negotiation; but deprived of external aid and 
handicapped by intemd dissension, the state forces could not with- 
stand Sir Thomas Hislop’s advance. Holkar’s defeat at Mahidpur' 
was followed by the Treaty ofMandasor, signed on 6 January, 1818, 
under the terms of which the chief relinquished his possessions south 
of the Narbada, abandoned his claims upon the Rajput chiefr, 
recognised the independence of Amir Rhan, reduced the state army 
and agreed to maintain a contingent to. co-operate with the British, 
and^ acquiesced in the appointment of a British Resident to his court. 

Sindhia, •who failed to fulfil his promise of active help in the Pindari 
campaign and, in contravention of the Treaty of Gwalior, had con- 
nived pt the retention of the great fortress of Asirgarh by his killadar, 
Jasvant Rao Lad, now sa^v that further opposition would be fruitless, 
and, therefore, agreed in 1818 to a fresh treaty with the Company. 
This agreement provided, inter alia, for the cession to the English of 
Ajmir, the strategical key to Rajputana, and for a readjustment of 
boundaries. The Gaekwad, Fat^ Singh, who acted bs regent for 

. * Fortesque,rt.<tt.xi, 180-247. 

’ Idem, pp. 
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Anand.Rao, signed a supplementary treaty in November, 1817, 
whereby he agreed to-augment his subsidiary force, ceded his share 
of Ahmadabad for a cash payment representing its estimated value, 
and received in exchange the district of Okhamandal, the island of 
Bet, and other territory. Fateh Sidgh, who' died in i8i8 a few months 
before the titular ruler Anand R^, adhered scrupulously to his 
alliance tvith the British during the operations against the Pindaris 
and the Maratha states. In return he was granted full remission of 
the tribute annually payable to the Peshwa for the revenues of 
Ahmadabad.^ 

In accordance with the precedent set by Wellesley in the case of 
Mysore, the raja of Satara, who had been delivered from the clutches 
of Baji Rao by Colonel Smith’s victory at Ashti, was provided with 
a small semi-independent principality around Satara, and was en- 
throned on 1 1 Apnl, 1818. With a view to a pacific setdement of the 
Peshwa’s conquered dominions, arrangements sansfactory to both 
parties were made by the Company with the Pant Pratinidhi, the Pant 
Sachiv, the raja of Akalkot, the Patvardhans, and the other Maratha 
nobles and jagirdars; while the piratical chiefs of the western littoral, 
who had been incompletely chastised in 1812, were completely 
reduced in 1820 and forced to cede the remainder of the coast between 
Kolhapur and Goa. 

“■^e straggle which has thus ended”, wrote Prinsep in bb Politicai ^tio, 
published in 1825, “in the universal establbhment of the British influence is par- 
ticularly import^t and worthy of attention, as it promises to be the last we shall 
ever have to maintain with the native powers of India. Henceforward this epoch 
will be referred to as that whence each of the existing states will date thecotoment^ 
ment ,of its peaceable settlement and the consolidation of its relations with the 
controUmg power. The dark age of trouble and violence, which so long spread |B 
mahgn loHuencc over the fertile regions of Central India, has thus ceased from this 
time} and a new era has commenced, we trust, svith brighter prospects, — an era 
of peace, prosperity and wealth at least, if not of political liberty and high moral 
improvement.” 

There can be no doubt that the English and Maratha Governments 
could not co-exist in India; for the practical working of the Maratha 
system, which was inspired more deeply than has hitherto been 
recognised by the doctrines of the ancient Hindu text-books of autoc- 
racy, tyas oppressive to the general mass of the people, destitute of 
moral ideas, and directly antagonistic to the fundamental principle 
of the Company’s rule. Lord Hastings fully realised that, if In<b* 
was ever to prosper, orderly government must be substituted for the 
lawless and predatory rule of his chief antagonists, and he brought 
to the achievement of his complex task a singular combination of 
firmness and moderation. Every chance was offered to the treacherouJ 
Peshwa and the raja of Berar of reforming their corrupt administra* 
non and Hving in amity with the English; consideration was show'D 

‘ Prin*ep,<ip.«V.pp.4i&-^8. 
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to avowed freebooters like Amir Khan and even to the ruffians who 
led the Pindziri raids across India; Sindhia’s- duplicity was treated 
with undeserved forbearance. And when the doom of Maratha rule 
had been sealed, tho^governor-general’s prudence and knowledge 
framed the measures which converted hostile princes like Sindhia and 
Holkar into staunch allies of the British Government, caused new 
villages and townships to germinate amid the ashes of rapine and 
desolation, created new and permanent sources* of revenue, and 
diffused from Cape Comorin to the banks of the Satlej a spirit of 
tranquillity and order which India had never known since the 
spacious days of Akbar 



CHAPTER XXIII 


MARATHA ADMINISTRATION 

The Maratha administrative s^-st^m, in the eighteenth century and 
the opening years of the nineteenth, may be described as a compound 
of the principles embodied in ancient vorks on Hindu polity, such as 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya, of the arrangements instituted by Shaji 
and follo'Nved to some extent by his immediate successors, Sambhaji, 
Raja Rama, and Shahu, and of the modifications introduced by the 
Peshwas from the year 1727. In the various branches of the state’s 
activities, the main differences between tlie system originally per- 
, fected by Sivaji and that which obtained under the Peshwas resulted 
naturally from the change in the position of SivTiji’s fineal descendant, 
.the raja of Satara, whose powers and prestige rapidly declined from 
• the moment when the appointment of Peshwa became hereditaty 
in the family of Balaji Visvanath (1714-20). Although the raja 
continued after that date to be regarded as the head of the Maratha 
state, and in theory retained the right to appoint the Peshwa and 
other high officials, his powers gradually became little more than 
nominal, and he tvas subsequently deprived even of the right of 
appointing and dismissing his otvn retainers. His personal expenses, 
moreover, were closely scrutinised by the Peshwa's secretariat, and ^ 
wasobligcd toobtainsanctionfrom Poonaforall expenditureconnccted 
wth public %\orks, private charities, and the maintenance of Iw 
household.^ Originally one ofSivaji’s Ashta Pradhan and holding, lilt 
the other se\’en ministers, a non-liereditar)' appointment, the Pehw'a 
^dually assumed a position superior to that of the other ministen, 
including even the pratinidhi who had originally been appointed by 
Raja Rama as his N’icc-regent at Jinji and continued to occupy 
senior position on the board until the genius of Balaji Visvanain 
made the Peshwa’s office both hereditary’ and supreme. The gradual 
^nsformation of “the mayor of the palace” of the raja of Satara 
into the virtual ruler of the Maratha state and the Maratha con- 
fcdcrac)’, thus initiated by Balaji Visvanath, was aided by Tara Ba^ 
imprisonment of Raja Rama in the Satara fort and was compl^lty 
by Raja Shahu’s grant of plenary powers to the Peshwa Balaji Baj‘ 
Rao on his deathbed.* 

Thus from lire firs't quarter of the eighteenth century’ until the fin-tl 
dmcle of the Maratha power; the Peshwa, though acting nominally 
as the vicc-rcgcnt of the raja of Satara and showing lum-on pubi c 
occasions the attentions due to the ruler, actually controlled the 

* Scn,AininiilraitTt^tUfni</l>uMaTeduis,pp. itkwjC. 
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administration and cv-cn usurped the raja’s po«'crs and prerogatives 
as ecclesiastical head of the stale. This latter function was not con- 
sequent upon the Peshwa’s social position as a Erahman, for the 
Chitpavan sect, to which the Peshtvas belonged, was not accounted 
of much importance by other Brahmanic sects and by some, indeed, 
was considered ineligible for inclusion in the Brahmanic categopr. 
As was the ease with Sivaji, lha Peshwa's supremacy in the socio- 
religious sphere was the natural corollary of his position as head 
executive power or clitcf magistrate, and in that capacity he gave 
decisions in a large variety of matters, including the appointment of 
officiating priests for non-Hindu congregations, tlic remarriage of 
wido\\'s, Uic sale of unmarried girls, and arrangements for dowry and 
adoption.' 

The Peshwa’s predominant position was also recognised by tlic 
Maratha feudal nobility, composed of estate-holders and chiefs, who 
were expected to proridc troops and render mililar>' sciA'icc, as 
occasion demanded, in return for their saranjams or fic6, and were 
practically independent autocrats within tlic i^undarics of their outi 
lands and villages. As the Peshwa himself was originally one of tlicsc 
feudal landholders, subject to the general control of tlic raja of 
Satara, he was not slow to realise that his assumption of supremacy 
might evoke combinations of the others against himself. Tliis possi- 
bility was largely discounted by diriding the revenues of any one 
district bebs'cen several Maratha chiefs, who generally considered it 
beneath their dignity as fighting men to learn tlic art of reatling and 
writing their motlicr-tonguc and were at the same time c.vcccdingly 
Tcscntfijl of any supposed infringement of their financial proprietary 
rights. This s>‘stcm of sub-division of revenues gave rise to great 
complications in the state accounts, of which the Peshwa and his 
Brahman secretariat were not slow to take advantage: and it also 
.■ engendered among the Maratha chicE perpetual feuds and jealousies, 
which prevented their combining u’holc-hcartcdly against a common 
enemy and were ultimately responsible in large measure for the 
downfall of the Maratha power. The Maratha respect (or the maxim 
that “it is well to have a finger in c\’cry pie”, and their constant 
search for opportunities of extortion and jjillagc, arc well illustrated 
by the refusal of Sindhia, as recorded in the private journal of the 
Marquess of Hastings, to relinquish his share in certain lands includ^ 
in the oossessions of the chief of Bundi, although he was offered 
in exchange more valuable territory, contiguous to his own 
dominions. 


The focus of the Maratha administration was the Peshwa's secre- 
tariat in Poona, styled the Hujar Dqflar, which nns compoted of 
several departments and bureaux. It dealt, broadly speakinn widi 
the revenues, and expenditure of all dhirictj, with the a?coun'^ 
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Hindu law codes and ^vas certainly practised by previous governments 
in India.^ 

The backbone of the Maratha- district administration, which 
perliaps drew its original inspiration from the principles Imd down 
in Kaptilya’s Artkasasira, ivas supplied by the mamlatdar, who was in 
charge of a division styled sarkary subkay or pranly and by the kama^ 
visdar, his subordinate or deputy, who administered a smaller terri- 
torial area of the same kind, usu^y termed a pargana. This territorial 
nomenclature had, however, lost its significance by the begiiming of 
the nineteenth centtiry, and the revenue divisions — the sarkary the 
pargana, and the smaller areas styled-moAfll and tarf, had ‘been largely 
broken up as a result of intern^ changes and confusion. The mam- 
latdar, who corresponded roughly to the subhedar or mukhya deshadhikari 
of Sivaji’s day, and the katnavisdar were directly subordinate to the 
Peshwa’s secretariat in Poona, except in the case of Khandesh, 
Gujarat and the ICamatak, whereasuperiorofficial,styledjflrjaM^i/flr, 
was interposed bet^veen them and the government. Originally the 
mamlatdar and the kamavisdar were appointed for short terms only, 
but in practice they managed frequently to secure renewals of their 
terra of ofiice in a district. As the ^rect representative of the Peshwa * 
they were responsible for every branch of the district administration, 
including agriculture, industries, civil and criminal justice, the control 
of the sihbamis (militia) and the police, and the investigation of social 
and religious questions. They mso fixed the revenue assessment of 
each village in consultation with the patel, heard and decided com- 
plmnts against the village officers, and were responsible for the 
collection of the state revenue, which in cases of recalcitrance they 
were accustomed to recover through the medium of the sUibandis.^ 

It will be obvioxjs that under tins system there were many oppor- 
tunities for peculation and maladministralion on the part of the 
district officials, while the only checks upon the action of tlie mamlatdar 
w'ere of a theoretical rather than a practical character. The first of 
these restraints was provided by the desmukh and despande, who had 
kug ceased to hold any oSciid status and had been relegated to a 
more or less ornamental position since the days of Sivaji.® In theory 
the mamlaldar’s accounts were not passed by the secretariat at Poona, 
unless corroborated by corresponding accounts from these local 
anachronisms, and in all disputes regarding land the desmukh was •- 
expected to produce his ancient record, contaixiing the history of all 
watans, inams and grants, and the register of transfer of properties, 
which he maintained in return for the anuutil fee or perquisites 
.received from the villagers. The safeguards not infrequently proved 
il^sory, for there was nothing to prevent the mamlatdar obtaining 
official approval of his returns by methods of his own, while the ^ 

’ Sen, op. cit. pp. 534-4. » Idan, pp. 254-8. 

* Idem, pp. 243-51. 
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rented h at a profit to under-farmers, who repeated the process until 
it reached the village officers. Under such a s)'stem the scale on 
which each peasant ^vas assessed was based upon his ability to pay, 
not upon the area add quality o^the land which he occupied; and 
as the demand was usually immoaeratc and constant resort was had 
to fictitious accounts, the villagers were steadily exhausted by the 
shameless exactions of the officird hierarchy.' 

The kamai'isdar, tvhose official emoluments were often fixed at 
4 per cent, of the revenues of the district in his cha^e together tvith 
certain allowances, c.g. for the upkeep of a palanquin, tyas provided, 
like the mamfatrfar, with a stafl' of clerks and menials, who were 
generally paid ten or eleven months’ salary in return for a full year’s 
\vork. The reason for tliis short ‘payment, whicli was also adopted in 
the military department, is not clear. Possibly it amounted to a tacit 
acknowledgment that an aggregate period of at least one or ttvo 
months in every twelve would be spent on leave or othenvisc wasted, 
or that petty illicit perquisites, which it would be fruitless to trace 
or expose, would probably total to the amount of a month’s salaty. 
The small territorial divisions, known as mahal or tarf, were adminis- 
tered on the same lines as the mamlatdaj*s and kamavbdar's charges by 
a non-hereditary official styled kavddary assisted and checked by a 
hereditary mazumdar (accountant) and pkadnis (auditor). In each 
maJuil, as a rule, were stationed four additional officials of militia, 
viz. the hashamnavby who maintained a muster-roll of the villagers, 
their arms, and their pay; the hasham phadnis and hasham daflardaty 
who kept the accounts and tvrotc up the ledger of the militia, and 
the kazirinaviSy who maintained a muster-roll of those actually serving 
in the militia.® 

The Maratha judicial system has been described as very imperfect, 
there being no rules of procedure, no regular administration of 
justice, and no codified law. In both ciril and criminal matters 
decisions were based upon custom and upon rules or formulae 
embodied in’ancient Sanskrit compilations, like those of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. In civil, cases the main object aimed at was amicable 
settlement, and arbitration >vas therefore the first step in the disposal 
of a suit. If arbitration failed, the case was transferred for decision 
panchqyat, appointed by the paid in the village and by the shete 
mahajan, or leading merchant, in urban areas. An appeal lay from the 
decision of a panchayal to Ae mamlaldary who usually upheld the 
verdict, unless the parties concerned were able to prove that the 
Panckayat was prejudiced or corrupt. In serious or important suits, 
however, it was the duty of the mamlatdar to appoint an arbitrator or 
a panehayat, the members of which were chosen by him with the 
approval, and often at the suggestion, of the parties to the suit. In 

* Forrest, 0^. at. pp. 291-6. 
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such cases the parxhaj^al's decision was subject to an appeal to the 
Peshw'a or his legal minister, the n)t^adhish The sj'Stcm oipa'vhayM 
left a good deal to be desired from the standpoint of modem lejal 
admmistraPon These bodies werg slow in acoon and uncertain in 
their decisions the attendance of the members w as usually irregular 
depending as it did entirely upon the individual’s sense of duts or 
fear of public opinion The powA's of the parcha^at were stnctli 
limited, It was exposed to constant obstruction, and it possessed no 
authority to enforce its decisions, islnch were left to the mcmhlis 
to carry out or neglect, as he pleased It had hkewase no power to 
compel the attendance of parties and their witnesses, and depended 
upon the mamlaldaT or other local oflicial to supply 1 petty officer for 
this purpose In cases yvhcrc the members of a panckayat yscre nomi 
nated by the parties to a suit they funcuoned nther as id\ocatcs 
than as judges, and, speaking generally, the sy^temioffercd consider 
able scope for partiality and corruption, whic^ became yen marked 
under the rule of Baji Rao 11 Yet, despite its pnmiti\e character 
and its liability to be improperly mflueoced, the parAajat yvas a 
popular institution, and the absence of a decision by a panchc^ai m 
any suit was almost always regarded as complete justification for a 
retrial of the issues The fact must be admitted that among thcmseh«> 
yvithin the confines of the self-contained 'incestral village, the 
peasantry did obtam a fair modicum of rude justice from the village 
pamhajat What they f^ed to obtain either from the panehe^als <>^ 
from the goy eminent yvas any measure of redress against the mcroleSJ 
oppression of their superiors * 

In criminal cases much the same procedure yvas adopted, though 
a panckajat yvas less frequently appointed than in civil isputes 'Ihc 
chief aulhonties ysere the palel in frie village, the Tnamlatdar m trt 
district, the sarsubhedar in the province, and the Peshvra and his 
njqyadkish at headquarters, and they administered a law which 
merely popular custom tempered by the trying officer’s own idcis of 
expediency Ancient Hindu law in its cnmmal application had 
become practically obsolete by the end of the eighteenth centun 
and Mountstuart Elphmstone’s opinion that *‘the cninmal system ot 
the Mahrattas was m the last stage of disorder and corruption” 
fully justified by the state of the criminal law and procedure imme* 
diately pnor to the downfall of the last Peshwn No regular form 0* 
trial of accused persons was presenbed, floggmg was freqaent!) 
mflicted with the object of extorting confessions of guilt, and 
case of crimes agamst the state torture was usually employed The 
punishment for senous-ofiences against the person was originally fine? 
or confiscation of property, or imprisonment, the fine bemg proper 
honed to the means of the offender,* but after 1761 capit^ punish 
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ment and mutilation were inflicted upon persons convicted of grievous 
hurt, dacoity and theft, as well as upon thosefound guilty of murder 
or treason.! Xhe usual methods of execution were hanging, decapi- 
tation, cutting to pieces with swrds, or. crushing the skull with a 
mallet, exception being made in the case of Brahmans, who were 
poisbhed or starved to death.* Powers of life and death were originally 
vested in the ruler only, and in 4110 'principal feudal chieft within the 
limits of their respective jagirs. In later times, however, these powere 
were delegated to the sarsubkedar of a province; while throughout the 
second half of the eighteenth ccntui^ the mamlatdary as head of a 
district, considered liimsclf justified in hanging a Ramosi, Bhil, or 
Mang robber, ^vithout reference to higher authority. Tlie punishment 
of. mutilation consisted usually' in cutting off the hands or feet and 
in tlie case of female offenders in depriving them of their nose, cars 
or breasts. Fal^e evidence must often have figured in criminal en- 
quiries, as it still does to some extent; and the false wtness and the 
fabricator of false documents were practically immune from prose- 
cution under a system which prescribed no penalty for cither pcijuiy 
or forgery. The only notice taken of a case of deliberate and wholesale 
fabrication of false evidence consisted of a mild reproof from the 
nyayadhish. 

The penalties imposed on convicted prisoners were aggravated by 
the knowledge that their families were not secure from oppression; 
for it was a common practice of the Maratha Government to in- 
carcerate the innocent wives and children of convicts, as a tvaming 
to other potential malefactors. The prison arrangements were primi- 
tive, the only jails being rooms in some of the larger hill-forts. Here 
the prisoners languished in the gravest discomfort, except on rare 
occasions when they were temporarily released to enable them to 
perform domestic religious ceremonies such as the sraddha.^ It is 
perhaps needless to remark that a prisoner had to pay heavily for such 
temporary and occasional freedom, as well as for- other minor 
concessions to his comfort. Provided that he could command 
sufficient funds to satisfy the avarice of his gaolers, even a long-term 
convict could count upon a fairly speedy release. Even in the da>^ of 
Sivaji the pmver of gold to unlock the gates of hill-forts had often 
proved ^eater than that of the sword, spear and ambush. 

' ^ The district police arrangements under the Pesh^vas were practically 
identical wth those that existed in the seventeenth centu y, and were 
app^ently based largely on the doctrine of setting a thief to catch 
a thief. Each village maintained its own watchmen, who belonged 
to the degraded Mahar or Mang tribes, under the ^ect control of 
Xhfipatel, and remunerated them for their services with rent-free lands 

* Sen, op. cit. pp. 393-6. 
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and other perquisites. These watchmen ■were assisted in the detection 
of crime by groups or gangs of hereditary cnminal tribesm^, like 
the Ramosis and Bhils, T,vho were 'attach^ to each \'illage, or to a 
group of \'illages, and resided on its outskirts. Hach group was under 
Sie control of its own naiks or heaiimen, svho were ans\\*erable to the 
paid for any theft or robbery committed in the \tillage, and for any 
disturbance created by their foUowecs.^ The antiquity of the system 
is indicated by the fact that most of these village groups of Ramosis or 
Bhils received certain perquisites of long standing in return for their 
services to the \illage, in the same way as the recognised village scr* 
vants, and they cherished their rights as ancillary’ watchmen and 
thief-catchers, particularly in respect of some of the hill-forts, as 
jealously as any village officer or village artisan. 

The pracdcsd worlSng of the system was as follows. Whenever a 
crime against property’ occurred in a village, the Mahars or Ramosis, 
as the case might be, v\ ere bound as a body to make good the value 
of the stolen property, unless they succeeded in recovering the actual 
goods or in tracing the offenders to another village. In the latter case 
the delinquent village tvas forced to indemnify’ the oumers of the 
property’. ^Vhile this system aJBbrded a moderate safeguard to each 
village against the anti-social propensities of its ots’n particular group 
of criminal tribesmen, it failed to prevent crime and predatory 
incursions by the Ramosis of other areas or by Bhils fiom the forert* 
clad hills of the northern Deccan. It offered, moreov’cr, unlimited 
chances of subterfuge and blackmail ,on the part of the tribesmm 
Concerned. A striking example of the shortcomings of the system n 
afforded by the career of Umaji Naik, the famous Ramosi out]a^v•, 
who during the administration of Sir John Malcolm (1827-30) 
perpetrated a long scries of crimes against person and property, 
whUe he ss-as actually in receipt of a salary from the Bombay Go\em- 
ment for performing police duties in the Sasrad div’ision of the Poona 
coUectorate.* -His methods proved that there VN’as nothing to pr^^* 
the village police and the Ramosis combining to escape responsibiliO*' 
by falsely saddling crimes upon the innocent. These vratch and 
arrangements ^vere also of no avail in cases where the petty riuefs 
and estate-holders of the Deccan plundered the villages of tlieir rivals. 
For the payment of fees and perquisites to the ‘Ramosis or Bhils, 
eitlier by the V’illage or by the government, VN-as essentially a form of 
blackmail, designed to secure immunity, partial or complete, «fro^ 
the depredations of a body of professioned criminals and freeb^ters, 
and it naturally could not influence the intentions or actions of the 
landed gentry, ^vhenever its membere chose to indulge in marauding 
excursions through the countryside. Consequently, whenever serious 


‘ S<m, ep. cit. pp. 435-7. 
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epidemics of dacoity and other crime occurred, the government 
authorities usually strengthened the village police wth detachments 
of sikbandis, or irregular infantry, from the neighbouring hill-forts. 
The sikbandis in ever)*district were under the control bf the mamlaldar, 
and were maintained on the proceeds of a general house tax imposed 
on the residents of the disturbed area. Their duty was to support 
the village police under the patd and to oppose violence by force of 
arms, but did not extend to the detection of crime. They were also 
deputed to assist the village police in maintaining order at festivals, 
fairs and other important social gatherings. 

Under the misguided rule of Baji Rao II tlie district police system 
was modified by the appointment of additional police officials, styled 
tapasnaviSj charged wth the discovery and seizure of offenders.' These 
officials were independent of the mamlaldar and other district authori- 
ties, and their ayea of jurisdiction was not necessarily conterminous 
with that of the revenue and police officials. As a class they were 
shamelessly corrupt; they constantly extorted money by means of 
false accusations, and were often hand in glove with avo^ved robbers 
and outlaw. In' the latter respect they were little less culpable than 
the Maratha jagirdars and zamindars, who frequently offered an 
asylum and protection to fugitive criminals wanted for serious crimes 
in other districts. 

In urban centres magisterial and police powers ^ve^e vested in a 
kotwal, who also performed municipal duties. He regulated prices, 
took a census of the inhabitants, investigated and decided disputes 
relating to immovable property, supplied labour to the government, 
levied fees from professional gamblers, and, generally speaking, 
performed most of the functions ascribed to the nagaraha or police 
superintendent in the Arthasaslra of Kautilya.^ The best urban police 
force at the close of the eighteenth century was unquestionably that 
of the capital, Foona. It w^s composed of foot-police, mounted 
patrols, and Ramosis, used principally as spies and trackers, and was 
described as efficient. Opportunities for nocturnal delinquency on 
the part of the inhabitants were, however, greatly lessened Isy a 
strict curfew order which obliged everyone to remain within doors 
after lo p.m.* 

The Maratha army, composed of the mercenary forces of the feudal 
chiefs and the regiments under the immediate command of the Peshwa, 
had xjndergone a radical change since Sivaji’s day. Originally re- 
cruited from men who, though not invariably Marathas by race, 
tvere yet united by a common bond of count^ and language, the 
army tended, as the Maratha power spread across India, to assume 
a professional rather than a national character. The real Marathas 

* Forrest, cit. pp. 305-6. 

* Sen, op. at. pp. 427-31; 522-4. 
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were gradually relegated almost entirely to the cavalry, in Avhich thdr 
horse-craft and knowledge of horse-breeding proved of the highest 
\-alue; the infantry w'as mostly drawn from Northern India; and the 
artillery, ^vhichf offered little attraction to thi* Maratha freebooter, 
was manned ^d commanded by l^ortuguese and Indian Christiam. 
As has been mentioned, the military' services of the various Maratha 
chiefs and landholders were secured by the grant of saranjams (fiefs), 
care being taken by the Teshwa and his Brahman secretariat so to 
group the holdings of rival chiefs in the same area that the former 
might reap full advantage from their inveterate mutual jealousies.' 
A hegemony founded on internal strife and dissension was not cal- 
culated to give stability to the state; and ultimately the lack of 
cohesion induced by this policy, coupled srith the personal unpopu- 
larity of the last Peshsva, contributed largely to the do^vTifall of the 
Maratha confederacy. ^ 

The Maratha state did Hide towards the economic improvement of 
the coimtry and the intellectual advancement of its inhabitants. 
Being essentially a predatory power, it regarded itself as alwa>^ m a 
state of war, and a large proportion of its revenue* svas supplied by 
marauding expeditions into the territory of its neighbours. Unlike 
other ancient and contemporary Hindu governments, it constructed 
no great w'orks of public utility, and its interest in education sv'as 
confined to the aimual gt^t of dakskina to desej^ing pandits and 
vatds.^ In the days of Sivaji and tus successors it had been one of the 
duties of the Pandit Rao to enquire into the merits and accomplish* 
ments of applicants for this form of state md and to settle in eacn case 
the amount and character of the award. But the system had de- 
generated, at the opening of the nineteenth 'century into a form of 
mdiscnnunate largesse to Brahmans, of whom some at least were 
probably unworthy of special recognition. Some svriters on Maratha 
aff^ have sought to discover the germ of modem postal communi- 
•^tions m the system of intelligence maintained by the Maratha 
Oovemment. The comparison has no value in view of the fret 
that, although i\\cjasuds (spies) and hoTkaras (messengers) did carry 
message and letters wth astonishing rapidity throughout India, thty 
were pnm^y employed for political and militaiy' purposes, and not 
for the pubhc convenience.® They represented, in fact, during the 
eighteenth century the official system of inteUigence, which 
ongin^ly desenbed in the Aithasaslra and i\'as perfected by Chandra- 
gupta Maurya m the third century b.c. 

A survey of Maratha administration must necessarily include some 
account of the-pnncipal sources of the state revenues. The mosi 
imjro^nt Items were the chauth (one-fourth) and sardesmukhi (the 
tenth), which onginally were payments in tlie nature of blackmail 


* Sen, op. pp. 439-G9. 

• Idem, pp. 469-70. 


• Idem, pp. 470-a. 
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made by districts "under the government of other potvers which 
desired^protection from plunder. While the proceeds of both levies 
were reserved for the state treasury, the chautk from early days had 
been sub-divided intA the foliowiiig shares: 

(<2) bahti or 25 per cent., reserved for the raja or ruler. 

(^) mokasa or 66 per cent., granted to Maratha sardars and chiefs 
for the maintenance of troops. • . ^ 

(c) sahoira or 6 per cent., granted to the pant sachiv. 

(d) nadgaunda or 3 per cent., awarded to various persons at the 
ruler’s pleasure. 

Tills sub-divisionofcAaaiA continued under therf^^me of the Peshwas; 
and when the territories, which paid both the levies, tvere finally 
incorporated in the Maratha dominions, the remaining three-fourths 
of their revenues, after deducting the ckauthy were styled jagir and 
were-also granterfl in varying proportions to different individuals. As 
prc\aously stated, this s^’stem was characterised by a multiplicity of 
individual claims upon the revenues of a single tract or village, and 
consequently in great complication of the accounts, tvhich the Brah- 
man secretariat in Poona was alone in a position to comprehend 
and elucidate. During the Peshwa’s rule a somewhat similar sub- 
division was made of the sardesmukhi, wliich had originally been 
. credited wholly to the raja, in accordance with Sivaji’s fictitious claim 
to be the hereditary sardesmukh of the Deccan.* 

The second important head of state revenue was the agricultural 
assessment upon i^Iage lands, which were generally divided between 
ttvo classes of holders, the mirasdar and the upri.^ The former, who is 
supposed to have been the descendant of original settlers who cleared 
the forest and first prepared the soil for agriculture, .possessed per- 
manent proprietary rights and could not be ejected from his holding 
so long as his rent was paid to the government. His property was 
hereditary and saleablej and even if he was dispossessed for failure" 
to pay the government dues, he had a right of recovery at any time 
during the next thirty or forty years, on his liquidating all arrears. 
The vpri, on the other hand, was a stranger and tenant-aMvill, who 
merely rented and cultivated his fields tvith the permission and under 
the 'supervision of the Peshwa’s district officers. He did not enjoy 
the same advantages and fixity of tenure as the mirasdar, but he was 
not liable, like the latter, to sudden and arbitrary impositions, and 
he bore a comparatively moderate proportion of the miscellaneous 
j^lage expenses, which induded such items as the maintenance of 
the \iUage temple and the rep^r of the village tvall. Theoretically 
the assessment on the village lands was supposed to be based on a 
careful survey of the cultivated area, the lands themselves being 
divided into three main classes. AUowance was also supposed to be 
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made for the character of the crop and the facilities existing for 
irrigation, and special rates were imposed upon coconut and other 
plantations and abo upon waste or permanently unproductive lands. 
The assessment was payable either in cash or in lind, and it was gener- 
ally recognised that remission of the assessment and advances of money 
and grain {tagai) should be granted to the peasantry in seasons of 
drought and distress. Theoretically, indeed, the Maratha land revenue 
system was favourable to the interests of the cultivator, and under 
the rule of a Peshwa like Madhu Rao I the peasantry were probably 
contented and tolerably well off. But actually the patel was the only 
person who could champion the rights of the villager against the higher 
official authorities, and as the latter had usually to satisfy the demands 
of the government and fill their own pockets at one and the same time, 
the cultivator met with much less consideration than was due to his 
position in the economic sphere. Under a bad ruler, like Baji Rao II, 
whose administration was stained by perfidy, rapacity and cruelty, 
the equitable maxims of land revenue assessment and collection were 
widely neglected, and the cultivator was reduced in many cases to 
practical penury by the merciless exactions of the Peshwa’s officials. 
In addition to the regular village lands, there were certain lands 
which were regarded as the private property of the Peshwa. These 
fell into the four-fold cat^ory of pasture, garden, orchard, and cul- 
tivated land, and were usually let on lease to upris under the authority 
of the mamlntdar or kamavisdaty who was responsible for recovering 
the rental and other dues from the tenant.^ 

A third^ item of the Maratha revenues consisted of miscellaneous 
taxes, which varied in different districts. They included, inltr alin, 
a tax of one year’s rent in ten on the lands held by the desitiukh and 
despande, a tax on land reserved for the village Mahars, a triennial 
cess on mirasdar occupants, a tax on land irrigated from wc^, a 
recovered from everyone except Brahmans and village 
officers, an annual fee for the testing of weights and measures, a tax 
the remarriage of wido^vs, taxes on sheep Md 
^e-buffaloes, a pasturage fee, a tax on melon cultivation in river 
beds, a succession duty, and a to^vn duty, including a fee of 17 
cent, on the sale of a house. There were several other taxes and cesses 
of more or less importance, as lor example the bat ckhapai or fee for the 
stampii^ of cloth and other merchandise; and some of these can be 
traced back to the Mauryan epoch and were probably levied by 
Indian rulers at an even earlier date. In theory such taxes 'were to 
be proportioned in their incidence to the resources of the individual; 
but on the not infrequent occasions when the Maratha Government 
w^ pressed for money, it had no scruple in levying on all landholders 
a KOTja path OT jasti patti, which was generally equivalent to one year’s 
income of the uidividual tax-payer.* 

« Sen, op. cit. pp. 277-307. * pp. 300-14. 
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The fourth source oFMaratha revenue was customs duties, which 
fell roughly into the t^vo classes of mohalarfa or taxcs'on trades and 
professions, and jakal or duties on purchase and sale, octroi and ferry 
charges.^ The mohatirfa, for example, included a palanquin tax on- 
the KoHs, a shop tax on goldsmiths, blacksmiths, shoemakers and 
other retail dealers, a tax on oil mills, potter’s wheels and boats, and 
a professional impost of three ruoees a .year on the Gondhalis or wor- 
shippers of the goddess Bhavani. fhe jakat, a term originally borrowed 
from the Muhammadans, was collected from traders of all castes and 
sects, and ^vas farmed out to contractors, tvho were often corrupt and 
oppressive. It was levied separately in each district, and was divided 
into thalbarii or tax at the place of loading the merchandise, thalmod 
or tax at the place of sale, and cbhapa or stamping-duty. In some 
places a speci<d fee on, cattle, termed skingshingoti^ was also imposed. 
Remissions oi jakat were sometimes granted, particularly to cultivators 
who had sufferefl from scarcity or from the incursions of troops; but, 
as a rule, every trader had to submit to the inconvenience of having 
his goods stopped frequently in transit for the payment of these dues 
and octroi. Elphinstone records that the system ^vas responsible for 
the appearance of a class of kundikaris or middlemen, who in return 
for a lump payment undertook to arrange with the custom farmers 
for .the unimpeded transit of a merchant’s goods. Brahmans and 
government officials >vere usually granted exemption from duty on 
goods imported for their osvn consumption, just as they were exempted 
from the house tax and certain minor cesses. 

A small revenue was derived from forests by the sale of permits to 
cut timber for building or for fuel, by the sale of grass, bamboos, fuel 
and wild honey, and by fees for pasturage in reserved areas (kurans)r 
Licences for private mints also brought some profit to the state treasury. 
These Ecences tvere issued to approved goldsmiths {sonars), who paid 
a varying royalty and undertook to maintain a standard proportion 
of alloy, on pain of fine and forfeiture of licence. At times spurious 
and faulty coins were put into circulation, as for example in the 
Dhanvar division in 1760, On that occasion the Maratha Govern- 
ment closed all private mints in (hat area and established in their 
stead a central mint, ^vhich charged a fee of seven coins in every 
thousand.® 

The administration of justice produced a small and uncertain 
amount of revenue. In civil disputes relating to money bonds, the 
state claimed a fee of 25 per cent, of the amount realised, which really 
amounted to a bribe to secure the assistance of the official who heard 
the case. The general inertia of the government effectually prevented 
the grovrth of revenue fium legal fees and obliged suitors to depend for 
satisfactfon of their claims on private redress in the form of takaza or 

‘ Sen, op. cst. pp. 531-5. * litm, pp. 314-^7. 

* Idem, pp. 317-21. 
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■ dhama (dunning), or on patronage, which signified the enlistment of 
the aid of a superior neighbour or influential friend. In suits for 
partition of property ^vorth more than 300 rupees in value, the parties 
were expected to pay a fee at the rate of 10 pef cent, of the value of 
the property; fees were also charged in cases concerned %vith main- 
tenance or i^eritance, particularly in cases in ^vhich an'applicant 
claimed to succeed to the estate of a childless brother.^ It is not clear 
what proportion of the fines imposed in criminal proceedings ^\’as 
credited to the state; but during the ministry of Nana Phadna\is 
(1762-1800) the legal revenues included a considerable sum extorted 
from persons suspected or found guilty of adultery. 

No defimte estimate of the total revenue of the Maratha state can 
be given. Lord Valentia (1802-6) calculated the Peshwa’s re\enueat 
rather more than 7,000,000 rupees; while J. Grant, writing in 1798, 
estimated the total revenue of the Maratha empire at six crores, and 
revenue of the Peshwa alone at not less than three'crorcs of rupees, 
mcluding chaulh from the Nizam, Tipu Sultan, and the Rajput chiefi 
of Bundelkhand.® The revenue of a state which subsists largely on 
m^uding ^cursions and blackmail, as the Maratha Government 
md m the time both of Sivaji and the Peshwas, must necessarily 
fluctuate; and the facts outlined in the preceding pages will serve to 
indicate that, though the general principles of the domestic adminis* 
^tion may have been worthy of commendation, the practices of the 
hlaratha Goveiriment and its officials precluded all possibility of the 
steady economic and educational advance of the country’. Tone 
records that the Maratha Government in\'ariably anticipated its 
land re\'euues.' - 



Owing to the unsettled state of the country’, the Maratha Go%-cm- 
ment preferred to raise a lumpsum at enormous interest on the security 
o e precarious revenue of the next two or four years, and mnde 
ume or no attempt to balance its revenue and current expenditure. 
Ihe Maratha army was organised primarily for the purpose of 
much for the extension of territory directly 
adnumstered; md the people were gradually impoverished by the 
tystem oi continuous freebooting, which the Marathas regarded as 
foem most important means of subsistence. The general tone of the 
mtermU administration was not calculated to counteradt to any 
appreciate extent the feelings of instability and insecurity engendered 
Mong ae mms of the people by ftc predatory actlwtics of tli* 
nilcra. Indeed ttc constitution of Ae Maratha Government and 
army was more calculated to destroy, than to create an empire”; 

■ Sc, ,f. „v. pp. 3„_2, , 
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and the spirit which directed their external policy and their internal 
administration prevented all chance of permanent improvement of 
the country over which they claimed sovereign rights. There can be 
no doubt that the fi^al destruction of the Mara^a political power 
and the substitution of orderly 'government by the East India Com- 
pany were necessary, and pr^ucdvc of incalculable benefit to 
India. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE 'GONQ,UEST OF CEYLON, 1795-1815 

The English had been nearly twd centuries in India before Ceylon 
attracted their attention. They were too much occupied with, at 
first, establishing a precarious foothold, and then extending their 
conquests on the continent, to trouble much about a small island so 
far to the south. There had indeed been a ciurious attempt at inter- 
course as far back as 1664, which the Dutch historian, Valentyn, 
records. The king of Kandi at that period had 2. penchant for retaining 
in captivity any Englishmen he could capture — mostly ca5ta^va)•s 
from merchant-ships wrecked on the coast, and an 'effort was made 
to negotiate wth him for their release, but it was abortive, and the 
curtain fell for too years. But towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the rivalry ^vith the Dutch became acute, and the protection 
of our communications with our Indian possessions tvas a question 
of vital importance. Not only might the Dutch prey upon our com- 
merce from their harbours in Ceylon, but there \vas a fear lest other 
^'tions, tempted by the tales of the fabulous wealth that poured into 
Holland from the Isle of Spices, might be induced to forestall us. 

the French, our dangerous rivals in India, had shown signs 
of this inclination a hundred years earlier, and had sent a fleet to 
attack Trinkomali. Though it was repulsed, a small embassy under 
de LaveroUe ^vas dispatched to Kandi to negotiate with the raja. But 
the ambassador was badly chosen: his unwise and intemperate 
behaviour resulted not only in the failure of the mission but in hh 
own imprisonment. 

^ The first serious attempt made by the English to gain a footing was 
in 1762, when Pybus was sent to Kandi to arrange a treaty with the 
raja,^ Kirti Sri. He has left an account of his mission — subsequently 
published from the records of the Madras Government — wliicli 
gives a curious, if somewhat tedious, sketch of the state of affairs at 
^ Handian court. He was admitted to the audience hall at . 
midnight, and ordered to pull his shoes off and hold above his head 
the silver dish containing the letter for the raja. Six separate curtains, 
white and red, were ^vithdrawn, and the king was then discovered 
seated on his throne, which was a large chair, handsomely caned , 
anu g^lt, which may now be seen in Windsor Castle. The envoy was 
orced upon his knees and liad to make endless prostrations till at 
last Jus painful progress ended at the foot of the throne, where he 
presented his credentials. He describes tlic elaborate costume of the 
monarcli, and the decorations of the hall, and adds: 
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l should have been w<dl enough pleased with the appearance it made, had I 
been in a more agreeable situaaon. At the foot of the throne knelt one of the 
King’s Prime Minutcrs, to whom he communicated what he had to say to me, 
who, after prostrating himself on the groi^, related it to one of the generals who 
sat by me; who, after ha\ing prostrated himsetf, explained it to a Malabar doctor, 
who told it in Malabar to my dubash,*and he to me. And this ceremony was 
repeated on ’asking every question.* > 

Whether or not this sQmewKat,tortuous method of communication . 
led to misunderstandings, the Madras Government took no steps^to 
pursue the matter further then; but in 1782 war was declared against 
the Dutch, an English fleet under Hughes captured Trinkomali, and 
Hugh Boyd was sent to Kandi to solicit the raja’s help against the 
Dutch. The failure of Pybus’s mission had left a bad impression 
on the Kandian court; the raja curtly refused to negotiate; and 
Trinkomali was next year lost to the French and finally restored to 
the Dutch when peace was declared. However in 1 795 the Dutch were 
involved in the European upheaval, and had also got into trouble 
with the Kandian court; and the English determined to strike. 

A force under Colonel James Stuart was dispatched to Ceylon by the 
governor ofMadras, and accomplished its object svith an unexpected 
rapidity. The Dutch had been firmly established for 140 years along 
the sea coast; they had built magnificent forts — the great fortress of 
Jaffna, which is little the tvorse for wear even to*day, was perhaps the 
finest specimen — and they were a sturdy and tenacious people. But 
thesmiler sea«portswere easiIyoccupjed,and the garrison of Colombo 
marched out without a blow. The English historian asserts that the 
enemy tvas in a state of utter demoralisation. When the English 
entered the gates of Colombo, he says, 

the Dutch >vcre found by us in a state of the most infamous disorder and drunken- 
ness, in no discipline, no obedience, no spirit. The soldiers then awoke to a sense 
of their d^adation, but it ^vas too late; they accused Van Angelbeck of betraying 
them, vented loud reproaches against their commanders, and recklessly insult« 
the British as thej' filM into the fortress, even spitting on them as they passed.* 

On the other hand it is asserted that adequate preparations had been 
made for the defence, bat that the surrender vras due to the treachery' 
of Ihe governor, Van Angclbeck.* The facts were as follows. Early 
in 1795 an English agent, Hugh Cleghom, induced the Comte de 
Meuron, colonel propnitaire of the Swiss regiment of that name, to • 
transfer his regiment, then forming the citief part of the G^Ion 
forces^ from the Dutch to the English service. Clt^honi and de 
Meuron arrived in India in the follotving September. Afuch seemed 
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him a copy of die capitulation regarding the dc Meuron regiment, 
wth a demand for its execution; but the news was also secrcily 
communicated to the commandant of the regiment at Colombo. 
Van Angclbcck, who clearly did not intend more than a show of 
resistance, allowed the regiment to depart; and, when’Stuan 
appeared before Colombo, surrendered it on terms. Indeed the 
withdrawal of die Siviss troops left him no alternative, whateier 
may have been his political views.* Accordingly the British flag 
flew over Colombo for the first time on 16 February, 1796, and 
the Dutch rule was over. Most of the wealthy folk filteird away to 
Batavia and elsewhere, but many of the oflicials were wisely kept 
on to finish up the judicial and other matters in which they' were 
engaged. 

It is open to argument whether the Portuguese or the Dutch left 
the stronger mark of their rule upon the island, Tlic Sinhalese 
language was strongly affected by both. Nearly alf the w'ords con* 
nected with building arc of Portuguese origin, for the ancient houses 
of the Sinhalese were rude and primitive structures. In the same way, 
most of the words connected with the household, domestic utensils, 
the kitclicn, food, etc. come from the Dutch— the legacy of the 
hnisvTonw.* In religious influences the Portuguese were far the more 
powerful, and the number of Portuguese names (bestowed at baj^ 
tism) still surviving among the natives is most remarkable. Tlie Dutch 
Reformed religion never got beyond the walls of the fortresses, but 
they taught the natives rnany lessons in town planning, sanitation, 
and the amenities of life. ‘ 


** Williin the c.istle [of Colombo] *% javi a I>utch writer* in 1G76, “there are inxr’'' 
pretty walks of nuwrecs set in an uniform order: the streets arc pleasant wJlu 
ihemsels'f*, hanng trees on both sides and l)eforr the houses.” 

But it w.'is by (heir magnificent bequest of Roman*Dulch law tliat 
they left their most abiding mark on tlic island; while their 7c.1l fof 
trade W .15 a curious countcrp.irt to the Portuguese zeal for com ersioa. 
Nor must it l>c forgotten th.it the “burgher” {the offspring of Du^h 
and native marriages) is probably the best outcome ofmi-vcd 
VO fmwirvl in vht V.aat, ami the coionry baa good reason to be gratew* 
for the fine work they' have accomplished in many official callinf:^ 
nie transfer of power VV.1S eficcicd without any great upheaval 
with little bloodslied, and at finl it seemed likely that the 
cour’e of events would be peaceful and prosperous. As the island na“ 
l)een taken by the troops, and at the expense, of the East India Cc^ 
pany, it was only natural that it should claim the right to atlfnin'** 
ter it; a right svhich it proccedesl to assert, in spite of the 


.1 lyii. 
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pf Pitt and Melville, who wished it to be handed over to the cro^vn . The 
results were lamentable. The Company selected as i^ representative a 
Madras civilian named Andrews, who was to negotiate a treaty with 
the king of Kandi, *ind, with plenary powers, to superintend the 
revenue arrangements. He was a man of rash and drastic measures, 
utterly ignorant of the people he was sent to govern, and bUnd to the 
fact that a newly, and barely, c^nquared country requires sympathy 
and tactful persuasion rather than revolutionary changes. He ruth- 
lessly swept away all the old customs and service tenures, and intro- 
duced, ^vithout warning or preparation, therevenue system of Madras, 
which meant not only taxes and duties unheard of before, but the 
farming-out of those imposts to aliens from the coast of India, 
“enemies to the religion of the Sinhalese, strangers to their habits, 
and animated by no impulse but extortion ” (Governor North) They 
were under inadequate supervision, and it did not take many months 
to bring about the inevitable catastrophe. A fierce rebellion broke 
out; the forces at the disposal of the new rulers were few; the rebels 
held strong positions on the borderland between the low country and 
the hills; and it was only after fierce fighting and considerable loss 
'of life that any headway was made against them. 

This state of affairs was intolerable. Andrews was at once with- 
drawn; his outrageous crew of tax-collectors was sent back to the 
coast, and Pitt got his way earlier than he expected. The island was 
made a crown colony, and the first governor sent out to administer 
it was Frederick North,* who landed in October, 1798. He was at 
first placed under the orden of the governor-general of India; but 
after the Treaty of Amiens four years later, this arrangement was 
ended. He kept up a considerable correspondence with Lord 
Momington (afterwards the Marquess Wellesley), preserved in the 
Well^ley MSS, and his letters throw a revealing light upon the 
questionable policy he adopted. He set to work at once to abolish 
the hateful taxes of his predecessor, eject the remaining Madras 
civilians, and change the fiscal policy of the government by reverting 
tvsne tn the which the lintch had woiked npon*, for, 

in spite of its obvious defects, it was at least familiar to the people. 
Unfortunately his attention was diverted from these peaceful efforts 
towar^ reform by a series of events at ’the capital of the island, 
Kandi; and his method of dealing with this crisis has undoubtedly 
left abstain upon hb character. At the same time it may be ui^ed 
that a man must to a certain extent be judged by the standard of hb 
age; and it was not an age of extreme ofilcial probity or humanity. 
In 1787 we find Governor Phillip, before starting for New South 

* Letter from Hon. F. North, WeDesley MSS. 

* Wterwards fifth Earl of Guildford. He was remarkable for his love of Greece and the 

l^^guagc. He had a good deal to do with foundation of the Ionian University 

at Corfu, of which he tvas the first Chancellor. 
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Wales, deliberately suggesting in an official memorandum that, for 
certain crimes, ' , 

I would wbh to confine the criminal till an opportunity^ ofTcred of delivering lilia 
as a prisoner to the natives of New Zeala/id, and let them eat him.^ 

It was not a nice age, from the modem point of \ietv; but whether 
such instances as these can excuse l^orth for the breach of faith he 
was guilty of, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

The king of Kandi died, or was deposed, in the same year as 
governor North landed, and the prime minister nominated a nephc^v 
of the queen’s, Vikrama Raja Sinha, to succeed him. Tliis was quite 
in accordance tvith Kandian custom, and the English •Govemraent 
accepted the arrangement, and prepared an embassy to the new king. 
Tlie prime minister’s name was Pilame Talawe, and he ^vas to bulk 
very large in the history of Ceylon for the next few luckless ^ears. He 
was a traitor of a not unfamiliar oriental t^^pe, and had no sooner put 
his nominee on the throne than lie began to conspire against him v ilh 
a vicnv to his own advancement to the kingly dignity. He sought a 
secret interview with North and explabcd his plans, his excuse for 
his trcachcr>' being that the rdgning fan^y was of alien (i.c. Soutli 
Indian) origin, and that it was advisable to replace it by a family of 
native extraction. Unfortunately North listened to the tempter; he 
was anxious to get hold of Kandi, and thought he saw his chance. 
After much tortuous negotiation it was finally agreed that the prime 
minister should penuade the Ung to allow an ambassador to enicr 
Kandi with an armed escort, which was to be far larger than ^ 
reported to the king; and North hoped that this “ambassador” (to 
wit, his principal general) would be able to secure and hold Kandi 
for the English, depose (he unoffending monarch, and put Pilame 
Talawd in his place as titular monarch. 

The plot fell through; for though (he raja at first fell into the trap 
and sanctioned the entry, (he size of the escort leaked out, the other 
nobles got alarmed, the king was persuaded to cancel hb permission, 
and the troops were mostly stopped-at the boundary' or led astny- 
The general did indeed arrive at Kandi, but with only a handfur o* 
men, and there was nothing for him to do but to return discomfited. 

But this rebuffby no mCans diverted the prime minister (or adi^cft 
M his real title was) from his intentions. After various fruitless en- 
dc.avour5,.hc at last, in 1802, managed to effect a brcacli b<;tw^' 
the Kanclians and the English by causing a rich caravan, bclongi^’S 
to English subjects, to be robbed by Kandian officials. Uib 
enough for North, who sent a large force under General ^^acc^o"^ 
to scire Kandi— an e.asy victory, as the inhabitants and the kmC 
precipitately fled. A puppet king, Mutuswamy, with some claims 
to royal blood, was placed on the throne; but it was agreed ''ith 
* Jlatotuc! Rnmit c/ SotUA IVelti, voL i, pt if, p. J3. 
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Pilamc Talaw^ that this puppet should be at once deported and that 
he, the traitor, should reign in his stead. The English were sufficiently 
deluded to believe in the good faith of such a turncoat, and retired 
in triumph to the ooast, leaving a very small garrison (only 300 
English and some native levies) behind. They had their due reward. 
The adigar saw his chance, and was as ready to betray his allies the 
English as his master the monarth. He calculated that by destroying 
the tiny garrison and seiaing the two kings, he could attain the summit 
of his desires without further tedious negotiations; and proceeded to 
carry out the former part of the programme. He surrounded Kandi 
with sufficient troops to make resistance hopeless; he attacked and 
killed many of the garrison, already decimated by disease, and called 
on the remnant to surrender. Their commander, Major Davie, was 
apparently not of the “bull-dog breed”. He accepted the traitor’s 
word that their lives should be spared, laid down his arms, and 
marched out of the town on his way to Trinkomali with his sickly 
following and the puppet king, Mutuswamy. But the adigar knew 
well that they could not cross the large river near Kandi, as it was 
swollen by floods, A party of headmen came up while they were 
waiting desperately by the bank, and explained that unless Mutu- 
su^my was given up, they would never be allowed to cross. Davie 
was base enough to entreat the prince to agree, as the envoys had^ 
promised that his life should be spared. The prince knew his country-* 
men and the adigar too well. “My god”, he exclaimed, “is it possible 
that the triumphant arms of England can be so humbled as to fear 
the menaces of such cowards as the Kandians? ” 

Nevertheless, he was unconditionally surrendered; he stood a mock 
trial with heroic restraint, ans\ycring only, “ I am at the king’s mercy”; 
and within five minutes he met his death from tlie krises of the Malay 
guard. His relatives and followers were stabbed or impaled, and his 
servants were deprived of their noses and ears. 

But this base act failed to save the English remnant. They tvere 
seized by the king’s troops, Major Davie was taken back to Kandi, 
a:^ die other officers and men were led two by two into a hollow 
out of sight of their comrades, felled by blows inflicted by the 
Caffres, and dispatched by the knives of the Kandians.* One man 
alone scaped from the carnage. He was found to be aliv^ and was 
twice hung by the Kandians, but eadi time the rope broke. He 
surviv<cd this \xying ordeal, and struggled in the darkness to a hut 
where a kindly villager fed him and tended his nnunds, and eventually 
took him before the king, who spared bis Ufc, more probably from 
superstition than humanity.® . . r ; 

^ The scene of the massacre' is still pointed out. “Davie’s Tree” 


* Emerson Tcnncnt, C^lon, n 83 


Iqr Dr Davy, a brother of the cclebratrd 
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is about three mUes from Kan^, near the fatal river. The ill-starred 
Major Davie met with a lingering doom.’ His life was spared, says 
Mrs Heber in her journal, from a kind of superstitious feeling, as 
being the individual with whom^ the treaty <^vas made. He was 
removed to Dumbara, but, owing to a plot by some Malays to carry 
him off and get a reward from the English Government, he w'as brought 
back to Kandi, suffering from ill-health, and died there in 1810. 
.Several attempts were made by government to obtain his release, but 
the king demanded a sea-port on the coast as the ransom for his 
prisoner, and the negotiations broke do\vn. He assumed the dress 
and habits of the natives, from whom he is said latterly to have been 
scarcely distinguishable, and if he had a defence for his conduct, he 
was never able to make it known. His apparent cowardice was in 
marked contrast to the heroism of two subordinate -officers, whose 
names should be remembered. Captain Madge wa| in command of 
a small fort named Fort Macdowall, with a tiny force at his disposal. 
It was assaulted by swarms of Kandians simultaneously with the 
attack on the capital, and safe conduct was offered in return for 
capitulation. Captain Madge sternly refused, stood a blockade of 
three days, and then cut his way out and began a masterly retreat 
to Trinkomali, which he reach^ in safety, though his march lay 
through an almost unbroken ambuscade. Ensign Grant was in charge 
of a small redoubt c^ed Dambudenia, slightly constructed of 
fascines and earth, and garrisoned by fourteen convalescent Europeaiu 
and twenty-two invalid Malays. He equally scorned the threats and 
promises of the enemy, strengthened his flimsy fortifications with bags 
of rice and provision stores, and sustained an almost incessant fire 
from several thousand Kandians for ten days. His force was then 
relieved from Colombo, and the place' dismantled. 

, Such was the result of North’s disastrous policy; yet he seems to 
have been fortunate enough to escape all official censure. Certainly 
his letters to Lord Momington do not show much remorse for hb 
crooked dealings; doubtless he had strong influence at .home; and 
the date alone may explain his escape, for in 1803 England 'was fan 
too deeply involved in her struggles with Napoleon to have much 
time to spare for the petty squabbles of a distant and hardly-kno'vn 
island. 

The_ effects of the disastrous surrender at Kandi were immediate 
and widespread. The whole island hovered on the verge of revplh 
broke out into open hostilities; and the available British troops, 
thinned by death and sickness, could do no more than repel the attach 
of the invaders ; while the war between England and France 
impossible to send reinforcements from home. The king of Kandi, 
inflamed by hatred of the English, defied the wiles of Pilame Talawe, 
and was backed by his whole people in his efforts to eject them from 
Ceylon. He sent emissaries throughout the low country, inciting th® 
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population to revolt, and led a large army to lay siege to Colombo. 
But the garrison was strong enougli to repel him when he was eighteen 
miles from his objective, and he retired to his hill-fastnesses, ^vhere he 
felt hims^secure. 5 or it must be remembered that the country was 
then without roads of any kind; dense forests and steep hills and 
ravines guarded the approach to tlje capital; the damp enervating 
heat of the low country and tlip foot-hills, and the plague of leeches 
and mosquitoes, constituted an additional defence against English 
soldiers, whose dress and equipment at that period were not exactly 
of the Hnd best suited to •warfare in near proximity to the equator. 

An abortive attempt to attack Kandi from six different points in 
1804 led to a very gallant action. The necessary orders had been 
isstied to the six different commanders, but it was eventually decided 
that the difficulties were too great, and fresh orders ^vere sent can- 
celling the wlyjle scheme. But .the countermand failed to reach 
. Captain Johnston, 'whose original orders ^vere to march) from 
Batticaloa, join a detachment from U\'a, and attack Kandi'from the 
east. He set out accordingly, with a force of 82 Europeans and 220 
native troops, failed to find any detachment from uva, fought his 
way to Kandi through the thick, unhealthy jungle and unkno^vn 
country, and took and occupied the capital for three days. As there 
was no sign of any of the supporting contingents, he evacuated the 
to'Wn and marched back to Trinkomali, with' only sixteen Britisli 
soldiers killed and wounded. His march was through a continuous 
ambuscade; and, besides his human foes, he had to contend trith 
malaria, heavy rains, bad equipment, the plague of insects and the 
want of provisions. He has the credit of having performed the 
plucWest military feat in the annals of Ceylon. 

A -long period of sullen inaction followed, during which the 
Kandian king gave way to all the worstexccsses of an oriental t>Tani, 
The traitor adigar was detected in an attempt to assassinate the king 
and met with a traitor’s doom in 1812, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Eheylapola. This minister, heedless of the ^vaming of hh 
uncle’s fate, secretly solicited the help of the En^h to orgmise^ a. 
general revolt against the despot of the hills. But his treason \\-2s 
discovered, and he fled for protection to Colombo, leaving behind 
him his wife and family. The tragedy which followed is thus described 
by Dr Davy:^ 
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stepped forward and bade lus brother not to be afraid ; be would show him the way 
to die. By the blow of a sword the head of the cliild was severed from the body, 
and thrown into a rice mortar: the pestle was put into the mother’s hands, and she 
was ordered to pound it, or be disgracefully tortured. To avoid the infamy, the 
wretched woman did lift up the pesue and let it fall. One by one the heads of the 
children were cut off, and one by one tht poor mother — bufthe circumstance is 
too dreadful to be dwelt on. One of the chilaren was an infant; it was plucked from 
its mother’s breast to be beheaded. After the execution the sufferinK of the mother 
were speedily relieved. She and her sbtcr-ini-law were taken to the little tank at 
Bogambara and drowned. 

This extra'ct has been given in full because the memory of the 
horror is still very vivid among the Sinhalese; and “The Tragedy of 
Eheylapqla’s wife” is told and retold by many a professional story- 
teller. 

But the tyrant’s punishment was fortunately near at hand, and Ae 
year 1815 equally witnessed the defeat of Napoleon and the extinction 
of the Kandian dynasty. He ventured to seize and disgracefully 
mutilate a party of merchants, British subjects, who had gone up to' 
Kandi to trade, and sent them back to Colombo with their sev’ered 
members tied round their necks.* This was the last straw : an avenging 
army was instantly on the march, led by Governor Sir R. Brownri^ 
in person, and within two weeks was well within reach of the capital. 
The king meanwhile remained in a state of almost passive inertness, 
rejecting all belief in our serious intentions to attack him. A mes- 
senger brought him news of our troops having crossed the frontiers: 
he directed his head to be struck off. Another informed him of the 
defeat of his troops in the Seven Kories: he ordered him to be impaled 
alive. At length he precipitately quilted Kandi, and (14 February) 
the English marched in and took possession. Axi armed party sent 
out by Eheylapola discovered the house to which the king had'fled, 
pulled down the wall of the room where he was hiding, and suddenly 
exposed the crouching tyrant to the glare of the torclics of the by- 
standers. He was bound with ropes, subjected to every obloquy and 
insult, and handed over to the English authorities, who eventually 
transpor ted him to Vellore in India, where he died in January, 1832.* 

Kandian independence was over; the whole island was in the hands 
of the English, and the new regime began. 


* Emerson Tenncnt, Ceyhn, n, 89. 

Lo d ^ events tihtch have tectnSl^ acatmd in Colfln, by a Gentlecnati on the Spot, 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, OF BENGAL, 
1765-86 

• 

Xn May, 1765, Clive returned to India, and his forceful personality 
was soon'at work. On 16 August, 1765, the emperor Shah ’Alam, 
from motives very foreign to those of Akbar, divested the nawab of 
his powers as diwan, and conferred that office on the British East India 
Company to hold as a free gift and royal grant in perpetuity {altamgha) . 
The Company in turn appointed as its deputy or naib diwan the 
same officer who had been selected to act as naib nazim, viz, 
Muhammad Reaa Khan, who now united in his person the full 
powers of the nizamat and dlwanni which had been separated by 
Akbar and reunited by Murshid Kuli Khan. But the arrangement 
spelt failure from the beginning. The emperor was a ruler in name 
only: his diwan in Bengal was a mysterious being locally known as 
the Kampani Sahib Bahadur, represented by a victorious and masterful 
foreign soldier, assisted by men who were avowedly traders, whose 
interests were principally engaged in maintaining the Company’s 
dividends, and who lacked completely the professional training 
essential to efficient administration. Confusion reigned both in the 
provinces of justice and revenue. 

The revenue of Bengal as' assessed in the reign of Akbar^ varied 
little either in the amount or the mode oflevyingit until the eighteenth 
century, when increasing anarchy introduced fresh assessments and 
further exactions under die name of abwabs or cesses. The three main 
sources of revenue at the time w'hen the Company assumed tlie 
diwaimi werC (c) mal, i.e. the land revenue, including royalties on 
salt; (i) sair, i.e. the revenue received from the customs, tolls, ferries, 
etc.; (c) bazijama, i.e. miscellaneous headings, such as receipts from 
'hnes, properties, excise, etc. 'Tnc’ianu revenue was cdliecteb'by 
hereditary agents who held land in tlie various districts, paid the 
revenue, and stood between the government and the actual cultivators 
of the soil; these agents were in general known as zamindars, and the 
cultivators of the soil as ryots. 

The? position of the zamindar gave considerable difficulty to the 
Company’s senior officers. At 6rst he was looked upon merely as a 
revenue agent, with an hereditary interest and privileges in certain 
districts; but later he was considered as owning land in fee simple. 
The controversy is too lengthy to be followed in this chapter; but it 
• may be asserted that the zamindar, though not the owner of the land 

» Report of Anderson, CroTtes and Bogle, dated 28 March, j 778, 
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in fee simple, was by no means a mere revenue agent; it was practically 
impossible by constitutional methods to break liis hereditary con; 
nection with the land of which he was the zamindar; and as long as 
he performed his duties he was far more impregnable in his position 
than the average English oflficial! On the other hand, the position 
of the ryots was less enviable than that of an English cultivator of the 
soil at the same period. In each village there was a mandat, or chief 
ryot, \vho acted as their agent in dealing ^vith the various pett>' 
officers employed by the zamindar in the coUecUon of. the land 
revenue. The result of the investigation ordered in 1776 was to gi\e 
a sad picture of the lot of the ryot and of the zamindar’s indiHerence 
to his welfare, especially during the chaotic fifty years that followed 
on the death of Murshid Kuli Khan, during which the zamindar’s 
receipts, o^ving to anarchy and consequent lack of •culti\'ation, 
diminished. „ 

“Although", in the words of the 1776 report, “the increase of the assessment 
[in 1772] may have been the principal, or at least the original, cause of tberanous 
additional taxes imposed on the ryots it did not follow that a reduction in the assess- 
ment would produce a diminution in the rents. The prospect of contir^ent w 
future benefits from the cultivation and improvement of his country is MflWy 
sometimes sufficiently powerful to induce a zamindar to forego the imninuste 
advantage which he enjoys by rack>renUng his zamindari and exacting the greatet 
possible revenue from the tenants and vassals. Were it necessary to sup^rt the 
truth of this position we could produce many prooh from the accounts which we 
have coUectra. The instances, especially in large zamindaris, are not 
where a reduction in the demands of Government have been immediately foUoviW 
by new taxes and new impositions." 

The proceeding contain frequent references from the districts w 
Bengal complaining of the exactions and harshness of the zamindar- 

After so many years ought not Government [i.e. the nawab’s go^mment] W 
have obtained the most p^cct and intimate nature of the value of the rents ana 
will it be believed at thb day, it is still in the dark? 

So wrote Edward Baber, Resident at Midnapur, in a letter dat^ 
13 December, X772, to the Committee of Revenue in Calcutta.* Be 
must now consider the efforts by the leading executive officers of 
Company to pierce this fog of ig^norance. 

It has been alleged® that having accepted the diwanni the 
deliberately adopted a policy of festina ienle chiefly because tliey 
to avoid the expense and unpopularity of a general survey of 
lands; but such a survey, unless conducted entirely under expct* 
European supervision, was worthless, and such supervision was un* 
procurable. Moreover the existing revenue nomenclature had thtf 
been in use for nearly two centuries, the population was 
entirely illiterate, and the bulk of sucli revenue records as tKisted 
were in the hands of native rc^trars; these factors, combined 

^ Revenue Board Proceedings, 15 December, 1772, pp. 417-26. 

* Firmingcr, Ft/lft li/port, ctc.i, 167. 
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their o\vn curtailed po^vers and Ihc caprices of the directors, might 
weU induce the Company’s local authorities to move slowly. The 
directors commenced by attaching an enormous salary, ^ nine lakhs 
of rupees per annum, 'lo the office of the naib diwan, hoping thereby 
to obtain uncorrupt and efficient 'service. 

Meanwhile, under the governorship of Vcrelst, the president and 
Select Committee made as full 40 enquiry as they could, amving at 
the well-knoum conclusions contained in their Proceedings** for 
16 Augxist, 1769, in which ."certain grand original sources" of the- 
unsatisfactory state of the revenue collection in Bengal tvere enu- 
merated. At home, the court of directors in June, 1769, had sent 
orders to Bengal, appointing a committee "for the management of 
the diwanni revenue"; and three “superxasors" with plenary powers 
sailed from England in September, 1769, but after leaving the Cape 
of Good Hope ^ycre never heard of again. 

Verelst and his committee made a correct diagnosis of the trouble. 
They realised that the Company’s European serx’ants were kept in 
complete ignorance "of the real produce and capacity of the country 
by a set of men who first deceive us from interest and afterwards^ 
continue the deception from a nccessar>' regard to their own safety"/ 
The chaos and misrule caused by the venal officials and adventurers 
who had frequented Bengal since the death of Aurangzib, combined 
tvith the secretive methods which a continuous oppression of tlie ryot 
- by the zamindar had produced, formed an impenetrable labyrinth 
of which the key was sought in vain. 

VereUt’s committee established supervisors of the collections; these 
supervisors received instructions to make a full and complete enquiry 
into the method of collecting the revenue in their respective districts 
and, in fact, into any customs, knowledge of which might assist to 
improve the condition of the people; the instructions breathe a warm 
and humane spirit and a real desire, not merely to collect revenue, 
but to assist the oppressed cultivator of the soil. The supervisors failed, 
as indeed they were bound to do. Their instructions ordered them to 
prepare a rent roll, and, by enquiry, to ascertain the facts from which 
a just and profitable assessment of the revenue could be made. Such 
instructions were impossible to carry out. The supervisors soon found 
themselves confronted by a most formidable passive opposition from 
the zamindars and kanungos which prevented any real knowledge 
tvha^ver of the amount of revenue actually paid by the ryot to the 
zamindar from coming to the knowledge of the Company. By this 
conspiracy of t^vo corrupt and hereditary revenue agencies all avenues 
of information were closed. Between diem, the zamindars and the 
kanungos held all the essential information, but the kanungo was 
the dominant figure. 

\ Commiftee, i Sepeember, 1772. 

* Cf. Verelst,^ ' etc. pp. 21^— 3g. 
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A full account of this officer and his duty was submitted m May, 
1787, to the Board of Revenue byj. Patterson, ^ register, Kanungo’s 
Office. 

The kanungo comes into prominence in tha'reign of Akbar, who 
employed him, as the name implies, to keep the records of thepargaaa^ 
a revenue sub-division. He was in fact a registrar of a district ap- 
pointed to see that the crown receiypd its dues and that the ryot 
not oppressed; his duties were responsible and onerous; he had to 

register the usages of a district, Ihe rates and mode of its assessment, and all 
regulations relating thereto. To note and record the progress of culrivation, the 
produce of the land and the price current thereof, and to be at all times ^h!e to 
furnish Government with maleriaJs to regulate the assessment by just and equitable 
proportions. 

The kanungos’ duties also included 

the keeping of a record of all events, such as the appointment^ deaths or removah 
of zammdars, to preserve the records of the Tumar and Taksini Jama, and the 
record of the boundaries and limits of zamiodaris, ulukdaris, parganas, villages, 
etc. 

. They also preserved in their registers the genealogies of zamiadars, 
records of all grants of land, copies of the contracts of the zamindars 
and tax-farmers tvith the government, and, in short,. acted as general 
custodians for every description of record in the district. There were 
two ipain, or sadar, kanungos for Bengal, but in each pargana incrc 
was a deputy or naib kanungo; the office became hereditary at M 
early date. Murshid Kuli Khan is stated to have replaced the 
kanungos. of lus day by an entirely new set, but the evil was not 
checked, because the new kanungos passed on their office and their 
knowledge to their descendants in the same way as the evicted ones 
'had done. 

Thus the whole of the land registration, and the entire knowledge 
of the actual receipts of the land revenue, were in the hands of a 
hereditary close corporation, who were the only authorities on the 
real state of the revenue; their power was enormous; and only com- 
pletc ignorance can explain Vcrelsl and Im committee’s imagining 
that such knowledge would be surrendered to the Company w 
demand. Edward Baber, in hk letter of 13 December, i 772 > caiica 
the attention of the Board of Revenue to these facts, and to the great 
power which the kanungos had over the zammdars, . 

because it was in the power of the Kanungos to expose the value of their 
. . .This power tile Kanungos availed themselves obandit was the rod which they 
held over them so that the apprehension of an increase of hb rents kept ihezamin°^ 
in very effectual awe of the Kanungo. . ,.In a word the Kanungos have an 
lute influence over the Zatnindars which they excrebe in every measure that ean 
promote their own interests. . ..It now happens that the Kanungos manart. no 
only the zamindan, but the business of the province. There b not a rccoru ou 

‘ Original consultatlons,no. 63 ,RcveaueDcpt.»BMay, 1787. Printed ii/>-Hamsboiha®> 
Land Rtvmu History of Bengal, pp. iGj-gy. 
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what is in thdr pcsssession. and so much of the executive part have they at Ipt 
obtdned that they are now virtually the Collector, while he is a mere passive 
representative of Government. They arc the channel through which all his orders 
are conveyed. . ..Instead of being the agents of Government they are become the 
associates of the zamindanand conspire vrith them to conceal what it is their chief 
duty to divulge. * 

Baber drives home the argument by cliallenging tlie board to state 
how the last settlement (he is reftirring to the settlement made by the 
Committee of Circuit in 1772) was made; taldng the example of 
Midnapur, his own district, he asks “on what information, on what 
materials was it made? was there a single instrument produced to 
guide the judgment of the board?*’^ It will be obvious that the 
’supervisors appointed in 1769 were bound to fail. They were com- 
pletely and AvilfuUy kept in the dark by officials tvho had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by ^\dng the required information. The 
kanungos were only prepared to serve the state on their owm terms; 
and those terms included a retention of the very information which 
their office was created to obtain for the state. Their action was 
utterly unconstitutional and involved the admission that a ^ev^’ families 
should hereditarily possess information whicli is the sole prerogative 
of the state, and that they should use that information for their 
personal and pecuniar^' profit. 

The Company’s government in India created in 1770 two Boards 
of Revenue, one in Murshidabad and ‘one in Patna, to control 
respectively the Bengal and Bihar collections; but dissensions taking 
place in the council, John Cartier was ordered to hand over his office 
to Warren Hastings and se\’eral other alterations w'ere made. Hastings 
assumed office as governor and president oFFort William on 13 April, 
1772. 


The outstanding result of the first seven years of the Compan}-*s 
administration of the diwanni is that the Company’s officere in Bengal 
realised that they were face to face with the great problem of ascer- 
taining the difference between the sum received as land re\’cnue bj' 
government, and the sum actually paid by the ryot to the zamindar. 
This was the secret of the zamindar and kanungo >v’hich the Company 
never fathomed; it forms the burden of the collectors’ reports to the 
Board of Revenue from 1772 onwards; and it is the basis of the great 
Shore-Grant controversy.^ When the revenue setdement was made 
permanent in 1793 information was still wanting', and not a 
singles revenue officer of the Company in 1793 could stale witli 
accuraiy the entire actual amount which the zamiedars in his district 
received from the ryots, or the proportion which it bore to that %vhich 
the ^rwndar paid to the government; yet these went the condidons 
m which the revenue settlement was declared permanent 
Hastings brought to his work a sound cjptriescc ofBeng^, a finest 


‘ Revenue Board Proceeded 15 Djecei-, jt--, p-. 


417-C6. 
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and accurate knowledge both of Persian and of Bengali: moreo\er, 
he had the reputation of being a loyal and most efficient servant of 
the Company. It is still difficult to give an impartial verdict on his 
official career. In revenue work his ability not remarkable, and 
on his own admission^ he had no'practical working knowledge of it; 
in fact, his influence on the actual conditions of the revenue was 
unfortunate, especially when contested with his administration and 
reorganisation of the judicature in we districts, which was a vigorous 
beneficial achievement. His masterful temperament often prevented 
him from using the advice of subordinates better qualified than himself 
to speak authoritatively on details of revenue administration. This 
inflexibility must share responsibility with the jealousy of Francis and« 
the ill-temper of Clavering for the deadlock which occurred in the 
administration of Bengal between 1774 and 1776. 

The directors’ orders which confronted the new governor were of 
a disturbing nature. On. 14 April, 1772, these dispatches containing 
•the well-known proclamation arrived in Calcutta. On ii May the 
information was made public: 


Notice is hereby given that theHon’Mc the Court of Directors have beenpkaed 
to divest the Nawab Muhammad Reza I^an ofhls station of Naib Diwan and bate 
determined to stand forth publicly themselves in the character of Diwan. 

This announcement radically altered the existing system of the 
collections. 

The new governor and his council, as a prelude to carrying^ out their 
orders, appointed a committee to tour through various districts of 
Bengal and to submit a report on their observations. Thus was formed 
the Committee of Circuit, consisting of the Company’s most senior 
officers, including the'govembr himself, S. Middleton, P. M. Daercs, 
J. Lawrell, and J. Graham. Their terms of reference were based on 
the resolutions taken by the council on 14 May, 1772, viz, 

(a) to farm the lands for a period of five years; 

(A) to establish a Committee of Circuit to form the settlement; 

(c) to re-introduce the supervisors under the name of collectors, 
assisted by an Indian diwan in each district; 

(if) to restrict the officials of the Company from any private cm* 
ployment. 

The Committee of Circuit realbed the difficulty of their work. 

The Hon’ble Court of Directors. . .declare their determination to stand 
as Dtwan, and, by die agency of the Company’s servants, to take upon thcnisfi'« 
the entire care and management of the Revenue. By what means this 
to be exercised we are not instructed. . ..They have been pleased to direct a 
change of system, and have left the plan of execution ofit to the direction ol 
Board without any formal repeal of the regulations they had before frainca ana 


‘ Cf. the ei-idencc given by Haiiings for the plaintiff 
ud-din Khan against iheCalcutta CommiiteecirRcvei — ' 
2 September, 1776, pp. 33G7-89. 


m the case brought by 

Govemor-Gefieral'jrrocecd ng>» 
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adopted to another mtera, the abolition ot ^hldi mint ncc^arily Include th^of 
its subsidiary institutions unless they shall be found to coincide %Mih the new. Tlic 
Revenue Is oe^'ond all question the fint object of Gotrmmcnt.* 

The Committee ofpircuit decided to place the revenue adminis- 
tration entirely under the direct cdntrol of the president and council, 
who were to form a committee of revenue; they also recommended 
that the Khalsa, or trcasur>' onicc, should'bc removed from Murshi- 
dabad to Calcutta, making the Matter totvn the financial capital of 
the province. 

As tlie dudes of the diwanni comprised the administmtion of civil 
justice, and as the business of the Committee of Circuit was to 
. consolidate the ,Company’s control over the diwanni, the important 
question of restoring the administration ofjusticc in the districts came 
before them. The close connection behveen the land revenue and 
civil jusUce necessitates a brief mention of the committee’s proposals 
recorded in thei? Proceedings.* They* recommended in each district 
under a collector the formation of two courts, the diwanni adalat and 
the faujdari_ adalat, the former with ciril, the latter with criminal 
jurisdiction; the matters cognisable by each court \vcrc strictly 
defined, and the diwanni adalat was under the direct charge of the 
collector. In addition to these mu/assil or district courts, fwo similar 
sadar^ or headquarters’ courts, were to be established in Calcutta, the 
sadar diwanni adalat being presided over by the governor or a 
member of council. These courts were designed to remove the abuses 
in the administration ofjusticc rererred to by Verclst in his Inslmettons 
io'the SupmisoTs. “Every dedsion”, he writes of these native courts, 
“is a corrupt bargain with the highest bidder. . ..Trifling ofienders 
. arc frequently loaded Nvith hc3\’y demands and capital oficnccs arc 
as often absolved by the venal judge,’’* 

The most objectionable feature of the proposed regulations, as is 
pointed out by Haringlon/ was that they vested in one person the 
powers of a tax-collector and of a magistrate. Hastings* himself made 
this complaint against Verclst’s plan introducing the supervisors; but 
he was apparently forced to embody the same defect in his own 
regulation. Perhaps the best and most straightforward defence of this 
. admitted defect was that made by Sliore.® 

• ‘ * to draw a line between (he Revenue and Judicial Departments 

m such a manner as to prevent thwr clashing: in this ease either the Revenue must 
sufTer or the administration of Justice be suspended. . ..It may be possible in 
course of time to induce the natives to pay their rents with regularity and without 
compubion, but this is not the ease at present. 

> Committee of Circuit's Proceedings, 28 July, 177a', pp. 162-8. - 

* 15 August, 1 772, pp. 234-48. Cf. also Gokbrookc, Svphlemtnl, etc. pp. i^. 

* Vcrelst, op. nt. pp. 22cr^o. 

* Harmgton, Analysis, l, 34. 

* In a minute printed in India papm, voUvt, quoted by llarington, Anahsis, 11, At-g. 

* Letter to Sir G.CoIcbrookc, 26 March, 1772. ^ > ’‘s'ls 
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The Committee of'Circuit’s recommendations^ were sent with a 
covering letter to the council at Fort William on 15 August, 1772, 
and received the council’s approval on 21 August. They proposed 
that a large proportion of that land, know^' as huzur zilla land, 
-because it paid its revenue direct^to the Kkalsa, should be converted, 
into separate districts each under a collector. The whole council was to 
act as a committee of reVenue, and to audit the accounts of the 
diwanni assisted by an Indian officer styled the rai raian. The latter 
was a most important person; his duties included the supervision of. 
all the provincial diwans attached to the various collectorships, 


to receive from them the accounts in the Bengali language and to issue to them a 
counterpart of the orders ■which the Board of Revenue shall from time to time 
expedite to the Collectors. 


The salary attached to this important post was 5000 rupees a month. 
The first holder was Raja Rajballabh, a son of Rgja Rai Durlabh, 
the old colleague of Muhammad Reza Khan. The business of the 
Khaha was precisely defined; the post of accountant'^general was 
created, the first holder being Charles Crofles; and ‘the various 
departments of that office, and of the treasury in general, defined 
and organised. This completed the main work of the Committee of 
Circuit, and unquestionably the most successful portion was that 
which dealt with the administration of justice. They inherited from 
the Moghul government every evil that could afflict a judicial system: 
a disorganised and corrupt judicature and incompetent agents. 
Dacoity was rampant, and there was no ordinary security in the land. 
The new courts, although by no means perfect, brought great relief 
to the ryots and talukdars, and within a short time began to foster 
confidence in the Company’s administration. 

On 13 October, 1772, the new Committee of Revenue commenced 
its work by settling the revenue to be collected from Hugh, Midnapur, 
Birbhum, Jessore and the Calcutta zamindary lands. The settlement* 
was for five years, and the lands were farmed out by public auction, 
in order better to discover the real value of the lands. This, in itself, 
is a comment on the board’s revenue policy, for they must havekno\s'n 
that to farm the land revenue by public auction would induce many 
people to bid from motives other than mere desire for profit; the 
gambling instinct, the desire for power, the opportunity of inflicting 
injury on an enemy or of humiliating a local zamindar, all powerfully 
contributed to raise the bidding beyond the value of the revenue: 
The board certainly expressed an opinion® ffiat, celeris paribus, it w^ 
preferable to accept the bids of established zamindars, but they had 
, definitely placed both the' zamindar and the ryot at the' mercy 01 


Committee of Circuit’s Procccdinss, pp. 248-58. Cf. Colebrooke, Supplif<"’’ 
pp. 8-14 and 194-200; also Harington, Ai^ysti u 25-t» 

* Letter of the President to the (Joint of Directors, t November. 1772. Cf. HarinSfo"- 
of. n, 16-18. 
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speCTilating and unprincipled adventurers who, in many cases, ousted 
the old zamindars and thus severed an old-established link between 
government and the cultivator of the soil, for the zamindar, in spite 
of his shortcomings, had (in the words of Hastings himself) “riveted 
an authority in the district, acquired an ascendancy over the minds 
of the ryots and ingratiated their affections”. Between 1772 ^^d 1781 
the connection between the zairyndars anH their tenants was seriously 
impaired by this unfortunate method.* 

In justice to Hastings and his colleagues it must be remembered 
that they were suddenly called upon to administer the revenues of 
a country' which for half a century had been in a state of increasing 
disorder, and to create an administrative service from young men 
who had come to the country at an immature age for a purely com- 
mercial career. Among their critics is Hastings himself, whose letters^ 
in the early da^s of his governorship contain disparaging references 
to the collectors; yet many of those so criticised were almost imme- 
diately employed by him and rose to positions of comparative 
eminence; the majority came from good British homes. The record 
of their work, contained in the foi^otten and unpublished minutes of 
perished boards, shows them to have been humane, if untrained, men 
genuinely anxious to relieve the distress in their districts. 

A careful perusal of the proceedings of the Board of Revenue foi 
’ the years 1772 and 1773 reveals that the most valuable suggestions 
for alleviating distress among the cultivators are to be found in letters 
from the district officers rather than in the resolutions of the board: 
in spite of the most determined passive resistance which zamindars, 
kanungos, and farmers of the revenue made to their enquiries, it was 
the collectors who enabled the voice of the oppressed ryot to reach 
the headquarters of government. 

The collectors soon realised that the settlement had been seriously 
over-estimated, but the board refused to believe their district officers 
and added to the trouble by peremptory orders for the collection of 
deficits. This was done with undoubted harshness, for the collectors 
had no option® but to carry out their orders. GQnfinem.en.t of zatoin- 
dars and farmers was freely used, but without any result except that 
of adding to the confusion; and the words with which Hastings, in 
hh letter to the directors, dated 3 November, 1772, described the 
conditions of the revenue collections in Bengal on his assumption of 
^^e gpvernoiship, might be used with truth to describe the conditions 
in collecting the same revenue in 1773. 

The entire ^stem of revenue re^tration was still in the hands of 
an hereditary corporation and was still unknotvn to government, which 

* In tbe matter of the public auction of the fanzu consult alio the letter dated 17 May, 

17 from the Court orDirecton (Long, Sdutions, no. 8 qs). 

* Eg. to E. S^jivan, to^laTch, 1774. 

* firom the Council of Revenue at Patna, dated 17 October, 1774. Revenue 
. Board Proceedings, i November, 1774, pp. ^95-^ 
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had no accurate working knowledge on which to base a general 
settlement, and which was, as several district ofEceis testified, com- 
pletely ignorant of the actual amount paid by the cultivator com- 
pared with that received by itself.^ Over-assessment and wholesale 
farming had aggravated the misbhief. Though government had 
established a business-like system for keeping the accounts of such 
revenue as svas actually reefeived, thi| was but a trifle compared Viith 
the weighty problem that was still imsolved. , 

The ^wanni adalats relieve the sombre colours of the picture, and 
in them the cultivator found a real protection and assistance at the 
hands of those collectors whose work received such scanty acknow- 
ledgment : but the day of the collectors was to be short. In April, I773> 
the court of directors sent orders to the governor and council to recall 
the collectors from their districts and to adopt other measures for 
collecting the revenues. These orders were similar to those issued m 
1769 abolishing the supervisors; the directors appai’ently distrusted 
their junior officers, and were nervous lest private trade should engros- 
their time. These orders were considered by the president and council 
on 23 November, 1773.® 

The board drew up a detailed temporary plan in order to give 
effect to these instructions, to be "adopted and completed by 
means as experience shall fiimish and the final orders of the Hon’blc 
Company allow”. (1) A committee of revenue at the presidency was 
formed consisting of t^vo members of the board and three senior 
servants below council who were to meet daily and transact the 
nccessa^ business assisted by the rai raian; (2) the three provinew 
>verc divided into six divisions, each under a provincial council 
consisting of a chief, assisted by four senior servants of the Company! 
in Calcutta the committee of revenue above mentioned 'vas to 
carry out the duties of such a council; (3) each district, originally a 
coUcctorship, was placed under the control ’of an Indian revenue 
officer (diwan) , except in dbtricts entirely let to a zamindar or farmer, 
who was then empowered to act as diwan; (4) occasional inspection 
were to be made by commissioners specially selected by the board 
,for their knowledge of Persian and '‘moderation of temper”. 
selection of these commissioners was to be unanimous; 

an objection made by a single member of the Board to any proposed as 
tnese requisites shall be a sulTicjent bar to his rweetion without any proof wir® 
required to support it ; 

(5) the various collectors were to make up tlieir accounts and hand 
over charge to Indian deputies who were empowered to hold the 
courU of diwanni adalat, but appeals in all cases were allowed to the 
provincial sadar adalat now constituted to form a link between the 

> Leltfffrom C. neotley, collector ofChiitagong, dated to luly. 1773. 

Proceedjnji, 17 Atiffuit, 1773, pp.aGac^g, ’ 

■ 23 N'ovfinbcr, 1773. PP- 3153 - 77 . ‘ 
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mufassal 2i3id headquarters diwanni courts; (6) with a view to checking 
private trade the chiefs of the provincial councils \vcre given a salary 
of 3000 sicca rupees ptr mensem, and Iiad to take an oath^ not to 
engage in private tra^e. 

The changes, necessitated by the directors’ orders, \vere for the 
worse. The collectorehip as a district unit of tlie revenue adminis- 
tration was retained, but the er^ploymcnt of Indian diwans instead 
of European collectors depriv^ the Company of an increasing 
knowledge among its European servants of the country, the state of 
the revenue, and the methods of collection ; it checked the groAvth of 
a spirit of responsibility and of public seirice atnorig the junior 
officers; and it diluted the European element in the district collections 
to such an extent as to render it negligible. The ^vholc scheme, for 
which the directors must bear the responsibility, is tainted witli the 
inference that, provided the stipulated revenue ‘was received, the 
method of colleuing it did not much matter. 

. The proceedings of the Board of Revenue from 1 773 to 1 776 record 
a monotonous list of large deficits, defaulting zamindars, absconding 
farmers, and deserting ry'ots. The provincial councils, like the 
collectors before them, protested that the countr>’ was over-assessed; 
the diwans proved incapable and unbusinesslike, and were the subject 
of a circular letter^ of complaint issued by the board to the provincial 
councils. 

The new system was only in force for six months before the Regu- 
lating Act made further changes, but its proceedings display all the 
signs of impending collapse. The council of Patna sent in a moving 
description^ of the distress in their province. Anticipating Philip 
Francis, they definitely recommended a settlement in perpetuity, 
because no satisfactory collections could be made except on that basis 
of stability which only a lengthy tenure furnishes. 

“It remaim”, they write, “that we should submit to you our sentiments on 
the measures calculated to produce a remedy. It has been successfully practised 
by the Hindostan Princes that where a particular district has gone tarum to give 
it to a Zamindar or any other man of known good conduct for a long lease of yean 
or in perpetuity at a feed rent not to be increased should ever the industry of the 
renter raue an unexpected average to himself. . , 

The board in their reply considered the suggestion to be too hazardous 
for experiment. 

Other events were now impending. On 19 October, 1774, Clavering, 
Monsfln, and Francis arrived in Calcutta. Of the three new members 
of council the ablest was Francis, whose malicious and petulant 
character needs no description here, but whose ability and grasp of 
the intricate revenue problem in Bengal, although not free from error, 

* Revenue Board ftoceediags, iG March, 1774. 

* 5 July, 1774, pp. 5425-6, 

* Jam, sg January, 1773, pp. 627-33. 
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was remarkable, even if due allowance is made for his alleged in« 
debtedness to the “coaching” ofjohn Shore. 

The Supreme Council soon offered a most unfortunate example of 
disunion to all the subordinate officers of the Cqmpany, and the same 
spirit appeared in the provincial councils; thus was created a spirit 
of partisanship throughout the entire service, vwhich encouraged in 
farmers, zamindars, and tenants ^hc hope that profit might be 
obtained by supporting one side or the other; but in spite of these 
evils, the new council brought into the administration of the revenue 
a vigorous and, on the whole, healthy spirit of enquiry. Abuses were 
brought to light which under a more easy-going regime would have 
remained dormant. The most noticeable result of the new change \vas 
the position of the governor-general. Hitherto Hastings had exerted 
an ovcnvhelming, almost dictatorial, control over his council, whwe 
proceedings for the years 1772-4 show a general compliance wth 
the governor’s desires, and the greatest reluctance* to oppose him. 
This authority was now openly disregarded. The new members of 
the council came out prejudiced, if not against individual servants of 
the Company, against the personnel and the Company’s service in 
general ; but allowing for their wholesale suspicion, it must be con- 
ceded that the time was ripe' for a complete investigation into the 
methods of collecting the revenue, and for some radical changes in 
that administration. 

On 21 October, 1774, the new Board of Revenue metforthenist 
time and the governor-general explained in detail the mode ol 
collecting the land revenue, and the lately introduced system of the 
provincial councils, and he recommended a continuation of the 
system, at any rate for the present, as the season of year was soon 
approaching in which the heaviest instalments of the revenue were 
due for payment. The board agreed to the suggestion, partly because 
they wanted to see the existing system at work, and partly because 
they realised the force of the argument for a temporary continuaUon 
of the existing system, but “they do not mean to preclude themschts 
from such future alterations as... some mature deliberation 
suggest to them In revenue matters, as in others, the new councillor 
soon displayed their intolerance, and the first difference was bctwcft' 
the governor-general and Clavering over a complaint made to the 
former by the rai raian against Joseph Fowke. It is impossible to 
relate here in detail the many cases of friction and open quarmlboS 
which occurred during the new administration; this was not 
produced by the quarrelsome attitude of the ne^v arrivals. 
and Barwell were also intolerant. The rejection of certain ofRcei’ 
proposed by the governor-general for promotion drew a protest from 
Barwell who alleged that “good and zealous servants had been 
deprived of normal promotion”; a policy, he contended, that wouW 
create faction throughout the service and "involve the policy 
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connection of the state with the different powers of Hindostan”. But 
Clavering was abIe*to quote figures to prove that in the matter of 
revenue appointments the govemor-generars choice had almost 
Otway'S been acceptcid by the ct^incil. In a letter to the court of 
directors dated i Septemberj 1777, and embodied in proceedings for 
1 October, 1777, Gltvering states without contradiction that out 
of thirty-four officers recommended by the governor-general for 
appointment to seats on the provincial councils, only six were set 
aside by the vote of the majority; moreover, in 1777 there were on 
the provincial councils only three men whp had not been recommended 
by Hastings himself: these three were John Shore, Boughton Rous, 
and Goring. This effective reply remained unanswered, and disposes 
very" decisively of Barwell’s insinuations. 

In addition to the weekly reports from the districts of defaulting 
farmers and opgressed r^’ots, a new and serious problem was created 
by the interference of the Supreme Court in the revenue adminis- 
tration. This threatened to bring the collections to a standstill, 
because the Supreme Court, by issuing svrits of habeas corpus in favour 
of persons confined by the orders of the provincial diwarmi adalat 
courts for non-payment of revenue, paralysed the effeedve control 
exercised by these courts. Complaints and requests for instructions 
poured in from all the divisions: the Supreme Council became very 
restive but was induced to concur for the time being in the govemor- 
generars advice “not to controvert the authority which the Supreme 
Court may think fit to exercise”.* The judges of the Supreme Court 
acknowledged the caution, displayed by the board in a letter* which 
conveyed their opinion on certain questions propounded by the board 
regarding the appellate jurisdiction of the sadar diwanni adalat and 
the Supreme Court. The matter rested there for a while. 

The dissensions in the council encouraged unscrupulous people, 
hostile to Hastings, to bring accusations of corruption against the 
governor-general to ^vhich the majority in the council lent a greedy 
car. 

It must be admitted that the governor-general had shown much 
la.rity in permitting his banyan Krishna Kantu Nandi (the well-* 
known “Cantoo Baboo”) to hold lucrative farms.'The Committee of 
Circuit had laid dorvn® that no banyan of the collector, nor any of 
his relations, should under any circumstances hold a farm or be 
connected with a farmer. Glelg’s* shuffling defence that this order 
applied to collectors only is unwottliy of serious consideration, for 
the chances of corrupt profit that might accrue to the banyan of a 
collector were insignificant compared to those which an unscrupulous 


* Govtroor-Gcnwal’s Proceeding, January, 1775. 

! /^.a^July, 1775. ItaaOngi’* letter to Lord Korih, dated to January, 1776. 

ComimJtee of Circuit s Proceedings, pp. 

Gleig, cp. fit. t, 529, 530 (ed. 1841). 
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the zamindars which *‘\\rouId fix the rents in perpetuity and trust to 
a sale of their property as a security for their payments” : advice that 
was not lost on Francis. 

G. Hurst, 1 from the council of Patna, shared Middleton’s vlc^vs and ^ 
also referred to the wars that had ravaged Bihar from the days of 
’Ali Wardi Khan until the assumption of the diwanni by the Company. 
Of these interesting comments^ that of P. M. Dacrcs, advocating a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue, commands the most, 
attention. This advice did not reach the board for the fct time. 
Two years previously® the council of Patna had suggested it, and in 
January, 1775,® G. Vansittart, late chief of the Burdwan Council, 
had urged the board to adopt a lengthy settlement, for life at le^t. 
In July, 1775, G. G. Ducarel, lately in charge of the Pumia district, 
in his evidence given before tlic board*, expressed the view that “a 
person of experience \vith discretionary power might render great 
service to the Company by effecting a permanent settlement in the 
most eligible mode”. He even aigued that it was desirable to effect 
a permanent settlement “with inferior talukdars or with the ryots 
themselves if possible”, advice which implies that the speaker did 
not regard either the state or the zamindars as owners of the soil. 
At home the same idea was also finding expression. In 1772 Colonel 
Dow® had strongly advocated a settlement in perpetuity vdth the 
zamindars, and in the same year a pamphlet urpng a sinular course 
.was published by H. PaluUo.® 

Meanwhile the results of thequinqucnnial settlement tvere proving 
■ more deplorable each year, and some fresh method was imperatit'cly 
necessary. Accordingly, on 21 March, 1775, the governor-general 
invited the individual opinions of members of the council on the 
subject of settling and collecting the land revenue. On 22 April he 
and Barwell submitted a joint plan consisting of seventeen proposals 
in which they practically adopted the principle of a permanent 
settlement by recommending leases for life or for two joint lives. 
Beveridge® has shown that the concluding remarks of this scheme 
bear strong if unintentional testimony to the hardships inflicted on 
the ryots by the nawab’s and, latterly, the Company’s mismanage- 
ment of the collections. This plan was opposed by one propounded 
by Francis on 22 January, 1776* in which he definitely recommended 
a settiment in perpetuity with the zamindars, and he emphasised 
this^opinion at meetings of the board in May, 1776®, when a letter was 


! ^vernor-Generarj ProcewUngs, 7 April, 1775. 

* Revenue Board Proceediagj, 29 January. *773. 

Governor-General’s Proceedings, a? January i??"; 

« /don, 15 July, 1775. 

\ c/HiWosten, ed. 1772. 

» Finmngcr, /yjA Rr/wrt, etc. 1, 309, note. 

’ O/i. « 7 . n, 410-17. 

• Govemot-Gcncral’s Proceedli^ 17 May and 31 May, 1776. 
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comidered from the provincial couiu^ of revenue at Patna describmg 
the over-assessment and consequent poverty' of the people. • Frands 
published in 1 782 his proposals, together wdth the plan of Hastings and 
Banyell and various extracts from the minute%of the board’s pro- 
ceedings% but he did not acknowfedge the debt that he obdously 
o^^•ed to Dacres and other ser\'ants of the Con^pany. The follo\\'ing 
comments from ttvo d i stinguished winters are sufficient to reveal the 
defects of the scheme of Francis, who recognised only the zamindar 
and ignored the ryot. "^Ve are left to infer”, say’s Beveridge,- “that, 
after all, the best security for the ryot would be to throtv himself on 
the zamindar’s mercy’.” Mill* is even more trenchant. 

Wi^c^t much_concem about the production of proof he [Mr Frands] asumcd 
as a b^ts nvo things: first, that the opinion was erroneous which ascriSed to the 
TOvereign the proper^ of the land; and secondly, that the property in question 
belonged to the zamindars. Upon the zamindais as proprietors he accordingly 
prOTwrf a certain tax should be levied; that it should be fixed once and fordl; 
and held to be perpetual and invariable. 


The effect of Francis’s pertinacity was to bring into prominence the 
c^estion of the o^vnersbip of the land. It is sufficient to point out 
that while Hastings and Banvcll assumed that the sovereign possessed 
the land, and Francis and his school were equally convinced that the 
zammdar was the real owner, no one thought, ^vith the possible 
exception of Ducarel, of what might be the claim of the ryots to the 
of the land, and of the khudkasht ryot* in particular. 

The settlement problem, though of the first importance, Avas not 
peremptory; the quinquefinial settlement had some time to run. 
At mis juncture, Monson died, and the governor-general recovTred 
his lost authority in the council. Almost the 6rst use that Hastings 
made of his restored authority was to take up the business of the 
comng scttlcrnent, a duty ^vhich he had felt to be paramount, and 
which he could now approach with effect.® In August, 1776,® he 
had imd before the board certain proposals connected svith the 
necessity' of preparing for the approaching settlement, suggesting that 
^ pro^naal councUs and coUectors should submit an estimate of 
^ land revenue that might j'usUy be expected from their districts, 
ihis Idea -vv-as eventually agreed to and a circular letter to that effect 


On I November’ the governor-general suggested that an “office” 
or, m modern parlance, a commission should be formed whose duty' 

in Oortnar-G^al tmd Counal of Fort tfilliam, etc., pobltii 
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should be to tour throughout Bengal "to procure material for the 
settlement of the different districts”. The reports from the various 
district officer had revealed the disastrous effect of an assessment 
based on faulty information, and Hastings was determined' to avoid 
that evil, if possible, in making the approaching settlement. His 
proposals ■were strenuojisly, even violently, opposed by Clavering and 
Francis, who feared that the pojwers given to the umt’nr, or Indipi 
officers, of the commission to enable them to obtain the requisite 
information would be used in a method prejudicial to the good name 
of the Company. This fear, which was not %vithout basis, was expressed 
in their usual intemperate fashion, and was made to serve as an attack 
on the governor-general’s character; for he was accused of diverting 
the constitution^ powers of the Supreme Council for his o^\'n 
gratification by means of the casting vote. 

Hastings met these unfounded allegations with more than his 
wonted courtesy and self-control, entering into detailed explanations 
of the information required, and the necessity for it, but his deter- 
mination was as inflexible as ever: on 29 November D. Anderson and 
C, Bogle, tivo of the most promising of the younger officers of the 
Company, were selected'- as members of the commission: the 
accountant-general, C. Croftes, was shortly afterwards added, and 
the cost of the commission was estimated at* something less than 
4500 rupees ptr mitum. Thus was established that commission, whose 
report, presented in March, 1778, is perhaps the most \'aluable 
contemporary document in the early revenue history of Bengal under 
the Company’s administration.* The information collected and its 
style of presentment reflect the greatest credit both on the professional 
capacities of its authors, and on the choice and acumen of the governor- 
general. The report lost no force from the dispassionate and un- 
assuming tone in which it recounted >vith studied moderation the 
wholesale alienation of lands and deliberate oppression of the ryots 
by the zamindara, who not infrequently continued to collect taxes 
which the indulgence of govemraent bad abolished. The report 
fficrefore exposed the inaccuracy of much that Francis had asserted : 
it also included a large collection of 

the original accounts in the Bengal, Persian, and Orissa languages ... .If preserved 
as records they will be highly serviceable as references in settimg disputes. . .and 
. may lay the foundation of regular and permanent regbters. 

Meanwhile the court of directors wrote to express their displeasure 
with the governor-general, and their support of the minority; they 
censured the use which Hastings had made of the casting vote, and 
expressed.surprise that ‘‘after more than seven years’ investigation” 
further information about the collections was still required. 

' ^vernor-C^eral’s Proceedings, 6 December and 27 December, 1776. 

* Printed Kamsbotham, o^.eit.pp. 9^131. 
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No definite decision ^^’as taken in the matter of the ne^v settlemcat 
In the face of much conflicting evidence the directors decided to 
mark tirne; accordingly, on 23 December, 1778, they sent orders for 
the land revenue to be settled annually; it is not easy to say what else 
they could have done. In 1779 the trouble* between the Supreme 
Court and the Company’s diwanni adalats, wh^ch had been simmering 
since i 774 > boiled over. The K^ijora case, ■with its disgraceful 
incidents, compelled the immediate interference of the council. The 
Supreme Court refused to yield, and the quarrel threatened to split 
the entire administration. A solution was found by the chief justice 
in consultation with the governor-general. Sir Elijah Impey >v'as 
offered and accepted the chief judgeship of the sadar di^vanni adalat 
tvith an additional salary of about ^(^6500: he thus united in his own 
the authority of both jurisdictions. His action was sev’erely 
criticised by Francis and Wheler at the time, an(| by later critics. 
But the law officers of the crown in England found nothing inconxct 
in Impels action which “put an end to an intolerable situation... 
and anticipated by many years the policy which csteodcd die 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over the provincial 
courts”.* 


It will be remembered that the plan drawn up by’ the Board of 
revenue in 1 773, placing the collections under six provincial ebundh 
of revenue, was expressly declared by the governor and council to 
be tempora^i’. No opportunity occurred for introducing a permanent 
scheme until Hastings had regained his control of the council, when 
a commission of enquiry was appointed to prepare the way for a per- 
manent measure. In July, 1777, the governor-general and council 
promulgated to all the provincial councils except Patna a modified 
scheme for the setdement of the revenue for the current year. The 
scheme contained ten paragraphs and bore strong impress of the 
boaid s debates during the previous three years, in that it ga\-e the 
zmmndar a position of increased importance at the cost of the ry ot 
Ihe councils were empo^ve^ed to use their own discretion in malinf 
fresh setUements tvith those zamindars who refused to agree to a 
rene^val of the existing terms, and where possible tlie zamindar 
to be invited to co-operate in making the settlement. In April, ijn 
letter was sent to all provincial councils requiring a list <“ 
ail delaiUtmg zamindars to be posted at every’ district headquartert, ' 
ivmie defa^ters were warned that failure to meet obligations, might 
result m the sale of the zamindari, or its transference to others who 
were 'villmg to take over the existing arrangement and to pay 

***structions were repeated each May in 1778, *779 

In December, 1780. Fr^ds safled for Europe. The field was now 
i‘ wi. pp. 436-40- 
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dear; Hastings had an undisputed authority; his adversaries “had 
sickened, died and fled "A Tmax propositi, if ever man was, Hastings 
continued his endeavours to reorganise 'the collections, and shortly 
there was issued t ' » 

a permanent plan for th* administration of the revenue of Bengal and Bihar, 
formed the2otriFebruary/j78i, by the Hon’McthcGovernor-Geneial and Council 
in their Revenue Department.* I 

The main alteration involved cannot be described better than in 
the words of the introductory minute. After recalling the temporary 
nature of the provincial councils^ the easy prelude of another per- 
manent mode, and referring to the Revenue Board’s proceedings of 
23 November, 1773, where the board’s intention is “metho^cally 
and completely driineated”, the altcratioiv is stated to consist sub- 
stantially in this; that 

all the coUectiona of the provinces should be brought down to the Presidency and 
be there administered by a Committee of the most able and experienced of the 
• covenanted servants of the Company under the unroediate inspection of, and 
with the opporturdly of constant reference for instruction to, the Governor- 
General ana Goundl. 

“By this plan”, wrote Hastinn, “we hope to bring the whole administration 
of the revenues to Calcutta, without any intermediate charge or agen<n\ and to 
effect a saving of lacs to the Company and to the Zamindars and ryots/* He added 
complacently: “Read the plan and the minute introducing it; it will not discredit 
me, but the plan will put to shame those who discredit it”. 

Shore, after a year’s experience of the plan in working, did not 
hesitate emphatically to condemn it. 

The new scheme® consisted of fourteen paragraphs. Its object was 
to reduce the expense of the collections and to restore the revenue of 
the prorinces as far as possible “toils former standard”; an indefinite 
reference. To this end a new committee of the revenue was created 
consisting of four members assisted by a diwan; the first members of 
this committee ^vere David Anderson, John Sliore, Samuel Charters, 
and Charles Croftes ; Ganga Govind Singh was appointed diwan. The 
members of this committee took oath to receive “no lucrative ad- 
vantage” from their office, except of course, from their salary which 
was made up of 2 per cent, on the monthly net receipts^ and divided 
proportionally among them. The provincial councils and appeal 
courts were abolished, and collectors replaced in. all the districts. The 
supejintendentship of the Khclsc was abolished and its functions 
transferred to the Committee of Revenue; the office of the rai raian 
was placed under the Supreme Council and its holder was specifically 
^forbidden to “interfere in the business transacted by the diwan of 

* Glcig, ^p, cii. n, 329, 330. 

* Governor-General’s Proceedi^,aoJanuMy, 1781. 

* Colcbrookc, op. at. pp. aij-iR * /Jem, pp. 215, 216. 
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the Committee”. Finally, the kanungos were reinstated “in the 
complete charge and possession of all the functions and powen which 
constitutionally appertain to their office”. 

The scheme bears all the signs pf being prepared in a secretaHat, 
On paper it possibly appeared extremely reasonable and efficient; in 
practice it broke do\vn at every point. The ii^brmation, valuable as 
it was, collected by the commissioi} of 1776, could not, and, by its 
authors, ^vas not intended to take the place of that information svhich 
only trained district officers could furnish, but Hastings ^vas bent on 
concentration. In 1 773, the result of his grouping the various districts 
into six divisions under provincial councils resulted in a loss to the 
Company’s government of much valuable local knowledge and 
experience. His plan of 1781 carried concentration still further. 

The re-appointment of Collectors appears to suggest an idea of decentralisati^ 
This however wsu not the case- The collector tvas denied ayy mterfcitnce v.™ 
the new settlement of the revenue. . ..The new collectors were merely figureheads, . 
and the distrust wldcb the council showed in their appointment could lead to 
nothing but discouragemeat.* 

The truth of this comment is exemplified by ttvo quotations 
selected at random from the Committee of Revenue’s proccediag* 
for April, 1783. John David Patterson, collector of Rangpur, wrote 
on 3 April, 1783, to ask for .instructions as to what acdon he iwght 
take in his district. 

There is nothing but coofusion; there is no Kanungo to be found, he is fled 
country; the ryots wanting to withhold their paymenu; the Farmer sei2inge''«2y 
thing he can lay his hands up>on and swelling tip bis demands by every artifice* . ^ 
No pains shall be spared on my part to get at the truth allho’it is wading through 
a sea of ciucanery on both sides. . 

On 13 March ^Vill^am Rooke, collector of Pumia, wrote with evxn 
greater detail to the same effect; he reported that the fanner 

has repeatedly Bogged those who prefcired any complaint to me.... I® ** 
course of the last ten days a numerous body of ryots from all quarters ha%e * 
me on every side, uncommonly clamorous for justice. Their complaints eduo* 
an almost universal disr^ard and setting aside of their pottahs, an enortnoia 
increase exacted from them, etc.: 

and the letter concludes -with a request to be informed of “the degree 
of iuterference which is expected of me by you”. The Committee ol 
Revenue was accustomed to such letteis. ‘Within one month of 
establishment of the new scheme it had pointed out that mupb 0 
the work of the settlement should be left in detail to the collector. 
Shore had ruthlessly exposed, in his minute of 1782^ the inefficicJMT 
of the whole scheme. Space unfortunately permits only of a 
quotation from this illuminating criticism, in which he showed tb^ 
there could be no check on oppression or extortion, that the real state 

* Aseoli, <5^, til. pp. 35, 36. 

* Harm^on, ep. ol. n, 4 «- 3 . 
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of any district could not be discovered, and that it was impossible 
to discriminate truth from falsehood. 

I venture to pronounce that the real slate of the districts is now less known and 
the revenues less undersjood than in 1774.... It 1$ the business of all, from the 
ryot to the diwan, to conceal and deceive. . ..With respect to the Committee of 
Revenue, it is morally imp'fcsible for them to execute the business they are entrusted 
with. / 

Shore concluded that the comnfittec “with 'the best intentions and 
the best ability and the steadiest application, must after all be a tool 
in the hands of their Diwan” and that the system was fundamentally 
ivrong. Shore’s opinion was afterwards endorsed in 1786 when the 
Governor-General in Council, in instructing the Committee of 
Revenue to appoint collectors for certain districts, observed 

from experience we think it past doubt that situated as you arc at the Presidency, 
you cannot vnthout a local agency secure the regular realisation of the revenues, 
still less preserve thA ryots and other inferior tenants from oppressions.* 

The scheme of 1781 further restored to their old position and 
' perquisites the sadar kanungos, whose claim to appoint their own 
deputies had been correctly contested by the collector of Midnapur,® 
who pointed out that the Committee of Circuit had ordered the 
registration of all deputy kanungos as servants of the Company. The 
collector of Rangpur in 1784 was similarly restrained from exercising 
any control over the deputy kanungos without the express orders of 
government. The claim of the kanungos to their arrears of fees tvas 
sanctioned to the extent of over 1,10,000 rupees, and they regained 
the full control of tbdr deputies in the districts; their triumph ^vas 
complete, and the evil situation exposed by Baber and others in 1772 
was restored. 

The picture, however, is not entirely black. In 1782 an office, 
known as the zamindan daftar^j was established for the management of 
the estates of minor and female zamindars; it also afforded pro- 
tection to zamindars of known incapacity. This was a wise and 
beneficent step which anticipated the work of the present court of 
■wards. The growing influence of officers with district experience can 
be seen in the orders issued by the Committee of Revenue to all 
collectors in November, 1783, directing them to proceed on tour 
throughout their districts in order to form by personal observation 
^ an estimate of the state of the crops and their probable produce for 
the current year. In the past, d^trict-officers had in vain sought 
permission to tour through their districts, but this had alwa>^ been 
peremptorily refused by the board. The ^vholesome influence now 
exerted on the board by practical men ivho had served in districts 

* Colcbrooke, ob. cit. pp. 243-4. 

i^* ^CoToromee of Rev«aaue’s Proceedings, 12 September, 17 September, 8 November, 

* Idem, May and September, 1782. 
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was to grow stronger. Anderson, Shore and Charters were men who 
had had a real mufassal training, and Croftes had been a member of the 
1776 commission. They knew that “in every pargana throughout 
Bengal there are some district usages which cannot clearly be Imown: 
at a distance”, yet which must he known if the administration’is to 
be just and efficient. In 1786 a great and beneficial change comes 
over the revenue administration of Bengal; it is not too much to 
attribute this to the district experience of the members of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1781. For five years they laboured under the 
evils and difficulties of attempting to administer a s^tem which was 
over*centraIised, and which placed secretariat theories before district 
experience. In 1786 the district officer comes to his own. Brfore 
discussing these changes in detail some important facts must be briefly- 
noticed. In r 784 Pitt’s India Act was passed. Section 39 of this act 
directs that the conditions governing the collection of land revenue 
shall be “forthwith enquired into and fully investigated” and that 
“permanent rules” for the future regulation of the payments and 
services due “from the rajas, zemindars and other native land-holders’ * 
will be established. Thus the opinion of which Francis tvas the leading 
advocate, that the zamindar was a landowner, was adopted by the 
act and the permanent rules, which Lord Cornwallis was sent out 
to put into effect, were, to the great misfortune of the Bengal culti- 
vators, founded on that assumption. Before the detaib of the act 
could reach India Hastings had resigned his charge; on 8 February, 
1785, he delivered over cliargc to Maepherson and in the same month 
sailed for England. His influence on the collection of the land 
revenue in Bengal was unhappy. In 1772 he was mainly responsible 
for the defects which marked the quinquennial settlement; in 
his further attempt at centralisation reduced the collections to chaos. 
He possessed, as has been shown, very little first-hand knowledge 01 
district revenue work. It has been claimed for him that 

he adopted the principle of making a detailed assessment based on a 
enquiry in each dbtrict and. . .he confcrrrf on the raiyats who were the actual 
cultivators, the protection of formal contracts. 

Neither of these encomiums can be substantiated. The assessment of 
1772 was summary and admitted by its authors to have been too hig"- 
The system of putting up the farms to open auction resulted in uttery 
fictitious values that were never realised and was soon afienvaro?. 
forbidden by the Company. Thesystem ofpattahs, or leases, completely 
broke down, and failed, then as later, to protect the ryot.^ Furtner* 
more, the reinstatement of the kanimgos, the abolition of collector* 
the establishment of the provincial diwans, and lastly the exc^sivt 
power placed in the hands of the diwan of the Committee ofRcv^u^ 
all testify to the incapacity of Hastings in his administration of the 

> Letter from the Burdwan Council, Govcmor-^lenerar* Proceedings, tO April, »777- 
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Bengal land revenue; it is not too mu^ to say that in this respect his 
achievements compare unfavourably with those of Muhammad Reza 
Khan. But Hastings was not a civil servant of the cro^vn. To judge 
him, therefore, by th^cro^vn standard of a later date is unjust and 
unhistorical. The Company’s servants were imbued with one idea: 
they came to serve Ue Company 6rst and last; their intensity of 
purpose made the India Company master of India; and this 
purpose was not the less strong bedause it did not profess to be governed 
by the restrictions which are attached to an administrative service of 
the crown. Hastings gave his employers a service and devotion that 
was unflinching in its loyalty, that feared no difficulty, that shrank 
from no adversary; although he may have failed in hb personal 
handling of the land revenue, he is entitled to the credit of having 
selected some most able officers to deal with this branch of the ad- 
ministration. Conspicuous among these were Shore, David Anderson, 
Samuel Charters^ CharJes Croftes and James Grant. In the same 
week as Hastings handed over charge of the government, a letter* 
■from the court of directors was received calling for an accurate account 
of the administration at the precise period at ^vhich Hastings resigned 
his office; a foretaste, had he but known, of the anxious, days 
ahead. 

On 25 April, 1786, the new scheme was published: it spelt de- 
centralisation. “The division of the province into districts is the 
backbone of the whole system of the reforms.” ^ The collector becomes 
a responsible officer, making the settlement and collecting the 
revenue; the provincial diwans were abolished; and the districts were 
reorganised into thirty-five more or less fiscal units, instead of the 
previous “scries of fiscal divisions over which the earlier collectors 
had exercised their doubtful authority”;® these thirty-five districts 
were reduced in 1787 to twenty-three. These measures of the local 
government were reinforced by orders from the court of directors 
dated 21 September, i785,whichwcrepublishedinCalcuttaoni2june, 
1786; under them Ae Committee of Revenue was reconstituted and 
officially declared to be the Board of Revenue. The president of the 
board was to be a member of the govemor-generars council. The 
special regulations drawn up for the guidance of the board may be 
read in the pages ofHarington and Colebrooke. Its duties were those 
of controlling and advising the collectois and sanctioning their settle- 
ment. ^On 19 July the office of Chief Sarisiadar was instituted to bring 
the revenue records, hitherto the property of the kanungos, under the 
control of government. This measure was long overdue, and had been 
urged by the abler district officers since lyjs, as being “no less 
calculated to protect the great body of the people from oppression 

' Committee of Revenue’* B roceedh^, 14 rebruary, 1785. 

* AscoL, op. nt. pp. 38-^40. 

. * Idm. 
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than' to secure the full and leg^ right of the Sovereign”. James Grant 
was selected to be the first Chief Saristadar, being specially chosen for 
his interest in and research among the revenue records. For the first 
time since the assumption of the diwanni, gjovemment had made 
a resolute effort to reduce the kanungos to their constitutional position 
in the state. k 

»^The reforms of 1786 were, therefore, the worK of men who desired to 
gain the confidence of and to co-opirate with the local district ofiiccr. 
The authors of the reforms were convinced from their own district 
experience that the real work of the revenue must be carried out by 
trusted officers on the spot; they set themselves to create the conditions 
and atmosphere in which those officers could best work. 

The period 1765-86 in the administration of the land revenue in 
Bengal by the Company’s servants is a record of progress from the 
employment of untested theories to the establishment of an adminis- 
tration based on much solid knowledge. A carefiil perusal of the 
voluminous manuscript proceedings of the Committees of Revenue 
during those years reveals a fact too little known, namely, that to 
progress was largely the result of unrecognised work by the district 
officers of the Company in their own districts where, generally 
speaking, they laboured to establish a just and humane collection of 
the land revenue. Their advice, based on sound local knowledge, was 
too often rejected by their official superiors in Calcutta, by wboo, 
as well as by the Court of Directors, they were regarded with suspiaon 
and even hostility. Their persistence had its reward; uventy 
after the assumption of the diwanni the first sound and just adminis- 
tration of the land revenue was established. 

NoTO. The reader has doubtless found the various references to boards and 
conunittees of revenue confusing. 

In 1769 the Council had delegated its authority in revenue matten to,* 
“select committee” drawn from its own members. Tliis select committee m 
1772 appointed the Committee of Circuit to examine the conditions with a 
to making a new settlement. The Committee of Circuit in August, 1772, 
that the whole Council should compose a Board of Revenue — this \vas etabum 
in October, 1772, as the Committee of Revenue, and remained in 
1781, when it was reorgainsed and compost of inemben junior to and suboruiM , 
to the Supreme Council, but still retained its name “Committee of Re^'enue • 
l^e term “board” is used itidifferently by contemporary wiiten up to 17 j 
after 178 1 it indicates the Supreme Coundl when situng to hear revenue ap^ 
^es from the Committee of Revenue. TTie modem Board of Revenue data 
from 1786, when it replaced the second Committee of Revenue. ^ 
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THE BENGAL ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM, 
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•The Select Comrruttee of 1781 had been directed to find means 
for gaining not only “security and advantage” for Britain but “the 
happiness of the native inhabitants,” and from the discussions of the 
years 1 781-4. certain maxims of local government had clearly emerged. 
There must be a reform of abuses among the Company’s servants ; 
the methods by which they grew rich naust be watched; they must 
no longer take presents. Their trading activities must no longer 
•operate to destroy the trade of native merchants and bankers. The 
system of monopolies must be restricted. The rights of zamindars and 
land-holders must not be superseded in order to increase the revenues. 
There must be even-handed justice for Europeans and Indians alike. 

The instructions to Cornwallis embodied the principles thus de- 
scribed. In relation to local government three main subjects were, 
di^ussed. First, there was the land revenue. It was to be handled 
leniently:, “a moderate jama, regularly and 'punctually collected” 
was to be preferred to grandiose but unrealised schemes. It was to 
be setded “in every practicable instance” with the zamindars. Ulti- 
mately the settlement was to be permanent, but at present it was to 
be made for ten years. Secondly, there was the question of adminis- 
tration. This was to be organised upon a simple and uniform basis. 
The frequent changes of recent years had produced injury and 
extravagance, and .made “steady adlierence to almost any one 
system” a preferable policy. The higher officers shoidd be Europeans; ’ 
and the subordinates Indians, as being more suited to the detailed 
work of the qrovince. These.higJier officers were-tahc-chasen-carefulls^ 
from'the principal servants of the Company; men “distinguished for 
good conduct and abilities, and conversant with the country lan- 
guages”. They should be adequately paid, partly by salary, partly 
■by commission. Their districts were to be large; there should not be 
more than twenty, or at most twenty-five, in the whole province. In 
the settlement of the revenue, and in the administration of justice, 
they ^ere to have wide authority. 

Thirdly, there was the judicii system. The instructions contem- 
plated the continuance of the existing system of civil justice, under 
European judges. In the districts the collectors of revenue were to 
be, ^o, judges of the dvil courts; for this would “tend more to 
simplicity, energy, justice and economy”. In criminal jurisdiction, 
too, the existing system was to be maintained. Indian control was to 
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continue Although tlic collector ^^as to enjoy rmgistcnal powers of 
arrest, “the power of trial and punishment must on no account be 
exercised by any other than the established ofilcers of Mahomedan 
judicature” Tlie judicial system indeed was^to be informed with 
European ideas ofjustice, but to be go\emcd b> Indian usages * One 
point recurred frequcntl) throughout the mstluctions There was to 
be a general movement for punOchiion. and economy Abuses of all 
kinds were to be swept away, pccullition was to cease, useless offica 
were to be reduced, and the interests of economy and simplicity were 
to regulate the various branches of the administrative system Such 
was the task of Cornwallis 


The proposal to make Cornwallis the first instrument of the ne^v 
policy was first mooted in 1782 dunng the administration of Shel 
burnc,* and his appointment had been one feature of the scheme for 
Indian reform proposed by Dundas m the report ofthc Secret Com 
mittee of 1781 The Fox-North coalition rejected the idea, but Pitt 
revived it on their defeat The negotiations began in Apnl, 1784,* 
at the end of the year they seemed to have failed completely, a 
renewal m February , 1 785, was again a failure, and it was not until 
February, 1786, that Cornwallis accepted Then the union of the 
military command with the govcmor-gcncrabhip, and the promise 
that the governor-general should be independent of his council, 
induced Cornwallis to accept * He finally landed at Calcutta m 
September, 1786 

Cornw allis was a man of middle age with extensive mihtary 
experience tie Had taken part in the campaigns of the Seve n Yean’ 
War, and had gained sufhuent reputation to secure his a^ointm^t 
m 1776 to command in America ITierc, lus ultimate failure, after 
some brilliant preliminary successes, did not suffice to nun his 
career Even^uS uppuiieiil, l ox, ^id homacre to his,.al?iltQcs m 
1783, and his employment under kit onThc rmssion of 17^5 
Prussia was sufficient evidence of the trust in which he held him 
the affairs of India, he"had httle knowledge and no experience He 
IS distmgmshed as the first governor-general who did not chmb to 
power from the ranks of the Company’s service Appointed by the 
Company, he owed his nommatio n t n thp miT^is try His selecuon vvas 
one more evidence ot the new spirit in Indian aSairs It bujught 
a stage nearer to incorporatiuii in th^ overseas empire of Britain 

Inexperience made Cornwalhs largely dependent on advisers both 
in framing his pohey, and, still more, m working it out The broad 
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CORNWALLIS’S ADVISERS 

lines of his action were laid do>vn by the admimstration;^ the instruc- 
tions of the court of directors gave more detailed guidance. But 
much was left necessarily to the men on the spot, and hence the 
servants of the Con;ipany by their practical knowledge had great 
influence on the resujt. Cornwallis ackno^vledged plainly his debt 
to them. Perhaps theihief of them was John Shore, chosen especially 
by the directors to Supply the local knowledge \vhich Cornwallis 
lacked. “The abilities of Mr Shbre”, Cornwallis tvrote a month after 
his arrival, “and his knowledge in every branch of the business of 
this country, and the very high character which he holds in the settle- 
ment, render his assistance to me invaluable.”^ And again in 1789 
in connection with the revenue settlement, he said, “I consider it as 
singularly fortunate that the public could profit from his great ex- 
perience and uncommon abilities”.* In revenue matters Cornwallis 
trusted mainly to Shore. H e was by far the most experien ced of the 
Company’s serva nts in this bra nch, forJmJiatLbe en i n its service 
since 1769, and had^held irhportant fe\^ue offices since 1774. 
Francis had brought him to the front, but Hastings also had 
recognised his merit. 

James Grant is indeed as famous as Shore in connection ^vith the, 
revenue settlement. But Grant had but little practical experience. 
Hi s repu tati on has come from his widc study of the revenue^ vstem. 
and tneieites ot pudUshecl works in whSh he stated the results of his 
learning. He was an expert r ather thmt a man of affi urs. Assaruiadar 
he had unrivalled o pportunTty tor studying revenue , records, and 
Cornw allis retsttHed the offace ot sarritadgr till Grant w ent home in 
1789. dut m tnalang unportant decisions he prei^ed men of 
experience to me n of learn ing. After Shore, Cornwallis therefore put 
Jonathan Duncan, another experienced coUector, and later governor 
of Bombay. He wasilttle k nown in England wh en Cornwallis arrived, 
but “he is held in the highest estimation by every man, both European 
and native, in Bengal”; wrote Cornwallis in 1787, “and, next to 
.Mr Shore, was more capable of assisting me, particularly in revenue 
matters, than any man in this country”.® He had, said Cornwallis in • 
“besides good health. . .knowledge, application, integrity, and 
te mper”, the l^t “not the l^t use ful”.* Although a junior, he 
was recommended by ConiwaUis fo 7 a seat on t hc coAipfil «».a rly 
as 1788.® And in Ae last stages of the revenue settlement Gomwallis 
found consolation in the a p proval oCDuncan. fnr his H\fff rpT^c.p«t with 
Shore over the question of permanence. 

The final decision in that matter was due, however, largely to 
Charles Grant. When Dundas decided to support Cornwallis against 

i to Dutidaa, 15 November, 178G. Ross, op. at. i, 227. 

‘ Comwallis to Court of Directors, a August, 1789. Ross, op. at. t, 545. 

* Cornwallis to Dundtu, 14 Ai^ust, 1787. Ross, e/. dt.i, 271. 

' . Cormvallis to N. Snutb, gNovembCT, 17^. Ross, op, at. t, 449- 
Dundas to Cornwallis, aoFcbiuary, 17^. Ross, op. dl. i, 410-11. 
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the advice of Shore, it was partly at least owing to the representations 
of Charles Grant. He had no personal knowledge of revenue matters, 
but he received tlie greatest share in the confidence of Cornwallis, 
and had given him invaluable help during the, years 1786-90. V^htn 
Grant sailed for home in 1790 Cornwallis recommended Dundas “to 
converse with him frequently upon every part of the business of 
Country”,^ and his zeal for Uie governor-general’s interests gave him. 
considerable influence over Dundas*' during the years 179 °“ 3 - 
Grant (a cousin of Charles), “ like Shore and Duncan, specialised on 
the revenue side. But Charles Grant was the chief adviser in matten 
of trade. His loss “in the commercial line”, wrote Cornwallis when 
he left India, “is irreparable”. He had been secretary to the Board 
of Trade in the time of Hastings and had been appointed by 
board in 1781 commercial resident at Malda. Hewasouts^ding 
both in experience and integrity. At first, at least, Comwalllithought 
him the only honest man on the commercial side®, ‘and trusted 
largely to him in his attempt to reform that branch of the adminis- 
tration. In this work Cornwallis had also the help of Charles Stuart, 
member of council and president of the Board of Trade (1786-9)- 
.Stuart, however, never gained in the same degree the confidence of 
Cornwallis, and he lacked the wide commercial experience of Charles 
Grant, 

In judicial work Cornwallis had also an inv aluAle advisw. 
Herelhe Company's servants could be ol but umitco use. Comtv^ 
took full a dvantage of their expcrience Lin judicial business, but their, 
experience was rel^ivety smaU andthey lacked expert Imoivlcdgc. 
^me of them — Charles Grant among them — were of great value m 
carrying out reforms : but only the judges could help in devising them, 
pc^wallis was, therefore, fortunate in the aid of Sir William Jones, an 
oriental scholar of reputation unrivalled in his o^vn time, and a 
of great practical ability, who had devoted many years to the study 
and practice of the law . In 1 783 he had come to India as judge of the 
Supre me X lQurt.of-Tudrcature-at-Calcntta, and he-brought to his task 
the zeal of an enthusiast, and the knowl^ge of an expert. “A go<w 
system of laws” seemed to him, the first .necessity of India} 
following the lead of Hastings, he set himself to this end to codu)’ tne 
existing Hindu and Muhammadan laivs. But he realised also the nee 
fqr “due administration” and a ‘Svell-established peace”. He ga'^i 
therefore,' full aid to Cornwallis in his reform of the judicial ad^uis* 
Ration and in the regulation of the police. 

/ Although the policy that Comwaliis came to enforce in 
new, it was not wholly new. In every direction Cornwallis bun 


J CornwaUu to Dunda5. la February, 1790. Ross. op. cit 1, 480. 

Firminger (cd.), Fifth Refiwt-- on the Afan of the East India Company-. 
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on foundatio ns already laid or begun to be laid bx iii&-P^cdcccssors, 
anj~S pgemll^ by ^H fSTTng^lI was the cmpbasis rather than the 
principle that was new; but tlic principles \vcrc now dearly stated, 
and the strength of the home government was used to enforce them. 
Every aspect of reform was foreshadowed in the work or in the 
projects of Hastings, end hence the solidity of tlic work of Cornwallis. 

.Yet even when all allowance has been made, much credit must be 
- given to Cornwallis himself. C^crlanily no man of genius, he con- 
tribuTecl .no new idHs to the work he under took. He was not an 
expert like Jones or Urant, nor a man of wide experience like Shore. 
He was not a doctrinaire Uke Francis, nor an invcntiv’c genius like 


Hastings. He wasxoiiteilt,_na-Hai;h'ng& had never been, to plead a 
command from home as a final cause for decision, and this respect 
for authority was his outstanding characteristic. But in spile of this 
he possessed great qualities and stood ' for important principles. 
Above all, he was, beyond reproach, upright and honest. He had 
not to fear a sudden decline in favour; lie had no pettiness of ambition; 
he was not a timc-scn'cr; and he left behind him a tradition of service 


which was of lasting value in Indian administration. Lo>'a!ty and 
integrity there had wen before, but it was a loyalty to tlic Company 
and an integrity in the Company’s affairs. Cornwallis svas a public 
servant who uplteld national and not private traditions. His service 
was to the Cro>m and to the people over whom he ruled, and lie Urns 
embodied fitly the new spirit of Indian rule. 

To this invincible honesty and desire for the public good, he added 
a soldier’s sense of duty to his superioR. The command of Dundas 
or Pitt, or even of the court ofdirectOR, was decisive to him. He hmJ 
a belief in the possibilities of justice, a &iih in the standards by wliich 
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Much of the work of Cornwallis also was experimental in character, 
but his greatest claim to importance is that he permanently «tab- 
Kshed some features of administration. 

It is necessary to go back more, than twenty) years to explain the 
character of the system with which Cornwallisdealt, The main work 
of the Company in India had at one time consisted, like that of any 
other company for overseas trade, ^ in import from England and 
export home. The import had from early times consisted mainly of 
specie, so that the most burdensome duty of the Company’s servants 
was the provision of the cargoes for England, cargoes for the most 
part of raw silk, wool, cotton, or indigo; in other words the “invest- 
ment”. In the mid-eighteenth century the import of specie ceased: 
the import of English goods, never large, was still comparatively 
small, and the main source from which the investment was provided 
— and the local expenses paid — was the territorial revenue of Bengal. 

The result was a dual system of administration. Ine management 
of this revenue and the exercise of responsibilities arising from it, was 
one branch of the Company’s work; the provision of the investment 
the other. Hastings in 1785 had written of the division between “the 
general and commercial departments”. The Company’s servants in 
all parts of Bengal wrote to Cornwallis on his arrival describing their 
years of e^erience in the “revenue” or the “commercial line”. The 
commucial was the senior branch, but the revenue line was already 
becoming the more important. 

Since 1774 investment had been under the supervision of thc 
Board of Trade. Originally a body of eleven members, very im* 
prfcctly controlled by the Supreme Council, the Board of Trade 
had been reorganised in May, 1786. It was now definitely sub- 
mdinated to the Supreme Council, and reduced to five memben. 
One of them, the president, was Charles Stuart, a member of council. 
Under the board, the investment was in the hands of the Compan)'’? 
servants stationed at scattered centres in Bengal. The chief" residents” 
stations were responsible to the board for such share of 
as had been assigned to them. In dealing with it they 
had great opportunities for good or evil in coming into contact vrith 
the people, and especially thev' had valuable and recognised facilities 
for private trade. 

_ -From the time of the board’s first appointment in X774 it had been 
mcreasingly the practice to obtain the investment by a series of 
contracts. At first these contracts were generally direct with Indian 
manufacturers or agents, the residents merely exercising supervision 
over them. Since 1778, however, the contracts had been made more 
frequently with the Company’s servants themselves. So a resident 
at one of the Company’s stations contracted with the Board of Trade, 
and then obtained the goods from the Indian manufacturers at as great 
profit as he could get. This system, though a direct breach of their 
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covenants and of an order of the Company of 1759, was none the less 
tlie generahrule. Tlie directors were so complaisant of the breach that 
e\’en in their reform proposals of 1786 they did not think that it was 
^‘necessary to cxcludp our servants from entering into contracts”. 
Their criticism was not one of principle, but of practice. The prices 
paid were high, the reality of the goods was poor, and there was a 
general feeling that corruption and oppression were frequent. TI u l. 
reform of t he ^ard of Trade^and the commercial e stablishment 
gen'efSIv was one of the first tasks of Cornw allis. 

'ihe '*gcnenil Apartment” was more complicated if less corrupt 
in its management of local administration. It had come into existence 
slowly during the eighlccnlli century, and bore still a fetv marks of its 
piecemeal origin,' though broadly speaking in 1786 there was one 
system for the whole province. It is in this sphere that those frequent 
changes had taken place which the directors deprecated. Tlie cliangcs 
were really a series of attempts, on the “rule of false” extolled by 
Hastings, to reach some satisfactory system for a most complicated and 
varied work. 

In the “general department”, it may be said witliout question, 
the chief concern was the revenue, and the second the administration 
of civil justice. As diwan the Company was responsible for both these 
branches of administration. Criminal justice was outside tlie scope 
of the diwan, although the Company here also had obtained a large 
measure of control. One of Uic results of the work of Cornwallis was 
that before he left, in 1793, this side of the administrative system had 
defiiiitcly bifurcated. Tlicre was the management of revenue on the 
one side; the administration of civil and criminal justice on tlie other. 
But this involved a breach with historical origins^, and it was not 
achieved until 1 793. 

I In 1786 the chief machincr)' in the sphere of revenue was the Board 
/of Revenue. This body was stationed at Calcutta, and before Com- 
[wailis landed, had just undergone change, like the Board of Trade. 
In July, 1 786, at the instance of the court of directors it had received 
an addihon to its exisfing mem'bcrs'h'ip. There were to be, as pre- 
viously, four members; but a president was added, who must be a 
member of the Supreme Council. The president appointed in 1786 
was John Shore. 

The work of the revenue administration concerned certain main 
souqjes_ofiesicnue. By far the most important was the revCnuc from 
land, ^d the macWncry for revenue administration had grown up 
mainly in connection with this. There was also, however, the sair 
revenue — ^from customs and excise — and the revenues from the opium 
contract and the monopoly of salt. In 1786 the sair revenue vvas 
managed by the same agencies as the revenue from land. The opium 
revenue had been managed ever since 1 773 by a contract with certain 
Indians, who paid a royally to the Company. 10.1785 the contract 
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. had been disposed of to the highest bidder on a four-years’ agreement. 
This system was, tlierefore, in force when Cornwallis arrived. In 
connection with the opium, the duties of the Company’s servants, 
when once the contract had been let, ^verc limited to a general right 
of enquiry to prevent the oppression of the cultivators. The monopoly 
of salt was another source of revenue. Here a^iin the system in force 
was at one time one of contract. But in 1 780 H^tings had substituted 
a system of European agency. A nuSnber of the Company’s servants 
were employed to superintend the manufacture and sale of salt, the 
price being fixed annually by the Supreme Council. Whereas, there- 
fore, work in connection with the sair revenue and the opium contract 
tvas undertaken by the same officers as those of the land revenue, a 
small separate establishment, responsible directly’ to the Supreme 
Council, dealt with the monopoly of salt. 

The land revenue organisation consisted, under the Board of 
Revenue, of a number of the Company’s servants, known already as 
^collectors. Here also reorganisation had taken place. ^ 

In addition to the collection of revenue, and of tlie information 
upon which the assessment was made, tlic collectors, like the zamin- 
dars, had originally judicial functions. The judicial sy'stcm, however, 
like the revenue administration, had been the subject of repeated, 
experiments, and as a result, when Cor nwallis arrived, fhe wor k of 
collecting tlie revenue was almost wholly Hivnrred from -that of 
administerin g justic e. Civil justice was ad ministered lo cal civil 
courts (diwanni adal at) presided over by Company’s sen ^nts; from 
th^em appeal lay to tlt^ govcmor-^wal incouncil in Uie capacity 
01 judges of the sadr diwanni adalat. For criminal c ases the isjvas 
again a separate organisation. Magisterial pot^rs were indeed te sted 
in the judges of the civil Qour^but the of trial and puni shment 

Jay in district courts for crin^ case s, presided over byindianjudges. • 
Appeal lay from them to the nizamat adalat, now under the super- 
vision of the governor-general in councU. The final power, tlierefore, 
in cml cases (hreedy, and in criminal cases indirectly, lay 'vith 
e bupremc Council, but die local courts were almost cver)’*_ 
w iere otuside the control of the Company’s collectors. In most 
aistricts then there were collectors of revenue, judges of the diwanni 
adalat, and m some also commercial residents, all of them 
Company s servants, with functions in many particulars defineJ 
Sirid,' 1'?'^““’'’ *'>' '■'gd'ation; all of them in the tltin* 

intSlLt?” “f '0° great concentration on “priwte 

contained all the pieces that were to form the 
itZTr-TT “a or British India but the pattern had not yet 
been decided; and even the collector was not yet established as the 
ccntrc-piccc. The system was complicated, illogical, wasteful and 

* ^’PP- 417 supra. 
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suspected of being corrupt. Comw^s had justly received instruc- 
tions to simplify,' to purify and to cheapen the administrative system. 

In a lelter to Cornwallis of 12 Aprils tyBB, the Secret Committee 
pressed on him the >trgency of removing abuses and corruption in 
the Company’s serv^e. The reforms tvere most needed in the com- 
mercial administration. The ^ard of Trade, which should have 
acted as a check, was suspectea of collusion; and fraud and neglect 
went alike unpunished. Cornwallis was directed that suits should, 
if necessary, be instituted against defrauding officials, and that they 
should be suspended from the Company’s service. 

In fact the task of Cornwallis here, as in the question of revenues, 
was two-fold. He had to clea n se the establishment from_com iption. 
and t o revise t he system into which the cornipbi^had_ grown. It 
needed ohly^ lew weeli^ to "convince him of^e need tbr cleansing 
the establishment; there would be no lack of “legal proofs” of both 
“corruption” and “shameful negligence”. As the weeks passed, 
information poured in upon him as m the methods and difficulties 
of the trade. Requisitions were sent to the commercial residents 
for accounts, stretching back in some cases over twenty years. In 
. October, Cornwallis summoned Charles Grant from Malda to 
Calcutta, to obt?dn his information and advice. 

In January, 1787, Cornwallis was ready to act. He informed a 
number of contractors and members of the Board of Trade that bills 
in equity would be filed against them; pending judgment the sus- 
pected persons were suspended from office.* The result was the 
dismissal of several of the Company’s servants, including members of 
the old Board of Trade. The directors urged further enquiries,^ but 
Cornwallis had confidence in the effect of these examples, and a 
stricter system of surveillance for the future. 

Meanwhile he was taking measures to build up the system anew. 

. In January, he had appointed Charles Grant as fourth member of 
the Board of Trade, and with his help set himself to collect informa- 
tion upon which fo base a revision of the commercial system. Already 
he had decided on a change. Instead of contracts ^vijh the commercied 
residents and others, he revived the system of agency by the commercial 
residents. It was possible, as yet, to introduce the new plan only 
partially, but “in all practicable instances” it was adopted even for 
tlic J787 investments. By the end of 1788 Cornwallis thought the 
trial had been sufficiently long, and definitely adopted the agency 
system. The decision was typic^ of the early period of Cornwallis’s 
r<^orms. His experience of the culpability of the Company’s servants 
did not prejudice him against their employment. He did not feel 
justified, he told the directors, in laying dowjn “at the outset as a 

' Uoa, op. at. 1, 242. 

* I*.R.O.,CoTOt'a/wy’fl/>frj,Packctxvm. Clml«$Stu3LrttoCoravs-allU, iS August, 1787. 
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determined point, that fidelity \%'as not to be expected from your 
servants”. He preferred to try' the effect of “open and reasonable 
compensation for honest sendee’*, and believed that many would 
prefer this to “concealed emolument”, if it co?ild be obtained. So 
in the new sy'Stcm he made the commercial rc«’dcnls the representa* 
tives of the Company in the direct control ofWc investment. They 
were responsible to ilie Board of Trade, bur even so, their o\vn 
rcsponsibiIitic.s were great. They werb to arrange the prices with the 
manufacturers, to make the necessary advances to them, to rccci\c 
from them the goods producetl, and to supervise the carrying out of 
the work. The residents were to be paid adequately by a commission 
on the investments passing through their hands. There was to be no 
prohibition of private trade, for it could not be enforced, and in such 
circumstances “to impose restraints. . .would not remove supposed 
evils, but beget new ones”. 

The new system was enforced by strict regulations issued as early 
as March, 1 787. There was to be no oppression of the Indian producer, 
or the Indian or foreign trader. It Ijad been the former practice to 
prevent weavers, working for (he Company, from undertaking 
other work. This system, \v'!\ich had tended to squeexe out all Indi^ 
trade, was now revoked, and it was required only that work should . 
be executed in the order of the advances received for it. Cornwallis, 
indeed, looked to the resident for the protection of the Indian worken. 
These commercial servants came into closer contact with the pwP*® 
than did the collectors of revenue, and, therefore, acted as “useful 
barriers” to the oppression of Indian farmers or xamindars. 

The bad season of 17OS-9 was a severe trial to the new system, 
but Cornwallis held that it had “stood the test”. From this time he 
made no material change in its organisation. The investment, he 
wrote in 1789, “is now reasonably and intelligently purchased, and 
delivered to the Government at its real cost”. From the commercwl 
standpoint, this was what had so long been wanted. Characteristic- 
ally, he went furlher, and foresaw the spread downsvards, “through 
the wide chain of the natives” connected with trade, of the new 
“principle of integrity”; and, as he said, “the establishment ofsuw 
_a principle must. . .be regarded as a solid good of the highest kind • 
If the system did not prove to hav'c so wide an effect as this, it 
justified in its more immediate results, and the system for conducting 
the Comp*any’s trade which Cornwallis set up was not mateij^ly 
altered after him. These reforms, therefore, were among tlie lasting 
achievements of Cornwallis. 

While Stuart and Grant on the Board of Trade were reforming the 
commercial side, a similar process was being applied to the admits* 
tration of revenue and justice. Here the cliief instrument and adviser. 

* I.O. Records, Bengal Letter*Rccdved,xx\TO, 310. Letter dated i August, 
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of^Dormvallis was John Shore. Already a member of the Supreme 
Council and the Board of Revenue, he was appointed president of the 
Board of Revenue in January, 1787, and was lately responsible for 
the character of the fhanges. 

The preceding reforms, under Macpherson, had created thirty-five 
revenue districts, eac^ under a European collector. This officer was 
the real authority in revenue matters in the district. For a post of 
such importance his salary was ludicrously small, only 1200 rupees 
per month. The collectors were “almost all”, Cornwallis said, “in 
collusion with some relative or friend engaged in commerce”, and it 
was suspected that even less honourable means were sometimes used. 
The reforms in relation to the collector aimed at three things: 
economy, simplification and purification. In the interests of economy, 
the number of districts was to be reduced; in the interests of both 
economy and simplification, the divorce of revenue from justice was 
to cease; in the interests of purification adequate payment was to 
obviate the need for illicit gains. 

Rumours of these changes were current as early as January, 1787, 
but it was not until March (the end of the Bengal year) that definite 
steps were taken. Then, in accordance with a scheme drawn up by 
the Board of Revenue, the number of districts was reduced to twenty- 
three; a reduction that brought down upon Cornwallis the protests 
of the dispossessed. At the same time, preparations were made for a 
second change: the union of revenue and judicial duties. In February 
a preliminary investigation was made. By June it was complete, and 
regulations were issued to enforce it. The collectors were given once 
more the office of judge of the courts of diwanni adalat. In this 
capacity they dealt with civil cases, appeal lying for the more im- 
portant to the sadr diwanni adalat. To r^eve the collector, an Indian 
“register” was attached to each court to try cases up to 200 rupees. 
The courts ^vere prohibited from dealing with revenue cases, these 
being reserved for the Board of Revenue. At the same time (27 June, 
1787) the collectors were also given powers in criminal justice. The 
authority of the magistrates was increased and conferred on the 
collectors. They now had power, not merely of arrest, but of hearing 
and deciding cases of affray, and of inflicting punishments up to 
certain prescribed limits. The trial of more important cases lay still 
with the Indian courts, and appeal lay with the nizamat adalat at 
Mur^hidabad. 

' The ne^s’ collectors had, thcr^re, larger districts and far greater 
powers, for with the exception of the fifteen commercial residents they 
were the only instruments of the Company’s authority in the districts. 
It w’as an ^sential feature of the scheme that they should be ade- 
quately paid. “For if all chance of saving any money. . ."without 
®fbng dishonestly, is removed, there will be an end of my reforma- ' 
lion.” And so, instead of the 1200 rupees per month formerly received, 
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f}1r^' ^verc now to have a salary of 1500. But this was to be 

. r... I. “fn the nature of revt-arW” ffiw 


I commission on the revenue 


they collected. Fixed at an ave*^ 
ccjjt. on the agtual coUectiot;^ 


rate of the 

amount o.^«ed tu belreal',ed V 


rupccs/<rraOT^. i«ccw. j^j^^tsVere given to each district:\% 
assistance. Europ^ 

fii5t to 50 P So rewarded, the coliectora,-^ 

third jg„er of 18 July. 1787. directly or indirectly to{ 

^vere ,7 their case, unUke that of the commercial 

enter of this rule could easily be detected; and Corawallis, / 

thi^Sre’, did not hesitate to assert it. f 

‘ With thKC changes the more Jundamental reforms in the ad- i 
ministrative system were for the time complete, and^Comwallis was ) 
able to issue detailed regulations covering aU sides of the collectors’ 
work. By the regulations of July details of establishment and pro- i 
cedure were prescribed and rules laid down to govern the action of ; 
the collectors in their judicial and magisterial functions. 

Later changes elaborated and extended what had already been 
done. Instructions to collectors in November, 1 788, further defined 
their duties, and finally these were consolidated in a code of 8 June, 
1789. It was required that henceforth all the Company’s servants 
must belong definitely either to the revenue or the commercial line. 
At the time this -aimed at greater efficiency, but it was important 
later as facilitating the change that came when the Company lost ' 
its monopoly of trade. 

In May, 179®. still more functions were added to the collectors. 
The trial of revenue cases took up too much time at the Board of 
Revenue and arrears and delays resulted. New local courts wetc 
• instituted— courts of mal adalat— presided over like the local civil 
courts by the collector. From these new courts appeal lay to the 
council. This change marks the culmination of the collector’s po^'cr. 
Later Cornwallis realised that he had gone too far; hence 'the 
revolution of 1793. 

In the ye^ 1788-90 the most important work lay in the sphere 
of criminal justice. Here it was soon clear that the reforms of 17^7 
had removed only part of the abuses. In this matter CoimyaUis 
proceeded cautiously, being far less certain, than in the case of- 
revenue administration and civil justice, that he knew the cause of 

thedcfcct. AnenquiiyfromthemagistratessetonfootinNovcmbcr, ’ 

1 789, confirmed the rumoure of defective justice. The reports suggested 
^ two mam causes for the evils. There were defects in the Muhammadm 
law, as judged by English ideas of justice; and there were defects m 
the constitution of the courts. Both must be remedied. The first was 
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ccndnuance of idf 

* systematic examinnh'^^ k ™ was complete. TMs 

offices. Even here 

place before Cornwall;-! aiv’ ^ m^ure^of reform had already taken 
the public secret anH been divided between 

work and ’correspondencp"'!^^*^'^ the secretarial 

department Xadv??'.'^ accordingly. In the secret 

the establishmenf ar,A *e.-i ^ ®t^gaged on the re/brra of 

■ sub-department of reform ^Ik 2ft «gularised as a 

of the Suoreme rn.m^ii"'’ k ^ out the decisions 

beginning of 1788 Thentb^-'S*"^^”?,"* Cornwallis until the 
reorganisld as X' ‘‘Secreftnd 5 "" of Refonn" -ras 

and it was required that ih^’^ Separate Department of Refonn, , 
day a week for the examinatim'?rfu'' Council should set aside one 
result was a thorough state of the public offices. The 

January, 1780. The mn of the machinery, completed by 

Before the actual rhancr-f “usmess-like procedure was followed, 
were to be based were dfawiTun^ presenbed, rules upon which they 
few as possible; the cstablishr^* "timber of offices was to be as 

the salaries paid were to beS f Proportionate to the work done; 

be made; all princinal nfR ^“^*®’butnounauthorisedgainsshoidd 
and no seS Tould & held by Corhpan/s servants, 

So far as was comn.ll two differenfH;:. . 

strictest economy.*^ principles there was to be the 

There were at nectary to enforce these principles, 

public) department (Te dJ? ^®P®““tcnts, the general (or 
department, and the rnmrr,«* -”1*^*^.^ marine), the revenue 
authorities were prescrihpH Within these the dudes of all 

a restatement of reforms nlr^^ some cases all that was required was . 

y earned out. Tlie secretariat had been 

* An ac.-niin» r.e .l n 


‘ An accoune of the reform. ;. • 

J*’® Home Miscellaneous Scrici, 

voi. xxvii, letter of 9 January, ‘® *•>« directors, Dengal Lelten Received, 
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reorganised in July, 1787, there being henceforth one secretary- 
general \vith three assistants, instead of two joint secretaries. The 
establishment of the revenue department had already been the 
subject of a number of changes, and that of the commercial had been 
thoroughly overhauled. The changes made, therefore, in departments 
were of minor importance. In the' revenue department regulations 
were issued regardin g the treatment of Company's servants when out 
of employment, and the office of saristadar was marked out for 
abolition when James Grant should cease to hold it. In the commer- 
cial department little change was made, save a regulation that 
henceforth the posts of export and import warehousekeepers should^ 
no longer be held by members of the Board of Trade. In other 
branches the changes were more radical. The treasury, the pay- 
master’s office, and the accountant-general’s office tvere all reformed 
the duties of the Khalsa (the exchequer) defined; the establishment of 
•the customs reduced: New regulations were prescribed for the postal 
service. A detailed examination was made of the inferior servants 
employed on the staffs of all the headquarters’ offices, and the whole 
system regulated. For each department a special list of rules for the 
conduct of business was drawn up, defining the duties to be carried 
Out and the restrictions placed on the actions of their members. The 
regulations on these matters were among the lasting achievements of 
Cornwallis. For, although the increase in business of later years 
necessitated further elaboration of the machinery, the later changes 
did not affect the main structure. 

By January, 1 789, much of the preliminary work of Cornwallis was 
over. He was still, it is true, in the midst of overhauling the systems of 
civil and criminal justice. The end of the first stage of reform in these 
dcp^uniiiis did not come until his resolutions of 3 December, 1790. 
But the system of the investment was settled, and the purification of 
the civil service complete. In 1789-90, side by side with the comple- 
^tion of the judicial reforms went the revenue settlement. In this he 
had been most cautious, despite the definite orders from home. 
A year of experiment sufficed to decide the method of the investment, 
but, in the matter of land revenue as in that of the administration 
of justice, it was desirable to go warily, and to examine fully the 
evidence before any irrevocable step was taken. Hence the annual 
settlement of 1787 was followed by another in 1788 and yet another 
in 1^89; it was not until the end of 1789 and the first weeks of 1790 
that the final derision was .made. 

When Cornwallis landed in 1786 the question was already the 
subject of vigorous debate. The land sj'stem of Bengal a difficult 
one for Europeans to understand; and under the alternative influence 
of Grant and Shore, the old Committee and the new Board of Revenue 
had taken opposite \iews* on its character. The old Committee of 
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sufficient information to warrant a settlement not merely for 
years but for perpetuity. Against this Shore and Grant protested. 
Permanence ^vas unjustffied, according to Shore, .without a survey, 
or, according to Grajit, without an esdiaustive study of the records. 
Cornwallis, ho\vever, iiad the approval of Duncan, and the support 
of Shore’s fellow-counsellor, Stuart. He had, further, his instructions 
to justify him, and \<^th him these were final. He decided therefore 
provisionally for perpetuity, xeftrring the matter home for ultimate 
decision. At the end of 1790, in Bengal, the collectors were circular- 
ised with instructions to carry out the settlement. A proclamation 
of 10 Februar)', 1790, announced the ten-years* settlement with 
zamindars and other landholders; the settlement to be made perpetual ■ 
if the home government should authorise it. 

The settlement gave great and undefined powers to the zamindars, 
and Cornwallis has been criticised severely for his disregard of . 
interests of the fyots. But he was not indifferent to the possibilities 
of oppression. The lesser landholders, the talukdars, were to be dealt 
with separately whenever they were “the actual proprietors of the 
lands”. Whereas in many cases formerly the zamindars had collected 
revenue from them, henceforth they were to be exempt from such 
control, and pay their revenues immediately to the public treasury 
of the district. In some districts of Bengal where the number of petty 
landholders was great the collectors were directed to appoint Indian 
assistants, tcJisUdars, as was already the practice in Bihar. The 
zamindars, therefore, were to be confirmed in the tenure of what was 
looked upon as their own land: but not in their position as collectors 
for other landholders. The principle of settlement with the “actual 
proprietors of the soil** enjoined by the directors was thus observed, 
in accordance Avith their interpretation of the term proprietor. 

For the protection of the ryots Cornwallis looked to the local control 
of the collectors, reinforced by information from the commercial 
residents. No specific measures for their protection accompanied the 
Decennial Settlement, save the abolition of the sair duties of 1790. 
These incidents were collected by the zamindar, and it was held that 
the only way to avoid oppression was to abolish all duties so collected. 
In 1792 by resolution of the Supreme Council, and in 1793 by regu- 
ladon, the zamindar’s authority over his under-tenants was further 
limited. 

The settlement thus completed was, it is clear, in the mind of 
Cornwallis a means to an important end. Until such a settlement 
made “ the constitution of our internal government in the country 
^viU never take that form which alone can lead to the establishment 
of good laws, and ensure a due administration of them”. The Supreme 
Council and the Company’s servants must alike set free from the 
“unremitted application” to revenue business. Henceforth it would 
be possible for the servants the first abilities and the most 
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Revenue, under the influence of Grant, argued that the state was in 
legal conception the owner of the land. It was, therefore, open to the 
government to use either the zamindar or any other fanner as the 
agent for collecting revenue. Nor were they bound to definite limits 
in the amount of their exactions. 'Hie zamind^svas an official rather 
than a landowner. The opposing theory^, whi&i svas maintained by 
the new Board of Revenue under the influence &f Shore, was that'the 
zamindar was the legal owner of thetland, and the state was entitled 
only to a customary revenue from him. If this was right, a settiemect 
through the zamindar was the only right one. But although the debate 
was vigorous, the issue, from the point of view of Cornwallis, yzi 
already settled. The act of parliament of 1784 and the instructioos 
of the directors had decided for the zamindar. This indeed Grant 
Limself had recognised before the arrival of Cornwallis ; for the office 
of saristadar which he had accepted had no meaning save under a 
zamindari system, • • . 

The rival views, however, influenced materially the question of the 
amount and duration of the settlement. On Grant’s theory the amount 
of the revenue was limited only by the productivity .of the land. As 
a result of his investigations he had concluded that this lirmt had 
never been approached since the Company obtained the diwanci. 
He recommended, therefore, that the basis taken should be the ^es* 
ment of 1765; but insisted that considerable further examination^ 
local conditions must be made before any settlement was concluded. 
This with less learning but more experience, and with far greater 
clarity, was refuted by Shore in his minutes of 18 June and 18 Sep- 
tember, 1789. According to Shore, not only was Grant ^vTong in 
his conception of the status of the zamindar (to Cornwallis, if not to 
Shore and Grant, only of theoretic interest) but in his estimate of the 
yield of the land. Against the Moghul assessment, of 1765? Short 
proposed as a basis the actual collection by zamindars and farmers 
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sufficient information to warrant a settlement not merely for ten 
years but for perpetuity. Against this Shore and Grant protested. 
Permanence was unjustified, according to Shore, .without a survey, 
or, according to Grapt, tnlhoul an exhaustive study of the records. 
Corntvallis, ho^vet-er, had the approval of Duncan, and the support 
of Shore’s fellow-counsellor, Stuart. He had, further, his instructions 
to justify him, and ^t^th him these were final. He decided therefore 
provisionally for perpetuity, rclbrring the matter home for ultimate 
decision. At the end of 1790, in Bengal, the collectors were circular- 
ised wih instructions to carry out ilic settlement. A proclamation 
of 10 Februar)’, 1790, announced the ten-years’ settlement with 
zamindars and oilier landholders ; the settlement to be made perpetual • 
if the home government should authorise it. 

The settlement gave great and undefined powers to the zamindars, 
and Cornwallis has been criticised severely for his disregard of the . 
interests of the f>’ots. But he was not indifferent to the possibilities 
of oppression. The lesser landholders, the talukdars, were to be dealt 
Avith separately whenever they were “the actual proprietors of the 
lands”. ^Vhcreas in many cases formerly the zamindars had collected 
revenue from them, henceforth they were to be exempt from such 
control, and pay their revenues immediately to the public treasury 
of the district. In some districts of Bengal where the number of petty 
landholders was great the collectors were directed to appoint Indian 
assistants, tahsildkrs, as was already the practice in Bihar. The 
zamindars, therefore, were to be confirmed in the tenure of what was 
looked upon as their own land: but not in their position as collectors 
for other landholders. The principle of settlement with the “actual 
proprietors of the soil” enjoined by tlic directors was thus observed, 
in accordance with their interpretation of the term proprietor. 

For the protection of the ryots Cornwallis looked to the local control 
of the collectors, reinforced by information from the commercial 
residents. No specific measures for their protection accompanied the 
Decennial Settlement, save the abolition of the sair duties of 1 790. 
These incidents were collected by the zamindar, and it was held that 
the only way to avoid oppression was to abolish all duties so collected. 
In 1792 by resolution of the Supreme Council, and in 1793 by regu- 
lation, the zamindar’s authority over his under-tenants ^vas further 
limited. 

The settlement thus completed was, it is clear, in the mind of 
Comwallis^a means to an important end. Until such a settlement 
made the constitution of our internal government in the country 
will never take that form which alone can lead to the establishment 
^good laws, and ensure a due administration of them”. The Supreme 
Council and the Company’s servants must alike set free from the 

unremitted application” to revenue business. Henceforth it would 
be possible for the servants th^ first abilities and the most 
cinv 
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established integrity” to attend fiKt to other workA In the mind of 
Cornwallis the administration of justice was of greater importance* 
than that of revenue. Perhaps he did not realise how closely revenue' 
administration, like that of trad^ was bound^up with the ^velfart 
of the people. Other reasons also were advanced — above all the 
encouragement it would give to the development of the land and the 
reclamation of the waste — but the fact that it Would make possible 
better judicial administration scents the final factor. WiA such 
explanations, therefore, the ten-years’ settlement was sent home for 
the decision of the point of difference between Cornwallis and Shore. 
At the end of 1789 Shore left Bengal for England, so the authorities 
•at home could consult him if they wished. 

The completion 'of the Decennial Settlement took longer than 
. Com^vallis had expected. It was not until the autumn of 1791 that 
a full code of regulations could be issued : and in sdme districts the 
system did not come into force until nearly two more years had paaed. 

. By the end of 1790, however, the final arrangements were in sight, 
and Cornwallis fully intended to return home at tlte beginning of 
the next year. He was well satisfied with liis work. He had laid the 
batis of a sound s>'stem by his administrative purificationj his reforms 
of justice, of revenue, and of trade had gone far enough to sho>v the 
character of the structure which he had planned. '\V)iat was no''* • 
needed tvas to carry out schemes already started ; and to maintain 
the principles of no patronage, and no corruption: and further to 
develop thejudicial and administrative systems. But from the autumn , 
of 1790 until June, 1792, he was absorbed in the Mj’sore War. Then 
he had fifteen months of peace, till he left for home in October, 1793 - 

These last years, however, saw the culmination of his work in 
^veral directions. They were the years of the proclamation of the 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue, and of the promulgation 
of comprehensive regulations regarding the police system. 

Of the first it is not necessary to say much. The minute of 10 
Februaiy, 1790, announcing the Decennial Settlement, had contem- 
plated its transformation into one Ibr perpetuity. A perpetu^ 
^‘•^tlemcnt had formally been promised "provided such continuance 
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They decided in favour of permanence. In principle the matter was 
prejudged; for the idea of permanence lay behind the agitation of the 
’eighties. But respect for Shore made Dundas hesitate; and he and 
Pitt seem to have bee.n genuinely undecided in 1791. 

The authorisation reached Cornwallis in 1793, and the change was 
immediately announced by proclamation (22 March). All that 
remained therefore l^as to watch the working out of this contested 
system. So far the full eflfect had not been seen. Some of the dangers 
of the system were, however, apparent in the frequent sales of zamin- 
dari estates and in the oppressions of sub-tenants by the zamindars. 
Regulations in 1793 attempted to deal with these, but without much 
effect. 

One accidento .1 result followed the settlement. In 1793, Cornwallis 
was about to leave Bengal ; and at last a successor had been found for 
him. The choice was Shore. The man who was to see the first results 
of the Permaneht Settlement, was the man who had opposed its 
permanence. And the decision was deliberate. Cornwallis had 
written home in 1789 that Uieir ^differences had been marked by 
great good humour. Dundas and Pitt, in their discussions wth Shore, 
were struck with Ws “talents, industry and candour”. And so Shore 
was appointed to take the lead at Calcutta, expressing himself 
characteristically as ready to step aside and “become second in 
Council” if on further enquiry someone else seemed more suitable. It 
is the best defence of the administration which Cornwallis “purified ” 
that it contained such men as Shore and Grant, who were willing to 
do their best to ensure the good working of schemes of which they 
disapproved in principle. If not perhaps the qualification best suited 
to a governor-general, the humble-minded zeal for duty that charac- 
terised Shore was an excellent testimony to the Bengal service. 

The authorisation of the Permanent Settlement reached Cornwallis 
in time to head the list of great reforms that mark the year 1 793, It is . 
reguladon i of the long series of regulations passed by the Supreme 
Council on i May, and known collectively as “ the Cornwallis Code ”. 

Tor "by this lime Comwalhs had prepared the series of changes that 
mark his second period of reform. Some, indeed most, of them were 
the result of his earlier work: eitlier elaborating or reversing what 
• had been done. The chief new reform was the reorganisation of the 
^Fc/1 J^rnwallis had long realised that the police s^'stem 

legisTatTve pow^^ ^v'crc not sufficient for this, and he proceeded 
therefore by drafting an act to be laid before parliament. As this, 
however, involved considerable delay, he decided at tlie end of 1788 
to appoint a committee to enquire into the complaints that had been 
made. As the result, a scheme w’as drawn up, and it was published 
in October, 1791. The regulations were said to be provisional, 

29.2 
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pending the reply from home relative to the passing of an act of 
parliament. 

The regulations applied only to the town of Calcutta. By the nw 
system, superintendents of police, were appojntcd, will; functions 
confined to tlie maintenance of order and to (he arrest of suspected 
persons. They were no longer to share the attention of tlic super- 
intendents with magisterial and judicial funclions. By subsequent 
regulations of December, 1791, ddlics were defined and salaries 
fixed. 

Tlic next stage was the application of the new system to the whole 
province. This, the work of April to December, 1792, involved a 
further exemplification of the principle of employing Europeans in 
the place of Indians. The zamindars were relieved of their responsi- 
bilities for maintaining the peace and were ordered to disband their 
local police forces. In each district small areas were to be portioned 
ofi", and placed under ilic control of a daroga or superintendent, under 
the supemsion of the Company’s representative in the district. These 
regulations were issued provisionally in December, 1792. They weK 
accompanied by a project for the erection ofgaob in all the collector- 
ships of the province. The police regulations were provisionally con- 
firmed from home early in 1793, and were embodied in the general 
restatement of the regulations, the Cornwallis Code of May, • 793 ' 

The regulations of i May, 1793, covered die whole field of ad- 
ministrauon. In many respects they were of importance merely m 
defining the existing s)'stcm. Tliis work of definition Comw'allis and 
the directors agreed was of first importance. His reforms were in a 
precarious position if they depended only upon personal support 
One year of negligence would destroy tlie ^vholc system. The ex- 
haustive regulations of 1793 aimed at stereotyping the rules which 
Cornwallis had introduced. They dealt with. the commercial system, 
.with civil and criminal justice, with the police and with tlie law 
revenue. While restating die existing position, they contemplated 
further changes, for by regulation xx special procedure was laid doivn 
■for the* proposal of new regulations by the olficials charged with 
working the present system. And, even vvhcrc in substance the regu- 
lations restated former rules, minor alterations showed a readiness 
to profit by experience. 

Among the changes effected by the code one of the most importan 
was the separation, of the judicial from the revenue adnunistratiou. 
The junction of the two, which had given unprecedented powtf 
the,^^coIIector from 1787 to 1790, had been due to the need both 01 
economy and of simplification. In the hierarchy of tlie adminis^hUOQ 
the collector had become by 1790 the bottle-neck through which ail 
lines 6f control must ^ass,^ough in all his functions responsible to 
some^perior authority, he was in practice virtually independent. 
As early a's 1790 Cornwallis realised the dangers of this position, even 
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though he v,'as then making it still more powerfuL As it stood, notliing 
but the character of the collectors ivas a real safeguard to the subjects 
He had long been of opinion, he wrote, that this %vas a mistake. 

. . .No system will cvcr))e carried into effect solong as the personal qualifications 
of the individuals that msV he appointed to superintend it, form the only security 
for the due exercise of it. 

In his 'vie^v the cd^iclusion of the Permanent Settlement u-as a 
necessary preliminary to changd: and it was not therefore until 1793 
that change could be made. In the regulations of May detailed 
instructions prescribed the action of the Company’s ser\'ants, and a 
s^’stem* of check and counter-check was substituted for the quasi- 
independence of 1787. By regulation nof 1793 the Board ofRe\-enue 
and the collectors were deprived of all judicial powers. The new courts 
of 1 790 — of mal adalat — for the trial of revenue causes were abolhhed. 
These causes •svere transferred to the other district courts, those of 
diwanni adalat.^These, too, had hitherto been presided o\cr by the 
. collector. But now the offices of judge and collector were separated. 
•Judges were to be appointed to preside over the courts, renamed 
ziUak or district courts, responsible for all civil cases. From thea 
appeal was to lie to four provincial courts of appeal, situated, like the 
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suits, it was.said, were not decided in the normal course of a lifetime. 
Protection of this kind was not of much value, and, without tic 
gravest unconcern for the welfare of the people, it was impossible to 
disregard the need for reform. 

The changes of the period 1793 to i8i3lwere mainly in two 
directions, in connection with the Permanent Settlement, and with 
the speeding up of civil and criminal justice. Thi reform of the system 
of police was left over to the next petiod, but measures, on the svhole 
successful, were taken to deal with dacoits. 


The general approval of the Permanent Settlement by the authori- 
ties in India and at home did not hide the defects that rbulted from 
the system. It was soon found that the evil of “balances” continued 
as before: that tlie efforts made to prevent the oppression of tenants 
and ryots led only to the complete blocking of the courts of justice: 
that the attempts made to realise the revenue Without personal 
coercion of the zamindars resulted in frequent sales of estates. More- 
over the provision that talukdars could claim exemption from the 
zamindars’ control increased the business before the courts, and led 
to the cutting up of estates. 

The measures taken by Shore were in ttvo directions. A regulation 
of 1795 modified the rules as to the actions of zamindars in collecting 
rents from their tenants and ryots. In effect, their powers of coercion 
were increased. Secondly, additional civil courts were established, 
and additional^ powers granted to the Indians who ^vere responsible 
V minor causes. By these two measures it was hoped that 

the ‘balances” would diminish and sales become less frequent. 
Almve all, they would remedy the existing state of affairs by ^vhich 

the determination of a cause could not... be expected, .‘.in the 
ordinary course of the plaintiff’s life”. Despite these measures, 
howeve^ the delays in the settlement of suits continued; and so did 
sales and the dismemberment of estates. The latter were due to the 
numerous claims of exemption from the control of zamindars on the 
ground of talukdari rights, and, in 1801, Lord Wellesley met this by 
a date after which no such claim could be recog- 
u ® f. ^ sales .was not so soon settled. A regulation passed 

by Wellesley in 1799 gave stiU further powere of coercion to the 
zamindars, and over them (he former practice of arrest was reinstated. 
1 he latter nieasure was a return to the procedure of ComwaUiSj the 
regulation of 1 793 making the zamindar liable to arrest as weU as to 
the sale of his land having been amended by Shore. Now, in I 799 > 
tne practice of personal coercion was restored, again with the object of 
cheebng the flood of sales. Even so. Lord Minto found the same 
defect, and attempted further to restrict sales by a regulation of 1807- 
In fact the position was intrinsically difficult, and no mere regulation 
would alter it. By Lord Mmto’s time the difficulties were beginning 
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to grow less, but this was due more to the greater goodwill of the 
zamindars than to the revised regulations. So long as the system was 
regarded with suspicion the difficulties continued. In fact it is clear 
that in the years following its establishment the Permanent Settlement 
was neither profitabri) to government nor popular wiA the people. 
Such advantages as it had did not begin to operate until a later time. 

In his advocacy oS^the Permanent Settlement, Cornwallis had put 
.high among the advantages- tht freeing of the Company’s servants 
from their absorption in revenue matters. In fact the difficulties in 
the working out of the system made the task of a collector much less 
simple than had been intended. Moreover, the mass of revenue suits 
filled the zi^lah courts beyond me2»sure, and the old collectors who 
were now judges in these courts were certainly no freer than before 
to concern themselves with the interests of the people. One of the 
first and most pressing changes was therefore the limitation of suits. 
Various regulations with this object date from the years 1795-1802. 
They start with the reimposition of a fee upon registering a suit. This 
was the work of Shore, as was also the increase in the number of 
courts, and of Indians qualified to settle minor suits. Then, under 
Wellesley, the regulation as to appeals was stiffened, and assistant 
judges were appointed. The seriousness of the pressure extended even 
to the sadr court, and Lord Wellesley thought it undesirable that 
the govemor*general and council should continue to act as its judges, 
A reorganisation therefore took place in 1805, and three judges took 
over the responsibilities of the court. The reforms of Wellesley, like 
those of Shore, did not stop the evil of delay. Lord Minto attempted 
further to remedy it. In 1807 the number of judges in the sadr 
court was increased to four: in 1811 it was enacted that the number 
of district judges should be increased as necessity occurred. Another ' 
expedient for remedying the congestion of business was the reorgani- 
• sation of the system of circuit. According to the regulations of 1793 
die provincial court of appeal was necessarily closed while the three 
judges went on circuit in their capacity of circuit judges. A regulation 
oi" 1794 proviiiecf tor the unbroken session oTtfie court. A turtfier 
change of 1797 niade possible the trial of appeal cases during the 
absence of the judges on circuit. Similar congestion in the trials of 
criminal cases was met by the increase in the power of magistrates 
in petty cases, and by conferring on them the right of delegating power 
to t^eir assistants. Special rules for the punishment of dacoits were 
enacted in 1807. 

None of the changes, however, did more than palliate the evils of 
the system. These evils were still formidable when they were submitted 
to the .clear scrutiny of the next few years. 

The unhesitating acquiescence in the Cornwallis system ended in 
1808, and the work of reform sterted in earnest five years later. 
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Unlike the act of 1793 the Charter Act of 1813 made important 
changes in the position of the Company; and, again iinlike'that act, 
it was the result of the careful examination of several years. This new’ 
reform movement started on 11 March, 1808, ^vhen Robert Dimdas 
moved the appointment of a select committee to enquire into the 
affairs of the Company. The committee issued five reports, and the 
fifth, issued in. 1812, contained a detailed analysis of the Bengal 
system. Together with its appendices (and with some of the material- 
contained in the second report of 1810), it is a valuable exposition 
of the history and the results of the Cornwallis Code. Above all, it 
makes, clear some, if not all, of its defects. 

The period of the Select Committee saw also the beginning of an 
enquiry in Bengal. The defects of the early system forced themselves 
especially on the judges of the courts, and in the summer of 1809 
Lord Minto set on foot an enquiry as to the best lines of change. The 
investigation, however, was not completed by him. *In 1813 he was 
succeeded by the Marquess of Hastings and it was in the ten years of 
his rule that the most thorough enquiry was made. In 1813 the 
Charter Act embodied one aspect of the new reform movement. On 
9 November, 1814, a dispatch of the court of directors^ emphasised 
the other. 

The act of 1813 abolished the Company’s 'monopoly of trade in 
India. The change in administration involved was not at first of much 
importance, since the monopoly and not the trade was abolished. 
The Board of Trade continued its work until 1835: the commercial 
residents remained at their factories, although their number decreased 
as the trade diminished. The most immediate alteration was at the 
_ presidency offices, for the act required a rigid separation of the 
commercial and administrative accounts. 


. The instructions of 9 November, 1814, prescribed a far more radical 
change. The pressure on the civil courts dictated a resumption by 
the collector of his powers in civil justice: tlie difficulties found in 
administering criminal justice and in the regulation of the police 
demanded that the collectors should once more have magisterial 
powers, and be responsible for the superintendence of the police. 
With the same object of improving the administration of justice, 
additional powers were to be given to Indian agents : and byincrcasing 
the criminal jurisdiction of the ^i 7 /aA judges the pressure on the higher 
courts would be relieved. At the same time the judicial interferfnee 
of the collector would serve to increase the protection of the ryots; 
and with the latter object in view the Board of Control added a clause 
to the directors’dispatch urging the observance “in all possible cases ” 
of “the principle of realising the revenues from the ryots themselves”. 

The recommendations" of the dispatch were a denial of Cornwallis’s 
principles in several respects. If they were carried out, the separation 


‘ I.O. Record*, Bengal Despatche9,\ol.ucvn,Jud<ciaI Despatch ofg N'o\ ember, 1814. 
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of revenue from judicial administration would once more disappear. 
The collector would resume in some measure his position of 1790 as 
the bottle-neck through which all administration must pass. It "was 
impossible to set bac|: the Permanent Settlement as fully as this, but 
the dispatch showed At least ’that the authorities at home were alive 
to its dangers. Even the prejudice of Cornwallis against the employ- 
ment of Indians waSi^set aside. Such revolutionary measures did not 
commend themselves to the gtfs^emment of Bengal. The mistake of 
Cornwallis in carrying out his-reform without sufficient investigation 
was not repeated. The new instructions were referred for opinion to' 
all the boards and courts in Bengal, and to the principal servants of 
the Company. The repeated pressure of the court of directors did not 
obtain an answer to their dispatch until 22 February, 1827, and then 
in several respects the attitude of the government of India was more 
conservative than that of the authorities at home. 

In the meantime, ho^vever, much had been done to modify the 
existing system. The period of Hastin^’s rule saw a number of regu- 
lations which improved the working and loosened the rigidity of 
Comtvallis’s Code, while still paying rather more than lip-service to^ 
his principles. 

The first changes were already accomplished when the reforming 
.dispatch arrived.^ Regulations of 1813 and 1814 had provided a 
.fairly efficient police system for the large towns. In 1813, in the cities 
of Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna, and in 1814 at the headquarters 
of every district, police chowkidars were appointed under the control 
of the, superintendents of police. The system was said to be working 
well in 1816. In 1817-19 the system of village watch was reformed. 
These police reforms ,were regained by the government as the most 
urgent and the most satisfactory of the reforms. 

The necessity for lessening the burden of the civil courts was met 
by a series of measures. The powers of Indian munsiffs and sadar amins 
in civil justice were defined’in 1814 and extended in 1821. The 
doctrine that no class of Indian officers should be vested with final 
powers was, however, raaintmncd, and other measures were necessary 
to remedy the position. The procedure in appeal was laid down by 
a regulation of 1814; and steps were taken to relieve the pressure in 
‘the higher courts. The burden of the Calcutta appeal court was 
diminished by the establishment of a separate court for the Western 
Provmces>.but the most important steps were the appointment of a 
fifth judge and the systematic division oflabour between the judges. 
The difficulties of the lesser courts were met partly by the establish- 
ment of special commissions to administer justice in the new parts of ' 
the province. But the more effective measures for relief were the 
increase in the number of ziUah judges, and the transfer of certain 

' 1.0. Records, Benj^al Letters Received, vol, ijdc, Judicial Letter of 29 November, 
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judicial functions' to the revenue authorities. The latter expedient 
was adopted veryslowly, the proposal for the rc-establishmcnt of mal 
adalats being disregarded. In unsettled districts the judicial powers ' 
of the collectors were fairly extensive, but th^ were still slight in 
Bengal. There, the new powers were chiefly ih connection wdth the 
sale of liquor and the manufacture and sale of opium. Even in Bengal, 
however, the collectors had some judicial businAs in connection with 
the land revenue. In 1819 the collecfbrs were authorised to deal with 
cases relating to claims to freedom from assessment, and in 1822 to 
rectify errors committed at the time of sales. 

Closely connected with the measures to facilitate civil justice, are 
those for the protection of tlie ryot. One of the chief reasons asserted 
by the directors (and emphasised by the Board of Control) for 
conferring power of civil justice on coUcctors had been the greater 
protection that would be given to the r>'Ot. The increased function 
of the collectors would not be enough to secure this, and further 
measures were urged. What was done was rather to prevent further 
encroachment than to reverse what had already taken place. The 
offices of kanungo and patwari were rC'Cstablished in the years 
*1816-19, and the institution of the mufassal record committees aimed 
at stabDising the position of the various classes concerned in land. 
This was furthered also by the comprehensive definition of the rights 
of the various classes concerned in land by regulation vm of 1819.^ 
That more was not done was due to the fact that the Permanent’ 
Settlement made a satisfactory system impossible. 

The aspect of the directors* instructions to which least obsen'ance 
was secured, was that which was concerned with criminal justice. 
The principles of Cornwallis here died hard. As late as 1827 the 
separation of the administration of criminal justice from the work of 
tbe revenue officers was looted upon wth respect as the chief 
“principle on which the civil administration framed by Lord Corn- 
wallis” was founded. The length of time that that system had been 
in force made in itself a substantial argument against reversing it, 
since the collectors of the 1820’s were practically all without ex- 
perience in judicial affairs. Another principle also was involved. 
The collectors were assisted in most districts by Indian tahsildars, and 
to entrust magisterial powers to them would be to abandon Corn- 
wallis’s refusal to vest real power in Indian hands. What was done in 
this direction was therefore of a ‘tentative character. In crinynal 
justice, as in civil, pressure of cases necessitated an increase in 
the number of ziUah judges and the addition of a fifth member in 
the appeal court. But all that was done to meet the instructions to 
reunite justice and revenue was the permissive regulation of 1821. 
In 1818 the first step in this direction had been taken when three 
collectors were specially empowered to act as magistrates. Now by 
regulation iv of 1821 such pmver might be granted to any collector 
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at the discretion of the Supreme Government. In the following years 
a few collectors and sub-coilfectors were granted 'power under the 
regulation. 

\Vhen Hastings left India in 1823, d^pite his absorption in political 
affairs, considerable (Changes had taken place in the system of Corn- 
wallis. The chief need as Cornwallis estimated it %vas still no nearer 
completion. “A go^ system of law” was not yet established, for 
Sir William Jones had died ir/ 1795* and little had been done to 
continue his ■work. It is true that the code which Cornwallis had 
promulgated had been simplified, and redrawn where its ambiguities 
\vere greatest. But a vast body of new regulations had followed, and 
the courts had piled up judicial precedents. -No comprehensive code 
had been issued: what had really been done was to follow up the 
reforms of Cornwallis by further changes and experiments. In 
criminal and civil justice, perhaps above all in the police s'^’stem, 
many improv'eihents had been made! The position of the collector 
had once more been changed : for if he had not recovered the over- 
whelming power ofj 790, the d^radation of 1 793 had been consider- 
ably mitigated. The collector was climbing back to his position as the 
state’s man of all work ; and was well on his way to reach it in time to 
be the chief instrument of the next reform movement. Yet much of 
the tvork of Cornwallis was still standing. The building had been 
extended and improved, and the original plans had been modified; 
but all the early work had not been destroyed. The reforms of the 
civil service had not needed to be done again. By his cleansing 
of the administrative system, Cornwallis had established a lasting 
tradition. After thirty years the best of his work, the result of his 
uprightness and zeal for the public service, was still in being. In 
spite of his mistakes, therefore, Cornwallis, like Warren Hastings, 
had left a luting impression on the system of government: and it w^s 
one of the merits of his successors that they were slow to experiment 
in change. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE MADRAS DISTRICT SYt^TEM AND 
LAND REVENUE TO i8i8 

Throughout the eighteenth centm^’ up to the last decade 
no power in South India felt itself secure -enough to spare serious 
attention for the itnprov-ement of the territories under its authority. 
The more energetic rulers found their time fully occupied with the 
taskof suppressing rivals and rebels and raising the armies and revenues 
necessary’ for this end. The rest were content to make hay while the 
sun shone. Thus in time of peace the chief concern of every ruler was 
the collection of the revenue and especially of the land revenue, svhich 
.usually produced more than nine*tenths of the total state income. 
The insecurity of the ruler's position compelled him to raise his 
demand as high as possible and to take the quickest and easiest means 
ofcoUcciing what he claimed without thought for the future. Checks 
and precautions tvere relaxed and abuses sprang up on all sides. 
A strong ruler like Hyder of Mysore preferred to collect through 
officers of his ovnh appointment, amildars having jurisdiction over 
large areas cont.'uning some hundreds of villages. The amildar usually 
dealt Mih the village through the village headman and tlic village 
accountant, whose records were supposed to sbo^\’ \vhat the \illagers 
should by custom pay. As it was difficult to prevent the village 
accountant from falsifying hb accounts the amildar frequently struck 
a bargain with tfic v-illage headmjvn, or, if he would not rbc to the 
amildar’s terms, rented tlie village to a powerful outsider who was 
left to collect what he could. 

If the amildar could not trust tlic village officers, neither could the 
ruler trust ihe amildar, who look presents and levied extra cesses for 
which he rendered no account, securing the acquiescence of the 
villagers partly by terror, partly by lowering the public demand 
on the plea of a failure of the crop. Hyder met the difficulty by 
allowing the amildars to grow rich and tlicn flogging them till 
they disgorged. Mildcr-mannered princes, such as the nawab of 
Arcot, tended to supplant the amildars by renting out whole districts 
to rich or influential speculators. Where this was done, all the 
authority formerly exercised by the amildar in practice devolved 
upon the renter, since any restriction upon his proceedings was made 
an excuse for withholding the sura contracted for. Neither tlie amildar 
nor the renter enjoyed any security of tenure. .\5 a rule they looked’ 
only for immediate profit regardless of longer vievs-s.^ 

But Soutli Indian rulers were not cvcrj’whcrc strong enough to 

• ' Stinivaj3rai?t.a»'a <\iyan^r, .\frruramfjr>, App. pp. xx ffj. 
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collect the revenue on tlie s)’stem whicli suited them best. Half the 
Northern Sarkars and clse^vhcre many of the less accessible tracts 
were under local chiefs who had never been completely subdued, 
feudal nobles who liad succeeded in retaining their feudal status, local 
officials and adventu>^rs tvith local influence who had seized power 
and asserted a partial independence. These poUgars and zamindars 
exercised wthin the^ o\vn territory all the functions of a sovereign, 
even making ^var on their own, account upon their peers. But they 
acknowledged an obligation to pay tribute or peshkash to the sovereign 
and to serve in his campaigns ^rith a certain number of armed retainers. 
The peshkash was sometimes fixed, sometimes it varied from year to 
year ^vdth the state of cultivation. But its amount and the regularity 
wth which it was paid depended less upon the resources of tire poligar’s 
territory than on the ease with which he could be coerced. 

Unlike the renters and the amildars the zamindars and poligars 
had an hereditary' interest in die territories under their control. But 
their traditions and upbringing were as a rule essentially martial. 
“Eat or be eaten” was the condition of their existence. Their grand 
aims had always been to extend tlicir territories at the expense of 
their neighbours and to strengthen tlicmselves to resist the central 
power. Many of tliem were too 'spirited to exchange uncontrolled 
if precarious authority for the assured income of a peaceful landlord, 
and very few of them were capable of believing that the central power 
would Toniinue to allow them to intercept a share of the land revenue 
once they had been disarmed. The central power usually aimed at 
extirpating ‘ these territorial cliicis, as opportunity offered. Hyder 
and Tipu of Mysore were especially active in pursuing tliis policy. It 
is unlikely that the cultivators often regretted their poligar when he 
was hanged. For he had to consider first the interests of his armed 
retainers and he 'was often under the' necessity of satisfying their 
demands for arrears of pay by giving tlicm autliority to collect the 
land revenue'direct from the villages.' 

The workers of South India, the agriculturisls and the artisans, 
living for the most part in villages, hoped litde and feared much from 
their rulers. So narrow was the margin on which the cultivators were 
living that advances of seed -grain had often to be made to enable them 
to raise a crop. In many South Indian villages the land revenue 
depends upon the upkeep of the irrigation wor^ and some amildars 
spent pains and money on this account. But as a rule the works seem 
to have been neglected or maintained only by the villagers. Even 
for protection the villagers relied chiefly on their own mud walls or 
tJiom fences which could be defended by stone-throwing against the 
predatory horse and the camp followers of the period. Whether these 
owed allegiance to an invading power or to the country’s prince 
made little difference in the feeUngs which they inspired among the 

^ The Fifth Report qf 1812, pp. 80 sgg. 
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villagers There ^ve^c no m'ldc roads, no bridges and no wheeled 
vehicles outside a fewlarge towns Trade was carried on by pack cattle 
Tiiere was no code of hw generally recognised as being in force, and 
even where Hindu or Muhammadan law books were supposed to have 
authority, there were no regular courts m ofistence to interpret or 
give effect to them, or to solidify custom and precedent into law 
Petty crime was dealt with by the village headman and most civil 
disputes were settled in the vdlagc «by the award of arbitrators or 
by the decisions of village panchqyats or juries Caste oflcnces were 
punished by caste headmen or caste {anchayats tlic state only inter- 
fering to raise revenue by leasing out the right to levy fines Grave 
crimes could be brought before the amildar, who might infitct any 
punishment short of death There were no gaols and imprisonment 
was not a recognised form of punishment Mutilation for the poor 
and fines for the rich were the order of the day The proceedings of 
the amildar were controlled not by law, but by hiS’scnse of equity 
The powers of the amildar were also exercised not only by zamindars 
and poligars but also by renters and military ofRccrs and indeed by 
any person who had at lus command the force necessary to give cficct 
to his decision The same authorities could sometimes be induced to 
appoint arbitrators for the decision of important civil disputes There 
was alwa)'S the possibility of an appeal to the sovereign, but access to 
him was difiicult and the chance of a careful enquiry small ' 

For police in the more orderly tracts the villagers rehed chiefly on 
the hereditary village watchman But where criminal tribes or the 
retainers of a poligar lived in the neighbourhood, they usually found 
It expedient to invite one of tiicir tormentors to become their kavalgar 
or guard and to pay him to save the village from theft, or at least to 
obtain restitution of the stolen property for a reasonable consideration 
A poligar or other person of local inhuence often had himself recog 
niscd as a htad kavalgar controlling the village kavalgars throughout his 
sphere ofinfluenccandsharingthciremoluments Inoneortwodistncts 
this system was reported to work well, but in general it seems to have 
been a convenience to tlic criminal classes ratJicrthan to thecultivators 
But if the sovereign concerned himself little with most aspects of 
/11s subject's lives fiis interest m the produce of their agriculture was 
close and persistent Everywhere a share in the produce of the land 
was claimed cither by the sovereign or by a grantee of the land 
revenue deriving his right from the sovereign or by a zammdar or 
pohgar who claimed this among other rights of sovereignty In the 
absence of any court of law, the nature of the sovereign s rights and 
the cultivators tenure was determined not by law but by the interplay 
of three forces — the power of the sovereign tl c custom of the village, 
and the economic condition of tl e district The Hindu family system 
and the lack of stock tended to divide up the land into small holdings 

* Cf Glc g Munn t 405 tqq 
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In many villages, especially in the irrigated tracts, there was a tradition 
of a joint settlement and a common ancestry, and the whole village -was 
osvned in shares, the lands in some of them being periodically re- 
distributed h In such villages there was a habit of common action 
which enabled the vMagers to oppose a certain resistance to the 
sovereign and his agents. Elsewhere rights were derived from the 
individual occupation of waste land, and the power of resistance was 
very small. Almost everywhere rfierewas more cultivable land than 
could be cultivated by the labour and stock of the inhabitants. The 
ruler therefore had sddom any reason to assert a claim to the land 
itself or to oust a cultivator from it. His anxiety was to find cultivators 
for the land and to secure the largest possible share of the product 
of their industry. The share of the crop which he succeeded in 
obtaining was usually so high as to leave the cultivator no more than 
a bare subsistence. This, -taken together with the presence of land 
waiting to be bi\5ught under cultivation, prevented the land from 
acquiring any saleable value except in Tanjore and in a few other 
specially favoured localities. The cultivator therefore had -all the 
security of tenure that he desired- Hereditary ri|hts were seldom in 
question. The ryot was more concerned to asserthis right to relinquish 
a holding — a right which the amildar was at pains to deny. To the 
ruler’s demands for an increasing land revenue the cultivator could 
oppose an ill-defined village custom and sometimes the records of an 
old assessment which showed what the cultivator ought to pay. But 
the state’s admitted share was itself very high, amounting often to* 
more than half the whole crop ; and the cultivator was unable to resist 
the imposition of all manner of extra cesses to meet the needs of the 
ruler, the amildar and the village officers.® It was said that in practice 
the ruler and his agents took all that they could get, sometimes even 
■ the whole crop, and that the cultivator often kept no more than he 
could conceal. But it must be remembered that, in the circumstances 
of the time, it was easy for the cultivators to conceal the extent of 
cultivation and to misrepresent the out-turn of their crops. The 
village accountants and the revenue underlings who estimated or 
measured the out-turn could usually be propitiated ' at no very 
extravagant cost. At the opening of.our period the uncertainty and 
the inequality of the incidence of the demand was probably at least 
as great an as the magnitude of the total sum collected. 

To^prevent fraud, it was clearly in the interest of the ruler that his , 
claim should be commuted for a fixed sum of money or a fixed 
quantity of grain payable annually in good and bad seasons alike, 
and in some districts there were in the hands of the village accountants 
records of old surveys in wliich the sum payable on each field or on 
each holding was defined. Elservbere attempts had been made to 

' EUb, Mira»i Paper, op. Rto. ondyud.Sd.i, Oio. 

* Graeme’s Report oo N. Arcot, 31 March, i8j8, op. Rev. anijud. Set. i, 959. 
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fix the sum payable by each village. But so long as the state's demand 
in average years left the cultivators little more than a bare subsistence, 
it could not be paid in 'bad years. The revenue underlings and the 
village officers opposed a system which tended to curtail the sources 
of illegitimate gain; and the cultivators fcaredflhat the fixed demand 
might operate merely as a minimum and wotild not protect them 
against extra cesses. i 

The most important crop in South«Indiatvas the rice crop cultivated 
on the irrigated lands. The state’s share of this crop was usually 
calculated each year in grain. The villagers ^verc sometimes required 
to buy back the state share at a price fixed at the discretion of the 
sovereign’s agent. Sometimes the state’s share ^vas stored in granaries 
to be consumed by the state seiv'ants, or sold when prices rose.* To 
eliminate competition the villagers were often forbidden to sell their 
grain till the state had disposed (^itsstodc^ The unirrigated lands of 
South India ^s’e^e far more extensive than the irrigated. A great variety 
of crops was raised and many of these crops \vcre harvested piecemeal. 
To assess, collect, store and market the state’s share in all these crops 
would have been an impossible task. It was therefore commuted for 
a money payment. This was sometimes fixed on each field, sometimes 
for each kind of crop cultivated; and sometimes it varied wth the 
state of the season. 

The net result was that every year sa^v a struggle between the 
state’s agent and the villagers to raise or lt)^v« the assessment, and 
a good crop ^vell cultivated might cost the village dear. \Vhen the 
demand on the whole village had been fixed for the year, the appor- 
tionment of it among the villagers ^vas usually left to the discretion 
of the ^dllage headmen, or other principal inhabitants, who might 
or might not be charitably disposed to the poor, but -were very 
unlikely to encourage exceptionalTenterprise, industry, or thrift. 
There was thus everything to discourage improvement and the 
cultivator lost all interest in his land. So much -svas this the case that 
there had grown up among the revenue officers a tradition that the 
cultivator was idle, and that it was their duty to drive him and to 
force him to cultivate more land than he was wilin g to be responsible 
for.® The cultivator on Ws side was often on the look-out for an 
opportunity to relinquish old land in order to take up ^vaste that 
happened to be more leniently assessed. He -would even leave his 
village for this purpose. Indeed the most effective check on the 
activities of the revenue officers was the readiness of the cultivator 
to fly to some adjoining district where the administration was less 
exacting. 

^ Beside the land revenue there were a host of miscellaneous taxes, 
licences and monopolies, designed to secure the sovereign a share in 


» Revenue letter from Madras, 6 Petnuaiy, i8io, oft. Rn. and lad Set. i. ■;02. 
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the income arising from every source. Thus there were taxes^ on 
houses, on looms, on oil presses, on stonemasons, on dancing girls, 
and on most petty industries; taxes on forest produce; monopolies 
of salt, of liquor, and of ghee, and dudes on the transport of goods. 
The revenue derived Trom these sources was small, partly because 
of the prevailing poverty, partly because the machinery for collection 
was neither trushvo»thy nor efficient. By far the most important of 
these miscellaneous taxes were the duties levied on the transport of 
goods. The right to levy these taxes was usually farmed out. The rates 
of duty and the location of the stations at which tliey were levied 
were governed partly by custom, partly by the discretion of the farmer. 
The stations were very numerous. On some routes they >vere on the 
average not more than ten miles apart, and duties had to be paid at 
each one. But trade is more easily killed or frightened away tlian 
agriculture, and the farmers of the transit duties were therefore less 
oppressive than^he land revenue officials.^ 
in European eyes the three radical evils in South India were 
the insubordination of the zamindars and poHgars, the lack of 
recognised laws and law courts, and the uncertainties of the land 
revenue system. Since 1775 the court of directors had been pressing 
the Madras Government to take steps towards correcting these evils 
in tlie territories under their control, that is in the Northern Sarkars 
and the jagir,* But when Lord Cornwallis came to India, there was 
as yet little to distinguish tlie administration of these territories from 
that of the adjoining native states. A blank ignorance of the people, 
their customs, and their languages, inclined the Company’s serv'ants 
to give unlimited discretion to the persons whom they chose to exercise 
authority in their stead. All business was transacted through in- 
terpreters.® There ^vas no incentive to exertion. Money was the 
chief consideration, and it could only be acquired by corrupt means. 
But a new spirit was soon to be infused. In 1 792, the defeat of Tipu 
Sultan and the annexation of the Baramahal and DindiguTto the 
Madras Presidency made it plain that the administration of the 
Company’s territories >vould henceforth be the chief duty of the 
Company’s servants, and that there was a career for those who 
equipped themselves for this work. A stimulus to industry was 
supplied by the fact that for lack of civil servants with a knowledge 
of the languages and customs of the people, Captain Read with three 
mili^iy assistants was appointed to take charge of the land revenue 
administration of the Baramahal. A central Board of Revenue had 
been set up in 1786, and the working of the new spirit led it to fall 
foul of the corrupt and inefficient chiefs and councils in the Northern 
SarkaVs, who had allowed their territories to go from bad to rvorse, 

* Cf. Baramafial Records, section vii. 

* Fiflk Rtport of tSia, pp. 78 *90. 
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obstructing every effort towards reform. In 1794, the governor of 
Madras, Lord Hobart, was induced to abolish these. authorities and 
to substitute district collectors, subordinate to the Board of Revenue.^ 
In the same year the whole of the jagir was put under a single 
collector, Lionel Place. The district collector,* having an interest in 
his work and exercising a wide discretionary authority much the 
same as that which was vested in the amildaivunder native rulers, 
soon showed himself far better fitted to overawe opposition and to 
obtain information than the councils and committees that had 
preceded him.® Light began to flow in on the foundations of the land 
revenue system, the land tenures, and the customs of the villages. 
These things had hitherto been regarded as impenetrable mysteries, 
but the district officers now began to understand them, and to see 
that it was possible and advantageous to work through the indigenous 
insbtubons, reforming and adapting them to suit their ends. 

In the jagir, Place found the villages owned in ‘heritable shares 
by mirasdars who exercised the right of disposing of their shares by 
mortgage, gift, or sale. This discovery upset the then accepted theory 
that the state was the owner of the soil, and that the cultivator was 
little more than a tenant-at-will with at most a preferential right 
to cultivate on the terms which the state chose to offer. The principal 
mtrtudars had been accustomed to act together on behalf of the village, 
and it was found convenient and profitable to abandon the old 
practice of renting out the jagir in parcels to speculators, and to 
settle instead with the mirasdars of each village for a lump sum 
calculated to be equivalent to the state’s share of the crop. Place 
exerted himself to restore the cffidcncy of the village accountants, and 
he acquired a close knowledge of the affairs of the villages under his 
control. The system, therefore, worked smoothly enough and gave an 
increa^g revenue during the four years of his administration. 
A similar system was applied in tl»e government villages in the 
Northern Sarkars. But the results there were less satisfactory, partly 
because the villagers were less capable of joint action, partly because 
the collectors had not Place’s knowledge. 

The conditions with which Read had to deal in the Baramahal 
were widely different from those which Place had found in the jagir. 
In the latter was a tradition of an original colonisation, and the 
mirasdars of each A^age traced their titles to a joint-occupation of its 
lands. The main crop was rice, which was threshed on a common 
threshing-floor. The state’s share was calculated in grain on the* total 
produce of the village, and its amount or its equivalent in cash was 
demanded in the lump from the village, the apportionment of the 
demand being left entirely to the mirasdars. But in the Barafnahal 
the rice crop was of minor importance. The m^ority of the cultivators 
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dre\v their living from the unimgated lands. The population was- 
sparse, the ■waste lands extensive, and titles tvere derived from the 
individual’s occupation of waste. The ties which bound the •villagers 
together were therefore comparatively \veah, and the habit of joint 
action less highly developed. Instead of a committee of the principal 
mirasdars, there tvas a village headman who collected the state’s dues, 
sometimes in his capacity as a slate servant, sometimes as the renter 
%vho had leased the village frorif the amildar. Infeither case he dealt 
separately tvith each individual cultivator, and each cultivator’s dues 
^ve^e assessed and paid in cash. Read was a man of extraordinary 
integrity and industry. He studied the history and the details of the 
land revenue system in force in his district, and observed its effect 
on the cultivators. The scheme which he devised for its reform based 
itself on existing practice and deviated but little from the lines marked 
out by the best Indian administrators in dealing with such tracts. 
He determined *to dispense with all renters and middlemen, arid to 
deal direct tvith the individual cultivator through his own servants, 
among whom he included the village accountant and the village 
headman. To relieve the cultivator from all uncertainty, to give him 
confidence, and to protect his improvements, he wished to fix the 
land revenue due from each field once for ail in terms of money, 
and to leave the cultivator free to take up or relinquish such fields 
as he chose. For this purpose a detailed survey field by field was 
necessary, and such a survey was undertaken and carried through.' , 
Read actually published a proclamation outlining his scheme of 
land revenue administration, and promising the cultivators an 
•assessment fixed in perpetuity. His proclamation was neither con- 
firmed nor cancelled by superiorauthority. He was left in the district 
and tried to give effect to his plan. But he had made certain mis- 
calculations. In proposing to fix a money assessment in perpetuity 
he had ignored the chance of a permanent change in the price of 
grain. In fact the fall in the price of grain during the next fif^ years 
would have converted even a moderate money assessment into an 
intolerable burden. But the standard of assessment which Read took 
for his guidance >vas^ far too high for the success of his scheme; he 
took into consideration the theoretic claim of the state, which in this 
district was usually about half the crop, and the actual collections 
made by Tipu ; he aimed at fixing rates that' would be a little* below 
the ^verage collections made by Tipu. But by discovering concealed 
cultivation and impro\ing the machinery of collection be actually 
drew from the country as mucli as Tipu and his officers had drawn 
to prepare for war and to satisfy private greed. To maintain taxation 
at such a level would have been a fata! obstacle to improvement, and. 


* iVrbathnot, 'S«te<{taru, pp. 7ccdx~xl; cf, Stiunro to his father, at September, ap. 
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believe that the government’s demand in Kanara was lower than that 
usual on the east coast.^ 

From Kanara, Munro was transferred in 1800 to the Deccan 
districts newly ceded by Hyderabad. These districts were overrun 
by poligars and exdaordinarily lawless, but otherwise conditions 
were not unlike those with which Munro had been familiar in the 
Baramahal. The ry«twari system was clearly applicable. Starting 
with four surveyors, and training his men as he went along, Munro 
surveyed and assessed the tract field by field. As elsewhere the 
standard assessment fixed was intended to be a little below the 
average actual collections made under the native rulers. But the 
tract had suffered from a decade of anarchy under the Nizam, and 
Munro won the Board of Revenue’s applause by the patience with 
which he nursed its revenue, keeping the demand low at first and 
raising it gradually to the standai^ as the ryots accumulated stock, 
gained confiderfte, and extended their cidtivation.® Munro himself 
was not wholly satisfied. He still held that a general lowering of the 
standard of the assessment was the crying need of the country, and 
he was alarmed by the pressure from above for increased revenue. 
He obeyed this pressure, but when he left the district in 1807 he put 
on record a recommendation for a 25 per cent, reduction in the 
standard assessment. 

In 1799 Tanjore and Coimbatore, and in i8oi Malabar and the 
territory of the nawab of Arcot, were annexed to the Madras Presi- 
dency. The ryotwari system of management was as a rule found 
easily applicable, but in some tracts, notably in Tanjore, the village 
organisation resembled that which *Place had found in the jagir, and 
village settlements were customary. But the Board of Revenue was 
at this time much impressed by the tyranny exercised by the principal 
inhabitants under the village settlements. Preference was therefore 
given to the ryotwari system, and in 1805 it was at least nominally 
in force in all these districts, and surveys had been or were being 
carried out in most of them. Many of the collectors of districts had 
been trained under Read or Munro, but not all of them showed 
equal discretion in adapting the system to the circumstances of their 
districts. In Malabar, Macleod provoked a fresh outbreak of rebellion 
by trying to raise the land assessment nearer to the standard recog- 
nised on the east coast, ignoring the peculiar history of Malabar where 
tlie land tax was an innovation introduced after the Mysore conquest.® 
In South Arcot the Board of Revenue supported the collector in 
demanding a share in the crop which the government later con- 
demned as “excessive beyond measure and we hope beyond example 

' Cf. Munro to Cockbum, 7 October, tSoo, and to Read, 16 June, 1801, ap. Glcig, 
afuTiro, i, aC8, and m, t6i. 

* Cf. Klunro to Board of Revenue, 30 November, 180C, and 15 August, 1807, ap, Hn. 
and Jud, SiL i, 94 tqq., and 115 sqq, 

* Logan, MaJabar Manual, p. 540. 
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even if improvement had been no object, it was simply impossible to 
collect such an assessment in bad seasons from cultivators who had 
no capital. Again, the agency which Read had at his disposal was 
neither sufficiently trustworthy, nor sufficiently experienced, to make 
a survey which could be accepted as final. Th'e assessment was very 
unequal, and required to be revised as mistakes came to light. The 
result was that the plan of a fixed assessment wasiicver rigidly adhered 
to. Remissions had to be allowed on i&ccount of poverty, loss of crops, 
loss of cattle, death of working members of the family, and such like 
reasons. Nor did Read succeed in fulfilling his intention to protect 
the cultivator’s improvements and give him foil freedom to relinquish 
the land he did not want. Half a century had to elapse before the 
obvious wisdom of Read’s ideas could overcome the bad traditions 
of the revenue administration. 

But though Read’s plan could not be carried into effect in its 
entirety, it was worked in a modified form and gaVc good results. 
Among Read’s assistants was another soldier, Thomas Munro, who 
was Read’s equal in industry and integrity, and had besides a clear 
head and a reflective disposition. After the fall of Seringapatam, 
Munro was transferred to the newly annexed district of Kanara to 
take charge of the land revenue administration there. Kanara was in 
many respects very unlike theBaramahal.but the native land revenue 
system had been even more definitely ryotwari. A money assessment 
, had been fixed on each holding centuries before and, though extra 
assessments had been superimposed upon this, the original assessment 
was stUl known and recorded. Munro \vas thus confirmed in the belief 
that the ryotwari system was the' indigenous system of South India, 
and therefore presumably the system best suited to the needs of 
the country. Under his direction it gave good results in Kanara. 
There, too, Munro found surviving a strong sense of private property 
in land, of which he had seen no trace in the Baramahal. He traced 
the existence of this sense of property to the original low level of the 
land assessment. He held that the development of this sense of 
property was the only road to the improvement of the country. He 
argued that it could not exist where, as in the Baramahal and througl^- 
out the Carnatic districts, the assessment was so high as to swallow up 
the whole of the economic rent, and thus became a steady advocate of 
a policy of lowering the assessment. But he held that it was for govern- 
ment to dedde whether the standard of assessment should be lowered 
to promote improvement, and that his duty as. collector was to be 
guided by the standard set upljy previous rulers, taking care only to 
see that his demand was not so high as to discourage the cultivator 
or encroach upon his stock, and thereby occasion a future deteriora- 
tion of the revenue. Acting on this principle, he allowed at once a 
small. remission on his own responsibility, and recommended govern- 
ment to grant a further remission later, though he gave reason to 
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believe that the government’s demand in Kanara was lower than that 
usual on the east coast.^ 

From Kanara, Munro was transferred in 1800 to the Deccan 
districts newly ceded by Hyderabad. These districts were overrun 
by poligals and exd-aordinarily lawless, but otherwise conditions 
were not unlike those with which Munro had been familiar in the 
Baramahal. The ryitwari system was clearly applicable. Starting 
with four surveyors, and training his men as he went along, Munro 
surveyed and assessed the tract field by field. As elsewhere the 
standard assessment fixed was intended to be a little below the 
average actual collections made under the native rulers. But the 
tract had suffered from a decade of anarchy under the Nizam, and 
Munro won the Board of Revenue’s applause by the patience with 
which he nursed its revenue, keeping the demand low at first and 
raising it gradually to the standard as the ryots accumulated stock, 
gained confiderfbe, and extended their cultivation.® Munro himself 
was not wholly satisfied. He still held that a general lowering of the 
standard of the assessment was the crying need of the country, and 
he was alarmed by the pressure from above for increased revenue. 
He obeyed this pressure, but when he left the district in 1807 he put 
on record a recommendation for a 25 per cent, reduction in the 
standard assessment. 

In 1799 Tanjore and Coimbatore, and in 1801 Malabar and the 
territory of the nawab of Arcot, were annexed to the Madras Presi- 
dency, The ryotwari system of management was as a rule found 
easily applicable, but in some tracts, notably in Tanjore, the village 
organisation resembled that which Tlace had found in the jagir, and 
viflage settlements >vere customary. But the Board of Revenue was 
at this time much impressed by the tyranny exercised by the principal 
inhabitants under the village settlements. Preference was therefore 
given to the ryotwari system, and in 1805 it was at least nominally 
in force in all these districts, and surveys had been or were being 
carried out in most of them. Many of the collectors of districts had 
been trained under Read or Munro, but not all of them showed 
equal discretion in adapting the system to the circumstances of their 
districts. In Malabar, Macleod provoked a fresh outbreak of rebellion 
by trying to raise the land assessment nearer to the standard recog- 
nised on the east coast, ignoring the peculiar history of Malabar where 
the land tax was an innovation introduced after theMysore conquest.® 
In South Arcot the Board of Revenue supported the collector in 
demanding a share in the crop which the government later con- 
demned as "excessive beyond measure and tve hope beyond example 

^ Cf. Munro to Coetbum, 7 October, 1800, and to Read, 16 June, i8or, ap. Gleig, 
Mmn.i, 288, and m, 161. 

* Cj. Munro to Board of Rn’enue, 30 November, 1B06, and 15 August, 1807, ap. Rn. 
and Jud. S(L i, 94 tqq., and 1 15 tqq, 

* Logan, Awaiar Mamud, p. 540. 
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Government to introduce the Bengal system -vvathout delay. The 
Board of Revenue was accordingly asked to report how this could 
be done. Now onb main object of the Bengal Permanent Settlement, 
had been to promote the cultivation of the land. In Bengal almost 
the whole country \Vas in the possession of great zamindars whose 
position bore at least a superficial r«emblance to that of English 
landlords. It was Aerefore possible to suppose that the object in 
view could be attained by giving them a guarantee against any future 
enhancement’ of the state’s demand from the land: But there were 
no zamindars in the greater part of the territories then included in 
the presidency of Madras. Even in the Northern Sarkars hardly half, 
and that not the richer half, was in their possession. Elsewhere there 
were only a few unimportant poUgars. It was evidently good policy 
to confirm the zamindars and poligars in their existing possessions if 
that Tivould induce them to acquiesce in the extinction of their military 
power. But thAe was nothing to suggest that they would make good 
landlords, or that it was desirable to extend their control over neigh- 
bouring villages. Neither in the jagir nor in the Baramahal was there 
anylandlord class or anyother class which seemed capable of supplying 
good landlords. To achieve the object in view, to "fencourage the 
improvement and extension of cultivation, there was no need to set 
landlords over independent villages. The end could more easily be 
attained cither by making a permanent settlement with each uUage 
or by fbdng a moderate assessment on each field. But the Board of 
Revenue was very anxious to get rid of the uncertainties of the 
existing system as soon as possible. It still felt itself to be groping 
hopelessly in the dark, and it doubted whether its officers could ever 
acquire sufficient knowledge to enable them to deal successfully with 
the villages. It was. therefore glad to follow the beaten path and to 
rid itself of responsibility by a zamindari settlement^ To meet the 
' difficulty caused by the non-existence of zamindars the board proposed 
the simple expedient of grouping villages to form estates of con- 
venient size, and selling them by auction to the highest bidder. The 
original object of the Permanent Settlement had almost dropped out 
of view. No one can seriously have supposed that the purchasers 
would or could promote the improvement or extension of cultivation. 
The argument pressed by the champions of the Permanent Settlement 
in Madras was that it would relieve government of the duty of assessing 
and collecting the land revenue, a duty ■which government officers 
were judged incompetent to perform. The Madras Government 
accepted the board’s proposals, and in 1800 it received authority 
from Bengal to effect a permanent settlement on those lines through- 
out the .presidency. In the following year the court of directors 
concurred, but warned the Madras Government that the work should 
be done well rather than quickly, and that the military establishments 
* Cf. ^linute of th<i Board of Etevenue, <sp. Kaye, AdnumsCralion, p. 225. 
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in other parts of the Compan/s territory”. Notvherc was it found 
possible to give full effect to Read’s' original plan. Atwu^ settlements 
had e\er>^vhere to be made not only because cultivation extended 
and shrank svith the rainfall, but because the survey assessment could 
only be treated as a maximum. Collectors *had to exercise their 
discretion freely in granting remissions in view of the poverty of the 
cultivator or tlie failure of his crop. Still the system did work. If the 
state demand was not rigidly fixed the collector had a standard for 
his guidance in making the annual settlement. The cultivator at least 
kne^v his maximum liability before he began to sosv, and later on he 
could get a bill under the collector’s signature showng the details of 
the demand upon him for the year. It was thus easier for him to 
distinguish between authorised and imauthoriscd exactions, and to 
explain his grievance ^vhen he had been wronged. Abos’C all, the 
system had in itself the seed of improvement. The government and 
the collector felt a direct responsibility for aU that ?vas done or left 
undone in the assessment and collection of the land res'cnue. They 
were therefore impelled to reform abuses rather than to treat them as 
inevitable. The collectors were brought into close touch tvith the 
affairs of the village. They learnt to know something of the cultivator's 
needs, his rights, and the wrongs he suffered. They had to make 
frequent reports to the Board of Revenue, and a store of experience 
and information thus accumtilated steadily year after year. 

^Vhere the ly'otsvari s)'stcm \vas in force, civil and criminal justice 
xisually continued to be administered much as it had been under the 
native rulers, the collector taking the place of the amildar. But the 
authority of poligars and kavalgats in police matters was no longer 
recognised, and the fees formerly paid to them svere claimed by 
government. Reliance -was placed instead on the village headman 
and the village watcher, who was restored to his emoluments where 
these had been encroached upon by the kavalgar. The ^vo^k that could 
not be done by village police was entrusted to the collector’s revenue 
subordinates assisted where necessary by armed irregulars locally 
levied. This concentration ofall authority- in the collector’s hands was 
useful not only in enabling him to overawe poligars and protect the 
cultivator against their retainersy but also because it made it easier 
to brush aside a rank growth of inconvenient customs such as that 
* fay which the same village office might be shared among different 
members of a family. ‘ ^ 

. But before Place, Read, and Munro had had time to show what 
could be done by working along the lines of indigenous systems, the 
Bengal Government was pressing for the introduction into Madras of 
the exotic revenue and judicial systems it had recently planted in 
Bengal.^ The Madras Government wished to move slowly, but in 
■ 1798 the governor-general. Lord Wellesley, ordered the Madras 

* Malcolm to Lord Hobart, ap. Kaye, MaktJrn, t, 176; and Dajxilc/us, JX, tai. 
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Government to introduce the Bengal s^-stem wthout delay. The 
Board of Revenue was accordingly asked to report how this could 
be done. Now ont main object of tlic Bengal Permanent Settlement 
had been to promote the cultivation of the land. In Bengal almost 
the whole country was in tlie possession of great zamlndars whose 
position bore at least a superficial resemblance to that of English 
landlords. It was liicreforc possible to suppose that the object in 
Hew could be attained by givintj them a guarantee against any future 
enhancement' of the state’s demand from tlic land,- But tiiere were 
no zaraindars in the greater part of the territories tlien included in 
the presidency of Madras. Even in the Northern Sarkars hardly half, 
and that not the riclier half, was in their possession. Elsewhere tlicrc 
were only a few’ unimportant poHgars. It w'as evidently good policy 
to confirm the zamindars and pollgars in their existing possessions if 
that would induce them to acquiesce in the extinction of their militaty* 
power. But tlidl'e was noiliing to suggest that they w'ould make good 
landlords, or that it was desirable to extend their control over neigh- 
bouring Hllagcs. Neither in the jagir nor in the Baramahal was there 
anylandlord class or anyother class which seemed capable ofsupplying 
good landlords. To achieve the object in view, to encourage the 
improvement and extension of cultivation, there was no need to set 
landlords over independent villages. The end could more easily be 
attained either by making a permanent settlement with each village 
or by fixing a moderate assessment on each field. But the Board of 
Revenue was very anxious to get rid of the uncertainties of the 
existing s'j'stem as soon as possible. It still felt itself to be groping 
hopelessly in the dark, and it doubled whether its officers could ever 
acquire sufficient knowledge to enable them to deal successfully ivith 
the villages. It was. therefore glad to follo-w the beaten path and to 
rid itself of responsibility by a zamindari settlement.* To meet the 
' difficulty caused by the non-existence of zamindars the board proposed 
the simple expedient of grouping villages to form estates of con- 
venient size, and selling them by auction to the highest bidder. The 
original object of the Permanent Settlement had almost dropped out 
of Hew. No one can seriously have supposed tliat the purchasers 
would or could promote the Improvement or extension of cultivation. 
The argument pressed by the champions of the Permanent Settlement 
in Madras w'as that it would relieve government of the duty of assessing 
and collecting the land revenue, a duty.W'hich government officers 
were judged incompetent to perform. The Madras Government 
accepted the board’s proposals, and in i8oo it received authority 
from Bengal to effect a permanent settlement on those lines through- 
out the .presidency. In the fbllotving year the court of directors 
concurred, but warned the Madras Government that the work should 
be done well rather than quickly, and that the military establishments 
* Cf. AIjnute of the Board of Revenue, op. Kaye, AJminittratioit, p. 225. 
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of the zamindars and the spirit of insubordination should first be 
suppressed.^ A special commission was appointed in 1 802 and bet\\ een 
.1802 and 1804 the Northern Sarkars, the jagir, the Baramahal, and 
Dindigul were settled on the lines prescribed, ^he zamindars were 
forbidden to keep up a military* establishment, and ^vere deprived 
of their police authority and their control over the miscellaneo^ 
sources of revenue. They were declared to be*-proprietors of their 
estates %vith the cultivators for theii* tenants. They were given the 
power of distraint and were authorised to collect rent at the rates 
which prevailed in the year preceding the Permanent Settlement. In 
return they ^v-ere required to pay yearly a peshkash fixed in perpetuity; 
if the peshkash fell into arrears their estate could be attached and sold. 
The peshkash Av'as usually calculated to be the equivalent of one-third 
of the gross produce, or irvo-thirds of the gross rental, of the estate; 
but delations from the standard were allowed in special cases. 

Simultaneously trith the introduction of the zammdari ty'Stcm in 
each district came a new judicial system and a code of regulations 
modelled on those of Bengal. The collector ceased to exercise chdl or 
criminal jurisdiction or to be concerned svith the police. A (or 
district) judge svas appointed mih a jurisdiction in all civil cases. 
Attached to him tvas a native commissioner empotvered to try and 
decide petty- suits. Appeals lay from the zillahyiigt to a provincial 
court. SerioTiS criminal cases were tried by judges of this court touring 
as a court of circuit. The judge was district magistrate, and 

in this capacity he controlled the new police force of tkanadars and 
darogas who w-ere posted at selected stations throughout the district, 
the village watchmen being put under their authority. The ne^v courts 
and the new code of regulations were intended to protect the culti- 
vator’s existing rights against the landlord whom the zamindari 
settlement had set o\'er him. But the courts were fettered by British 
rules of procedure and evidence, and litigation ^vas tedious and 
costly. Ignorant, illiterate, and poverty'-sirickcn cultivators could 
rarely venture to challenge their landlords’ proceedings before an 
unfamiliar and distant authority. The protection given them by the 
courts \vas in fact little more than an illusion.* 

The principles of the permanent zammdari settlement were at the 
same time applied in dealing >vith the palajams of the Carnatic. The 
armed force ^vhich the Carnatic poligar had at his disposal was often 
formidable, the peshkash due from him was small, and it w-as rarely 
paid except under duress. By the treaty of 1792 Lord Com\vallis had 
made the (^mpany responsible for the collection of the peshkash ; but 
the nawab’s soverdgnty continued, and the Madras Government 


« General letter from England, 1 1 Felvuaiv, iBol, ap. Rn. endjud &l. i, f, ^ 

* Report of Board of Rc%enue, 18 December, 1815, Urn n, 301 • BeogS , j_, 
m Jul);, 1804 {ulem, IV. 924); CJe«. Mwm, i. 413 jqq., espet^y Muiiro% 
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found themselves thwarted in their efforts to reduce the poligars to • 
subordination. The court of directors insisted that the military power 
of the poligars must be suppressed and their peshkask raised to a level 
at wliich it would absorb the resources that had formerly been applied 
to secure the allegiance of hordes of armed retainers. It was im- 
possible to give effect to these orders while a war with Mysore was 
ill prospect; but aft€r the fall of Seringapatam a military force was 
sent to overaive the poligars df Tinnevelly, who were particularly 
formidable and refractory. Most of the poligars chose to fight. Two 
severe campaigns and some executions and forfeitures were necessary 
before their spirit could be broken, but by the end of i8oi the work 
was done. A permanent settlement was then made with twenty-four 
poligars. Of the six forfeited estates, three were sold by auction and 
three went to reward poligars who had rendered service to the Com- 
pany. Elsewhere less difficulty was experienced. Ramnad was in the 
Company’s possession and the poUgar of Sivaganga was under the 
district collector’s influence. There was some trouble in Dindigul, 
and an expedition had to be sent to reduce the small poligars of 
Chittur; but the four great western poligars acquiesced in the 
arrangements proposed to-them. In the Ceded Districts the poligars 
had defied the Nizam’s officers, but they were quickly brought to 
order by Munro who had a military force at call. As in the Carnatic 
they were forbidden to maintain any armed force and were deprived 
of their police authority; and Munro further took the opportunity 
to fix definitely the rents which tlicy were entitled to demand from 
the cultivators. The peshkask which they were required to pay ivas 
calculated to leave them sufficient to support their dignity. 

. Regarded as a measure designed to induce the existing zamindars 
and poligars to acquiesce in the loss of their military power and to 
become quiet subjects of the Company, the Madras zamindari settle- 
ment was on the whole a success. The 'peshkask fixed on the old 
zamindaris and palayams was usually paid punctually, and even when 
the collector found it necessary to attach'or sell the' estate, there was 
rarely any reason to fear a disturbance. But the scheme for creating 
new zamindaris had only bad results. The speculators who bought 
the newly-formed estates proved, as might have been expected, 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, whether they were regarded as landlords 
or as farmers of the land revenue. Some extorted what they could 
■from the cultivators and defaulted, leaving government to recover 
the arrears from an impoverished estate; but what ivrecked the scheme 
was* less the character of the purchasers than the level at which the 
peshkask had been fixed. Though tiiestandard setup left the proprietors 
only a n^oiv margin of profit, -the tendency in Madras at this time 
ivas against leniency, and in calculating the actual peshkask the 
collectors were inclined to err in favour of government and to 
anticipate improvements which were long in coming. Few of the 
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purchasers had the capital necessary to meet the loss in a bad year. ' 
From the first many of the newly-created estates in the jagir and the 
Baramahal began to fall into arrears. 1806-7 was a bad season. 
Many estates came to sale and the trouble smead even to the old 
zamindaris in the Northern Sarkars which had been assessed on more 
favourable terms. Bidders were few; and when estates began to lapse 
into government management, it was often fodnd that the villages 
had deteriorated under the exaction^ of the late proprietor. Mean- 
while the whole theory and practice of the Bengal system had come 
to be challenged, and men now doubted the wisdom of thrusting an 
exotic system on Madras where two indigenous systems had already 
been made to work tolerably, and seemed capable of being adapted - 
to give stUl better results. In 1804 the court of directors again warned 
the Madras Government of the danger of concluding permanent 
settlements in haste. Munro and the assistants trained under him 
had by this time gained much influence, and Lord William Bentinck, 
who was governor of Madras from 1803 to 1807, was attracted by 
their doctrine. Further progress with the zamindari settlement was 
stayed; but, instead of working along the lines of the ryotwari system, 
the Board of Revenue in 1808 sought and obtained from Lord William 
Bentinck’s successor permission to experiment again with village 
settlements. 

The ryotwari system found its champion in Munro, whose ex- 
perience had been gained in districts where the corporate life of the 
village was comparatively undeveloped, and the revenue officers had 
been in the habit of dealing with individual villagers rather than with 
the village as a whole. But the leading spirit in the Board of Revenue 
at this time was Hodgson. The district with which he was best, 
acquainted was Tanjore, where the corporate life of the village was 
vigorous, and the leading mirasdars had been accustomed to settling 
with the revenue officerson behalf of the village. Hodgson succeeded 
in persuading his colleagues that the village system might be made the 
foundation of a satisfactory land revenue system for the whole presi- 
dency. The average produce or the average collections of each \^lage 
could be-estimated or calculated and a fair demand arrived at from 
tAose data. Jhc ngfit ofcoficctihg tiie ^vemment sfiare ortfie crop 
could then be leased to the principal inhabitants at that sum for a 
term of years. Later a lease in perpetuity might be substituted for 
thctemporarylease. Where there was no body of accustomed • 

to act on behalf of the village, the lease could he given to the village 
headman. It was true that at an earlier date the board had been 
impressed by the manner in which headmen and principal inhabitants 
had abused the powers which these, village settlements gave them. 
But the new judicial system had in 1806 been extended to the ryotwari 
districts, and the oppressed could now seek protection from the courts. 

A variety of motives induced the board to prefer the village system 
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to tlie r>'otwari. Hodgson was influenced by the belief that it would 
keep alive and stimulate the habit of viUage«self-govcrnment, a 
habit ^vhich the ryot\vari system tended to d^troy. He also realised 
that it was not only principal inhabitants who could be oppressive. 
All collectors were nbt Munros. Some were corrupt and many were 
lazy. The Indian agency at their command was by tradition high- 
handed, e-xtortionaf^, and venal. Under a corrupt or slack collector 
the ryotwari system gave these jnen ample opportunities and govern- 
ment would share the discredit of their misdeeds. The board also 
hoped for some saving in expenditure under the village lease system, 
since the task' of assessing and collecting the dues of each cultivator 
would be left to tlic villagers. 

But tlie decisive motive seems to have been the fear of the ncwly- 
establishcd courts of judicature. It appeared a hopeless task to train 
the petty agents of government, long accustomed to be a law unto 
themselves, to «observe the elaborate procedure laid down in an 
unfamiliar code. It was doubtful whether the provisions of a code 
dra\sT\ up d priori would prove workable when applied to existing 
conditions, and there was reason to fear that an inexperienced 
judicature would show little respect for the practical necessities of 
administration. The board, therefore, thought it desirable to throw the 
responsibility for the apportionment and tlie collection of the land 
' revenue on to the villagers, and the government accepted the board’s 
view.^ 

* Accordingly, in lOoS-gthe'colIcctorsofmost districts were required 
to lease out all villages not included in a permanently settled estate 
to the principal inhabitants or headmen for a term of years. The 
lease amounts were to be fixed with reference to the actual collections 
'of the past, with a view to maintaining the land revenue at the level 
tlien reached. Full effect could not be given to the board’s scheme, 
because many villages feared to bind themselves to pay a fixed sum 
for three years. They had little credit, and Uic risk of loss in a bad 
year far outweighed the hope of gain in a good. Even where the 
leases were accepted, the scheme did not always work smoothly. In 
some villages the lessees were too weak to collect their dues. Elsewhere 
they were strong enough to throw an unfair share of the burden on to 
their weaker neighbours. But the most serious obstacle to the success 
of the scheme was the same as that which had already upset Read’s 
plan^for a permanent ryotwari settlement, and wrecked the permanent 
zamindari settlement. The state demand had. been fixed too high to 
be collected every year wthout regard to the state of the season and 
the circumstances of the individual cultivator. Munro knev.' this, and 
had in 1807 sub^tted a new scheme lor h permanent ryotv/ari settle- 
ment, the essential/cature in whidi was a reduction of 25 per cent. 


• Revcmie letter from ^^adraa, 24 October, 1808, /Or. t j,. 
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in the sun-cy assessment. Government ruled out the possibility of 
such a reduction, and preferred the board’s village lease scheme, 
not seeing that a reduction was more ncccssar)’ under this scheme 
than under the r>ot\vari sptem. For without a general reduction 
seasonal remissions could not be dispensed wif.i, and, peept under 
tlic r^-olwari s)-stcm of dealing separately with each cultivator, it ^^'as 
rarely possible for the revenue authorities to ensuce that the remissions 
given were such as the season rcqvircd or that tlicy reached the 
cultivator who stoo<l in need of tlicm. 

Thougli tiic reports of tlic district collectors on the working of the 
village leases ucrc generally unfavourable, ilic government decided 
to tr>’ new leases for a period of ten years, and even proposctl that 
they should be made perpetual;* but the court of directors bad 
proliibitcd the conclusion of any arrangement in perpetuity without 
the court’s specific sanction. Ueduedons were made in the le.isc 
amounts demanded, but they were generally inadequate. It was still 
found necessary to allow remissions in bad seasons and a door was 
opened for fraud. Having been rclic\cd of the duty of a detailed 
scrutiny of the village accounts, which the r>otwari s\*stcm had 
imposed on them, the collector and his staff were relapsing into their 
former stale of ignorance, and the village accountants found them- 
selves masters of the situation. 

But hardly had tlic ten-year !e.isc3 begun to run svhen the affain 
of the Madras Presidency were rcv'icsvcd in the fifth report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. Tlie committee was 
impressed by the doctrine and acWcxcmcnts of Munro and his school. 
They doubted the wisdom of forcing zamlndars on districts where 
no zamindan were found. They' saw Uiat Munro had made hb system 
work smoothly and bring in an increasing revenue in regions so 
disturbed, so distant, and so dissimilar as Kanara and the Ceded 
Districts. They did not consider that the theoretic advantages claimed 
for the village lease system justified the substitution of that experiment 
for a system which had given good results under trial. They saw that 
a sound land revenue sy'stcm was the chief need of South India, and 
concluded that, if it was incompatible with the nmv judicial system, 
it was the Jailer and not ihc Jbrojcr that should be modified. 

The report was thus decisively in favour of tlic ry'oUvari system and 
Munro henceforward had the car of the court of directors and made* 
use of this advantage to remodel the Madras administrative system 
in accordance with liis o\vn ideas. 

Though the policy of forcing Cornwallis’s zamindari settlement 
upon Madras had been discredited since 1804, the' ComwalUs judicial 
system had been allo^vcd to establish itself and the ideas of the Corn- 
wallis school had still numerous and influential champions. To 
prevent oppression, reliance was placed on codes and courts adminis- 

* Revenue letter from Madras, 5 &Iarch, 1813, ap. Rev. ondJuJ. Scl. i, 556. 
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tering law on British lines. Magisterial and police ^vo^k could best 
be Supervised by a judicial ofBcer both because of his legal knowledge 
and because he would act as a check on the executive activities of the 
revenue department. The administration of justice was to be kept 
as far as possible in tie hands of British officers, Indian agency being 
assumed to be incorrigibly untrustworthy. Since the new judicial 
courts had been all^^ved to banish the ryotwari system, these ideas 
had begun to dominate the Madras administration. Munro criticised 
them with great effect. The men who stood in need of protection 
were poor and illiterate cultivators, accustomed to acquiesce in 
oppression. They would never seek, nor, if they did seek, could they 
^obtain, protection from the complicated and costly procedure 
of strange and distant courts. Our British judges had not and 
could not through their court work acquire a real kno\vledge of the 
life of the villages which they had no occasion or leisure to visit. 
They were therefore unfit to be magistrates or to control the police. 
The Company could notsupply British judges in numbers adequate to 
the business arising in so wide and populous a country. If it could 
the expense would be ruinous. Further, the systematic exclusion of 
Indians from all offices of trust was a cruel policy calculated to destroy 
all vestiges of sclf*respect and to crush the springs of improvement.* 

Munro’s own view was that the incidence of the land revenue more 
than anything else decided the cultivator’s fortune. The collector 
should, therefore, take direct responsibility for its assessment and 
collection. To enable him to fulfil his responsibility, and because his 
revenue duties gave him an intimate knowledge of the life of the 
people, magisterial power and the control of the police .should be 
concentrated in his hands. This was the native system, and in governing 
the country we should make the greatest possible use of native 
institutions and nadve agency. Even in apportioning the land 
revenue the collectors should aim at ascertaining and acting upon 
the genuine opinion of the villages, and for determining civil disputes 
the village pavxhayat should be kept active. Such disputes as could 
not be dealt with by the jnincft(5Kit should go in the first Instance before 
Indian, judges, little but the appellate work and the trial of grave 
criminal cases being reserved for British judges. 

This view was now to prevml. In 1812 the Madras Government 
received orders to revert to the ryotwari system, and in 1814 the court 
of directors required them to make certain other administrative 
changes which went a long way towards meeting Munro’s views. 
Munro himself was sent out as a special commissioner to see that 
the orders'%vere carried out, and in 1816 the Madras Government 
sanctioned a series of regulations giving effect to the changes proposed. 
The office of district magistrate and the control of the police were 
transferred from the zill^ judge to the collector. The new police 

* Cf. Judidal letter to ^{adras, 29 *8*4, o/>. Rte. and Jud. Stl. n, 236-56. 
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force ot darogas anti thanadars was disbanded, and ihc police work 
svas left to be carried out by tbe sdllagc watchmen and the collector’s 
revenue sers’ants^ Native district munsijfs, with jurisdiction to decide 
civil suits of value up to aoo rupees, were apix)inlcd in adequate 
numbers and stationetl at convenient centres f and a suitable rc- 
muitcration was attached to the office. Power was given to village 
headmen to tr>’ petty cinl suits and to sumtn^n village panchayats 
which were authorised to dctcrminetall suits without limit of value 
if the parlies agreed to submit to tlieir jtirtsdiciion. In 1O17 the 
Board of Control concurred with the court of directors in pronouncing 
the creation of artificial zamtndars highly incxpediriit. 'I'litis all idea 
of extending the zamindari SN'stcm was finally abandoned, and- in. 
iBiO the Board of Revenue issued instructions to the collectors for the 
introduction of a res'ised rj-otwari ss^tem. Tliis ivas admutcdJy b.iscd 
on that of Read and Munro, and such changes as were introduced 
were not in practice important. It had been proposed to give tJjC 
force of law to tljcsc instructions by embodying them in a regulation, 
but Munro advised against this in punuance of liis policy of reserving 
for government the power of controlling the collector’s discretion and 
limiting the opportunities for the intcrlVrcncc of i!»c courts.* 

I.x)oking back across the interval travened in this chapter we see 
that by the year lOiO the administration of the Madras Presidency 
had come to be quite unlike anylhtng that could be found in the 
South India of 17C6. Tlic government possessed a military force 
which was witliout any external rival and their territories were all 
but completely immune from invasion. In all districts they had 
agents who were capable of supplying information and could be 
trusted to carry out tlic instructions sent them. No inferior authority 
was in a position to question their orders. The zamindars and poligars 
had been reduced to subordination and their xpilitary organisation 
broken up. This last was a most beneficial change. It was estimated 
that at the end of the eightccntli century the southern poligars alone 
maintained 100,000 armed retainers, wJ)o were employed in resisting 
the central power, in making warupon one another, and in plundering 
peaceable cultivators. By 1818 the poligars’ retainers were hardly 
anyvvhere a serious menace. Most of tlicm had settled down to 
cultivate the land in earnest. Tljosc wlio belonged to criminal tribes 
could not forsake their traditions so readily, but their activities were 
no longer public and unrestrained. Though no regular police force 
was in existence, the miliu^ power of the government made it easy 
for the collector to mmntain order by means of his revenue servants 
and the village watchmen. Regular judicial courts had been set up 
and vvere freely resorted to by those who could afford the cost of 
litigation. Indeed so popular were these innovations that Munro 
failed in his attempt to give new life to the village pancAajflt, which 
‘ Cf. Badcu.Pmd], Zaarf Sysirm, lu, 32. 
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could hardly survive in competition with professional lawyers and 
judges, "nie uncertainties of land revenue system continued but 
had become less alarming. In many districts there ^vas a fixed 
maximum assessment on record. The cultivators no longer ran the 
risk of being handed*over to a stranger who had rented a district for 
a short term of years and ^vas anxious to sec what could be made out 
of it in the time allpwed him. The collector was now almost as free 
front legal restraint as the render had been. But he was influenced 
by longer views and feared the future effect of his current demands. 
And even where the collector was too severe, there was a chance of 
‘redress. As early as 1804 the government had overridden the Board 
of Revenue and removed a collector whose assessments were inju- 
diciously high. But wth the strengthening of the administration had 
come a great increase in the efficiency of the assessing-and collecting 
agency. This had its danger, since the recognised standard of assess- 
ment was still that which had been sanctioned by the practice of 
Indian rulers. If the proportion of the annual crop actually taken by 
the state agents was not higher than it had been in 1786, certainly it 
was usually too high to allow the cultivatortoaccumulatcstock. There 
was a penistent pressure for revenue to meet the heavy military and 
administrative expenses of the presidency, and no attention had been 
paid to Munro’s plea for a substantial reduction in the standard 
assessment. Turning to the miscellaneous sources of revenue we find 
that some of the most vexatious and unprofitable imposts had been 
swept away but others were unnecessarily retained. The inland 
transit duties had been replaced by the hardly less objectionable 
to^vn* duties. The new salt monopoly was a far more powerful instru- 
ment for raising money than the m^cy of systems which it replaced, 
and the ne^v stamp tax produced very considerable sums. The 
Company’s subjects suffered less from vexatious methods of taxation 
but more money w^ drawn from them. 

The subjugation of the poligars, the «tablishment of judicial courts, 
and the improvement of the revenue system had absorbed the chief 
of the government’s energy. Little thought or money could be spared 
for other matters. It was during our period that India was converted 
from an exporter to an importer of cotton cloth, A French missionary 
has left us a vivid description of the ruin which that revolution 
brought upon the cloth weavers of South India, but this aspect of the 
matter hardly attracted the attention of the Madras Government. 
Information was gathered about the prevalence of slavery in the 
Tamil country and on the svest coast, but no action was taken. It 
was not till 1822 that an enquiry into the state of education was set 
on foot. Munrb seems to have been almost the only Madras official 
who had considered the advisability of employing Indian officers in 
positions of trust. Famines were dealt tvith when they came by 
-Opening relief works and granting remissions, but the government 
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had not ycl ICarnt to regard them as recurring visitations against 
svhosc coming preparations should l»c made in adv’ancc. Even Munro 
supposed iliat tJiey could only arise from svar or gross misgov eminent, 
and that there was never likely to be a succession of crop failures bad 
enough to produce a famine. Some coJIcclnrC, notably Place in 
Chinglcput, had shovsn great activity in repairing the irrigation 
works; and for this purpose, and for the improvpmcnt of (he roads, 
the nucleus of a public works org-anisalion had been brought .into 
being. But its activities w ere narrov\ly restricted, because no adcf juatc 
funds were placed at its disposal. Much less was there any serious 
thought of providing money for the construction of great nevv irri- 
gation works, though the c.xistcncc of •:o many ancient vsorks was 
recognised as a challenge inviting honourable emulation. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


AFGHANISTAN, RUSSIA AND PERSIA 

Th E student of Tpdian luslor)' hardly needs the caution that the 
British India of tlic earlier parv of the ninctccnllj century was vastly 
different in size and in environment from that of to-day. The boundary 
to the nortli-wcst was the Satlej for but a verj’ short distance; 
Bah'awalpur and tlic desert bordering Rajputana lay furilier south; 
whilst beyond the frontier were two great slates, of one of which at 
least little ^Yas known, the Panjab and Sind. The frontier problems 
were necessarily different from those of our own time, different and 
much more important. In the eighteenth ccniur>‘ the French had 
been the great rivals of the Englisli in the East; but their place was 
now taken by Russia, a power whicli had natural connections with 
Central Asia, and one whose mission and intentions were dreaded 
and much misunderstood for the rest of the ccntur>’. It is one of the 
few claims to statesmanship which can be urged on behalf of Auckland 
tliat he refused to be frightened of Russia, and tliat almost alone of 
the men of his time he took a moderate view of what she could do 
that might harm the Indian Empire. 

The modem kingdom of Kabul came into existence on the break 
up of the great empire of Nadir Shah, the Persian. Tliat famous 
adventurer himself came from Khorassan and when lie was, perhaps 
owing to Persian jealousy of the /dghaas, assassinated in 1 747 Ahmad 
Klian of the Abdali tribe, chief of the sacred Sadozai clan, the most 
important in Afghanistan, was chosen king by the revolting nation. 
He changed the name of his tribe from Abdali to Durani, and after 
the change was always known as Ahmad Shah Durani. Haring been 
. cro^vned at Kandahar he proceeded to build up a state, understanding, 
what it would have been well if the English had remembered, that 
Vie -vAio woxhd mammin any boVd upon x'nc ATgVians must keep them 
busy with constant warfare. He resolved that wherever there were 
Afghans there should his rule extend, and so wlien he died in 1773 
he left his family firmly established in a kingdom which, as defined 
by Ferrier, was bounded on the north by the Oxus and the mountains 
ofKafaristan; on the south by the sea of Oman; on the cast by the 
mountains of Tibet, the Satlej, and llic Indus; and on the west by 
Khorassan, Persia, and Kirman ; and if this empire was to some extent 
what Sir Henry’ Maine would have called a tributary empire, tlscrc 
was present a strong national feeling which would keqj the centre 
at any rate vigorous and independent. 

Ahmad Shah left eight sons, of whom he had dcjlgnated the 
second, Taimur Mirza, as his successor. He was governing Herat 
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when his father died, and his elder brother, Sulaiman Mirza, at 
once proclaimed himself king at Kandahar, Sulaiman had mamed 
the daughter of Shah Walt Khan, wazir of Ahmad Shah, and 
tlois gave him confidence. Shah Wali Khan, however, when Taimur 
approached, at once deserted to him, and together with others of his 
party was promptly executed. Sul^man finding himself without 
sufficient support fled to India. Taimur was enow crowned, and 
having learned to distrust the Duranisi-though one liimself, he decided 
to move the seat of government from Kandahar, their city, to Kabul. 
Kandahar was placed under his son, Mahmud Mirza, and his general 
policy is described as one designed to curb the powers of the tribal 
chiefs. Near the throne ^vas Payandah Khan, the chief of the 
Barakzai tribe, whose father had given way when Ahmad Shah was 
chosen king. 

But Taimur though able was indolent, and liis vast dominions were, 
perhaps, too great a tax upon his energy. He had grtat difficulty in 
crushing a revolt in Khorassan, which had hitherto acknowledged 
the overlordship of Afghanistan, and he exercised but nominal control 
over Balklt and Akhshah. In Sind he was even less successful. Ahmad 
Shah had had difficulties in that country and had given the title of 
Amir of Sind to one of the chiefs. This man, the head of the Kalora 
tribe, was attacked in 1779 by Mir Path ’Ali Khan, the head of the rival 
tribe, the Talpura. Taimur, on being appealed to, wasted the country 
round Bahawalpur and restored the Kalora amir, but the conflict 
began again when he left the province; his generals were unable to 
reduce the Talpuras, who were secretly helped by the khan of Kalat, 
. and in the end Mir Path ’Ali Khan w'as made governor of Sind on 
promising tribute. This \vas in 1786. Three years later he threw off 
ins allcpance and Sind was independent when Taimur died in 1793. 
Afghanistan then consisted of the principalities of Kashmir, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Kabul, Balkh, Kulu, Kandahar, Multan, .and Herat. 
Kalat, Baloclustan, and Persian Khorassan acknowledged overlord- 
ship, and there was still a claim on Sind though, as has| been said, 
tribute had not been paid for some years. 

As Taimur left riventy-threc sons there was ample scope for am- 
bition; especially as they were bom of many different mothers and 
divided, therefore, into corresponding groups. Nearly all the mothers 
were Afghans, but three princes’ were by a great-granddaughter of 
Nadir Shah, and t^vo were by a Moghul princess whom Taimur Jiad 
married. Several of the sons were governors of provinces; Huma>Tjn 
Mirza was at Kandahar, and Mahmud Mirza, the second son, who 
supported his cider brother, was at Herat. Abbas Mirza, the fourth, 
was at Peshawar, and seemed the most popular candidate for the 
Uironc. Zaman Mirza, the fiflh, who actually secured it, had on his 
side Pa>’a.ndah Khan, the chief of the Barakzais. Shuja-ul-Mulk was 
at Ghazni, and Kohan Dil was in Kashmir. But the outstanding factor 
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in the situation was the influence of Payandah Klian, because to him 
and to the Barakzais the people looked to maintain their privileges 
as against their kings. When, therefore, he pronounced for Zaman 
Mirza he drew tvith him the chief Alghan families and, what was not 
to be Gcpected, the mercenary Krzilbashis of Kabul, and decided the 
preliminary election. 

Zaman Shah had constant difficulties in the Panjab east of the 
Indus, although he placed lAhore under Ranjit Singh, formally, 
in 1799; but whenever he came down to Peshawar trouble broke out 
in Afghanistan, most of it of his own making. He had chosen his 
wazir badly and the result was the long and tragic conflict between 
the Durani chiefs, and of them principally the Barakzais and the 
royal house or Sadozais, which continued for the next half century. 

Payandah Khan, the head of the Barakzais, took part in a con- 
spiracy in favour of Shuja-ul-Mulk, Zaman’s brother, and with other 
■ important men Vas executed in 1799. This was the period of Zaman 
Shah’s glory when his descent upon India, improbable as it seems 

• now, was considered as a national peril by the English authorities. 
Indeed it was to prevent any such movement that they turned 
anxiously towards Persia, knowing that the Rohillas had invited 
Zaman Shah to come in 1796 and fearing combinations of the Indian 
Muhammadans in his favour. Zaman Shall had, however, work 
enough at home. The Barakzai brothers, the sons of Payandah Khati, 
were no less than twenty-one in number and the eldest, Path Klian — ' 
the kingmaker — fled into Khorassan, joined Prince Mahmud Ivlirza 
there and persuaded him to revolt. The result was that Zaman Shah, 
who was troubled with risings in Peshawar and Kashmir at the same 
time, was overthrown and blinded. He fled to Herat and later to 
India where he lived, a striking and pathetic figure, for many years. 

Mahmud Shah who thus became the .monarch of Afghanistan 
(1800) soon sank into ease and indifference, forgetting that the 
throne was easier to get than to keep. He sent his son Kamran Mirza 
to take Peshawar from Shuja Mirza, whom Zaman Shah had made 
governor, and who had now proclaimed himself king. In i8qi Shuja 
Mirza was defeated by Path Khan when marching on Kabul, and 
thus Mahmud secured Peshawar, though he had the mortification of 

* knowing that it was only by the of the all-powerful Barakzai that 

he remained on the throne at all. A revolt of the Ghilzais, a tur- 
bulsnt tribe, was suppressed in 1801. But a peaceful prince could 
never hold Afghanistan, and the Kizilbashis on whom Mahmud 
relied were unpopular as Shias;'the annexation of Khorassan by the 
Persians in 1802 weakened him; and in 1803 Shuja Mirza defeated 
his army and secured the throne. 

Shah Shuja was merciful and yet always unpopular. He loved 
pomp, and throughout the course of his long life,' which cost the 
English so dear, he showed himself singularly incapable either of 
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understanding his own people or of attaching them to him. His great 
difficulty, that of every Afghan monarch, was with the powerful 
chieftains. He made the mistake of pardoning \vithout trusting the 
great Barakzai, Path Khan, with the result that Path Khan stirred 
up Prince Kaysar, son of Zaman Shah, who had been made governor 
of Kandahar, but who was easily persuaded to try for more. This 
revolt wss crushed u’ith some difficulty, Prince Ktiysar being forgiven 
and Path Khan flying to Kamran Mifza, the resdess son of Mahmud, 
at Herat. And tliough Sind w’as reduced to obedience in 1805, new 
revolts followed, Dost Muhammad Khan, afterwards so famous, 
aiding his brother Fath Khan and appearing for die first time 
prominendy. Things, however, looked a Utde brighter in 1 808, though 
there was no hope of recovering the southern provinces ; the Barakzais 
bad been checked if not conquered. 

Up to the day of the Treaty of Tilsit the attention of the English 
in India had had perforce to be concentrated on thc‘'Marathas, and' 
it was not till the early months of 1818 that the power of the con- 
federacy was broken by Lord Hastings. But the direction that things 
were taking was well understood and the people of Sind as well as 
the Sikhs were aware that they would both sooner or later come under 
British rule unless they made a very strong attempt to prevent it. 
This steady policy of concentration and annexation was interrupted, 
but not for long, by the course of western events. The Persians were 
not really strong enough to threaten India, but memories are long 
in the East; Nadir Shah had been murdered in 1747, but a movement 
eastivard might restore some of the territory that had been lost since 
his day. In 1799 Lord Wellesley sent M^colm, one. of the ablest 
men of his time, to Fath 'AU Shah who had been on the throne at 
Teheran for about a-year; and Malcolm arranged the tivo famous 
treaties signed on 28 January, i8oi.* Tlie first was commercial and 
provided for the establisliment of factories in Persia; it also spoke of 
the cession of islands in tJic Persian Gulf to tJjc East India Company. 
Tlic second ivas political, and was directed against the aggressions 
of Afghanistan and the extension of French influence in Persia. But 
events ivcrc more poivcrful than treaties. Georgia was annexed by ‘ 
Russia in iBoi, and (he proclamations of titc Russians indicated 
further advances. The Persians suflered heavily in Armenia in 1804, * 
and the shah appealed to the French for help in 1805, as England 
and Russia were for the moment on tlic same side. Hence we*get 
French mnucncc and French officers in Teheran. Very little resulted 
of a positive kind, for tlic Treaty of Tilsit in 1807 changed the whole 
position and France and Russia were now in alliance. 

Tijc government of Bengal Jiad not cared much for Malcolm’s 
treaties, but its sense of tlic importance of the states on the frontier 
to the west had increased, especially as Afghanistan became more • 

' AitcbiKM, ep. til. xn, 38. 
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and piore distracted. Their policy >vas represented by a series of 
missions, tirose of Seton to Sind, Metcalfe to the Sikhs, Elphinstone 
to Afghanistan, and Malcolm once more to Persia. 

As Malcolm set out from Bombay Sir Harford Jones reached India 
on a mission from tAe court of St James’s to Teheran. Finding how 
things ^vere, he wisely waited till Malcolm had failed to oust the 
French and then started. He rvas more successful than his pre- 
decessor, reaching Teheran late in 1808 and satisfactorily combating 
French influence; helped no doubt by the fact that the Russians 
remained in Georgia, and by the certainty that if any expedition 
. came through Persia to India it would be Persia that" would suffer 
first. By the treaty of 12 March, 1809,* the shah promised that he 
Nvould not allow any European force whatsoever to pass through 
Persia towards either India or its ‘ports. If India were attacked by 
Afghanistan or any other power the shah would help, and if Persia 
were attacked By a European power the English ^vouId provide either 
troops or a subsidy and a loan of officers. The projected attack on the 
Island of Karrak — a foolish business — was disowned. From this time 
the relations with Persia were chiefly in the hands of the Foreign 
Office, The only treaty that needs notice in a brief summary is that 
of Teheran concluded in 1814 which, inter alia, in return for a promise 
of protection, bound the Persians to attack the Afghans if they invaded 
India.® 

Meanwhile the missions to the Sikhs and the Afghans had also set 
out. Elphinstone’s object was to try and get the help of the Aighans 
against the French, and if necessary against.the Persians, but action 
tvas to be limited to the occasion and no troops were to be promised. 
It came to very little and Elphinstone never got further than Pesha- 
war. A useless treaty against an imaginary Franco- Persian combina- 
tion was made on 17 June, 1809,* but by that time* Shah Shuja had 
trouble to face nearer home and the mission was hurriedly sent away. 

"While Shah Shuja lingered at Peshawar he sent his best army under 
Akram Khan into Kashmir where it was defeated. Tliis'was a fatal 
blow as news arrived that Mahmud Shah and Fath Khan had taken 
Kandahar. Shah Shuja was now defeated at Nimula near Gandam- 
mak (1809) and began his years of wandering intrigue. In 1812 he 
was a prisoner in Kashmir; later he was at Lahore, where Ranjit 
Singh took the great Durani diamond, the Koh 4 -nur, from 2 iim, and 
made various promises of help which he did not intend to fulfil. After 
more adventures and much journeying he reached Ludhiana in 
1816 and .there he remmned for the time under British protection. 

Mahmud Shah owed everything to the Barakzais and for^a time 
he left matters in the strong hand oFFath Khan, who in turn confided 
most of the governorships to his brothers, Herat only remaining in 

1 Aitchison, cil. JOI, 46. * Idem, p. 154. 

* Idem, XT, 336. 
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the hands of Firoz-ud-din, the brother of Mahmud Shah. His great 
helper no^v was his brother Dost Muhammad who, as tlic son of a 
Kizilbashi mother, ^vas until his talents became known but- little 
regarded by the Barakzais. Fath Khan asserted the Afghan supremacy 
over Sind and Balochistan. In alliance tvith Rrfnjit Singh he recon- 
quered Kashmir, which had rebelled, and made his brother Muhem- 
mad Azim the governor there. But when he tried to avoid paying 
the promised reward to the Sikhs, Eianjit Singh seized Attock and 
defeated a force under Dost Muhammad. 

Fath Khan, however, now entered on a disastrous undertaking. 
He resolved to lead an expedition to KJiorassan to clear out the. 
Persians there; hb real motive doubtless was to obtain possession of 
Herat. Dost Muhammad managed by a stratagem to get hold of the 
city, killed some ofits guards, and insulted the ladies of Firoz-ud-din’s 
harem. This roused die feelings of tlicir relatives to madness and 
Kamran Shah (son of Mahmud Shah) with the consdit of his father 
seized Fath Khan, blinded him and finally hacked him to pieces wdth 
savage cruelty. This was in 1818. Dost Muhammad, w-ho had fled 
to Kashnur, rabing an army wth the aid of Muhammad Azim Khan, 
marched against Kabul which was licld by Jahangir the son of 
Kamran Shah. Mahmud Shah fied to Ghazni, and Dost Muhammad 
obtained possession of the capital by the treachery of Atta Muham- 
mad, whom the Barakzais promptly blinded. Soon all the country 
was in Barakzai hands save Herat where were Shah Mahmud and 
Prince Kamran, tvho acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia. There 
Mahmud lived till 1 829 when he died and Was succeeded by Kamran, 
Thus fell the empire of tlic Sadozab. But at first the Barakzais 
■\vcre too much divided to assert any claim for themselves. Dost 
Muhammad put forward Sultan ’Ali of the royal line. Muhammad 
Azim Khan brought fonvard Shah Shuja and later Ay^'ab Khan, 
another son of Taimur Shah. The foreign situation was serious and 
after a short time Ranjit Singh acquired the right bank of the Indus 
and the lordship over Peshawar, of which Sultan Muhammad (one 
of Muhammad Azim’s brothers) was governor, and for which he 
paid tribute. The position at home seemed clearer, Muhammad Azim 
holding Kabul; Dost Muhammad, Ghazni; Pir Dil Khan, Kohan 
Dil Khan, and their brothers, Kandahar; Jabbar Khan, the Ghilzai 
country; and over all was the puppet king Ayyab Khan. But tliere 
were further struggles between the brolhen and wth Ranjit Singh, 
in the course of which Muhammad Azim Khan died broken-hearted 
in 1823 after Ranjit Singh’s victory at Nawshahra. The leading 
feature of these confused struggles was the gradual rise to power of 
Dost Muhammad. He drove hb brother, Sultan Muhammad, in 1826 
• back to Peshawar, secured Kabul, holding abo Ghazni and later 
Jallalabad. In considering the future policy of England in the matter 
\vc have to remember tiiat thb man, no worse if little better than his 
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contemporaries, had secured the throne by his own abilities; that 
Shah Shuja with all the advantages that descent could give had lost 
it; and that Dost Muhammad ruled (br the next t^vclye years with 
vigour and ability. He was strong enough to defeat with ease Shah 
Shuja’s attempt to recover the throne in 1834, and the struggles of 
that time rc%'calcd in Muhammad Akbar Kiian a soldier who was to 
prove of great help «to his father in years to come. He strengthened 
hipiself by crushing the Duraiti chieftains, and taking away their 
immumlics. But he had to suffer one result of the treachery of his 
brothers which had been so manifest in .the attempt of Shah Shuja. 
Peshawar was lost for ever to the Alghan state in 1834, and even the 
successful expedition of 1837, in which Dost Muhammad’s son won 
the battle of Jamrud (1 May), failed to retake it. 

Meanwhile Russia’s Eastern ambitions, shown by the annexation of 
Georgia in 1801, led to a war between Russia and Persia in i8ti, 
ending in the Tfeaty of GuUstan (1813). By this Russia gained very 
important additions to her territory on the shores of the Caspian on 
wVuch Persia ^v•as to keep no more armed vessels. Persia hoped by 
the aid of English officers to strengthen her army, and a certain 
number were lent for tlie purpose; England thought that by the 
Treaty of Teheran {1814) she had made Pereia into a buffer state 
for the defence of India. Neither rcstill was, however, attained. 

After the death of Alexander I, Shah Path ’Ali was driven by 
the fanatical excitement of his subjects to go to war again, and 
hostilities began afresh in 1826. The Persians were very unfortunate; 
they were defeated by the Russians at Elizabethpol and elsewhere, 
and Paskievich crossed the Araxes, secured Erivan and Tabriz, and 
forced the shah to conclude the humiliating Treaty of Turkomanchai 
in 1828. From this time Russian influence grew in Persia, while 
English influence declined. 

The strength of Russia received great addition in Europe by the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Adrianople. The opinion which regarded 
Russia as a danger to our Indian Empire found expression in much 
vague talk in England and the East; it is represented by the pamphlets 
(1829) of Sir De Lacy Evans, a man of restless and enquiring mind, 
which, however, secured at least one careful answer. Of similar 
tendency were the writings of Dr J. McNeill, after\vards m in is ter at 
Teheran. 

Lord William Bentinck left a valuable minute for Lord Auckland 
on the subject of Russia’s designs. At this time she w^ working 
through Penia which seemed easier than hcncif trving to reduce 
Khiva and Bokhara. In 1831 Abbas Mirza with (it >4*25 thought) 
Russian encouragement planned an expedition ataimt Khi’.'a, and 
'though this was abandoned for the moment he Khorassan 

by the end of 1832. The Hiiran Kith ponS’t ecrarions 

then taien up again, and in 1833 Mste-rad J&tz, joa of Abbas 
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to the efiect that Auckland entirclyapprovcd ofBurnes’ dcternunaUon* 
not to allow Dost Muhammad to play off any other po\ver against 
the British. 

But Bumcs could not get \’ery far. Dost Muhammad was anxious 
to recover Peshawar witli the aid of the Briti^, and this Auckland 
would not hear of; Bumcs could only ofTcr help in making peace. 
He said that he thought that Ranjit Singh inUnded to make some 
change in the amingemcnis for the control of the city ; that tliis change 
would be the work of Ranjit Singh and not of the British ; and that it 
\vouId probably take the form of Uic city being given over to Sultan 
Muhammad, Dost Muhammad’s brother, to be hdd under the control 
of the Siklis. But, as he frankly wrote, the Afghan king would as soon 
have Peshawar in tlie hands of the Sikhs as in those of his brother. 
^Vhat he wished was to -hold it himself even if he held it nominally 
by paying tribute under Lahore.^ The British, however, svcrc cer- 
tainly not going to support Dost Muhammad as agaiAst Ranjit Singh, 
and the importance of tliis attitude when a Russian agent arrived in 
December, 1837, can readily be realised. \Vc must not forget Bumcs’ 
opinion expressed in his letter of 26 January, 1838, that Dost Mu- 
hammad was merely acting on the defensive, and tliat his views 
deserved serious consideration. The whole letter is full of >vise 
foresight.® There w'as another matter. Mr Moriarty has suggested 
that it W'as as a countentroke to Russian activity in Teheran that 
Auckland sent Bumes to Kabul*, and on his way Bumes had ^^Tittcn 
to the British minister in Persia to the effect that he w'ould try and 
stop the intrigues between the Kandahar chieftains and the Russians; 
he soon found it necessary to threaten Koban Dil Khan on the 
subject. Here he had the support of Dost Muhammad, who really 
would have preferred the British alliance to any other. Burnes showed 
this in his letter of 23 December, 1837.* 

As Kohan Dil Khan altered his attitude and grew' alraid of the 
Persians Bumes hoped for a more friendly relation. So he wrote and 
offered British help, to the extent of money at least, in case of attack 
by the Persians, Avho were now, it must be remembered, besieging 
Herat. Dost hluhammad was in a difficult position \vith regard to 
Herat. The blood feud prevented his going to the rescue of Kamran, 
who on the other hand talked of recovering Afghanistan if he 
were successful. The Persians, too, made no secret of regarding 
Herat as the first step towards the acquisition of the domain of 
Nadir Shah. Bumes also smd that in case of need he would 
go with Dost Muhammad to the rescue of Kandahar, and he sent 
over Lieutenant Leech Avho had accompanied him about the end of 
December, 1837. 

To all this Auckland could not agree, and Macnaghten, . on 

I ParhamenlaTy Paptrs, 1859 (a), xxv, 43. * Idrm, p. 130. 

* Cam. Hist. For. Pol. u, 204. * Farlusmtntary Paprrt, 1859 (a), xxv, 99. 
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BURNES*S FAILURE 

*20 January, 1838, told Bumes so.^ He was to get out of his difficult 
position in the best way he could, and if necessary, he was to tell the 
chiefs that he had exceeded his instructions; and Colvin’s letter of the 
following day explains the position. 

In the end it is said that Auckland thought that Burnes was right, 
and Hobhouse, it would appear from one of his letters^ thought the 
same. But the result^of the policy of the government of India was to 
alienate all parties in Afghanistan. Dost Muhammad said that if 
Sultan Muhammad held Peshawar it meant his own ruin, for he 
knew that the latter was trying to arrange a combination with Shah 
Shuja and the Kandahar chiefs against him. A proposal that was 
put forward ^vith the amir’s consent that there should be joint rule 
on the part of the amir and Sultan Muhammad over Peshawar was 
rejected. Peshawar must be left to the Sikhs. And all that Auckland 
had to offer in the way of restraining Ranjit Singh from attacking 
Afghanistan was regarded as worth little in exchange, as it was, for 
a request that Dost Muhammad would promise not to connect 
himsdf with any other state. On 5 March, 1838, a list of demands 
from the amir including a promise to protect Kabul and Kandahar 
from Persia, the surrender of Peshawar by Ranjit Singh, and the 
protection by the British Government of those who might return 
there, supposing it were restored to Sultan Muhammad Khan, was 
declined by Bumes, and after furAer fruitless talk Bumes 1 ^ on- 
a6 April, 1838.* This threw the ainir into closer relations with the 
Russians with whom the Kandahar brothers had agreed on terms 
assuring them Ghorian as well as Herat. The Russian envoy even 
hoped to open negotiations with Ranjit Singh. But Dost Muhammad 
was far from satisfied. 

For the moment things looked gloomy, for McNeill had lound the 
Russian agent, Simonich, too strong for him, and had not been able 
to prevent or stop the siege ofHerat. Muhammad Shah’s expedition 
had started with the approval of the sirdars of Kandahar, and many 
of the people of Herat, being Shiahs like the Persians, might have 
welcomed a change of masters on religious grounds. The ruler, 
Kamran Shah, was the last of the Sadozai princes to retain a throne; 
but he was old and degraded, and the power ivas in the hands of the 
wazir, Yar Muhammad Khan, one of the vilest wretches in Asia. In 
the summer of 1837, then, the forces of the state had to hurry back 
fron} Sistan because it was reported that, far from helping in the 
conquest of Kandahar and Kabul for the Sadozais, the Persians were 
going to begin by taking Herat for themselves. Ghorian fell into 
their hands on 15 November, 1837, ^d on the 2’3rd of the 'same 
month the famous siege of Herat began. 

Eldred Pottinger, who had been sent by his uncle, the well-knoivn 
resident in Sind, was in the city, and by bis energetic assistance the 

* i859X2),xxv, i2f. * For Auckland’s account see iVflJJ.p.ags/jy. 
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defence was maintained for many months. McNeill, the English 
envoy, reached the camp on 6 April, 1838, and said that this war was a 
violation of the treaty between England and Persia. His mediadon 
proved useless and the promises from Russia and Kandahar raised 
the Persian hopes. McNeill’s influence declined, and Herat was all 
but taken on 24 June. Meanwhile, on 1 9 June, a Bridsh naval force 
appeared before Karrak in the Persian Gulf andjanded troops there. 
McNeill at once sent word to the sh^h that the occupation of Herat 
by the Persians would be considered as a hostile act by the English. 
Colonel Stoddart, who arrived in the Persian camp on r i August, 
1838, bore the message, and the siege was raised, and by 9 September 
the Persian army was on its march westward. The Russian agents 
had encouraged the shah in this undertaking, but they were duly 
diso^vncd, and one of them committed suicide when he reached 
St Petersburg. On 20 October, 1838, Count Nesselrode in’a dispatch 
to Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian ambassador in London, dealt 
with the Persian question and the English apprehensions as to the 
part Russia ^vas playing in the matter.' And Palmerston sent a very 
characteristic dispatch to him on 20 December, 1838,® follou^ed by 
a note on the whole question, to be presented to Nesselrode by Lord 
Clarendon. It has been urged with some force that it was rather 
difRcult for England to claim the monopoly of intrigue in Central Asia. 

' In India there was general unrest. Auckland was worried; he 
grumbled that he had to manage' aflairs which ranged from Canton 
to Suez, and though he was a man of peace he made the unfortunate 
choice of a strong forward policy. How much the fault lay with 
Macnaghten, Torrens and Colvin, whom he chiefly relied upon, will 
probably never be settled, but he slowly came to a decision. Though 
in 1O37 he had written to Metcalfe that he had not a thought of 
interfering between the Afghans and the Sikhs, by 12 May, 1838, he 
had come to hold very different views. If Persia should succeed before 
Herat and advance upon Eastern Afghanistan he thought that there 
would be three possible courses open to him;® 

The fint to confine our defensive measures to the line of the Indus, and fo leave 
Afghanistan to its fate; U»e second to attempt to save Afghanistan by granting 
succour to the existing chiefshin of Caubul and Candahar; the third to permit 
or to encourage tlie advance of Kanjit Singh’s armies upon C^ubal, under counsel 
and restriction, and as subsidiary to Ws advance to oraanisc an expedition headed 
by Sh.\h Shooja,suchas I havcabovcexplained.Tljc first course would be absolute 
defeat, and would leave a free opening to Russia and Penian intrigue upon our 
frontiers. Thc_ second would be only to give power to tiiosc who feel grt-atcr 
animosity against the Sikhs, than they do against the Persians, and svho would 
probably me aiplnst the former the means placed at their dbposal ; and the third, 
course; which. in the event of the successful resistance of Herat would appear to 
be most expedient, \sould, if the State were to fall into the hands of the Persians, 
liavc )el more^ to recommend it, and I cannot hesitate to say that the inclination 

of my opinion js, for the reasons which will bcgalhered from this paper, vcrystrongly 

in fawurofit.... 

‘ r^IiarntTitsty 1039, xt, 501. • Jd/m, p. 51a. * Kaye, i, 330. 
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THE TRIPARTITE TREATY 

"With these views, as their dispatches of 24 October and 9 November, 
1838, show, the home authorities were in accord, and though there 
is litde enthusiasm in their letter of 27 October to the governor-general, 
they speak of the necessity of his recovering his influence. Tliree ‘da>’5 
later than the date of Auckland’s minute^ Macnaghten on proceeding 
to Lahore received instructions which suggested two alternative 
courses as possible. The one was that the Sikhs should advance on 
Kabul accompanied Dy British agents, whilst a demonstration should 
be made by a division of the British army occupying Shikarpur vsdth 
tlie Shah Shuja in their company; tlie British Government advancing 
him money and lending him officers. The other was that the maharaja 
should take his own course against Dost Muhammad, only using 
Shah Shuja if success seemed certain, and if Shah Shujawas agreeable. 
The govenior-general thought the former plan the more efficient, 
but the second the simpler, and on the whole the more expedient. 

There was a good deal of reconsideration, but in the end Ranjit 
Singh seems to have got the better of Macnaghten. He agreed to 
recognise the independence of the amirs of Sind, and withdrew his 
claim to Shikarpur on receiving a money compensation. Tlie inde- 
pendence oFHerat as a principle was also agreed to. But he clearly 
showed that as to Afghanistan he wished to act with the British 
Government and not independently. But while it seems clear that 
Auckland had never contemplated taking the leading part in the 
proceedings which were to follow, it is equ^y clear that Ranjit Singh 
gradually forced him to do so; thus die Sikh secured the greatest 
advantage from the bargain. We do not know all that Macnaghten 
did say, but he gave it to be understood that the English^ would in 
certain circumstances advance with their own troops in support of 
Shah Shuja. The point is a very delicate one, but it seems that 
Macnaghten told Ranjit Singh, not that if Ranjit Singh would not 
co-operate with Shah Shuja the English would restore him them- 
selves, but that' they might find it necessaiy'^ to do so. This brought 
Ranjit Singh round, and when he ceased to press for Jallalabad, 
which he did not really want, the way was open for the famous 
“Tripartite Treaty”, signed by the maharaja on 26 June, 1838.® 
Tliis treaty^ which was a new and enlarged version of that made 
betNveen Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja in 1833, confirmed the 
maharaja in the possessions which he held on the banks of the Indus 
with^their dependencies, thus assuring to him Kashmir, Peshawar, 
Bannu, Dehra Ismail Khan, Debra Ghazi Khan, and Multan. No one 
was to cross the Indus or the Satlej witliout the maharaja’s permission. 
As to Shikarpur and the Sind territory lying on the right bank of the 
Indus, Shah Shuja would agree to what might be determined between 
the maharaja and the British. Should the maharaja require any of 
the shah’s troops to carry out the object of the treaty they were to 
’ 12 May, 1838. * AilchisoQ, o/i. ci(. vm, 154. 
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be sent, and in the same way Muhammadan troops were to be sent 
by the maharaja as far as Kabul. The shah was to ^ve up all claim 
on Sind, which was to belong to the amirs for ever, on such money 
payment being made by the amirs as should be decided by the British 
and handed over to the maharaja. Payment \nas to be made by the 
shah to the maharaja of t%vo laldis a year under the guarantee of the 
British Government in return for the assistance |umished. When the 
shah should have established his authority in Afghanistan he would 
not molest his nephew in Herat. TTie shah bound himself and his 
successors not to enter into any negotiations with any foreign state 
without the consent of the British and the Sikh governments. 

Such was the treaty. AucUand before signing it sent it to Shah 
Shuja at Ludhiana by the hands ofMacnaghten, Wade and-Mackeson, 
^vho arrived there on 15 July, 1838. The shah objected to various 
articles. He secured, ho^vever, various assurances from the British 
Government, and on 17 July, 1838, the mission lefa Ludhiana svith 
the signed treaty. 

Kaye has pointed out that there were three different ideas as to the 
projected invasion. Auckland originally wished it to be undertaken 
by the Sikhs, aided perhaps by some Afghan levies. Even in the 
ne^tiations \vith Shah Shuja the project only took the form of an 
alliance which the British guaranteed, Shah Shuja and the Sikhs 
each marching into the country his own way. And Shah Shuja 
evidently thought that he would take the leading part himself. But 
when the matter was finally deliberated at Simla, it was settled, 
possibly against the better judgment of Auckland, that the British 
sfiould do^the work. There was to be a great army employed and it 
was to be the force that would set Shah Shuja on the throne. Probably 
Macnaghten knew that the maharaja wished to do as little as possible 
in the matter; Auckland did not want to displease the maharaja. 
We do not know what Bumes advised. He joined Macnaghten at 
Lahore Avhen it was too late to oppose the policy of the treaty, and 
he certainly told Ranjit Singh that the restoration of Shah Shuja 
would be to his advantage. Hb real opinion is probably to be found 
in his well-known letter of 2 June, 1838: 

7f remains (o be reconsiefererf wfty we cannot act wifi Dost Afafiomed. He u a 
man of undoubted ability, and has at heart high opinions of the British nation; 
and if half you must do for others were done for him, and ofTcrs made which he 
could see conduced to his interests, he would abandon Persia and Russia tomorrow. 
It may be said thatthatopportuiuwbasbeen given to him; but I would rather discuss 
this in person with >ou, For I think there is much to be said for him. Government 
have admitted that at best he had but a choice of difficulties; and it should not be 
forgotten that v.e promised nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a great deal.* 

Anti on 22 July he wotc to his brother, I am not sorry to sec Dost 
Mahomed ousted by another hand than mine”. He was not -like 

* Paltamtitlary 1059 (a), xxv, 251. 
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Wade in favour of a turbulent A%hanistan where tribe constantly 
fought with tribe : 

"Divide tl imptra", he wrote, ‘*U a tenmori&ing creed at any_ time; and if the 
Aighans are united, we and they bid defiance to Penia, and instead of distant 
relations we have everydiing under our eye, and a steadily progressing influence 
all along the Indus.” 

Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in-chief, had given very sensible 
advice in 1837: • 

Every advance you might make beyond the Sutlej to the Westward in ow opinion 
adds to your military weakness. . ..If you want your Empire to expand, expand 
it over Oudh or over Gwalior, and the remains of the Mahratta Empire. Make 
yourselves completely sovereigns of all within your bounds. But let alone the far 
West. . ■ . 

The selection of Shah Shuja overlooked the claims of Kamran 
Shah and made it certain that if Afghanistan was to be a buffer state 
of any value we should have to hdp in reducing Herat also. And 
there were not wanting far-seeing critics who realised that active 
‘interference in Afghanistan must necessarily involve the taking of the 
Panjab, at all events on the death of Ranjit Singh if not earlier. 
However, the decision was taken; it was justified to the directors in 
the dispatch of 13 August; and orders were issued for the assembling 
of a great army to march upon Kandahar in the ensuing cold weather. 
AucHand’s frame of mind may be judged from his letter to Hobhouse 
of 23 August, 1838: 

I am semible that my tram-Indus arrangements are in many points open to 
objection but I bad no time to pause, there was no choice but between them and 
the more objectionable danger of remaining passive — and a friendly power Snd 
intimate connection in Afghanistan, a peactiul alliance tvith Lahore and an 
established influence in Sinde are objects for which some hazard may well be run.*> 

In the important letter of 13 August, 1838, Auckland gives a long 
and clear account of the negotiations with Ranjit Singh.^ « 

The army of the Indus, which was to. rendezvous at Kamal, u-as 
to consist of a brigade of artillery, a brigade of cavalr)*, and five 
brigades of infantry. It was to assemble under Sir Henrv' Fane trith 
whom were to serve many officers of great distinction. Anothc’anny 
under Sir John Keane was to proceed via Bombay aixf Sind. The 
shah’s army ^vas being raised at Ludhiana, and it w-ss m^ridly losing 
its importance. The Sikh force was to move by Peshav/ar^ Mac- 
naghten, an unfortunate choice, was the political cScer, and under 
him, not wholly to his o%vn satisfaction, was Bern-s, who nov.* went 
away to arrange for the passage of troops through for the main 
* army as well as that from Bombay was to go that vrzv. It ou"fct to 
be remembered that Macnaghten wished Portm^sr to'be appointed ‘ 
and only accepted the post himsdf under pressuik 

I Brit, Mus. Adi a*. 
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On I October, 183O, the governor-general issued from Simla a 
long manifesto dealing with Uic origin and causes of the \s’ar and the 
policy of the British Government in regard to the whole business. 
It a clever attempt to justify the action of the government, but 
it tvas open to serious criticism. Its greatest fahlt was that it made 
out no sort of case for attacking Dost Muhammad and did not do 
justice to the difficult position in which that rulcixwas placed. Perftet 
frankness would have been better, and Auckland seems to have felt 
this as he says to Hobhouse {13 October, 1838) in ^vriting about the 
manifesto: 

It will be for othen to judge of rny case and I trill say nothing of it exeqU that 
I could have made it stronger if I Md not had the fear of Dot^Tiing Street baorc 
my eyes, and thought it right to avoid any direct allusion to Russia. But I have 
no want of sufHcient grounds of quarrel with Persia, etc. ... * 

But however ill-advised Auckland may iiavc been, he was carrying 
out, in part at least, the wishes of the home aulhoritici. His letters to 
them (e.g. that to the Secret Committee in August, 1838) w'cre^ 
perfectly clear, and they evidently approved of what he was doingj 
not, however, without reflections and comments which have hardly 
perhaps received sufficient attention. Their letter of 10 May, 1838, 
was not quite decisive}* tlie dispatch quoted by Sir Auckland Colvin* 
of 24 October, 1838, sanctions indeed armed intervention but seems 
to see possibilides of avoiding it. Tlieir memorandum of 27 October, 
1838, where they lay down general conditions, ought to be carefully 
studied. There were many outspoken critics. Elphinstone and Sir 
Henry Willock pointed out the difficulties of distance and climate, 
and the unwisdom of employing Sikhs whom tlic Afghans hated and 
fc^cd, and then asked how, even if Shah Shuja got tlie throne, he 
could keep it. Hobhouse minuted on Willock’s letter that its details 
were founded on presumpdon and that he did not think much of it. 
The Duke of \Vellington, however, said that the consequences of the 
advance into Afghanistan svould be a “perennial march into that 
country”. The directors of the East India Company ^vould no doubt 
have been glad to have been out of the business,* but they, and most 
Englishmen who thought about the matter, looked at it as a question 
of Central Asian policy, and they were under an entirely false im- 
pression as to the power oFRussia and Persia to injure British interests 
in the East. It has. been said that Auckland’s council formally 
disclaimed responsibility for the manifesto, but the evidence against 
such a protest is strongly martialled by Sir Auckland Colvin,® and 
the probability seems to be that most of them agreed with him. - 
. A more serious point is that the siege of Herat was abandoned nearly 
a month before the manifesto appeared. Auckland did not know this 
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at the time, but when knowledge came, and one of the cliief 
reasons for the expedition had vanished, there was time to have 
abandoned it. This course strangely enough, considering what we 
know of his character, Auckland decided not to adopt, and by a pro- 
clamation (8 ISrovemi)er, 1838), in which the raising of the siege was 
announced, hededaredthathewould continue to prosecutewith vigour 

the measures which have been aonounced, with a view to the substitution of 
a friendly for a hostile power in the feastcm provinces of Afghanistan, and of the 
establishment of a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression against the 
North West Frontier. 

In the same sense on 9 February, 1839, writes to Hobhouse. 

Those at the India House were not without misgivings, but public 
opinion at home, and to some extent in India, was misled by the 
issue of the dishonest blue book in 1839, known as “the garbled 
dispatches”. Tjtis.gave an entirely false impression of the views of 
both Dost Muhammad and of Bumes. No defence worth considering 
has ever been offered of such an extraordinary performance.^ The 
naHneti with which Broughton condemns the “ rascality” of the Bumes 
family in trying to correct the impression made by the government’s 
o^vn action is almost as Incredible as his and Palmerston’s denials of 
garbling in the House of Commons. A revised edition of the letters 
was published in 1859, long after the exposure. 

By this time the great expedition was well under weigh. At the 
end of November, 1838, the army of the Indus was assembling at 
Firozpur ^vhere a meeting took place between the governor-general 
and Ranjit Singh. Owing to the retreat of the Persians the force 
was somewhat reduced, and Sir Henry Fane, who was old and ill, 
decided to retire from the command, his place being taken by Sir 
John Keane from Bombay. The Bengal column no^v consisted of some 
9500 men of all arms; Shah Shuja’s contingent numbered about 
6000; the Bombay column w^ould add another 5600. It had been 
decided for political reasons (Ranjit Singh did not wish it to 
traverse the Panjab) that the march of the force from Firozpur 
should be by way of Bahawalpur and Sind, the amirs not having 
been behaving .too well from Auckland’s point of view. Bumes, 

. as has been seen, had gone ahead, and it appears from his corre- 
spondence that it had been ^ready decided to annex Bukkur where 
the Indus ^vas to be crossed. The route then to be follo^ved %vas by 
Sliikarpur and Dadur to tlie fiolan Pass and so via Q,uetta to Kanda- 
har. A large money claim was also to be made upon the amirs, though 
this claim had been long abandoned ; and it must be remembered that 
a promise had been given tliat no notary stores should be conveyed 
along the Indus. But Auckland treated the situation as a new one, 

' Cf. C[abdll's minute, i j F ebruary, 1839 (Hobhouse MSS); Vemon Smith to hfelvill, 
13 April, 1839 (India Office); and Lonl firoughtoa to Fox Maule (Hobhouse MSS). Cf. 
Hansard, clxi, 38 jjy. 
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and threatened the amirs that scriom consequences would follow if 
they did not co-operate. This course of proceeding can hardly be- 
defended, and Colonel Pottingcr, the resident at Hyderabad, said 
that we were in the wrong, and that tiie communications with Persia 
alleged on the part of one of the amirs hardl/ justified our action. 
Bumes secured unwilling co-operation in Upper Sind, but the Talpur 
amirs were very reasonably alarmed at the rcstorrtion of Shah Shuja, 
and at the passage of troops through their territory, largely at their 
expense. 

However, the great force managed to enter Sind on 14 January, 
1839. Burnes had obtained Bukkur, and thus the passage of tlic Indus, 
for as long as was necessary. And meanwhile Keane had landed at 
Vikkur at the end of November, and after long delays was marching 
up the bank of the Indus; his men grumbling that they were treated 
as though they were in an enemy’s country. Further delay occurred 
wliile the question of tlieatti tude of the amirs was sc tdefi at Hyderabad, 
and the Bengal column could not advance because Sir Willoughby 
Cotton came do\vn the Indus with unnecessary reinforcements for 
Sir John Keane. Macnaglucn, who was with Shah Shuja, was much 
annoyed and naturally asked as Fcbniary advanced what was to 
become of the expedition when it got to Afghanistan. However, tlic 
amirs gave way, Cotton returned on 20 February, and four days later 
the march to Kandahar began; without, however, the shah’s con- 
tingent, which remained beliind for lack' of transport. 

In spite of great difiiculUes as to provisions and much loss of 
transport, Sir Willoughby Cotton pushed on at a fair pace. On 
16 March he entered the Bolan Pass and on Uie 26th after consider- 
able suffering his force readied Quetta. Rations had to be reduced, 
and Burnes was sent off to the khan of Kalat who signed a treaty in 
return for a subsidy, promised help in the way of supplies and trans- 
port, recognised Shah Shuja, and gave Bumes plenty of good advice 
which came too late to be of any practical use. 

Keane, the shah, and the Bombay army were moving through Sind 
under great difficulties. The advance of the columns had caused great 
dissatisfaction and the Balochis complained bitterly of the damage to 
their crops. By 4 April the force was near Quetta. From Cotton they 
heard nothing but the most dismal forebodings, as well they might, 
for his men were on quarter rations, and he saw, what Macnaghten 
refused to see, that Shah Shuja was not likely to be popular amongst 
his own people. On 6 April, 1839, Sir John Keane took over the 
command of the expedition at Quetta and wisely decided to push on 
the next day. Macnaghten thought that we ought to punish the khan 
of Kalat by annexing Shal, Mastung and Kachhi to Shall Shuja’s 
dominions; his letter is almost comic in its fury: 

The Khan of Khelat is our implacable enemy, and Sir John Keane is burning 
with revenge. There never was such treatment inflicted on human beings as we 
have been subjected to on our progress through the Khan’s country. 
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Meanwhile the Barakzai sardars in Kandahar were, giving up the 
game. When the expedition with the shah at its head entered 
Afghan territory' they fled from tlic city, and the money Macnaghten 
expended did the rest. On 25 April, 1839, Shah Shuja entered 
Kandahar. In a lefier, ivriltcn a month later {25 May, 1839) to 
.Hobhouse, Auckland describes the scene and rcvicu’s the situation 
from a defensive p<^nt of Niew.* 

Once in Kandahar the tasV, of the British was but commenced. 
Sijah Shuja was not popular, and lus character was not such as to 
win men to his side. The Afghans displayed curiosity but little more, 
and the fact that their new ruler came in with English aid, and 
obviously under English control, prevented them from regarding his 
arrival even as a party, much less as a national, triumph. The 
Barakzai sardars were far away across the Helmund, but, as Dost 
Muhammad had yet to be conquered^ Shah Shuja did his b^t to 
conciliate tlie Durani leadcre who might be expected to give him 
their support. Dost Muhammad, seeing that the army paused in 
Kandahar, thought it was going against Herat, and therefore sent 
his son Akbar W\an against Shah Shuja's son Taimur, who was 
advancing with Captain Wade by way of Jallalabad. Things were in 
a bad way certainly at Herat, where Eldrcd Pottingcr ^vas continually 
obstructed and even insulted by the adherents of Yar Muhammad 
Wazir. But for the moment Macnaghten liad no idea of doing more 
than send a mission to Sliah Kamran, and Major Todd left Kandahar 
on that errand on q i June, 1839, reaching Herat about a montli later. 

On 27 June, 1839, the army, considerably tliinned by sickness and 
other misadventures, set out for Ghazni which Nvas reached on 2 1 July. 
The heavy guns had strangely enough been left behind but, seemingly 
by treachery, a weak point was discovered, the Kabul gate was blown 
up, and the fortress hith^to regarded as invulnerable was taken by 
storm. It was a notable feat and the names of Dennie, Thomson, 
Durand, Macleod, and Peat will live in connection with it. * Sale was 
cut down in the great struggle at the gate but managed to escape with 
bis life. Haidar Khan, the son of Dost Muhammad, who was in 
command of the fortress, was captured, and the amir’s brother, the * 
Nawab Jabbar Khan, then came to try and make terms. A remark 
he made might well serv’e as a commentary on the tragedy that ^^•as 
to follow: . . 

“If”, he said, “Shah Shuja is realty a king, and come to the fcii^om cf bis 
ancestors, what 13 the use of your army and name? You haw brought him bv- 
your money and artm into Afghanistan, leave him now with us Afchara. and let 
him rule us if he can.” ... o » ••-i 


Negotiation.was fruitless and Dost Muhammad marched out to meet 
the invaders. Finding, however, that he could not rely upon liis 
troops, after a last despairing and not ignoble appeal, he rode av\-av- 
■ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 


> H. M. 
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from Arghandab to llic country* near the Hindu Kush. Tins was on 
0 Augxtst, 1839; 6n the 7lh Shah Shuja entered the capital, and the 
Barakzai monarchy for the time had perished. Tlic arri\'al on 
3 ScptcmhcrorPrinccTaimiirand the Sikh contingent who had come 
through the Khaibar seemed to complete the trhimph. Those chiefly 
concerned were duly rewarded, Auckland being made an carl, 
Sir John Keane a baron, and Macnaghten a baronet; these amongst 
others. Bumes who had already been knightcu was annoyed that 
no further honour came to him, ana it look all Auckland’s tact to 
comfort him. 

Auckland’s minute of 20 August, 1839, made it certain that a 
considerable force was to be left in Afghanistan, and what was finally 
decided upon was larger than what liad at first been thought suffi- 
cient. It had become abundantly clear that though the Afghanistan 
to which Shah Shuja returned ss'as much smaller than that over wduch 
his father had ruled, it was larger than he could manage unaided. 
So though the Bombay column left on 18 September, nearly all the 
Bengal troops under Sir Willoughby Cotton remained. Keane 
rctunicd with those of the Bengal force who were not required, Tlic 
main garrisons were at Kabul, Jall.alabad, Ghazni and Kandahar, 
but the forces w'crc (00 widely scattered. A detachment followed 
Dost Muhammad, and occupied Bami>‘an in the hope of Ins appearing 
there. 

Tlie country w.as distracted, the ministers were worthless, and the 
native army wliich was to support the throne and to whicli Auckland 
looked with almost pathetic liopc and eagerness proved equally 
unsatisfactory. So that a double system of government, Afghan and 
English, was inevitable. Tlic natural result, tlic only possible result, 
was constant sporadic insunrcction,or looting that might become such, 
at any turn of events. The road to India through the Khaibar was 
never safe, and communication that way svas only kept up by force 
and briber)’. Kalat was taken by General WilJshire on 13 November, 
1839, as he was marching home, because the English terms were not 
accepted. Thekhan himself, Mihrab, was killed and thenew khan, Shah 
• Naw’az, who was set up in his place was anything but popular, the less 
so as the provinces of Shal, Mastung and Kachhi were now handed 
o%'er to Afghanistan. It may be doubted whether these proceedings 
were ^vise, and it seems certain that (hey were unjust. 

The news nosv began to filter through of a Russian expedition under 
General PerofFsky from Orenburg into Central Asia and particularly 
against Khiva. The provocation was the slave trade in Russian 
subjects which, there, as at Herat, was actively carried on and had 
been so for over a hundred years; Ais and the constant plundering of 
caravans. If proof were needed of tlic general ncrv’ousness as .to‘ 
Russia, it could be found in a letter from Bumes written in November, 
1839. He writes: “Ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiers and 
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'those of Russia ^viU touch— that is, tlic states dependent upon either 
of us will — and that is the same tiling”. Kaye has shown the diffi- 
culties of this winter — the Russian scare; trouble at Herat; trouble 
wth the Uzbegs; trouble in Bokhara where Colonel Stoddart, the 
Resident, had been imprisoned under the most humiliating conditions, 
and where Dost Muhammad had notv found at once a refuge and 
a prison; troubles ij Kandahar, in Kohistan, and at Kalat; trouble 
tvith the Siidis who were ceaselessly intriguing tvith the disturbing 
elements in Afghanistan. The tendency in all such cases is to t^ and 
crush the symptoms rather than eradicate the causes of the mischief. 
The English officials thought only of expeditions, and Macnaghten 
planned one to the Hindu Kush. It is only fair to Auckland to say 
that he consistently resisted all such proposals, and a letter ^vritten 
by him to Macnaghten on 22 hlarch, 1840, sho\vs what his views 
were;^ there are others of the same nature. 

The wisdom fif his atdtude was shown when, about the middle of 
March, 1840, the failure of the Russian expedition was announced. 
Auckland had made proper preparations, and he was far. from being 
blind to the seriousness of the situation, had Russia obtained a hold on 
Khiva and still more on Bokhara. But it must be recalled that the 
difficulties of the Afghan position had been increased rather than 
diminished by the death of Ranjit Singh (27 June, 1839) and the 
confusion in the Lahore state which followed it. The matter is alluded 
to by Lord Auckland in a letter of ii May, 1840, to Hobhouse.* It 
was even suggested that various Sikh magnates ^vere engaged in 
treasonable intrigues with various rebels in Afghanistan, and there 
is no doubt that the Khalsa and the heir to the throne, Nao Nihal 
Singh, were strongly opposed to the passage of British troops through 
the Panjab, at which, considering the language of Macnaghten, one 
can hardly be surprised. Colvin had written to William Buttenvorth 
Bayley on 23 January, 1840: 

There never was a'time when the Sikh Durbar was more dependent upon us 
than at present. They arc conscious of their many dissensions and real weakness 
and are, I imagine, surprised and in some measure distrustful at our self-denial 
in taking no advantage of them. A serious quarrel with us at the present time on 
the part of the Sikhs I look upon as an impossible thing.* 

With this may be compared his letter to Macnaghten on the following 
13 June, which is impressive in its seriousness. There was soon to be 
plenty of proof of the correctness of Colvin’s suspicions. 

The position at Herat was what might have been expected. Major 
Todd and his associates did their best to put down the slave trade 
there, and Captain Abbot was sent to Khiva with the same end in 
vie^v. The latter arranged a treaty which was disavowed, but his 
successor. Captain Shakespeare, managed to get 400 Russian slaves 

^ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 37698, f. 89, verso. 

* Idem, 37699, f. 76, verso. 
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set free. 'Much money was advanced to the ruler of Herat, but he ' 
was far from loyal, and Macnaghten would have annexed the little 
state to Afghanistan had Auckland, who was supported by the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Jasper NicoUs, agreed. Major Todd we learn 
afterwards came round to the same view. « 

The Ghilzais gave constant trouble; their chiefs had taken refuge 
during the winter of 1839 in Peshawar, but, whe^ the warm weather 
came, they were in arms again between Kandahar and Kabul, and 
took a good deal of repressing. There was failure in Kalat, which, 
the same summer, was recaptured by Nasir Khan, the son of the chief 
who fell when the British took the place. And when later he was driven 
out he was not conquered. Quetta was besieged; and every>vhere 
there were indications that Shall Shuja inspired no sort of fear or 
respect. Yet strangely enough Macnaghten ^v^ote to Colvin : “ I have 
nothing more to sayabout His Majcst>'’s character than I have already 
said. I believe him to be the best and ablest man in 4 iis Kingdom”. 
Auckland in one of his letters to Hobhousc, when speaking of the sup- 
pressionof the Ghilzais, throws a little light on tlie causes of the trouble: 

But the business was ill and dkcreditably done. Blunders were made and harsh- 
nesses committed. Our officers quarrelled with, and os is too often the case 
counteracted, each other, and what as it appeared to me might have been a 
business of ease and gradousness, has been very much the reverse. 

Macnaghten could not prevail upon the Indian Government t& go 
to war with the Sikhs or to annex Herat, but he continued to dream 
of the further extension of British influence in Central Asia. In 
September, 1840, he sent Captain Arthur Conolly — something of a 
visionary but a very gallant one— on a mission to Khiva and Kokand. 
He subsequently proceeded to Bokhara where he and Colonel Stoddart 
were cruelly murdered. 

The brightest circumstance of this uncomfortable summer was the 
assurance given by Russia that there would be no further attack on 
Khiva. And equally important perhaps was the surrender of Dost 
Muhammad. In July, 1840, the Nawab Jabbar Khan gave himself 
up to the small force stationed at Bamiyan. Dost Muhammad, having 
escaped with some difficulty, had taken refuge with his old ally the 
wall of Khulum. He soon had a considerable force under him and 
drove back the British outposts, a most distressing feature of the 
business being the desertion to the enemy of some of the new national 
levies raised to support Shah Shuja. There was esadence, as Torrpns 
wrote to the Resident at Lahore on i October, that the Sikhs were not 
altogether neutral in the matter, and the government of India pro- 
mised considerable reinforcements as soon as possible. Macnaghten 
still thought the remedy to be a forward policy, and characterised 
as “drivelling” Auckland’s sensible suggestion that we could hardly 
expect co-operation from potentates whose territory we were always 
talking of annexing. ‘ - 
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On 18 September, 1840, however, Brigadier Dennie defeated the 
forces under Dost Muhammad and the wall of Khulum near Bamiyan, 
and though Dost Muhammad and his son, Afzal Khan, escaped, the 
wall came to terms on the 28th and promised not to give refuge or 
help to the ex-amir «r any member of his family. Dost Muhammad, 
therefore, fled to Kohistan, where he was followed by Sale and Bumes. 
Tiiere was some ha^d fighting in which Edward ConoUy, Lord and 
others were killed, but Dost Mqhammad, after winning an important 
if small success at Parwandurrah on 2 November, 1840, galloped to 
Kabul and gave himself up to Macnaghten. He was treated honour- 
ably and taken to India. . 

The few months that followed were r«tless. Macnaghten was still 
anxious for movement and for the break-up of the Tripartite Treaty, 
to which Auckland, though lie had Hobhouse against him, would 
not consent. As he once said to the chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, the country was one of clans and tribes, and there was war 
and lawlessness in one district whilst ‘there was peace and content- 
ment in another. The Ghilzais were seldom quiet, and the Duranis 
about Kandahar strongly resented taxation. Shah Shuja showed no 
signs of becoming either a capable or a popular ruler, and the cost 
of Afghanistan to the Indian Government was becoming unbearably 
great. Todd could no longer put up with the demands of Yar 
Muhammad at Herat and broke up the mission there in February! 
1841; but this could not draw Auckland into an attack upon the 
little state, though it produced a very bad impression both in India 
and in England. Expeditions quelled the Duranis and the Ghilzais, 
but only for a time. 

Thus the situation as 1841 wore on was criticaJ. No proper system 
of government had been established. The native army was unreliable 
and the only form of executive action, that of the tax-gatherer, 
increased the tension. The English were the only real authority and 
they practically retmned their hold by force and by the distribution 
of money amongst the chiefs. Macnaghten was now appointed 
governor of Bombay and Burnes was designated his successor. The 
forces were under the command of General Elphinstone, who in 
April, 1841, succeeded Cotton, and his appointment, made against 
his o^vn wishes, constitutes one of the most serious mistakes that 
Auckland committed. In a position requiring above all things 
activity and physical energy, w'as placed an elderly invalid, personally 
brave, but, as he himself stated, hardly able to ^valk. Nott, a man of 
wiU and resource, if of strong temper, would have been a better 
choice. But those who spoke of the dangers of the situation, like 
Brigadier Roberts, had no chance of promotion. There were no doubt 
many men in the various garrisons of talent as well as courage. All 
they required was capable leadings and that they never got. There 
was another mistake. The troops at Kabul had now been moved to 
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the ill-constructed and ill-fortified cantonments outside the city 
next to the mission compound but very badly placed; whilst the 
commissariat stores were placed separately and some distance away. 
It has always been maintained that the placing of the troops in this 
wretched position instead of in the Bala Hissar vras the chief cause of 
the subsequent disaster, and for that Cotton, and to some extent 
Macnaghten, must bear the blame. ^ 

As has been indicated one great djificulty was obviously finance. 
Afghanistan was going to cost at the lowest estimate a million 
and a quarter a year, and the views of the home authorities on the 
subject reached India early in 1841. They were beginning to feel 
that Shah Shuja was not worth the money he cost. It was decided 
in consequence that economics must be cficcied, and it was unwisely 
thought best to retrench the stipends paid to the various Afghan 
chiefs by which alone their adherence was secured. This misplaced 
economy produced its natural results. The Ghilzai chiefs left Kabul 
and took up their stand in the country near Jallalabad, plundering 
those who came by and entirely preventing regular communi- 
cation with India proper. Auckland seems to have understood what 
was happening better than Macnaghten, but he hoped for the best; 
he was misled and made the most of any trifling success. Sale, who 
was soon afienvards wounded, was directed to clear the passes; 
troops were hurried out, and Macnaghten hoped that Maegregor, 
who had been serving in the district near Jallalabad, would soon have 
the rising in hand. The disalTection was, however, spreading and 
Kohistan was be^ning to be disturbed. There was plenty of fighting 
before Sale reached Gandammak at the end of October, 1841, but 
by that time events of a far more important and tragic nature were 
preparing in the capital. 

It seems to have been known at Kabul that some sort of outbreak 
was conung, and warnings were given but not heeded; we must not 
press responsibility too far on that account, as wild rumours were sure 
to be running round the bazaar. Still it seems extraordinary that 
more should not have been known of a conspiracy which induded 
the heads of nearly all the important tribes in the country. The actual 
outbreak seems to have been premature as, had the conspirators 
waited a little, Macnaghten and a considerable body of troops would 
have left Kabul. On a November a revolt broke out in the native 
• quarter; and, in Bumes’ house in the dty, Alexander Bumes, his 
brother Charles, and William Broadfbot %vere murdered. The shah's 
tre^ury was looted and the guards killed. Shah Shuja sent a 
regiment of Hindustani soldiers to suppress the tumult, but they did 
nothing, and were %vdth difficulty brought into the Bala Hissar by 
Brigadier Shelton who had been sent by Elphinstone. The move- 
ment in force which might have restored order never came, and the 
question, as Kaye truly says, is; "How came it that an insurrectionary 
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movement, which might have been vanquished at t!ic outset by a 
handful of men, was suffered to grow into a great revolution? ’ The 
responsibility clearly seems to rest ivithMacnaghtcn and Elphinstone, 
who did not consider the outbreak as serious ^vhen they first heard 
of it, and took no proper steps to quell it. Even the next day but 
a trifling attempt was made and that ended in failure. Hurried 
messages were sent y? Sale and Nott for help, nnd the position became 
more serious than ever when ay the commissariat stores fell into the 
enemy’s hands. Day after day there w'as the same helpless story. 
Almost at once the general took the heart out of e\’ery'onc by suggesting 
the possibility of negotiation, and Macnaghten began to give and to 
promise money. By this time Muhammad Akbar Khan,, the son of 
Dost Muhammad, had reached Bamij’an on his way from Turkestan. 

Elphinstone was worse, far worse, than useless, and on 9 November, 
1841, he was persuaded to bring over Brigadier Shelton from the 
Bala Hissar to^ve him charge of the cantonment. But even then 
the general would not allow him to be independent; the two did not 
agree, and no improvement resulted. Trifling successes at a fearful 
cost in valuable lives— there were many brave men in the army of 
occupation — brought no relief, and even they ceased about 13 Novem- 
ber. On the 15th Poltingcr came in from Kohislan, bringing news 
of the loss of Charikar, the destruction of a Gurkha regiment, and 
the march of Kohlstanls to join the Kabul rebels. To add to this 
Macnaghten now learned that Sale had gone to Jallalabad. Some 
step had to be taken, so he \sTotc a formal letter on 1 8 November to 
the general recommending that they should hold out in the canton- 
ments as long as possible. He ^vas not in favour of a removal to tlie 
Bala Hissar, agreeing in this with Shelton. Both seem to have 
been wrong; for thougli the change would have been attended w-ith 
loss and danger, the same could be said of any course decided upon, 
and the move there would have been a better plan of action than the 
retreat to Jallalabad. On 23 November the Afghans won a victory, 
which Eyre thought decisive,' over a force sent out to hold the 
Bemaru hills, and it was evident from the conduct of the troops that 
they were losing heart. Hence on tlic 24th it was decided to try 
. negotiation. When, however, the Afghans demanded unconditional 
surrender the conference broke up. 

From 25 November, 1841, onwards ne'vs of these terrible events 
began to reach Auckland. He saw at once the real difficulty of the 
situation. On i December he wrote to the commander-in-chief: 

. It Is however l fear more likely that the national spirit has [been] generally 
roused and in this case the difficulty will not be one of fighting and gaining victories 
but of supplies, of movement, and of carriage.* 

He approved of the sending of reinforcements, but feared that they 
would be too late. Sale, he thought, >vould have to fight his way to ' 
* Kabul Insurrection, » Brit. Miis. Add. MSS, 3770G, f. 197. 
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Peshawar. In a letter of the 2nd he asked Anderson at Bombay how 
all this could have come about when he had received nothing but 
favourable reports; alluding, no doubt, to the letten, remarkable 
enough, which Macnaghten had written just before the outbreak. On 
4 December, when he knew of course of the deatii of Bumes, he ^vrote 
to Macnaghten: 

' And yet under the most favourable events I would haveVou share in the feeling 
whidi 13 growing strongly upon me — that tire maintenance of the position which 
we attempted to etablisn in Afghanistan is no longer to be looked to, and that 
after our experience of the last few weeks it must appear to be if not vain, yet upon 
every consideration of prudence far loo hazardous and too costly in money and 
in life for us to continue to wrestle against the universal opinion, national and 
religious, which has been so suddenly and so strongly brought in array against us. 
Ana it will be for you and for this government to consider in what manner all that 
belongs to India may be most immediately and most honourably svithdrawn from 
the country.* 

A bolder, even a wiser man would have struck a fiercer note, but 
Auckland seems to have come to a decision, perhaps one that ‘he 
aftenvards regretted, but to which he adhered in principle for the 
. few sad months which remained to him in India. On 8 December 
Colvin tvrote to Clerk that the policy of the government would be: 

in the event of a reverse at Kabul to maintain indeed a high tone, and to speak of 
plans of punishing the Afghan, but in reality to content ourselves with remaining 
in collected strength along the line of the Satlej and Indus.* 

Meanwhile Muhammad Akbar Khan had arrived in Kabul, and 
provided a recognised leader for the rebellious Afghans. He was a 
young man of daring and eneigy, but with all the tvild characteristics 
of his savage race. He saw tixat the easiest way to deal with the English 
was to starve them out, and that, as provisions became scarce, the 
rank and file would become demoralised. This trutli was equally 
dear to the besieged, and they realised, if there was to be a retreat, 
the sooner it began the better. On 8 December, 1841, it was decided 
to renew negotiations, and on the nth Macnaghten’s articles were 
drawn up and in the main accepted by tlxe Afghans. They provided 
for the complete evacuation of Afghanistan by the English. The troops 
were to leave as soon as possible and to be allow’cd to go in safety. . 
Shah Shuja was cither to remain on an allotvance or to go to India 
with the British troops, and as soon as the British troops reached 
Peshawar in safety Dost Muhammad arid all the other Afghans xvere 
to be allowed to return. When thb had been effected the family of 
Shah Shuja should be pcnnillcd to join him. Four British olBcere 
were to be left as hostages, and Afglian cliicfs were to accompany * 
the British army. Friendship was to be maintained between the 
Afghans and the English, and the Afghans were not to ally tlicmsclvcs 

* Hfii. tkliis. Add, ^tSS, 377^*^, f. 202, verso. 

• * Idm . 37707, C 14. 
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with any other foreign power mtbout the consent of the English. A 
resident shoiild be received in Kabul if the two nations so wished. 

It is perfectly obvious that the Afghans never dreamed of carrying, 
out these articles, but on behalf of Macnaghten it has been said that 
he was bound to maKe some such agreement because he realised that 
no sort of reliance could be placed on the milita^ forces. And this 
no doubt is true. B^it the further and more serious question remains 
as to how far the whole positisn of affairs was not due to his own 
previous folly, and to his want of prompt action when the revolt 
began. On the whole he was at least as much to blame as the soldiers, 
for whose leaders no excuse can be offered. Their plain duty, as 
Wellington told Greville, was to have attacked the rebels -in the city 
the moment they realised what was going on, and those who refused 
or neglected to give orders to that effect involved the many brave 
men who served under them, and who asked for nothing better than 
to die sword in'hand, in undeserved blame. 

The evacuation was to begin in three days, and those troops that 
were in the Bala Hissar left on the 13th, not without difficulty and 
humiliation. The forts round the cantonment were ceded, and now, 
amid every circumstance of discouragement and dishonour, the 
retreat towards Jallalabad must commence. While the force delayed 
the snow began to fall, and on 19 December the last chance of help 
vanished when it was known* that the force wliich had set out from 
Kandahar had returned there. The departure was ^ed for the 22nd. 
But useless, complicated, and not too honourable negotiations still 
continued, for Macnaghten never lost the hope, a vain one, of 
dividing the enemy. The result of this policy came on the 23rd 
^vhen he was murdered by Akbar Khan while at a conference. 
Shelton accidentally escaped the same fate; but Trevor was killed 
and othere present were taken prisoners. It does not seem that 
Akbar Khan meant at first to kill Macnaghten; but it is one more 
token of the envoy’s essential unfitness for the post he occupied that 
with his experience of the character of the Afghans he should have 
trusted them as he did. As-Bumes said, he was an excellent man, but 
quite out of place in Afghanistan. When at the end he descended to 
' a policy of intrigue, he follo^ved the course which has usually led to 
fmlure in the East. As to the murder, he must have kno^vn what a 
trifle a man’s life was in the eyes of an Afghan, and how many of 
those near at the moment were thirsting for the blood of every 
Englishman in thrir country. The event then, sv'hile a tribute to 
Macnaghten’s courage, cannot do anything to dear his memorv from 
the serious mistakes of which he had been guilty. On 24 December 
It was known for certain in the cantonments tbathc was dead and yet 
nothing was done. Fresh conditions were seat in, more aid more 
humi hating ; money, guns, ammunition, and hostage were demanded, 
and though Pottmger m vam protested, there seemed to be no depth 
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of humiliation to which the general would not descend. On i January, 
1842, the final treaty was ratified. EngKsh ladies were not to be left 
■as hostages; otherwise the Afghans liad all they wished. 

And now the march through the snow, looked forward to vdth 
dread, was to become a reality. On 6 January^the soldiers, refusing 
to wait any longer for the promised safeguard from the Afghan chiefs, 
marched out of the cantonments. Their leaders v'ould not fight, and 
they had todo theirbest at running away. Sixteen thousand men, brave 
men too, were to be sacrificed to the utter incapacity of their com- 
manding officers; already they had become a disorderly rabble. The 
sick and wounded were left behind in the Bala Hissar. 

Sale has been criticised for not coming, as ordered, to help Elphin- 
stone, and it is certainly difiicult to understand how anyone in his 
position could refuse to do so; but there seems no reason to doubt 
his statement that his brigade could not reach Kabul, and certain 
it is that with things as they were his force would hifVe been of little 
use. He probably could not realise that matters were in such a 
desperate condition. Hence he took what he thought was the wisest 
epurse, and fell back on Jallalabad which he surprised on 13 Novem- 
ber, 1841 , and where he prepared to hold out indefinitely. Broadfoot 
especially distinguished himselfin the laying out of the fortifications. 
On 9 January a message was received from Pottinger, who was now 
in political charge at Kabul, and Elphinstone, ordering the evacua- 
tion of the fortress, but Maegregor and Sale declined to obey. On 
the 13th as tlie men ^vere at work on the fortifications they saw a 
solitary horseman approaching along the Kabul road. It was Dr 
Brydon, almost the sole survivor of the army which had left Kabul. 

The exact composition of the force which had disappeared is known 
from Lady Sale’s journal : 

The advanced guard consisted of the 44th Qiaeens, 4th Irregular Horse, and 
Skinner’s Horse, two hone artillery sbe-TOunder guns, Sappers and minen moun- 
tain train, and die late Envoy’s escort. The main body included the sth and 37th 
Native Infantry, the latter in charge of the treasure; Anderson’s Horse, the Shah’s 
6fh Regiment, Ovo horse artillery six-pounder guns. The rearguard was composed 
of the 54th Native Infantry, 5th Cavalry, and two six-poimder horse artillery guns. 
The force consisted of about 4500 fighting men, and 12,000 followers.^ 

It left hurriedly without, as has been said, the Afghan escort, herein 
acting against the advice of friendly A%hans. The progress was slow, 
the suffering was intense, and pillage on the part of the Afghans began 
from the start. Soon too the semblance of order was abandoned and 
discipline vanished. The Afghan horsemen continued to hang upon 
the rear, taking what they could get hold of. It is significant that in 
two days only ten miles were covered. In the terrible pass of Khurd 
Kabul, which runs for five miles between high mountains, the 
attacks on the retreating force became more serious, and three 
thousand at least are said to have perished here. Akbar Khan appears 
* Cf. Eyre, XaiiJ /aiumetion, pp. 156-7. 
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to have been nnable to check thcGlubais who were mad \vith fanatical 
rage. The wives and wdows of officers and the married officers were 
now given into his charge, partly for protection, partly as hostages. 
But the murdcK continued and increased as the march was resumed, 
and on lo January hot more than a quarter of the force tvas left. 
Soon Elphinstone and Shelton were in the hands of Akbar Khan, and 
at Jagdallak, where^ere was a barrier, the final stage of the massacre 
began. Asmall number reached/ 3 andammak only to perish there, and 
of half a dozen who had pushed on to Fatehabad only Dr Brydon, 
as has been said, got to Jallalabad. It is computed tliat more died 
ftom cold than from the knives of the Afghans — but who can say? 
The prisoners who had been taken by the way numbered 120: men, 
women, and children. 

It is easy to gather from his correspondence that Auckland’s first 
feelings were those of utter astonishment. He had been entirely 
misled, and tha* fact prevented him at first from thinking that matters 
were as serious as they really were. But events told their own tale 
. and as the terrible details reached him he realised to the full the 
responsibility which attached to him personally. He seems to have 
' given way to despjur and at first only wished that one brigade .wiflt 
artillery, which was placed under Brigadier Wild, should be sent to 
Jallalabad. All that he desired now was to get out of Afghanistan 
as best he cotild. And as Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander-in-chief, 
had always been opposed to the Afghan occupation, and thought it 
dangerous to move more troops out of British India, he was not likely 
to want support in his views. Fortunately, however, the initiative was 
taken by men of determined character acting on their own responsi- 
bility. Troops were hurried up by Clerk, the agent at Peshawar, and 
Robertson, the lieutenant-governor of the North-West Provinces. 
Aiding them were men like Henry Lawrence, who knew what to do 
in a crisis; and on 4 January, 1842, the second brigade, just over 
3000 strong, crossed die Satlej on its way to Peshawar. And when 
later in the same month the command of the whole relief force was 
given to General Pollock, everyone felt that at last a step had been 
taken in the right direction. 

It is needless to follow Auckland’s varying thoughts as disaster 
followed disaster. The letter of 23 January, 1842, written by Colvin 
to his father before the fate of the Kabul army was known, illustrates 
the views of the official world of Calcutta. It shows at once extra- 
ordinary penetration and a corresponding lack of statesmanship, but 
its closing sentences in which he speaks of liis own position and 
prospects will ever be read >vith pride by the members of the great 
service of which he was so distinguished an ornament. 

At the end of the month of January came the definite news of the 
loss of the Kabul army and a proclamation couched in spirited 
language was at once issued. But Auckland, doubtful as ever and 
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anxious not to embarrass hb successor \slio was opposed to the Afghan 
war,^ had not really made up his mind. On 3 February he UTote to 
the commander-in-chief that Jallalabad might have to be abandoned, 
but that a strong force ought to be kept at Pcsiiawar.* On the same 
day on fresh information he spoke in an undcUded way of retiring 
to Firozpur. This confirmed what he said in his letter home of 
18 Februar)'.® Meanwhile Brigadier Wild had hi^rricd from Firozpur 
with four regiments of native infantry; guns he was supposed to 
get from the Sikhs through the political agent. When he got to 
Peshawar, however, at the end of December, 1841, he found the 
Siklis not at all disposed to lend guns, and what they had w'cre hardly 
\vorth borrowing. He managed to procure four very inferior guns 
on 3 January, but he had diniculiics about transport and very 
little ammunition. The Siklis under General Avitabile w’ould only 
promise at first to go as far as ’AU Masjid. The importance of holding 
this, the key to the Khaibar, w'as obvious, so, on i^Januar>’, 1842, 
half the brigade moved on there. When \Vild foUot>’cd on the igth 
with the rest, the Sikhs who were to hate accompanied him refused - 
to go ; and though he pushed on himself he was decisively beaten 
tvith die loss of a gun at the entrance to the pass. The net result was ‘ 
that on 24 Januar)' ’Ali Masjtd was given up and the four regiments 
fell back on Jamrud. All that could be done was to wait for tlie arrival 
of Pollock, who readied Peshawar on 5 February, and by that time 
so many of the troops were sick that an immediate advance could not 
be thought of. So all through Febniar)' and March, 1842, tlie brigades 
remained at Peshawar, and Pollock resisted evcr>' temptation to 
move, though Sale and Maegregor ^vished him to do so. ^Vc must 
not forget too that headquarters was strongly of opinion that any 
movement should only be designed to relieve the garrisons. 

At Jallalabad there was considerable anxiety. Sale knew that he 
could not help those in Kandahar and Ghazni, arid he fdt under no 
obligation to hdp Shah Shuja. And if Auckland, as seemed obdously 
Ae case, did not ^vish him to go to Kabul, it \vas not much use staying 
in Jallalabad, espedally as he w'as bound under the treaty, as Shah. 
Shuja reminded liim, to leave the country. There ^vas of course tlie 
question of the prisoners, but Sale fcnciv that tlieir position was not 
likely to be improved by the movement of a small force to rescue them. 
The heroic conduct of Broadfoot, backed by Havelock, prevented a 
surrender in February, 1842; and though an earthquake on the igtli 
of that montii did great damage to the fortifications, the garrison Avas 
not disheartened. Akbar Khan was close by, and on 1 1 March a 
successful sortie \s'as made. It was not, however, till 31 March, 1842, 
^vhen dragoons and horse artille^ had reached him, that Pollock 
began his famous march. His difficulties of transport were great, 

^ Law, India wJer Lord ElUnharou^, p. i. 

* Bril. Mus. Add. MSS, 37707, 17 145. 
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and, though he had secured at last some sort of co-operation frorn the 
Sikhs, it was not till 5 April that he advanced to attack the Khaibar. 
This was successfully managed. *AIi Masjid was abandoned fay the 
Afghans. Pollock, leaving the Sikhs to guard tlie pab,'weU or ill, 
pushed forward and mardied intojallalabad on tiie i6th. Mcanwliile 
Sale had on the 7th attacked and burnt Akbar Khan's camp and all 
danger for tlie moment was over. 

On 8 October, 1841, the post of governor-general of India in _ 
succession to Auckland was o^red to and accepted by I^rd Ellcn- 
borough. He had long been closely connected with Indian affairs, 
as he had been appointed president of the Board of Control in 1828. 

Lord Elienborough reached Calcutta on 28 February; 1842. His 
general policy as regards Afghanistan is indicated in the well-known 
dispatch of i5 March to the commander-in-chief. It has been the 
subject of much criticism, and yet it is difficult to see that he could 
have said anything better. Sir Henry Hardinge has recorded that 
he desired no stronger proof of Elienborough ’s ability and soundness 
of judgment than it afforded, and we can certainly add that it supplies 
extraordinary evidence of his rapid grasp of the essential features of 
the situation. After a brief historical review it continues: 

AH these drcunutances, followed as they have been by the xinlversal hostility of 
the whole people of Afghanistan, united at the present moment against us in a war 
which has assumed a religious, as well as national character, compel us to adopt 
the conclusion, that the possession of Afghanistan, could we/ecover It, svould he 
a source of wetness, rather than of strength, in resisting tlie invasion of any anny_ 

from the ^vest, and therefore, that the ground upon whian the policy of the advance' 

of oim troops to that country mainly rested, has altogether ceased to exist. 

After saying that the British can be no longer bound to support the 
cause of Shah Shuja it proceeds; 


Whatever course we may hereafter take, must rest solely tmon military considera- 
tions, and have, in the first instance, regard to the safety of the detached bodies of 
our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, at KbcIat-i-Ghilz)’e, and Candahar, to the 
security of our tioros now in the field from aU unnecessary risk, and finally, to the 
rc-cstablisbmcnt of our military reputation by the infliction of some signal and 
decisive blo%v upon the Afghara, wmch may make it appear to them, to our own 
'subjects and to our allies, that we have the power of inflicting punbhment upon 
those svho commit atrocities, and violate their faith, and that we withdraw ulti- 
mately fromAfgharustan,notfrom any deficiency ofmeans to maintain our position, 
but because we are satbfied that the King wc have set up, has not, as wc were ' 
erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation over which he has been placed. 

Very significant are the paragraphs of Lord Ellcnborough’s 
dispatch to which most attention has been directed. They run: 


^Ve are of opmion that it would be erroneous to suppose that a forward position 
in Upper Afghanistan would have the effect of controlling the Sikhs, or that a 
for%vard position above the passes of Lower Afghanistan would have the effect of 
controlling the Beloochees, and the Sindians, by the appearaca of confidence and 
strengtli. That which ^vm really, and will alone control the SiiJa, the BcJoochecs 
and the Smians, and aU the other naUons beyond and vriiHn the Indus, is the 
knowledge that we possess an army, perfect xo its equfpment, pcoeijed of aU the 
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means of movement, and so secure in its communications Mtli the country from 
whidi its supplies and its reinforcements arc drawn, as to be abfe at any time to 
act with vigour and cfTcct against any enemy. ‘ - 

' In war, reputation is strength; but reputation b lost by the rash exposure of the 
most gallant troops under circumsianco which render defeat more probable ■- 
vietoryi and a succession of reverses will dishearten an}Vsoldicrs, and most of all, 
those whose courage and devotion have been mainly the result of their confidence - 
that they were always led to certain success. Wc would, therefore, strongly impress 
upon the commanders of the forces employed in A^hanistjm and Sind Inc import- 
ance of incurring no unnecessary risk, and of bringing their troops^ into action 
under circumstances which may adoru fulf scope to the superiority they derive 
from their discipline. At tlic same time, wc arc aware that no great object can be 
accomplished without incurring some nsk; and wc should therefore coasidcr that 
the object of strilung a decisive blow at ilic Afglians, more especially if such blow 
could be struck in combination with measures for the relief of Ghuznec — a blow 
which might re-establish our military cliaracter beyond the Indus, and leave a 
deep impression of our power, and of the vigour with winch it would be applied 
to punish an atrocious enemy, — would be one for whicii nsk might be justifiably 
incurred, all due and possible precaution being taken to diminish such unnecessary 
risk, and to secure decisive success. ^ 

The commandeis of the forces in Upper and Lower Afghanistan will in all tlic 
operations they may design, beat in mind these general views and opinions of the- 
Government of India. They will, m the first instance, endeavour to relieve all the 
garruons in Afghanistan, which arc now surrounded by the enemy. TIic relief of 
these garrisons is a point deeply afTeciwg the nulitary character of the army, and 
deeply interesting to the feelings of thrir country; but to make a nub attempt to 
eifect such relief, in any ease, without a reasonable prospect of success, would be 
to afford no real aid to the brave men who are surrounded, and fniilicssiy tosaerificc ' 
other good soldiers, whose preservation is equally dear to the government they 
serve, To effect the release of the prisoners taken at Cabool is an object likewise 
deeply interesting: in point of feeling and of honour. That object can, probably, 
only be accompluhed by taking hostages from sudi part of the country as may be 
in, or may come into, our posscssion| and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Glmznee, it may possibly become a question in the event of Major- 
General Pollock's effecting a junction with Sir Robert Sale, whether the united 
force shall return to the country below the Kliybcr Pass, or take a forward position 
near Jellalabad, or even advance to Cabool.* 

The conditions of such further advance are then stated. This long 
extract (with which may be compared Lord Ellenborough’s memo- ■ 
randum to Queen Victoria of i8 March and his letter home of 
21 March, 1 842) is sufficiently complete to show Lord Ellenborough’s 
real meaning. What he obviously intended to convey was that, as . 
soon as it was possible safely to do 'so, everyone mtist retire from-- 
Afghanistan, that .before tliey did so some decisive blow must be 
^ struck if possible, and that those on the spot, subject to certain general 1 
conditions of caution, must make.Uie decision. How necessary' 
caution was is evident enough; even so well informed an officer as 
Major,RawUnson had suggested tliat Kandahar should be handed 
over to Shall Kamran and that we should give him our general ' 
support, thougJi the attitude of Persia was uncertain. 

On 6 April, 1842, the governor-general left Calcutta and no one 
can accuse him of want of activity. We must look at the situation 

* Cllcnborough MSS (P R.O.), 83. 

* Colchester, Indian AdmmslrafHn^larJSlentoreti^^, pp. 17 and 176. 
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Major-General PoUock which you may think necessary. His position is far from 
satisfactory, even during his operation; with an active enemy in Ins front and a 
large force of Sikhs in Ills rear he is placed almost in the fauces caudinac >f there 
should be treachery. Then this horrible climate, so much more dtstmctive than 
any battle, which in three days may deprive him of two thirds of his force. . . .‘ 

On the 19th he reviewed the whole position, allotving the 
commander-in-chief to decide as to General Pollock, but pointing 
out the advantages of the force remaining at Jallahbad during the hot 
weather on the ground of licalth ar.d on account of the influence 
which the presence of this force might have upon negotiations for 
' the exchange ofprisoners. On the other hand he spoke of the decision 
which had been taken in favour of ultimate retirement to the Indus 
and the difficulties in tvliich the force would find itself “at one end 
of a long and difficult pass with an enemy in front and an ally not 
to be entirely depended upon, in its rear”.* The orders to Nott were 
as follows. The letter is dated Benares, 19 April, 1842: 

I, I am directed by the Governor-General to instruct you to take immediate 
measures for drawing off die garrison of Kclat-i-Ghilzic. You will effectually 
destroy all such guns as you cannot conveniently bring a^vay. You will destroy 
the fort likewise unless, at the time at which the operation shall be effected which u 
hereinbefore enjoined, Prince Timur Itaving remained faithful to the British 
interests shall possess sufHcfent force to be reasonably ctpected to be able to mata- 
tain that fort upon your giving it into hU charge. 

8. You will evacuate the city of Candahar giving that too Into the charge of 
Prince Timur under the circumstances above mentioned. You will othenvisc min 
its defences before you abandon it. 

3. You will then proceed to take up a position at Qiactta until the season may 
enable you to return upon Sukkur. 

4. The object of the above directed measures is to withdraw all our forces to 
Sukkur at the earliest period at which the season, and other circumstances, may 
permit you to take up a new position there. Tiic manner of effecting this now 
necessa^ object a, however, left to your ducrclion. 

5. You will undcnland that, in llic event of Prince Timur having continued 
faithful, it is the desire of the Governor-General to afford him the means of 
preserving by his own native troops or any other troops in his pay the city of 
Candahar and the fort of Khelat-i-Ghikye, but no British guns must be ieft which 
you can carry away, and no British officer must remain in his service retaining his 
commission in the British army.® 

It has often been stated that Lord Ellenborough at this period was 
in a state of panic, but a letter to Peel ofQi April, 1842, does not give 
any such impression; it runs: 

At last we have got a'victory, and our military character is re-established. Sir 
Robert Sale has completely defeated the Afghans under the walls of Jellalabad. 
Major-General Pollock has forced the Khyber Pass and is in march on Jellalabad. 
Th«c events took place on the 6th and 7th of this month. The garrison of Khilat- 
- j-GhiUye is safe, but is not yet drawn off. Candahar has been nearly lost by the 
error of General Nott. Brigadier England was repulsed in a movement he should 
never have made towards Candahar rvith an insufficient force. 

I am satisfied that the momentary success of Sale and of Pollock must not lead 
us to change our view of what ought to be our permanent policy. We must draw 

* Ellenborough MSS, 83. ’ . • 
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back our forces into positions in which they may have certain and easy communi- 
cation wth India. You wU see all I think in my letters to the Commander-in- 
Ghief and the Secret Comnuttec. The victory of Jcllalabad docs not change my 
opinion. Send us every man you can. We want them all, as you will see when you 
read the letter to the Secret Committee. I am making the most of my. victory with 
the troops hire and everevshcrc.. .. 

The commander-in-chief did not give the suggested instructions to 
Pollock till 29 Aprilf 1842, and even then he specified conditions under 
which retirement might be drfayed. But on 28 April a letter had 
been sent by the governor-general informing Pollock that: 

Tlte aspect of affairs in Upper Afglianistan appears to be such according to the 
last advices received by the Governor-General, that his Lordship cannot but con- 
template the possibility of your having be« led by the absence ofscrious opposition 
on the part o^any army in the field, by the divisions amongst the Afghan chiefs, and 
by the natural oesire you must, in common svith every true soldier, have of dis- 
playing again the British flag in triui^h upon the scene of our late disasters, to 
advance upon and^occupy the city of Cabool. 

Those who have criticised this letter have often forgotten that it was ' 
sent just tvhen the news had reached the governor-general that Shah 
Shuja had been assassinated. Hitherto Lord Ellenborougli had had to 
resist those who were pressing for a fresh occupation of Afghanistan. 
A letter which he wote to the Duke of Wellington on 17 May, 1842, 
has often been misunderstood because only partially quoted; it runs: 

But I must tell you that in not ordering the army to Ghuanee and Cabul without 
the means of movement or supply, and in giving up the irrational schemes of 
extending our dominions to the westward^ I stand olonc and have to withstand 
against the whole monstrous body of political agents. I have acted altogether in 
all that I have done upon my o^vn judgment.^ 

But that he contemplated considerable exercise of indhidual judg- 
ment even at this early stage is evident from the letter to Nott of 
13 May, 1842: 

Your position when supplied with treasure, ammunition, and medicines, will 
be more .favourable than the Governor-General had reason to suppose it would 
be when the instructions of the 19th ultimo were addressed to you, but this im- 
provement of your position is not such as to induce Iiis Lordship to vary the 
instructions, in as far as they direct your retiring upon Sukkur. 

. That movement you will make at such period and with such precautions as may 
best conduce to the preservation of the health of your troops and the efficiency of 
your army, 

. The GovOTor-Gencral understands that consistently with the jiecessary regard 
to these objects of primary importance you cannot retire below the passes-till 
October. 

Neither do« the decease of Shah Shoqjah induce the Governor-General to vary 
those instructions as far as they relate to the measures you were directed to adopt 
on evacuating the fort of Khelat-i-Ghil^e and the city of Candahar, 

In the present divided state of Afghanistan the Governor-General is not prepared 
to recognise anyone as the governor of that country; but the fidelity of Prince 
Timour would justify his being so put in possession of those places and of Giriskh 
on your retummg to the Indus.* “• 


' * Colchester, 0^. fiV. p. 196. 
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In the same general sense h ll>c letter from Ellcnborough to the 
commander-in-chicf of 14 May. 

What no doubt Lord Ellcnborough was really afraid of, and with 
some reason, was action on the part of (he Sikhs. On 23 May, 1842, 
lie wrote to the commandcr-in-chtcf: * 

I have removed, I trust, by the declaration I have made, the apprehension which 
appears to ha\e been entertained that the Dritish Government desired to have 
poKcssion or Pcsiiawur. Tliis apprehension ;n Mr Clerk's opinion led to the con- 
gregaling of so large a Sikh force there.* 

Pollock had hitherto delayed on the question of carriage, andhcgladly 
welcomed the idea of a fonvard movement; on i June, 1842, a ver}' 
wide discretion was allovucd him. Nott’s position was quite dificrent, 
and in any case depended largely on (hat of Pollock. On i June a 
letter was written to him directing his retirement as soon as the season . 
would permit.' 

So Nott busied himself with mainiaining his posilibn and with the - 
withdrawal of the Khilat garrison. But by a letter of 4 July he too .. 
received full discrctionarj- powers which allowed him to go back rta* ' 
Ghazni and Kabul. It was now for the first time that he had sufTicicnt 
transport and tliat Lord Ellenborougli, with many natural misgivings, ‘ 
was able to sanction his advance. 

It was in this letter that the instruction was contained which . 
afterwards excited so much ridicule. It ran : 

If you should be enabled by a tmfi ie main to get possession of Gliuznee and 
Cabool, you will act as you sec fit, and leave deci«ve proofs of tiie power of Uie 
British army, without impeaching its humanity. You will bring away from the 
tomb of Mabmood of Ghuznee, his club, which hangs over it 5 and you will bring 
• away the gates of his tomb, wliich are the gates of the Temple of Somnaut. Tlicse 
_ will be the just trophi« of your successful march. 

' But as regards this direction those who know the East will hesitate to 
condemn Lord Ellcnborough; and they will also be pretty sure tliat 
the idea was either suggested or approv-ed by those around him. It 
is a trifling affair in any case, but Wade attests the fact that the 
Gates had been demanded by Ranjit Singh in 1831. “ The Duke of 
Wellington approved of Lord EUcnlwrough’s conduct in this matter. 
The discretion as to the route was again fully allovved to Nott in a , 
letter of 10 July. On the 6th of that month Lord'Ellenborough" 
summed up the matter in a letter to the Duke of Wellington: •- ' 

The case is one in which, at this distance, I could not direct an advance but, 

.at the same time, I should hardly be justified in continuing to prohibit it. It is 
entirely a question of commissariat. — 

■ . of June, Pollock had sufiRcient transport but it was not 

till the middle of August, 1842, that he heard that Nott was going to 
Kabul. He started from Jallalabad on the 20th of that month, - 

‘ EUcnborougliMSS,83. * Cunningham, SiiAr, pp. 19C-7. . 
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reaching Gahdammak on the 23rd and scattering' a body of the enemy 
near.by. Oh'i September Path Jung, the puppet king, gave himself 
up, and; having heard' that Nott had started, Pollock set off for the • 
capital on the yth, defeated the Gliilzais at Jagdallak on the 8th, and 
on the igfh won a great final victory over Akbar Khan at Tezin near , 
the fatal pass of Khurd Kabuh.The hope of the Barakzais fled, -and 
on the 15th Pollocl^ was in Kabul.' 

V Nott had made preparation^ for moving his force from Kandahar 
to Quetta when on 20 July, having received sufficient transport and 
.the governor-general’s letter of the 4th, he decided' to march to 
■ Ghazni and Kabul with a portion of his army. The rest of the force 
was to return under the appropriate care pf Brigadier England, and ^ 
with him went Prince Taimur Shah (Shah Shuja’s eldest son), who' 
had no sort'of authority in the country. They left Safdar Jung, the 
.^younger son, in possession, a move vvhich shows how little the actual 
-significance of«events in Afghanistan had been realised even then. 
.There was no trouble till Nott’s army readied hlukur, 160 miles from 
.Kandahar, on 27 August, 1842, and 'there irregular fighting began. 
Ghazni was occupied on 6 September and the fortifications destroyed. 
The army marched away, carrying willi them the gates of 
Somnath, and on 17 September they camped outside the city of • 
.Kabul.' 

Lord Ellenborough had been vefy careful to state that all lie wished, 
once tlie garrisons were relieved and the prisoners restored, was to' 
leave Afghanistan os soon as possible, but Pollock thought it necessary 
for the time being to cnthrone*Fath Jung in the Bala Hissar, without 
of course any hope of future help Gum tlie English. There was not . 
entire ’sympathy bet^veen Nott and Pollock, but fortunately this did 
not interfere with the rele^e of the prisoners, who had been carried, 
off in the direction of the Hindu Kush, and wlio, after the most 
petraordinary adventures, rescued themsdves and on 17 September ' 
joined a relief party which had been sent under Sir Richmond Shake- 
speare. 

K£i fnat rema'meci was to ’orcaic up frie gafliering lorces 61 fhe 
Barakzais which AminuUah Khan was bringing together and which . 
might have annoyed tlie army bn its vvay back to India. Tliis was 
' effected by General McCaskill who won a battle at Istalifin Kohistan 
' on '20 September. The Great Bazaar of Kabul was, rather unfor- 
tunately, selected for destruction as a reminder of the evil that had 
been done by those accustomed to'stream through its arcades, and 
on 12 October the ariny marched away from the city. On "the same •’ 
day Path Juhg having abdicated, Prince^Shapur, another son of Shah 
Shuja, was declared king. ' . 

Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough* issued a proclamation at Simla, 
dated i October, 1842, which is open to little criticism beyond this, 
that he might weU have left unnoticed the faults, sufficiently obvious, 
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of those who were responsible for the disasters which had occurred. 
It annoyed Auckland, who made the ridiculous remark^ to a party 
of friends of whom Greville was one, that he had been convinced 
that Lord Ellenborough was mad from the moment of his landing. 
Ellenborough’s defence of his proclamation aifJ of his orders as to 
the Somnath Gates, which is to be found in a letter to the Secret 
Committee of 28 March, 1843, has much to recommend it.^ 

The most important part of the proclamation tvas that in which 
it was stated that the governor-general would willingly recognise any 
government approved by the Afghans themselves, which shoiJd 
appear desirous and capable of maintaining friendly relations Avith* 
neighbouring states. The opportunity was soon given. Those Afghans 
who had been detained in India were allowed to return and the most 
important of them all was Dost Muhammad, a wooden spoon which 
could be thrown anywhere, as he described himself. Early in 1843 
he returned to Afghanistan and to its throne, for poot Prince Shapur 
had long since fled for his life to Peshawar. 

The armies of Pollock and Nott returned through the Khaibar 
without any great difficulty, though they suffered occasionally from 
the depredations of freebooters. They destroyed the defences of 
Jallalabad and ’Ali Masjid as they passed, thus perhaps hajjpily 
rendering useless a scheme for handing over Jallalabad to the Sikhs. 
Then they passed through Peshawar and across the Panjab and were 
’ welcomed in December, 1842, very magnificently, by the governor- 
general and the army of reserve which he had assembled at Firozpur, 
with foe idea of overawing the Sikhs. But although there was great 
rejoicing, and although rewards were deservedly given to those 
chiefly concerned, there is no doubt that the errors of foe first part of 
the war cast their shadow over the triumphs of the second. It suited 
the politicians who were really responsible for the first invasion of 
.^ghanistan to treatthe whole war as one connected incident; whereas 
in reality it consisted of four distinct operations. That Auckland’s in- 
vasion of Afghanistan was a terrible mistake is obvious ; the government 
of the country under Macnaghten ^vas a failure; the conduct of the 
authorities when the revolt of November occurred is open to the 
grayest criticism, and forms perhaps foe most painful episode in our 
military history; but foe work of Pollock, Sale and Nott reflects 
nofoing but credit on foe British and Indian troops whom they led 
and who displayed the highest courage and endurance. 

Lord Ellenb'orough’s conduct throughout a most difficult time still 
awaits detailed and candid examination, but in spite of the careless 
censures which one text-book after another has repeated from his 
own day to ours, his reputation has the powerful support of the Duke 
of Wellington and Lo^ HardingeV The Duke’s letter of 9 October, 
1842, in which he gives a carefully considered and generously ex- 
pressed approval of Lord Ellenborougli’s conduct in regard to the 
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relief operations, is perhaps the most important testimony in his 
favour. ‘It concludes: - . - . 

These obsen^tiotu just tend to show that it is impossible for anybody at a 
dbtancc, even informs as you must be, to dictate the exact course of a military 
operation. This must b 9 left to the officers on the spot. And you have acted most 
handsomely by yours. You have stated clearly your objects. You have afforded 
them ample means and you have suggested uic mode of execution with all the 
reasons in favour of ana against your auggesdons, the latter formed upon the 
knowledge acquired by experience. You could not do more. You might have done 
less. I concur in all your objects. I think your generals ought to be successful in 
carrying irvto exccudon your views.* 

Equally valuable and conclusive are the marginal comments by the 
Duke on the letter of Lord Ellenborough to the Secret Committee of 
. 17 May, 1842.2 


See the whole letter ep. La^v, op. til. pp- 4* sqq. 
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with the amirs in 1809 provided that they should not allo^v that 
“tribe” to establish itself in Sind. Similarly, a treaty of 1820 said 
that no European or American scttlcmcntJ should be allowed, and 
that raids on British or allied territory should be restrained;^ with 
regard to the latter^mattcr a raid of die IChosas upon Cutch forced 
the Company to send a field force there in 1825, and with this little 
expedition tvent Ji^es Bumes, brother of the more famous Aletandcr, 
who was invited, after the rajitary operations had finished, tb visit 
the amirs of Sind at Hyderabad. His published account of his journey 
is still valuable as an early description of a practically unknotvn 
country. It may have been this connection which led to the sending 
of Alexander Bumes to visit Ranjit Singh by way of the Indus.* 

The course of that,ri\cr was now for the first time known to the 
English; and exaggerated ideas seem to have been entertained, both 
in India and in England, as to its future as.a lugliway of commerce. 
Colonel Pottirtger, therefore, recently appointed Resident in Sind, 
arranged a treaty on 20 April, 1832 (supplementary articles were 
added two .days later), with Murad ’AU in Hyderabad, which 
was afterwards confirmed by Mir Rustam Khan in Khairpur, some 
oftixe articles of which had importance in the future. Such were: 

II. That the two contracting Powers bind themselves never to look with tlic 
eye of covetousness on tlie possessions of each other. 

III. That the Bntish Government has requested a passage for the merchants 
and traden of Hindoostan by the nvers and roads of SIndc, by which they may 
transport their goods and merchandise from one country to another; and the said 
Government orH)derabad hereby acquiesces in the same request, on the three 
following conditions — 

I. Tiiat no person shall bring any description of military stores by the above 
river or roads. * 

a.'^Tbat no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said river. 

3 That no Lnglish merchants shall be allowed to settle in Sinde, but shall come 
as occasion requires, and having stopped to transact their business, shall return to 
India. __ * 

It was also provided that a tariff of tolls should be drawn up and 
mutually agreed upon, and the details ©rthis tariff were settled by 
a trcaly of 1834,* The next year Colonel Pottinger obtained leave 
\o survey the coast of the delta of the Indus. In view of what followed 
it is important to remember that there^was considerable probability 
(as can be seen from Lord Auckland's correspondence) of the invasion' 
of Sind by Ranjit Singh in 1836. He !iad demanded a heavy tribute 
from^ the amirs, had actually captured a fort near Shikarpur, and was 
making preparations for further operations This led the governor- 
general to try to come to a closer arrangement with the amirs bn tlie 
one hand, and to induce the Sikhs to give up their designs on Sind 


‘ ^(cliison, of' eit vn, 351, 352 * EUenbarough, Pohlual Dtaiy, i, 275 

* Aitchison, op at. vn, 353 and 357. 
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on the other. The dispatch to Poltingcr of 26 September, 1B36, 
contains the following significant paragraphs; 

You wll in ireatini' >\ith llte /\mirs communicate \nth llicm, without racn'c, 
in reference to the dangerous pc«itton in which they stand, and you will apprise 
them, that this Government is sensible how eascnlial it is, ifoi to their mtcrcsts only, 
but to their very existence, that the ties by which they are connected witli the British 
Empire should be strengthened. 

It IS difficult at this distance immediately to prescribe to >t)u the conditions uron 
which 'the British Government should agrec«to enter into a closer alliance; out 
you will avow its readiness, under such circumstances as arc likely to arise, and 
upon such conditions as may be tcasonaWe, to enter mote ostensibly, tlian lias 
Jiithcrto been the case, into alliance \mh the Amcen of Sinde. 

. Wlicthcr the communication whicli ^-ou may make to the Ameers, in pursuance 
of these instructions, shall end in no new result, or in the mere reception, at the 
Court of Hyderabad, of a Briiish Agent, or in the adsance of a subsidiary force, 
for the protection of the Sinde tcrriionrt, will probably depend upon Ute conduct 
of the Maharajah, and the course of events 

The Govcmor-General in Council sincerely desires, that the exteruion ofDriliih 
influence in the direction of the Indus, should be effected by llte pursuit of com- 
mercial and peaceful objects alone. In interposing for Uieproiection of Sinde from 
irruninent danger, the Briiish Government may justly expect to receive, in return, 
some corresponding advantages. His Lordship in Council would not, without your 
deliberate advice, and a very careful consideration of all the circumstances of the 
position of Sinde, enter intoagencral engagement to defend that country from all 
external enemies ; but he does not hesitate to authorise you to promise his mediation 
in all disputes between the Ameers and the Government of Ijhore, if a rea.«cnable 
equivalent be assented to. As one condition of thb mediation, and with a view to 
enable this Government readily to giv-e effect to it, it would be advantageous if 
the Ameers would consent permanently to receive a body of British troop, to be 
stationed at their capital, the expense of the detachment bnng paid from tlie Sinde 
revenues. His Lordship m Council would not insist upon this, as an indispensable 
part of any arrangement, but he empowers you (rtsetving all points of detail) to - 
to it on his part, should the Araeen not penist in opposing it under any 
circumstances. Short of this tie present mediation of tic British Government w itn 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, may W promised, on the condition of the reception of 
a British agent at Hyderabad, and, of course, of all the relations between Sinde 
and Lahore being conducted solely through the medium of Briiish Officcn.. 

Although Lord Auckland wrote on 27 December, 1837, that he, 
was disappointed with the progress of negotiations, he certainly 
helped Sind greatly in regard to Ranjit Singh, and though it was un- 
willingly done, Pottinger concluded on 20 April, 1838, a treaty with - 
the amirs of Hyderabad by which Uie govemor-gener^ promised his 
.mediation in the matter and the amirs consented to receive an 
accredited British minister.* .No doubt the main idea in the minds' 
of Lord Auckland and his advisers was the security of the trading 
privileges on the Indus, but this soon gave way to larger schemes 
connected with the Afghan War. IVhcn that stni^le became probable, ' 
Lord Auckland considered the whole position as altered ; and though ~ 
it may be argued with some justice that Sind was no longer part of 
Afghanistan, that Shah Shuja had already freed the amirs from any 
claims he might have upon them, and that treaty obligations stood 

’ PatUemtnlaiy Pahtn, 184.3, juoux, 15. 

’ Aitchisou, op. tiL vn, 363. 
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in the way of military movemrats thiongh their country, there is 
something, though' perhaps not very much, to be said for the governor- 
general’s contention that \vhat had now arisen was a larger question, 
one'of the defence of India, an Asian not only an Indian question, and 
one in which Russia*and Persia were concerned as well as the frontier 
of the Indian states. 

The Tripartite Treaty of 26 June, 1838, between the government of • 
India, Ranjit Singli and Shah^Shuja confained important references 
to Sind: 

IV. Regarding Shlkaipoor and the territory of Sinde lying on the right bank 
of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by whatever may be settled as right and. , 
proper in cor^ormity with the happy relatiom of friendship subsbting between 
the British Goyemment and the Maharajah, through Captain Wade. 

XVI. Shah’Shooja-ool-Moolk agrees to relinquish, for himself, his heirs and 
successors, all claims of supremacy, and arrears of tribute, over the country now 
held by the Ameers of Sinde (whi^ wiU continue to belong to the Ameers and their 
successors in perpetuity) on condition of the payment to him by the Amem of 
such a sum as may be determined under the mediation of the British Government; 
15,00,000 of rupees of such payment being made over .by him to Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh. ' ^ - , 

A copy of the treaty was sent to Po'ttinger on 26 July, 1838, and he 
was instructed to press its lesson home on the amirs: 

“You will”, he was told, “in the finl place state to the Ameers that, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General, a crisis has arrived at which it is essentially 
requisitefor the security of British Jndla, that the real friends of that Power should 
unequivocally manifest their attaclunent to its interests; and you will further 
apprise them, that a combination of the Powers to the 'Westward, apparently 
having oWeets in view calculated to be injurious to our Empire in the East, has 
compelled the Governor-General to enter into a counter-combination for the 
purpose of frustrating those objects.”* 

If the amirs co-operated and consented to the abrogation of the 
article in the former treaty as to the use of the Indus for the con- 
. yeyance of military stores — well and good. They would secure 
independence from Afghanistan at a comparatively cheap rate. If 
they did not do so, Sldkaspwr would bo occopiod and the amiis would 
be left to the vengeance of Shah Shuja. If the amirs were found to 
have entered into any engagements tvith the shah of Persia, Pottinger 
might request the immediate advance of a British force from the. 
Bombay army, sufficient to occupy the capital, and announce the 
brealdng off of friendly relations with such of the amirs as had taken 
part in the Persian alliance. 

With reference to this last point there is some difficulty. Pottinger 
wrote on 13 August tliat tlie Amir Nur Muhammad Khan had sent 
an ^arizat to the shah and that'possibly the 'Amirs Nasir Khan and 
Muhammad Khan had done the same. Mir Subudar Khan had not 
taken part, possibly because he was a Sunni. Pottingcr’s words show 

* Paihamtniaiy Pqperst *»/ ti^ra, p. 65. 
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bis opinioa and are worth repeating because tliose who use them in 
controversy often quote one part without the other: ^ 

5. I do not myself ascribe any immediate political object to this Ureeza. I feel 
almost certain that it proceeds solely from the bigotry of Sheeaism, of tviuch 
' intolerant sect all the Ameers, with tlie exception of SoVdar, are rigid followers. 
It is not, however, to be concealed that the allusion to the messages with which' 
the Hajee is charged %vill authorise a much more extended and important intcr- 
' pretation of the Ameer’s address] and, as a Doatter which seems already known to 
so many individuals (for the scribe was sent to copy the letter at the house of Mirza 
Bakir Goorgian, where Several persons hkesiue met to discuss the proper style) 
can hardly be considered a secret, I propose to take an early occasion, after reaching 
Hyderabad, to introduce the topic to the Ameers, and to demand a categorical 
dedaratioa of tlieir intentions. 

' 6. The important pohtical events and arrangements which are now pending 
will do even more than my obserx'ations, to open the eyes of any of the Ameers 
who may be wavering between our alliance ana that of Persia, to the precipice on 
ivhich they stand; but I shall not fail to tell them distinctly, that the day they 
connect themselves with any other Power will be the last of their independent 
authority, if not of their rule, for that we have the ready pojver to ciush and 
annihilate them, and will not hesitate to call it into action, should it appear 
requisite, however remotely, for cither the integrity or safety of our Empire, or its 
frontiers.^ • 


Pottinger tvas under no illusions as to what might be csxpecled from, 
the amin in the way of help. He knew that the danger would 
- be greatest when the troops had passed through, and hence, on 
so December, 1838, he urged tlic hurrying up of the reserve force, 
from Bombay.^ He saw that llje amirs valued very slightly the promise > 
of freedom from Afghanistan, because .they were free already, and 
because, as has been already said, they held releases from tribute 
given by Shah Shuja. Lord Auckland could, however, only 'push 
on. Bumes was sent into Sind to try and arrange matters regarding 
the passage of the troops to Afghanistan, and he wrote on 1 1 November 
to Pottinger tliat Mir Rustam KJian had heard from Mir Nur 
Muhammad Khan in favour of resistance to the English army, and 
that the mir of Khairpur had refused to take part in any such scheme. 
“I could only tell him”, adds Bumes, ‘-‘that if a shot was fired in the*' 
country against the English, Sinde would become a province of 
British India.”® Pottinger showed courage and,' discretion, but . 
supplies were >vithheld as long as possible. On a December, 1838, 
.he writes: 


I also sent a moonshcc to Nur Mahomed Khan to inform him that part of the 
trooM had arrived; that if grain was not sold to them the general oHiccr com- 
would take it by force, paying its price, and would make a signal example 
of Gholam Shah and all othera who might oppose the people disposinff of their 
property to us* ^ f s, 


And even when he is more hopeful there is evidence ofdistnist: 

“My intelligence from Hyderabad”, he writes on 15 December i8<i8, “up to 
the tsth instant, leads me to believe that the Ameers there, excepting Sobdar, are 
now really cxexting thcmselv es to obtain carriage for this army, as the only means 


* Parliavitntarj Papers, vl supra, p. 67. 
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that offer of getting rid of jt.’ At lh& same time, they are adopting all sorts of 
precautions, which Adnce a' total distrust of our designs, andbave already assembled 
a considerable body of their rabble of troops at the capital. They have also svntten - 
to'all the chieis, whetherTeloochees or not, to be in readiness mth their quotas m . 
case of necessity, etc;” ^ * " _ - - ‘ ^ 

It is clear that evJnts were altering men’s minds as to the future, , 
for, although Pottinger characterised Humes’s notions and proposals as^ 
rash and embarrassing, that officer hit the mark when, on 17 Decem- 
ber, 1838, he stated that the govemment’had determined on fixing 
a subsidiary force in Sind permanently, this being one of the suggested ' 
results of the Persian intrigu^.- On 24 December, 1838, Burnes signed 
a treaty with Mir Rustam KhanA Its chief clauses provided for the . 
protection by the British of the principality of Khairpur, the sub-', 
mksion of all external relaUons to British control and the furnishing 
of such troops and assistance by the state as tvere necessary' during the ^ 
^var. A separate zirtide authorised the English to occupy for the , 
time being the? island of Bukkur, thus securing the^passage of the 
Indus. - ' ■ ' . . i 

, • It would be useless to enter into the details of Ihe negotiations with ■ 
the amirs of Hyderabad.' They wished to prevent the passage of the , 
British troopsj but-they could not prevent it> and the advance of 
'Sir John Keane’s force on their capital obliged them to accept the 
new .treaty, which was finally signed on‘ 11 March, 1839.* Lord. 
Auckland on 13 March summarised its effects as follows: ' * ' ' 

The main provisions of the proposed engagements are, that the confederacy of 
the Amirs is virtually dissolved, each dua being upheld in his ovm possessions, 
and bound to refer ms differences %vilh the other chiefs, to our arbitration} that 
_ Sinde is placed formally under British protection and brought within the circle 
-of our ‘Indian relations; that a British force b to be fixed in Lower Sinde, at Tatta, 
or other such point to the IVestward of the Indus as the British Government may ' 
deiermine; a sum of three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the cost of thb force, ^ 
bejng paid in equal proportions by the three Amirs, Mir Noor Mahom^ Khan, : 
Mir Nussecr Mahomed Khan, and Mir Mahomed Khan; and that the nas'igadon - 
of the Indus, from the sea to the most northern point of the Sinde lerriton-, b 
rendered free of all toll. These are objects of high undoubted value, and cspea^aBy 
so when acquired tvithout bloodshed, as the first advance towards that consolidation 
of our influence, and extension of the general benefits of commerce, throssioct 
Afghanistan, which jbrm the great end of our des^ns.* 

. It is dear tliat one step led to another. On 2 January-, 1S3Q, Lord • 
Auckland yvrote to Hobhouse; . 

“ I have rejected propositions for the forfeiture of Icrritors', fcr it wcuH give a 
character of graspii^ to our enterprise which \vouId be soy to la and 

Uic establjsliment of our dominion at the north of the Ind.x and ’ 

jealousy up to the very source of the ris’er. 


And yet oiv 3 February', 1839, Karachi pas-cd into the bands of 
the English. On 2 September the same year Pottinger v.-a3iaronned: 

It Is not in contemplation to maintain petirasarJvi r- .. ,. yv,- 

place tKaracbi] but a small detachment 


* Parliam’niary Peptrsi si pro, p. 137, , 
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of the number and the stations of any force which may after tie return of the army 
of the Indus be left in Sind, is still under theconaderation of his Lordship, and under 
discussion with you, and with other political and military authorities .... 

Thus the unfortunate amirs found themselves when the Afghan . 
War ^vas in progress saddled with a general Jjability to help the 
British forces ; parts of their territory had been taken from them, 
obviously for ever; they had to contribute in varying proportiom a 
large amount of money, instead of the old tribute, in order to main- . 
tain troops in their midst whom they^did not want; and their inde- 
pendent position was gone for ever, because they had now come 
definitely within the sphere of British influence. There was obvious 
injustice in these arrangements, though one can easily see how 
difficult it was for the authorities to have acted othersvise than as they 
did. In tliis connection it must be noted iJiat Outram took the place 
of Pottinger on 24 February, 1840, and the part that he took in all 
that happened, between that date and the battle of ^iani docs not 
seem to have received sufficient attention. Macnaghten would have 
liked some scheme that would have handed over Sind, wholly or in 
part, to the Afghans. But Lord Auckland wrote to him on 15 June,' 
1839: 

I donot agree with you in your views with rreard to Sind. I consider Afghanistan 
and Sind to be absolutely severed by the Tripartite Treaty, and any further 
reckoning for new offences must be between us and the Amirs. 

It is important to remember that the home authorities were with 
the governor-general, or, we might say, were behind him, in support 
of tto policy. In a letter to Macnaghten of 8 January, 1840,' Lord 
Auckland says that the directors 

attach with the Govcmor-Gen'eral the utmost importance to the complete main- 
tenance of the British superiority in Sind and the navigation of the In^ not only 
during the occupation of Afghanistan but permanently. 

From this to the acquisition of territory was but a step, and 
when a treaty was ratified in July, 1841, with the only remaining 
amir, the amir of Mirpur, binding him to certain payments, guaran- 
teeing him in- the possession of his territory and against foreign 
aggressions, but placing his foreign relations under British control,® 
Sind may be said to have passed under British authority to a very 
‘ considerable extent. 

The difficulties wth the amirs continued for the rest of Lord 
Auckland’s term of office, and the Sind problem was one of the many 
he left to the unfortunate Lord Ellenborough. But it docs not seem 
that Lord Ellenborough was unduly anxious to take possession of the 
country’ in the first instance. On 27 April, 1842, in a minute written 
at Allahabad, he spcalis in the following cold and sensible strain: 

It may be exp^ient with a view to ihe navigation of tlic Indus to retain out 
new rcl.Uions witli bmde even after the cc^tion of mUitary operations in that 
‘ L/n,/.ra,p.278. ' • Aitchwon, aji. cif. vu, 371. 
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quarter shall have rendered the contmuance of those relations no longer indis- 
pcmablc, but the more recent reports as to the mcr Indus and our improved 
acquaintance vvuh the populatiom on its banks, and the countries uith uhicli it 
communicates certainly lead to the conclnsioii tint the hopes originally entertained 
of extending our commerce were to a great degree exaggerated It is now 
77 years since the first acquisition was made of the Dewannee During a large 
portion of the penod tvludi has since elapsed, we Ime been extending our do 
minions but we have not equally increased our revenue while we mcrcTScd our 
diargcs Tlic acquisitions which nave been made may, some of them, have been 
necessary in order to f cure wliat we already po-Acssed, some of them may have 
more than repaid tn revenue thecosf ofgovcrrung and protecting llicm The con* 
sequence ofextended dominion has ncccsjanly been a more extensive employment 
of British subjects in mihtary and civil capacities, but the general revenue 
of the State has not been improvea, and the gov ernment has diminuhcd means of 
improving die condition of the jicopic * 

Still, as the government made no secret of its intention to Itold 
Kartcln, BukXur and Sukkur 'll Ic'tst, it is not surpnmng tint Ouiram 
discovered ample evidence tint the amirs were mtnguing with the 
enemies of Grant Britain, and there was little doubt that the) were 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that might arise In a 
letter of 14 May, i8j2, tothccommandcr-m chief, Lord Ellcnboroiigh 
said 

I sec everywhere the effect of the revenes luslainet) at Cahul TJie late successes 
of which I nave made Uic most may liavc checked the feeling that was crowing 
up that we had no longer our former power, but witbm the last few weeks Iherc 
have been strong indications that we were no longer considered lo be wliat we 
were \tajot Outramhas observ cdacommcnangchangc m the Ameers of Smde 
[TJm in connection vvith the formation of an army of roerve ]* 

And IB a letter to General NoUor2i June, 1O42, he spoke m the same 
sense 

Whenever you retire upon the Iridus, some portion of the Bengal Troops will 
remain at Sukkur and there may possibly be two bngadcs ngamst the Ameers of 
Hyderabad unless tlicir conduct should be more loyal than it is represented to hav c 
bccnofJatc CurrachiewiUconUnucto be occupied by Bombay Iroops Anarmy 
of reserve of 15 000 men vviU be assembled in die Sirtiind Division in rsovember, 
etc * 

AVhen, however, on 21 June, 1845, Outram sent a draft of a new 
treaty by which he washed lo bind the amirs dowai to cession of 
territory,* Lord EUenborough, lliough he forwarded letters of warning 
to be used tn case of need, told him (10 July, 1842) that he did not see 
any occasion for precipitate negotiation, and he added that it would 
be a matter for consideration before the final instructions were issued 
to Outram on the subject whether any probable benefit to be ever 
derived from the treaty could compensate for the annual expenditure 
which would be brought upon the government of India by die 
maintenance of a large force at Sukkur and Karachi “ It is only fair 

^ law ep at p 28 
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to add that Sir George Arthur, governor of Bombay, in a minute 
or2 September, 1812, stated that: 

There can be no doubt that most of the Amcen of Upper and Lower Sinde, 
have for some time past, been engaged in intrigues ai^aimt us; in fact tliat they 
only t\'ant the power, not the will to make an attempt, ifvtmitation of the tnbes of 
Afghanistan, to expel us from thdr country.* 

Sir Charles Napier had arrived in Bombay on J2 December, ifi-js, 
and in the follotving March we fin^ him, in answer to a request 
from Lord Ellcnborough, giving his viesvs as 10 t!ie best ss’ay to deal 
with the situation in Afghanistan.* Lord Ellcnborough did not feel, 
and seemingly he tvas right, that he could adopt Napier’s suggestions, 
and on 23 April, 1O12, Napier wTites in liis journal: “My fear is that 
they will send me to Sinde, where there is no honour to be gained”.* 
On 26 August followang be was formally given command of all the 
troops of Upper and Lower Sind and Balocbistan, and was empowered 
to exercise control over all civil and political as well as.’nilitary’ olliccn 
wthin his command. This of course placed Outram under his orders, 
but it was part of a general scheme, not without justification from 
recent e.xpcriencc, and Outram had already been placed under the 
control ofNolt. Napier reached Karachi on 9 September, 1O12, and • 
prepared to meet the difTicuItics of tlic situation. The English were 
m possession of Karachi, Suldcur, Bukhur, Rohri, Shikarpur, and a 
number of posts leading to thcBolan Pass. But as the general advanced 
through Sind to meet England, who was returning from Kandahar, 
he found that the amirs, lliough full of professions of lo^xiUy, were 
constantly breaking the treaty in small points and anxious to throw 
off British ascendancy altogether. There is some excuse for Lord 
Ellcnborough 's letter to him on 25 September, 1842: 

Your first political 5uly will be to hear all tlial Major Outram and the otlicr 
political agents may have to allege against the Ameen of H^xlerabad and Khyrporc, 
tending to prove the intention on the part of any of them to act hostilcly against 
. the British army. That they may have had hostile feelings tlicre can W no doubt. 
It would be impo^ible to believe that they could entertain friendly fcglings; but - 
Ave should not be justified in inflicting punbhment upon the thoughts. 

The British army being withdra^vD from Afghanutan it srill be for the authorities 
at home to decide whether we shall retain the position we now hold upon thcLowcr '• 
Indus. For the present it must be retained in order to enable the home government 
to exercise a fuff dacrcfion upon the subject. 

With a_vicw to the maintenancc'of thb position hereafter it will be necessary to 
have 'ranous diplomatic transactions xvilh the Ameers especially ^^^th relation to 
• ” , Buktur and Sukkur. My impression is that for some period at least 

It woifid be desirable to hold those places, and if Bukkur and Sukkur be held they 
should be held in force, and their arlifid^ defences made such as to render them ‘ 
not liable to insult.. . . 

The latter paragraphs of this letter have not perhaps been given 
due weight in considering Lord Ellenborough’s attitude to^vards the 

' PfHamenCa^ Pafiirsrutsiipnt^p. AOS. 
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conquest of Sind. With them may be taken his opinion that the ports 
on the Indus ^vould never repay their cost, %vhich is alluded to in a 
letter from Napier of 20 October follo\ving. 

The amirs v/ere frightened by Napier’s plain speaking at Hydera- 
bad. On 25 October he sent off his famous letter to the govemor- 
'general containing his “Observations on the occupation of Sind” 
with many illustrative documents, in the preparation of which he had 
been assisted by Outram.^ Ou|ram was tfien on the point of leaving; 
the Lower Sind agency closed on 14 November, 1842; and it is note- 
worthy, in view of the unsatisfactory controversy that followed, to 
remark that the t%vo seem to have been in cordial, if not complete, 
agreement on general questions of policy up to this point. This is 
confirmed by Napier’s subsequent choice of Outrara as commissioner 
to help him a fe^v months later (at a time when Outram, for reasons 
in no way connected tvith Napier or Sind, was not in favour with the 
govcmor-genc>aI) and by entries in Napier’s diary. 

On 14 October, 1842, the government of India directed Napier to 
threaten the amirs that he would compel them to execute the treaty 
by force. He was at the same time instructed to treat with them for 
* a revision of the treaty.^ And it is significant that on the 17th of the 
same month before he received these instructions Napier had written 
that the amirs were quite ready to attack us. Shadows of what was 
coming are to be found in Lord EUenborough’s letter of 23 October, 
1842: 


I am inclined to thiols that the Ameer Nusseer Khan will be so wrong-headed 
or so ill-advised as to persist in refusing to obsert’e the conditions of the Treaty; 
in wUch case he must at once be compelled to do so; and, if the Government is 
obliged to incur any expense for the piuposc of so compelling him, the least punish- 
ment -which can be inflicted upon him is that of defraying the expense But 1 should 
prefer depriving him of territory; and you wiU understand that, if you are under 
the necessity of making any movement of troops towards Hyderabad, the Ameer 
Nusseer Khan will forfeit all his property and right in Kurachee, Tatta, Shikarpore, - 
Sukkur, the perguimas adjoining tne Bahawulpore country and SubzuUote; and 
all the property and rights in these two last districts, whatever they may^be, shaH 
be immeaiately transferred to the Khan of Baha-wulpoxe.* » 

Consequent on the infractions of the old treaty by the amhs came 
the new treaty, tUfferentin several important respects, which was sent 
off on 4 November, 1842. It relieved the amirs from the pa>-mcnt 
of all tnbute due to the British Government from i Januarv', 1843. 
It settled the currency of Sind from 1845, the British Gov^ment 
providing the coins (one side of which w'as to bear the Queen’s head) 
that alone were to be legal tender. With regard to temtorv' it con- 
tained the following provisions: ' 

7. The places and districb are ceded in perpetuity to the British 

Government: Kurachcc and Tatm, with such arroedm^^t as ^ be d^ed 
necessary by Major-General Sir Charles Kapler, and znomntr, tbe^ht of free 
1 Parbamentap Papas, vthpro,pp 4181W. t 
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pasiage over the territories of the Amirs between Kamchcc and Tatta, alons tuch 
line, and within such limits on either side thereof, as Major-General Str Charles 
Napier may prefer; and, within sucli limib, the odlccrs of the Ilritish Government 
shall alone have jurisdiction. . - , „ • 

{1. All the rir;ht and interest of the Ameeo, or any one of them, m Subzulkoti 
and in all the territory* intervening between (he present frorlicr of Baliawalporeand 
the town ofRorce. at^ ceded in twrpelutty to lits highness (he Nassab of Dahan-al- 
pore, tlie ever faitliful ally and friend of the British Crn'cmmeni. 

9. To the Meer Sol>dnrkhan,.who his constantly ciincrr) fidelity to his cnqat;e- 
raents, and attachment to the Ilritish Goverjiment, is ceded territory producing 
half a lakli of annual revenue, such cession tiring made its romidcration of the loss 
lie will sustain by the transfer of Kuraclice to the British Government, and as a 
reward for his good conduct. 

Tlic necessary adjustments of the territory and revenue between . 
tlic amirs were to be made by a commissioner appointed by 
Sir Charles Napier, and it was for this purpose, as noted above, 
that, with the approval of the governor-general, he brought back 
Outram. A similar treaty of the same date, designed tp be made syitli 
the amirs of Khairpur, provided, as regards territory', that: 

I. The pergunna of Bhoong Dhara, and the third part of the dhtrict of Sub- , 
zulkoti, and the villages of GotJtce, Malader, Cliaonga, Dadoob, and Uzeerpore, 
and all the territories of the Ameers of Kh>Tporc, or any of them, intervening 
between the present dominions ofh» highness the Nawabofibhaualnoreafid the 
town and district of Roree, are ceded in peipetuhy to his Highness tlie Nawab. 

a. Tlie town of Sukkur, with such arrondissemcnt as shall be deemed nectary 
by Major General Sir Charles Napier, and the Islands of D-akkur and the adjoining 
islets, and the town of Roree, with such arrondbsement as may be deemed necessary 
W Major General Sir Qiarles Napier, are ceded in pcrj^tulty to die Drilisn , 
Government. 

Here again the currency was to be managed by the British Govern-- 
ment, and arrangements were made for tlie necessary' rfdjusimcnts 
as bet\veen the various amirs. A provision ^vas inserted making it 
clear that the amirs of Khairpur, in the same measure as thosc’of 
Hyderabad by the treaty of 1839, were to promote the freedom of 
navigation of the Indus. Subject to these provisos the British Govern- 
ment renounced all claim to tribute.* Oddly enough, tiic-amir of. 
Alirpur, as Napier pointed out in a letter of 8 December, 1842, seems, 
to have escaped notice, though by no means friendly to the British. 
Napier suggested that he might go on paying his old tribute of half 
a lakh annually, and Lord Ellcnborough said that he had designedly . 
left him under the older treaty. . . . 

. Lord Ellcnborough threiv the respomibiJity for thp decision as to ' 
the guilt of the amirs on to tlie local authorities. This is distinctly 
, stated in his letter to Sir Charles Napier of 4 November and indeed, 
after Ae previous correspondence, he could hardly do othenvise. 
Napier in his diary takes another vieiv of the matter and says, that^ 
given the proof of treason Lord Ellcnborough ought to decide. On 

Aitchison, 0^. rif. vn. 374 
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i8 November he says that the amirs had collected in various places 
about 20,000 men, and on the 30th, in answer to a definite enquiry’ 
from Lord EUenborough, he sajs that he is convinced of Uic guilt 
of the amirs. Napier no^v knew, and Lord EUenborough knew, for 
he oflered more trobps, that tlicrc would be fighting, but the treaty 
had to be considered first. On 2 December, 1842, it was sent to tlie 
amirs of Hydcraby.d and on tlic 4th tt vyas sent to Khairpur, Just 
before this, on i December, Napier issued a proclamation to the amirs 
of Upper and Lower Sind. It ran: ' ^ 

I have itJCttvcd the draft of a treaty belweerr the Ameers of Kh>Tporc (and 
Hyderabad) and the Gritisli Government, s^ned by Hu Excellency the Eight 
Honourable Lord EUenborough, Govemor-dcnccal of India, whose coinmands 
I have to present it to your Highnesses, for your Highnesses’ acceptation and 
guidance. 

In obedience to the commands of the Govcmor-Gcncral of India I shall proceed 
to occupy Rotce, and the left bank of the Indus, from the latter tossar up to the 
Blia^vulpore frorftier, including the whole of the districts of Bhong Bara and 
Subzulkote, as set forth in the said Treaty.* 

It is not iiccessar)' to go into a minute description of tlic various 
intrigues which werc'in progress, but it may be well to touch on one 
that was tlic subject of much comment -at the Umc. The, amir of 
Khairpur was, as has been scen/a very old man. Once inclined to 
throw in his lot >vith the English, he had long since joined the otlicr 
amirs, and the misfortunes of our troops in Afglianistan had afTccied 
him as theyhad affected them. He had given evidence of this by 
talcing, part in various scliemes directed against the English, and the 
new treaty was one of the results. But the question of the moment 
was that of his successor. The choice lay between his brother ’Alt 
Murad, wlio professed attachment to the Englisirintercst, and his son. 
The claims of the former to the '‘Turban’’, as it was termed, had 
been placed before the governor-genera! by Outram on 21 April, 
1842, and again by him to Napier on 30 Oclobci. On 23 November 
Napier had an interview with ’AU Murad and promised him, provided 
he continued to act loyally towards the British Government, that the 
governor-general would prevent the nomination of old Mir Rustam’s 
son, Mir Muhammad Husam, cither during Mir Rustam’s life or at 
his death. His reasons for this step arc worth recording: ' 

1. It is jusL All Moorad liaj the right to the “Turban” for his ovsn life, after 
the death of Meer-Rustim, and it promises to protect him in this right. 

2. It detaches AU Moorad from any league among the Ameers, and, con- 
sequently, diminishes the chance of bloodshed 

3' It lays a train, to arrive at a point which I think should be urged, viz., that 
weshould treat with one Ameer, instead ofa number. This wllsimplify our political ' 
deabngs with these prmces, and gradually reduce them to the class of rich noble- 
men, and their chief tviil be perfectly dependent on the Government of India, 
living as he will do so close to this large station (Sukkur) and I have no doubt that 
It wU quickly be a large tovvn.^ 

* Parltamtnteyi Papas, 1843, xxjux, 518 
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Napier’s letters now breathe the calm confidence of the experienced 
soldier. He writes on i December, 1842: “I am perfectly confident 
in the’ troops under my command being equal to any emergency”. 
On the 4th the governor-general wrote; 

As long as you have six regiments ready to support your just demands, I am 
inclined to think they wiU he acceded to, as they have been in this instance [a case 
of tolb on ^e Indus] 5 and I am willing to hope that, vyth these aids to your - 
negotiation, you may be able td make a settlement now without the use of force; 
but I very much fear that, until our force has been actually felt, there will be no 
permanent observance of die existing treaty, or of any new treaty we may make. , . 

The various amirs now agreed verbally to be bound by the new 
treaty, but they continued to collect troops. The British could only 
count upon the support of *Ali Murad at Khairpur, and Mir Subudar 
Khan and Mir Husain *AIi at Hyderabad, The chiefs of Khairpur 
decided at the end of November that Mir Rustam Khan should 
abdicate in favour of his son on 5 December. Napier now began 
pushing his troops across the Indus to take possession of Rohri, and. 
the plan was that Brigadier Wallace was to march towards the ceded . 
districts on 20 December, 1842, whilst Napier moved on Khairpur. . 
On 18 December he wrote to Mir Rustam: 

My own belief is that personally you have ever been the friend of the English. 
But wu arc helpless among your ilujudging dunily. I send this by your brother 
His Highness All Moorad ; Itsien to his advice; trust younelf to his care; you are too 
old^for war; and if war begins how can I protect you?* 

We know that Mir Rustam, who wished, or pretended to wish, to 
come to Napier’s camp, went to his brother for a short time, and thus 
Murad ’All became the chief in reality if not in name. Napier wrote 
on 23 December: ... 

The whole of Upper Sinde b now in the bands of Meer Ali Moorad. There are 
no armed bands but his, and his interest is synonymous with our friendship. 

I consider therefore that Upper Sinde is perfectly settled.® 

Wallace now started for Firozpur, taking possession of and handing 
''Over to Bahawalpurthc ceded districtsenroute, and Napier proceeded 
in force to Mangni. But he now found that many of the family and 
followers 'of Rustam had fled to Imam Garh, a desert fortress some 
way to the eastward beyond the Nara river about half way betsveen • 
Khairpur and Hyderabad. Here Napier resolved to foUow them and 
so he told ’Ali Murad on 26 December; his decision was in no ^vay 
altered by ’Ali Murad’s wishing to go against the fortress himself, 
and by the fact that there had been no declaration of war. On 
23 December, 1842, Napier advised ’Ali Murad not to assume ’the 
turban, but, when he heard of the flight of Mir Rustam, which took 
place on the 28th, he at once (1 January, 1843) issued a proclamation 
mentioning the facts, and stating Uiat he would now support 

* rarliamenlaiy l‘apn, ut st.pta, p. 51*). 
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■’Ali Murad as chief in his various rights. Napier, however, thought 
that the flight was either due to fear or that ’All Murad drove him 
to it so as to strengthen his own position. Lord Ellenborough, -while 
he approved of what Napier was doing, saw difficulties in the way of 
making one of the ifmirs responsible for the others, which would, he 
felt, mean taking the rule into British hands. Napier’s letter, how- 
ever, to ’AU Murad of 14. January^ shows that the governor-general 
considered ’AIi Murad as the^egitimate jiossessor of “the Turban”. 
What Napier was really anxious to effect was the striking of a con- 
vincing blow; he saw ffiat the amirs were merely trifling with him, 
seeking to gam time. Imam Garh was said to be the Sind Gibraltar, 
and he would show that he could march across the desert, and take 
it. So, though detained near Khairpur by rain, he reached Daji, 
a strong fortress, on 4 January, 1843; near there on the 6th he heard 
of Mir Rustam whom Outram, who had now rejoined Napier, 
visited and fotind submissive. At Daji he left the main body of the 
force and mounting 350 men of the Queen’s Regiment on camels 
and adding aoo horse and a couple of howitzers he set off on his 
memorable expedition. At the end of the first march there was so 
little fodder that he had to send back 150 of the horse, but he pushed 
on and camped near Imam Garh on the 12th. The fortress which 
was surrounded by walls forty feet high offered no resistance, and 
Outram with the consent of ’Ali Murad blew it up, This desert march 
of Napier’s, however irregular it might be, had no greater admirer 
than the Duke of Wellington, who spoke of it as one of the most 
curious military operations he had ever heard of. 

Napier now sent off Outram to Khairpur where he was to meet the 
amirs of Upper and Lower Sind or their representatives, and arrange 
with them the detjuls connected with the new treaty. He carried a' 
letter dated 15 January to Mir Rustam, -saying that the past was all 
forgotten, and with regard to the amirs he was given considerable 
latitude, at all events so far as suggestion was concerned, provided 
tliat the spirit and the principle of the treaty were preserved. The 
amirs were ordered to attend^ aud threatened with, the accupatinn. 
of their territories if they did not. But though Outram fixed a date, 
the 2oth, for the meeting at Khairpur, only the amirs of Hyderabad 
sent vakils, and the odd thing is that Outram, as we see from his 
letters to Napier of 22 January, had no idea of what was going on. 
He wrote to Napier objecting to the retention of Tatta, where Napier 
agreed ivith him, and aUo wished to modify the coinage clause, which 
Napier had no poiver to alter, but he did not see how unreal the whole 
business was.® Napier, who now moved near to tlie Indus, sent a 
strong prodaraaUon to the amirs of Upper Sind on the 27th giving 
* them till 1 February to come in.® 
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At Outram’s, request also he, on the 28th, ordered that officer to- 
•move to Hyderabad ,where .Outram thought that all could be 
satisfactorily arranged by personal influence. Napier read the East 
far more correctly than Outram, and hnew how little words counted 
in a country filled, with armed men who were sthred by the fear that 
their national independence was at stake. Napier also saw that, what- 
ever the amirs might say, they had but little control over the bands • 
who were moving rapidly* about the country near the capital. Nor 
/was the fact that Wallace towards the end of January handed over 
Sabzalkot and Bhung Bara to the nawab of Bahawalpur likely to 
make for peace. 

While Outran! was dreaming and talking, the two sides were 
acting. The amirs were collecting large masses of troops; of this 
Napier knew, and he prepared accordingly, although he extended 
the period of peace till the 6th. On that date he wrote to Outram, 
ordering him to tell the amif of Kliairpur that he \Vas directed to 
disperse their troops and would do so. Outram had also to tell the 
amirs of Hyderabad not to allow troops from Khairpur to come into 
Lower Sind. Outram reached Hyderabad on the 8th and managed 
before the end to get all the amirs but one to sign. He thought more 
of thjs willingness than it deserved. He wrote to Napier that he did 
not believe that the amirs would begin hostilities; on two occasions 
-he urged Napier not to bring his troops any nearer; he said that tliere 
• was not an armed man in Hyderabad, and on the 12th added the^ 
crowning absurdity of suggesting tliat Napier should come alone to . 
the capital. TJiat evening Outram was insuhed in the streets and 
'wrote, simply enough, that he did not think Napier would wish to 
^ come now. The general Had no intention of doing so and wrote on' , 
the 15th from Hala ordering Outram not to pledge himself to any- . 
thing, and* telling him that he was marching on Hyderabad. The 
same day Outfam was attacked in the Residency, and, after a gallant 
defence against several thousand armed Balochis, took f^uge on a 
steamer and rejoined his commAnding officer. He ceased henceforth 
to count in Napier’s calculations, and the great controversy beUveen 
them is best left in obscurity. Those who" wish to enter further into 
the question of the negotiations with the amirs between the 8th to 
the 13th will find an interesting criticism of Outram’s notes by 
Lord EUenborough in a letter to the Secret Committee of 22 Tune, ■ 

. . . ■ . 

_ Napier knew that the amirs were at Miani with over 20,000 men; , 
he had but 2800 himself with twelve pieces of artillery. But he was 
ready, e\'eii anxioxB to fight, and the thought of the odds only stimu- 
lated him. At 4 a.m. on the morning of 17 February, 1843, he 
^ marched, and at g o’clock h’e attacked. TJic great mass of the enemy 
!vere in the diy bed of the Fulaili river, ajid the scene, as described 
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by Sir William Napier from his brother’s accounts, has rarely been 
equalled for picturesque detail 

Tl\en rose the Bntish shout, the Hn^lish gunswete run for^va^d into position, the 
infantry closed upon the Fullailee with a run, and rushed up the sloping bank 
The Beloochs having tf W matchlocks laid ready in rest along the summit, waited 
until the assailants \sere within fifteen yards ere their volley was dchvered, the 
rapid pace of the Bntish, and the steepness of the slope on the mside deceived their 
aim, and the executioa was not great, the next mpment the 22nd were on the top 
of the bank, thinking to bear dowi^aU before them, but they staggered back m 
amazement at the forest orsvvoxds waving m their front’ Thick as smnding com, 
and gorgeous as a field of flowers, stood the Beloochs in their many coloured 
garments and turbans, they filled the broad deep bed of the Fullailee, they 
clustered on both banks^ and covered the plain b^ond Guordmg their heads 
ivith their large dark shields, they shook their sharp swords, beaming in the sun, 
their shouts rolled like a peal of thundpr, as with frantic gestures they rushed 
forwards, and full against the front of the 22nd dashed with demoniac strength 
and ferocity Now the Beloochs closed their dense masses, and again the shouts 
and the rolling fire of musketry and the dreadful rush of the swordsmen were heard 
and seen along tl:^ whole hoc, and such a fight ensued as has seldom been known 
or told ofm the record of war For ever those wild warriors came close up, sword 
and shield m advance, stnvmg in all the fierceness of their valour to break into the 
opposing ranks, no lire of small arms, no push of bayonets, no svVeeping discharges 
of grape from the guns, which were planted in one mass on the right, could drive 
the gallant fellows oack, they gave tJieir breasts to the shot, they leaped upon the 
guns and were blown away by twcnucs at a time, their dead went down the steep 
slope by hundreds, but the gaps in their masses were continually filled up from the 
rear, the survivors of the front rank still pressed forward, with unabatea fury, and 
the bayonet and die sword clashed in full and frequent conflict 


I Such was the fierce battle of Miam in which Napier gained a victory 
victory important out of all proportion to the loss of life 5000 
"Balochis fell as against 256 of the British force Six of the amin at 
once came into camp and surrendered, giving up Hyderabad which 
was immediately occupied But crushing though the blow was, Smd 
was not ^et conquered, for the Lion of hlirpur. Shir Muhammad, 
was still m command of considerable forces, and Napier’s little army, 
wasted by sickness, was surrounded by hostile tnbesmen Loni 
Ellenboroi^h sent prompt reinforcements, but Napier wisely waited, _ 
cntrenclung himself, and hoping tliat he would be attacked in a 
position of his own choosing In March, hearm.'g that, the BaLoehis. 
were concentrating, he prepared to move, though m great ddHcuInes, 
owmg to the heat of the weather and the mtrigues of the captn eamirs 
So that he was glad to be able to strike a final blow at Dabo, six 
miles from Hyderabad, where on 24 March, 1843, he defeated Shir 

Muhammad The victory was not achieved without difficultv, and ' 

Shir Muhammad fled to the desert Hurrying onwarcL it was a race 
against summe- Napier secured Mirpur on 27 Marcn, and Umarkot 
on 4 April, movements through a desert country v inch prove caDacm 
and rMoIution of no common order The anrexanon of Smd had 
been deeded upon as early as 13 Jfareh fdispatch of 26 Tune ja<3») 
and Napier was made ns first goremor how es er| i>-ai a- 

' kaw, 0/P al pp.68sjj hapKT.Cs—^'* fS.^ ct.. * 
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a reward haiulcd o\cr to‘'Ati Mtu.u!. 'i'lic iiwi four and n half jearr 
\scrc c)ccu[>icd in llic nr^-udialjoii and itcNcIopriKiil of lliii itiijKiftant 
addllion to the Hrilhli Dmpirc. There itdl fij^hthif; to Iw done, 
but \\ hen Jacob on i.j Jtme, r«{3, dcfcatctl Shir Mohammad finalJ)- 
and drove hint out of Innd, the num war war art an end. 

Napier"' utsn \icw of the conrpiot ofSiiul Im Iktcii pcrliapt best 
e.xprcMcd in a letter to Oiitram of J.im>ar)’, of \shich a fc\s' 

sentences ina> J>e (jiiotrd: , 

I.onl AurLlanl brvan tn- a Ktrat act injiMtic*-. iv^linrAl irijuitirr. 
prwtmni ill'* irrjlin I.«iru I <am'- aixl Ijit tin lui'' ol 

VO , to alundun .tU ly^nnd a»«l mAitiiam all <>0 tlK Iniiun imI' of ih^ IfvJut. H** 
fmmil rxntmi; trr.Uin with S. inttr (oiiwtinfaiti, Inif lJi<" rioJ*- pjrt 0/ li:i 
|>otiv^ iij hr appran l'> a»;irr it iIk mamirf»antr i.f Irrr iratfi' an thr tr.<Jui- 

with itourutfin of certain iimTit on iti tor.Lt. the tctiiirr of wl.iih wa» Ix>m 
Aiickl.imr* act, to krrji tlirtn hat lirrn I»r«l 1 ji<-t»l*rt«Kr;;h'» iti tomphsnrr with 
tfcatiM which r» tnan n( irmr will tay wrtr wrll drawn up . .Now I do fi'^t 
nsrcc with )uu in thinVin^ thr Ainm aie 1 think tl.rin /^iinrunj? rateaU to 

a man if nir-auirrcl try our lUnlarxl h<inr»ty, tmi 3<iurrdl> lyiftl AuckUr-d'i 
|»oln.7 wat lint CAtml.itnJ tu makr thrin form a ht;;hrf nimiair of ui. NVrtJ, they 
JAW our defeat and tliat rnc««tfa>:rtl thrni to Orrak ireatiri, il |;a>r thrin 

lieart, amt that Ihry hojicd to hate a im otid Calxx;} alfair it at cirar in inc xt thr tun 
now thinin?. . . ..N'wtv wfLiJ ri to done.* I hat uh»ch « tr,t U't the adrafifrrnnit 
of Rowl KO'rmnirnt and wrU-tnin:; of the ttopulahon, and we mutt not Mcfifiec 
nil th» to A itimute mlfat-oiir, otirtly liopclni, I may lay imfwihlr, to Rive to 
Ihfie t> rannual, dfunlen, drlatichnl, ehratinR. Inttlipjine. contrwpnhle Amem, 
n due portion of the plunder they tiaxc arnauei} fn«n the ruined petmle they 
ronquered titty >fan .tgo. 'lliey nre fortunate n>hl>en npr anti all, anti ihoogu 
1 moil decidedly condemn the way we ciiirm! th»» tinintfy (juit ai honest, low. 
cter. at tlat hy which the Talpoors pot tt from the Kaiionu) 1 would equally 
condemn any jiohcy that allowed diese tatealt to ro on plunuerini? the eouniry 
to lupply their defiaueheriei after wt lud railed the Jiopes of ct try mi«taL{e man 
in the country, 'piii 1 roniidcr l<> I* ^'rd n.’# viewt and in tlat »eme 1 art. If 
I thought Lorn Ih was acting on an unjuit plan I would of course oi»ry my order?, 
hut should deeply regret iny {xitiiion. Hut 1 do no tucli thing: the wliolc injuitice 
wai committed by lasrd Auckland, and luch .? course of injuiticc cannot be clewed 
w-ithout hardiliip on sonicon". It (1 likely to fall on the ^Vmeers, and on a crew 
more desersing to bear it hardly could it alight. It falli hrasirst on Koewtum, an 
old worn debauchee, a man dnink cxecy day ufMs life, breaVing his osen religious 
ordinances, .and esen the hablu and customs of his country.* 

The juilgnicnl that has held the field hithcrlo has been hosiilc; 
front lUj.}. svhen a writer in the Calcutta licuciv said: “’I’hc real cause 
of this chastisement of the Amccw consisted in the cltastlscmenl wUicU 
the British had received from the Afghans”, till the recent verdict 
in the Cambridge Modem IJhto^. Bui the truer siesv svill be more like 
that of Outram’s great apologist: **ln the light of subsequent liisior)' 
it may even be argued that Outram’s policy of trust in the Ameers 
would have proved less wise ihanNaptcrs policy of vigilant coercion” : 
assuming for the moment that such were the respective policies of 
tlic two men. 

The conquest of Sind, however, cannot be said to be the fault of 
any one man. Lord Auckland looking on the country as a portion 
* Kapler, Lift . , ,5 ^ Sir C> JCopUr, v, 300. 
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of the older Afghanistan treated its liberties— or rather tlie liberties 
of its conquerors — as subsidiary to the general Afghan policy, for 
which again he can, hardly be held altogedier responsible. He left 
the Sind problem in a desperate condition to his successor, but neither 
of them seems to haVe wished to annex the country; circumstances 
were too strong for both of them. As to Sir Charles Napier, who 
came fresh to the country, he acted a soldier’s part and acted it 
extraordinarily well. He illustrated the extreme value of common- 
sense and directness, and there is an element of profound, as well as 
Hndly, truth in his remark that “Outram is a clever fellow, but he 
seems to have been so long accustomed to Indian tricks that he thinks 
them of real importance”. In any estimate of Napier’s conduct the in- 
structions he received must always be remembered; and in particular 
those of 26 August, 1842: ' • 

It may be convenient that you should at once be Informed that, if the Ameers 
or any one of theifl, should act hostilely or evince hostile designs against our army, 
it IS my fixed resolution never to forgive the breach of faith and to exact a penalty 
which shall be a warning to every diicf in IndiaA 

And yet the whole transaction has been thought to bear a colour of 
injustice which, may rightly be ascribed to some of its parts, and the 
plea of the happiness of the people, who gained enormously by the 
change, has not been held sufficient to justify what happened. 

II. The Panjab 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Ranjit Singh, the 
greatest of the Sildi rulers, had consolidated a powerful kingdom 
north-^vest of the Satlej, and seemed likely to extend his empire as 
far as the Jumna; he was aided on the one hand by the weakness of 
the Afghans and on the otiier by the policy of the English, ^vho 
seemed disinclined at first to interfere owing to the more serious 
responsibilities of their great struggle with the Marathas. Lake, it will 
be remembered, and Wellesley defeated Sindhia and Holkar in a 
series of great battles the result of which was to increase the importance ^ 
of the English in the north-^vest.^ and so to make the relations between 
them and the Sikhs more vital. The Cis-Satlej chiefs fought against 
the English in the batde ofDelhi, and in 1805 Holkar fled to Amritsar. 
Ranjit Smgh ^vas too clever to help him against Lake, and the 
resulting treaty of Lahore of i January, 1806, kept the Marathas out 
of the Panjab, secured the friendship of the English, and left the Sikhs 
free from English interference for ffie time being north of the Satlej. 
This state of affairs, however, was not to last. 

The Cis-Satlej states had risen to virtual independence owing to 
the gradual decline of the Muhammadan power, but they were 
engaged in constant strife, and the unsettled state of the country • 
they inhabited invited the ambition of any freebooting adventurer. 

, ^ ParharrentaJj Papas, iStj, xxxrc, 4CB 
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through the country of the said duels, it a necessary and incumbent that every 
chief shall, ^vlthin his own possessions, assat and furnish, to the full of ha power, 
such force with supplies of grain and other necessaries which may be demanded. 

5 Should an enemy approacli from any quarter, for the purpose of conquering - 

tha country, fnendship and mutual interest require (hat the diiefs jom the British 
army unth all their forqp, and, exerting themselves in expelling the enemy, act 
under discipline and proper obedience ' 

The idea was that Ranjit Singh*s Gis-Satlej conquests made before 
the last campaign'tvere to remain his, hot that he was to have no 
claim to allegiance from Cis-Satlq cliiefs Still, this was a very 
important negotiation. .On the one hand it directed Ranjit Singh’s 
energies elsewhere than southwards ; he gave up Faridkot and Ambala. 
On the other it has been said to have moved the British’ frontier from 
the Jumna to the Satlej. The relations of the protected chiefs among 
themselves took a good deal of arranging. It was necessary to protect 
the -weak against, the strong, when the fear of Ranjit Singh was 
‘’“removed, and a proclamation had to be issued on 22 August, 1811, 
to the effect that while the independence of the chiefs would be 
respected and their states duly protected, they would not be allowed 
to usurp the rights of others.* But it was long before all the various .. 
claims were settled and rights established. 

Ranjit Singh was thus free to devote his attention elsewhere. He - 
got the better of the Gurkhas from 1809 to 1811, taking the Kangra 
- district, and when the English war in 1814-15 mth the same people 
^brought the English and Sikhs together in the mountains, there was 
excellent reason for their remaimng friends Another similar reason 
^vas supplied by the Afghan question. Shah Shuja had been driven 
from Afghanistan in 1809-10. Ranjit Singh sought to prevent him 
from getting aid from the English, in view of his own project against 
Multan which he unsuccessfully endeavoured to seize in February, 
1810. However, Shuja was soon carried off to Kashmir, and after 
various adventures in the course of which Ranjit Singh secured the 
Koh-i-nnr from him, he returned to Ludhiana in 1816. Meanwhile 
the Sikhs, though they secured Attock, defeating the Afghans at 
Haidam in 1813, did not manage to secure Kashmir. More im-* 
portant during this period was their reduction of the northern plains 
' and lower hills by which they gradually strengthened themselves for 
further efforts. The first of such was the capture of Multan, which 
had been attempted more than once before, and which was effected 
-ini8i8. In the same year, by taking advantage of the troubles which 
followed Fath Khan’s death, Ranjit Singh entered Peshawar, though 
he relinquished it to the Barakzai governor Yar Muhammad Khan. 
1819 saw him master of Kashmir. In 1823 he again took Peshawar, 
and this time he left Yar Muhammad Khan to rule in his name. 
Thus by 1824 he had added to his dominions the three Muhammadan 

* Cunningham, JQi8), p 382. 

s Idm, p 3B3. 
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A quarrel between the chiefi of Nabha and Patiala gave Ranjit 
Singh' an excuse to cross tl»c Satlcj (26 July, 180C) and to capture 
Ludhian"a whicli was at once transferred to his .uncle Bltag Singh of 
Jind. TJic English, under Lord Lake, Imd had considerable connec- 
tion with Sirhind and it was natural that the Idea of the establish- 
ment of Ranjit Singh’s power in this wild and desolate countr\’, for 
such it was then, was vics^cd with some concern. And when he had 
crossed llic riser a second time in 1807, the cliicfs of Sirhind became 
sulhcicnlly alarmed to send and ask for British protection. This s\i^ 
in 1808, at a time svhen the possibility of a French invasion of India 
Was much discussed, and though there was no definite answer at 
once, the result was the sending in September of that year ofMctcalfc _ 
to Ranjit Singh with the pvirpose of arranging a treaty; at the same 
time assurances of protection were given to the frightened chiefs. 
For the moment it seemed Hkel> that the negotiation would falL • 
through; Ranjit Singh crossed the Satlcj for the third lime, seized 
Faridkot and Amhala, and would base taken Patiala had he not 
feared English intervention. But the advance of Ochirrlony with a 
detachment, the adroitness of the young diplomatist who is said to 
have assured the Sikh chieftain that he could make conquests in other 
directions without British interference, and it has been conjectured 
the weakening of the danger from the West owing to the improved ^ 
relations between England and Mahmud II, the new sultan of Turkey,' 
caused Ranjit Singh to pause. On 9 Fcbrxiary, 1809, Ochtcrlony 
issued a warning proclamation to' the cflcct that any further aggressions 
south of the Satlcj would be forcibly resisted; and this coupled, as’. 
Cunningham suggests, with the fear that some of the Panjab chiefs _ 
might also seek Bridsli protection, brought the great Sikh to terms. 

He therefore signed the treaty of 25 April, iDog. This guaranteed him ■ 
against interference on the part of the English north of the Satlcj," 
and as to the left bank, it was stated (in the second article) that the - 
raja would never maintain, in the territory which he occupied there, 
more troops than were necessary for the internal duties of that terri- . 
tory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the possessions or 
rights of the ebiefs. ux vvyjjJ/.ij } The. ' 

by a proclamation of 3 May, lOog, of wliich the important articles 
• ran as follows : 

1. Th<r country of llje chiefs of Msil\v*a and Sirhind having entered under the • 
"rityhprotection, they shall in future be secured from the authority and influence - 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, conformably to the terms of the treaty. 

2. the country of the chiefs tlius taken under protection shall be exempted ■■ 

from all pecuniary tnbute to the British Government. 

. 3- chiefs shall remain in the full escercise of tlie same rights and authority ^ 
m their own possessions wliich they enjoyed before they were received under the 
British protection. 

4. Should a British army on purposes of^eneral welfare, be required to march 
. ‘ Aitchison, tif, vm, J44. 
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through the country of the said chiefs, it a ntcrasary, incuinbcnt that eycr>' 
chief shall, wthin his ow-n possessions, assut and fumuh.to the full of lui pojNcr, 
such force with supplies of grain and other necessaries svhich maj' l>c demamJeth 
Should an enemy approach from any quarter, for the purpose of conquenne 

• this countA*. friendship and mutual interest requite that tlic ciiiefs join the Bnlish 
army with all their forr/*, and, exerting themselves In expelling the enemy, act 
under dUdpTIac and proper obedience.' 

The idea was tiiat Ranjit Singli’s Cis-Sat!cj conquests made before 
the last campaign'were to remain his, btit that he was to have no . 
claim to allegiance from Cis-Sailej chiefs. Still, this was -a vcr>’ 
important negotiation. ,On the one hand it directed Ranjit Singh’s 
energies elsewhere than southwards ; he gave up Famlkot and Ambala: 

- On the other it has been said to have moved the Bri tislf frontier from 
the Jumna to the Satlcj. The relations of the protected chiefs among 

' themselves took a good deal of arranging. It was necessary to protect 
tlie weak against the strong, when the fear of Ranjit Singh was 
'removed, and a proclamation had to be issued on *22 August, 1811, 

• to the effect that while the independence of.tlic chiefs would be 
respected and their states duly protected, they would not be allowed 
to usurp the rights of others.* But it was long before all the various 
claims were settled and rights established. 

Ranjit Singh was thus free to devote liis attention elsewhere. Hc.- 
got the better of the Gurkhas from 1809 to iBn, taking the Kan^a 
district, and wlicn the English war in 1814-15 tnlh the same people 
...brought the English and Sikhs together in the mountains, there was 
excellent re^on for their remaining friends. Another similar reason 
was supplied by the Afghan question. Shah Shuja Jiad been driven ' 
from Afghanistan in 1809-10. Ranjit Singh sought to prevent him’ 
from getting aid from the English, in Ndew of his o^vn project against ■ 
Multan which he unsuccessfully endeavoured to scizc'in February, 
1810. However, Shuja was soon carried off to Kashmir, and aflcr 

- various adventures in the course of which Ranjit Singh secured the . 

• Kok-unur from him, he returned to Ludhiana in 1816. Meanwhile 
. the Sikhs, though they secured Attock, defeating the Afghans at 

Haidaru in 1813, did not manage to secure Kashmir. More im-"^ 
portant during this period w'as their reduction of the northern plains 
' and lo^^'e^ hUls by which they gradually slrengtlicned themselves for 
further efforts. TTie first of such was the capture of Multan, which, 
had been attempted more than once before, and which was effected 
‘ in 1818. In the same year, by taking advantage ofthc troubles which 
folIo^^’ed Fath Khan’s death, Ranjit Singh entered Peshawar, though 
he relinquished it to the Barakzai governor Yar Muhammad Khan. 

. 1819 saw him master of Kashmir. In 1823 he again took Peshawar, 

. and this time he left Yar Muhammad Khan to rule in his name. 
Thus by 1824 he had added to his dominions the three Muhammadan • 

, ' * Cimninghara, p. 382. 

' ■ ' , . ® Idtm, p. 3S3. 
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states of Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar. A small Sikh minority 
ruled a vast kingdom almost equally divided as regards inhabitants 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, the latter more numerous 
towards the north-\vest. The older organisation of the mish or 
confederacies, each follo-^snng a chief or groupcof chiefs, had given 
place to an organised military despotism, although the phrases used 
by Ranjit Singh disguised the fact. The whole strength of the state 
■was devoted to \var. The* system suited the Sikli people ^vho were 
excellent soldiers, and it was not disliked by the military Muham- 
madans of the Panjab, whom Ranjit Singh slowly reduced to 
obedience. The material at his disposal, recruits obtained by the 
feudal systeni of land tenure, was rendered more formidable by the 
European methods of discipline which he adopted ; he used men who 
had deserted from the British service to train his troops, and soon 
Frenchmen and other European officers like Allard, Court, Ventura^ 
and Avitabile joined his service. c 

Sir Lepel Griffin has truly said that tlie conquest of the frontier 
was a matter beyond the Sikh strength; it \vas inevitable that the 
subjection of so much territory' in the Himalayan region should 
involve constant struggles and constant loss. The events of Ranjit 
Singh’s later yean often made him wish that he had not had 
trouble of mamtaining such expensive conquests. With the English 
he became more friendly, especially as his relations with them were 
in the hands of Captain Wade at Ludhiana. In the discussions as to 
the districts south of the Saticj, the English gave way on'some points 
but secured Firozpur. But it required all Wade’s skill until the end 
of the Burmese ^Var and the capture of Bharatpur to keep the Sikhs 
quiet. After a troublesome religious revolt under Saiyid Ahmad 
Shah Ghazi, who for a time {1830) held Peshawar, had been sup- 
pressed, Ranjit Singh’s position in India was very strong. It was now, 
therefore, when the idea of counteracting Russian inQucnce by the 
formation of buffer states was in favour, tliat Lord ^Villiam Bentinck 
^ arranged the famous meeting with the Sikh ruler at Rupar on the 
Satlej in October, 1831, when an assurance of fricndsliip with the 
Englisli was ^ven which satisfied both parties for different reasons. 
Afuch cfiscusston took place about Sind and about the navigation of 
the Indus, Ranjit Singh agreeing that that river and the Satlej should 
be open to commerce. He also gave up for the time being his designs 
on Shikarpur (1832) on which he had fixed his mind. 

Hence the attitude of the English in regard to Shah Shuja in these 
years is easily understood. Tlicy looked upon his efforts to regain the 
Afghan throne with benevolent neutrality, and left him to make his 
own bargain with the Sikhs and the amire of Sind. But the Sikhs got 
the advantage. Tlie negotiations fluctuated from time to time. The 
amirs feared the approach of the English, and in 1832 they oficred 
help if Shah Shuja would give up his claims on their country. He 
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agreed in case he succeeded. But he reopened the question with the 
maharaja, and, finding that he was the only potentate whom he had 
to conciliate, he entered into an alliance with him in August, 1833. 
This treaty was the basis of the Tripartite Treaty of 1 838, and prorided 
that the districts beypnd the Indus in possession of the SilJis should be 
formally ceded to them. The Sindians were abandoned and Shah 
Shuja was allowed to proceed towards his native land by way of 
Shiharpur where Ite defeated the Slndiani, who had finally decided 
to oppose him, on g Janua^, 1834. He then passed on towards 
Kandahar, near which city he was routed by Dost Muhammad and 
his brothers on 1 July, 1834, and later after much wandering and 
various attempts to secure aid he reached Ludhiana again. Ranjit 
Singh resolved to make what he could out of the affair, and ac- 
cor^ngly he sent Hari Singh, his general, and Nao Nihal Singh, 
his grandson, who secured the town and citadel of Peshawar on 
6 May, 1834,, thus finally establishing Sikh power there. Dost 
Muhammad, who had been so perplexed when Shah Shuja entered 
Afghanistan that he liad offered his submission to the government 
officials as a dependent on Great Britain, now plucked up courage, 
calling himself ghazi as well as amir, and advanced as he thought 
to retake Peshawar. He still wished to secure English help, and 
tried to do so through his nephew Abdul Ghiyas i^an, who was 
at Ludhiana. The English, however, who had their attention still 
directed to the question of the navigation of the Indus, declined to 
interfere. The result was that Dost Muhammad came to the eastern 
end of the Khaibar and having, on 11 May, 1835, been almost sur- 
rounded by the Sikhs, was glad to retreat hurriedly enough uath 
considerable loss of prestige. About September in the same year 
he commenced negotiations with Persia though still hoping for English 
aid. Hearing, ho^vever, that the Sikhs had sent home some of their 
forces, he sent Muhammad Akbar Khan, his son, who, though he 
failed to secure the Sikh position, won a doubtful battle near Jamnid 
on 30 April, 1837, Hari Singh the great Sikh leader being killed. 
Pjunfivi'iRninjjra,, b/utrawn, anripn/g, VJinrti ’ 

to retire without having taken either Peshawar or Jamrud. 

The defeat of the amirs of Sind by Shah Shuja frightened them and 
th^ would probably have gladly allowed Ranjit Singh to have taken 
Shikarpur if he would have protected them against further attempts 
of the same kind. This did not please the English who, as Cunning- 
ham points out, were beginning to have political as well as commercial 
schemes in those directions. Ranjit Singh did not really wish to be 
friendly Avith the amirs, and kept a representative of the exiled 
Kaloras in his state; he even began negotiating with Shah Shuja 
once more. There was a good de^ of local friction and the fortress 
of Rojhan, the stronghold of a robber tribe called Mazaris, ^vho indeed 
gave trouble to the Sikhs but could hardly be termed subjects of the 
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amirs, was taken by tlie governor of Multan in August, 1836. Soon 
afterwards the Sikhs went south to Ken. j\s there seemed every 
likelihood of further aggression, I./)rd Auckland decided to mediate, 
especially as both- parlies were ready to declare open war. In 
December, 1836, Ranjit Singh ^dcld^, though unwillingly, and 
agreed to let things be on their own footing, retaining however Rojhan 
and Mazari territory while he destroyed the fortress of Ken. It was 
on this occasion that he asked the famous question of those who were 
trying to dissuade him from peace what had become of the 200,000 
spears of the Maraihas. 

There was then a feeling of intense hostility at this time between 
the Afghans and the Sikhs. Both had considerable dread of the 
English and the last thing they wished for w.xs British interference. 
Unfortunately this state of feeling, which miglit otherwise have 
passed naturally away, occurred at a time when the fear of the 
Russians was the mainspring of Indian foreign politics, Tlicrc were 
also numerous French designs, and the story of Allard’s diplomatic 
character at the court of Lahore aroused suspicion; Wellington 
afterwards (4 February’, 1843) warned Lord Ellcnborougli of the 
French connection. In such circumstances the English could please 
no one. Ranjit Singh did not like to be restrained from action in 
Sind and elsewhere; and Dost Muhammad would have gladly 
welcomed English aid against the Sikhs. The English chose perhaps 
tlie worst possible way out of their di/Kcultics. 

The w'cakness of the scheme of the Tripartite Treaty of 183O w’as* 
obvious. The English could not trust Shah Shiija to the SiUis for fear 
that the war of restoration should become a war of aggression on their 
part. Ranjit Singh disliked the final passing of all hopes of gaining 
Shikarpur, and although tlie march of a Sikli force through the 
• Khaibar with Shah Shuja’s son was decided upon, the Siklis not 
altogether unnaturally decided to do as little as they could and to 
gain the utmost advantage. At the end of 1838 Ranjit Singh met 
Lord Auckland at Firozpur, where the British force was assembled, 
but his health had failed. He Heard of the fall of Kandahar, and died 
- on 27 June, 1839. ' ' 

Ranjit Singh’s power was personal and as he founded no permanent 
^ institutions which could live apart from himself his dc.ath was the 
si^al for the beginning of anarchy. Cunningham, the s^-mpalhetlc 
historian of the Sikhs, has thus estimated his claims to greatness : 


. Singh found the Punjab a waning confederacy, a prey to the factions of. 

jts chiefs, priced by the Afghans and the Marathas and xeadv to submit to English 
supre^w. He comolidat^ the numerous petty states into a kingdom, he \sT«ted 
from ^bul the fmrot of its protTnees, ai»d he gave the potent English no cause 
for mterfercnce. He found the mflitary array of his coun^ a mass of horsemen, 

■ Ignorant of war « an Art, and he left it mmterimr fifty thousand 

I^ciphned soldiers, fifty thousand weU aimed yeomanry and militia, and more 
than three hundred pieces of cannon for the field. His rule u-as founded on the 
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feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action of the necessary principles of 
rtffitary order and territorial extension; and when a limit had been set to Sikh 
dominion, and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital spirit of his 
race began to consume itself in domestic contentions.' 

Sir Lepel Griffin admits his private vices: 

“He was selfish, false and avaricious; grosslysupcrstitious,shamelesslyand openly 
drunken and debauch^**, and continues: “\Vc only succeed in establishing him 
as a bero, as a ruler of men, and as ^orthy of a pedestal in that mnerrnost shrine 
where history honours the few human beings to whom may be indisputably assigned 
the palm of greatness, ^ we free our minds of prejudice and, dtscountmg conven- 
tional virtue, only regard the rare qualities of force which raise a_roan supreme 
above his fellows ^en v, c shall at once allow that, although sharing in full measure 
the commonplace and coarse vices of his time and education, he yet ruled the 
country which his military genius had conquered with a vigour of wU and an 
abihty which placed him in the front rank of the statesmen of the century ”* 

Ranjit Singh when dying was said to have declared his imbecile 
son, Kharak Singh, his successor; but, though kcknowledged in the 
main, his claims were disputed by Shir Singh, a reputed child of 
Ranjit Singh ; while his own son, Nao Nihal Singh, a bold but vicious 
youth of eighteen, wished to obtain the ascendancy. The wazir, 
Dhian Singh, hated the able Resident, Wade, who supported 
Kharak Singh, and Dhian Singh and Nao Nihal Singh both hated 
the imbecile monarch’s favourite, Chet Singh. Chet Singh was 
murdered on 8 October, 1839. Wade was replaced by Clerk as 
British'agent at the beginning of April, 1840, Wade’s Sikh enemies 
penuading Auckland that this step would secure easier communi- 
cation between British India and the forces in Afghanistan ; Lord 
Auckland further”ima^ned that the long-cherished schemes for the 
opening of a valuable commerce with Afghanistan by way of the 
Indus were now about to take shape. The only real and tangible 
r«ult of these intrigues was the increase of the power of Nao Nihal 
Singh who hoped by the reduction in the strength of the rajas of 
Jammu, and then probably by the destruction of Raja Dhian Singh, 
to make lumself supreme. He was, however, interrupted in his 
ambitious schemes by disputes with the English as to the favouring by 
- the Sikhs of Afghan rebels' against Shah Shuja and even treacherous 
communication \vith. Dost Muhammad himself; and there was a 
very strong feeling on the part of men like Macnaghten in favour 
of taking away much of the Sikh territory, that part of it at all events - 
which had once been held by Alghanistan. Kharak Singh died on 
5 November, 1840, and on the same day his more bi^liant son, 
passing homewards from the funeral rites, was crushed by the fail 
of the gateway in the Lahore fort, and so seriously injured that he 
died the same night. Ho^v far his death was accidental ^vas disputed ; 
the rajas of Jammu had every reason to wish for it. 

* Cunmi]ghain,«/k at p 222. 

* GnlEn, Ranjtf Singh, p. 95. 
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The question now was as to the succession. Shir Singh was pre- 
ferred by the British agent, but he was not certainly legitimate. After 
much intrigue the widow of Kharak Singh, Mai Chand Kaur, who 
was supported by various Sikh chiefs, notably the Sindhianwala 
family, which included men of note such as Atar and Ajit Singh 
Sindhianwala, and like many other Sikh families of importance was 
opposed to the rajas of Jammu, came forward and secured the regency. 
She was to hold it till it Was seen whctlier Nao Nihal’s widow bore 
a son. Shir Singh was to be a kind ol viceroy, and Dhian Singh the 
wazir. This temporary arrangement was nominally in force when 
Dost Muhammad surrendered, but the factions soon came to blows. 
Shir Singh attacked Lahore in January, 1841, and was proclaimed, 
maharaja on the 1 8th of that month, the Sindhianwala family taking 
refuge in flight. Shir Singh, however, though he might like to be king, 
could not rule, and the obvious result followed that the army became 
all powerful. The discussion of projects for armed intervention on 
the part of the British Government, while it did not make things 
easier for what authority there was in the country, enabled the Sikh 
army to regard itself more and more as the representative body of 
the Sikh people; its position resembled that of the Ironsides 'of the 
. seventeenth century without there being any Cromwell in control. 
Another source of difficulty lay in the activity of Zorawar Singh who, 
as deput)r of the rajas of Jammu, after taking Skardu, seized Garo, and 
seemed likely to conquer much of Chinese Tibet. When, hdwever, 
the English found him established near Almora they decided to 
interfere, and ordered Garo to be restored by 10 December, 1841. 
By this time the Chinese arrived and defeated the .Sikhs in a wonderful 
campaign in the mountains, one of the most awful perhaps in the 
-history of warfare, and peace was made in the autumn of 1842, 
matters bctwccnChina and the Siklis being placed on their old footing. 
About the same time the English managed to prevent Gulab Singh, 
the brother of Dhian Singh, from being made governor of the Afghan ' 
province, which would have placed an enemy of the British at Pcsiia- 
war instead of the Italian Avitabile. 

During the troubles connected with and following the insurrection 
at Kabul in_ November, 1841, the English were in the unpleasant 
, position of distrusting the Sikhs, and yet not being able to do without 
* their aid ; this was added to the fact that the English had no decided 
policy. They could claim help tinder the Tripartite Treaty, but the 
Sikhs, as has been seen, helped but grudgingly, rather because the 
authorities had little control over the army than for other reasons, 
though such reasons were doubtless present. Some part, however, they , 
took, and it was suggested to givcjallalabad to them. But its destruction 
by Pollock reheved them prom taking what they really did not want. 
That Ellcnborougli at this time viewed the prospect of a Sikh war 
with disfavour can be seen from Im dispatch of 15 May, lOp.^ 

• EUeRbomu)^ Papen, loa. 
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In June, 1842, the murder ofMai Ghand Kaur altered the state of 
things at the court, but it did not relieve the difficulties of Slur Singh, 
and, when the Sindhianwala chiefs came to an agreement with the 
rajas of Jammu, liis fate was sealed. On 15 September,^ i 843 > 
assassinated by Ajk Singh, who proceeded to kill liis son Pertab 
Singh also. But Dhian Singh also reaped tlic reward ofhis treacherj', 
and was murdered by his Sindhianwala allies. He left, however, a 
son, Hira Singh, who, in spite <jf the hatred of the people for his family 
and the Jammu rajas, managed to raise enough troops to kill Ajit 
and Lahna Singh, tlic two Sindlnanwalos, and to proclaim Dalip 
Singh, a supposed son of Ranjit Singh by a woman afterwards 
notorious enough. Rani Jindan. Hira himself took the post of wazir 
much to the vexaUon of Suchet Singh, youngest of the Jammu rajas, 
who now becomes prominent- 

These struggles were intricate and not very important, the one 
fact that mattered being tliat as they became more and more intense 
they brought the army into ever greater prominence and importance. 
Clerk had given way as Resident to Colonel Richmond, whose letters 
have fumishcd'tlie world with an account of wliat happened. The 
maternal unde of Dalip Singh, Jawahir Singh, having tried con- 
clusions with the Jammu rajas* in 1843, was cast into prison. Tlicn 
Kashmira Singh and Peshawara Singh, adopted sons of Karpit Singh, 
seized Sialkot, possibly with the connivance of Raja Suchet Smgh, who 
‘may alsoliavc procured the release ofjawahir Singh about Uie same 
time, and who was killed while attempting an insurrection against his 
nephew in March, 1844. The same fate overtook Atar Singh Sindluan- 
wala in ffic following May; he had fled to British territory tlic year 
before and now returned, joined a religious fanatic, Bhai Bir Singh, of 
some popularity, and managed to gain Kashmira Singh to his cause. 
It is noteworthy tliat Hira Singh managed to secure tlic adherence 
of the army by telling them ffiat the Sindliianwalas were relying 
upon English help. Kashmira Singh and Bhm Bir Singh both shared 
Atar Singh’s fate. This same feeling of resentment against the English 
"Hira Singh made use of about the same time when he pretended that 
the English rdiefs for Sind were directed against the Sikhs. 

Serious grounds of dispute between the two peoples were bound 
to arise. The central government of the Sikhs was no doubt a scene of 
confusion and crime, but the nation was strong enough. Gilgit liad 
been annexed to Kashmir towards the end of 1843, and the Sikh army 
was at once anxious for active service and also intensely supentitious. 
“Our position”, vsrrote Lord EUeoborough on ii February, 1844, 
“with respect to the Punjab can now be viewed only in the light of 
an armed truce.”^ The comparatively recent events in Afghanistan* 
and the news of a mutinous disposition in some of the Sepoy regiments 
had lessened their respect for thdr powerful neighbour, whom also 
they believed to be preparing to annex their territory. There was a 

* Law, India under ^Uaborcu^h, p. 1 13 
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dispute as to a village in the Nabha state where both had interests, 
and the action of the English in retaining the treasure of Suchet 
Singh, Avhich had been brought by him to Firozpur before his death, 
was neither liked nor understood. Colonel Richmond too was 
succeeded byMajorBroadfootas Resident on i November, 1844, and, 
as he was suspected by the Sikhs, his appointment did not ease matters. 

When things were in rather a critic^ state, another revolution took 
place by which Hira Singh* was overUjrown and s^ain on 2 1 Decem- 
ber, 1844. With him fell his tutor. Pandit Jalla, who had acquired 
much influence over him. For some time there was confusion, but 
the power was secured by Jawahir Singh, the brother, and Lai Singh 
the lover of Rani Jindan; Lai Singh, a Brahmin, had once been an 
adherent of the Jammu rajas. They had, however, to reckon wth 
Gulab Singh, and sent the army against Jammu early in 1845. Gulab 
saw that there was nothing for it but submission, so he parted with 
vast sums of money and much territory and came to Lahore with 
the army, with whom he became more or less a favourite. Jawahir 
Singh became wazir on 14 May, 1845, and Gulab Singh retired to the 
mountains again. In the same way Mulraj, who had succeeded to 
the governorship of Multan when his father was assassinated in 1844, 
and who had shown some vigour, ^vas forced to pay a fine and to 
promise to surrender territory, when he heard that the army had 
agreed to march against him. Peshawara Singh, who had takeb refuge ^ 
in British territory the year before, also rebelled and was put to death 
at Attock in September of this same eventful year. But Jawahir’s 
time was at hand. The all-powerful army distrusted him as a friend 
of the English, even when he talked of making war against them. 
The re^mcntal panckajats, therefore, decided that he must die, and 
he was shot on 21 September, 1845. Lai Singh now became wazir, 
an unworthy ruler, but the power was not with him but ^vith Sardar 
Tej Singh, the commander-in-chief, and the panchayats of the army. 

The direct causes of the Sikh war with 'the English are obscure. 
The English seeing the confusion which followed the death of Ranjit 
Singh no doubt made preparations of a defensive kind ; as the event 
showed they would have been very foolish if they had not done so, 
though there was some point in the words of a hostile critic: “To 
. be prepared is one thing ; to be always making preparations another “. 
The Sikhs, seeing more men plac^ in the neighbourhood of their 
frontier, at a time when they Iaie\v that their own power was weaker 
than before, drew the natural but erroneous inference that the English 
^vantcd their country. And this impression ^vas strengtliened by the 
fact that they knew that some of the Sikh chiefs would gladly have 
•seen the English come. There was the object lesson of Sind before 
their cyesj they had alwa^ been an aggressive people tliemsclvcs, 
and they could not understand that a powerful nation could be 
oihcnrisc. They remembered, long after the English had ceased to 
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think about such matters, projects for sending troops to Lahore and 
for handing Peshauar over to tlicAIghans, men had talked, too, in 
the days of the Afghan occupation of* macadamising” the Panjab 
The actual changes in recent >ears, so far as troops are concerned, 
ha\c been summarised thus 

Up to 1838 the troops on the fronUct amounted to one regiment at Sabatha, 
and tiso at Ludhiana, ivith six pieces of artillery, equalling in all lit lie more than 
2500 men Lord AuAland made the total aboift 8000 by increasing Ludhiana 
and creating Fcrozcporc Lord L^lenborough formed further nciv stations at 
Ambala i^auU and S mla and placed in all about 14 000 men and 48 field guns 
on the frontier Lord Hardinge increased the aggre^te force to about 3'* ,000 
men ivith 68 field guns besides having 10 000 men with artillery at Meerut After 
1843 however the stauon of Kamal on the Jumna, was abandoned, which m 
1838 and preceding >cars may have mustered about 4CXX3 men 
But Lord Hirdinge h'ls shown that his father deserved even greater 
credit than this account, believed to be from the pen of Lawrence, 
would allow The strength on the frontier, exclusive of hill stations 
which remained the same, at the departure of Lord Ellenborough 
was 17,612 men and sixty-six guns at the outbreak of war it was 
40 523 men and nmet) four guns Tins comprises the garrisons of 
Firozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala and Meerut * 

Cunnmgham thinks that the SiUis distrusted ^^aJo^ Broadfoot 
because of angry proceedings on his part vs hen passing through their 
territory with Shah Shuja’s family m 1O41, and because of the 
strong line he took when British agent with regard to the relations 
between the Cis Satlej states and the British Government In the 
latter connection vanous small incidents occurred, trifling in tlicm- 
selves but magnified by bazaar gossip in a land where there arc but 
few topics of conversation More important was undoubtedly the 
fact that many of the chiefs of the Panjab had, or thought they had, 
ever) thing to gam if the army with its system of pancha^ats dashed 
Itself to pieces against the English, and among tlicse were such men 
as Lai Singh, the wazir, and Tej Singh, the commander in chief, 
their interests or their wishes coinciding with those of the soldiers on 
mdely diScrent grounds Cunnmgham has mentioned, too, the story 
of two Sikh villages havmg been sequestrated because they harboured 
cnminals, but, whether this is true or not, it probably had little to do 
with the matter The soldiers were determined, although their com 
mander knew that they were mistaken, and although Gulab Singh 
and many others were entirely opposed to the war The Sikh army 
then, hoping to surprise the English and march to Delhi, crossed 
the Satlej on 11 December, 1845, between Hunki and Kasur 

The governor general. Sir Henry Hardinge, and the commander- 
in chief, Sir Hugh Gough, were both old and tried soldiers They 
had available forces of between 20,000 and 30 000 men and they had 
to meet (the exact number is uncertain) over 50 000 well armed 

' Lord Hard nge Viscount Hard nge pp 74J99 andBurton SH ftas pp losqg Cf 
Rat Lard Gough 1 371 sgg 
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opponents. The governor-general on 13 December issued a formal 
declaration of war. He stated that the British Government had ever 
•been on friendly terms with that of the Panjab and had continued 
to be so during the disorganised state of the government which had 
followed the death of Shir Singh in spite of many'unfriendly proceed- 
ings on the part of the Sikh durbar. The Sikh army had now invaded 
British territory without a shadow of provocation^ and the governor- 
general must, therefore, take steps n/^cessary to protect the British . 
provinces, to vindicate the authority of the British Government', and 
to punish the violators of treaties and disturbers of the public peace. 
He therefore declared the possessions of the maharaja on the left 
bank of the Satlej confiscated and annexed to the British terri- . 
tories. 

As there was a strong striking force of the Sikhs to contend with, 
it was %visely decided to bring as many troops together as possible; 
the garrison of Ludhiana was therefore transferred t6 Basian where 
it served the admirable purpose of protecting a great grain depot of’ 
the forces. The Sikhs took up a position within a few miles of Firozpur. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the alleged treachery of Lai Singh and 
Tej Singh, it suffices to follow what happened. The English under 
Gough pushed fonvard by way of Wadni and Charak to Mudki which 
they had no sooner reached than they were attacked by the Siklis 
(18 December, 1845). .The enemy were, however, defeated tvith a 
loss of seventeen guns. How men who had marched so far* under such ' 
difficult conditions, and who had but the short remnant of a winter’s - 
day to fight in, could have done.better is hard to see, but more than 
one critic has expected it. Sale, amongst o^er brave men, fell 
here. . . ^ ’ 

The English ^my was now only twenty miles from Firozpur, where 
was General Littler, and if his force could join that of Gough and 
Hardinge, who had now placed himself as a volunteer under^the 
orders of the commander-in-chief, they would have about 18,000 
men with which to attack the large body of Sikhs who were encamped 
round Firozshah.^ Gough was anxious not to wait, but the governor- 
general obliged him to do so; they were joined by Littler'a few hours 
later on the 21st, and they attacked at four in the afternoon, both 
sections of the army having been many hours under .arms. This was 
a very different affair from Mudki, and on the night of 21 December 

the fate of India trembled in the balance”. The enemy’s camp was 
indeed taken, but much remained to be done, and the two leaders 
were equally resolved to fight things out to a finish in the morning. 
So the next day the wearied troops renewed the battle; again the 
governor-general and the commander-in-chief led the attack; and 
finally with a magnificent bayonet charge the fight was won. But 
this two days battle had been a terrible risk; there bad been some 
confusion and the loss of life (Broadfbot fell amongst many less knoivn 
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men) had been great; he hesitated and on 30 December requested 
Gough’s recall.^ 

Fortunately Gough was a* man of iron who never hesitated for a 
moment as to what he had to do. It was far otherwise with the British 
public and the cabinet which represented them. It was at once 
resolved that the governor-general should take the command and to 
get over the technical difficulty a “Letter of Service” was sent out 
to liim from the *queen which would ehable him as a, lieutenant- 

f eneral on' the staff to command in person the troops in India. 

lappily conditions had altered so much that the letter owing to 
the generous spirit of Sir Henry Hardinge was never published; nor 
indeed was its existence gener^y known till fifty years later. ^ 
Seventy-three guns had been taken and several thousand Sikhs 
killed at Firo2shah, but there was still a formidable army to reckon 
%vith/ and the British force was sadly reduced. Fresh Sikh troops 
kept pouring across the Satlej, more guns were brought, and every day 
became of importance especially as an attack on Ludhiana was 
threatened. Under these circumstances, reinforcements having arrived 
from Meerut, Sir Harry Smith was sent to Ludhiana, and, after being 
joined by the troops under General Wheeler, heattacked on 28 January, 
1846, a strong enemy force. The Sikhs m this neighbourhood, afraid 
of being taken on both sides by the two bodies of English troops, 
had fallen back to an entrenched position at Aliwal. The result was 
a brilliant victory. The Sikh position was entirely destroyed and 
over fifty guns were captured. It was valuable on its own account, 
but it also vastly encouraged the main body of the British troops who 
were preparing for the far more serious ordeal of an attack on the 
great Sikh army posted near Sobraon Ghat on the Satlej, a few miles 
from Firozpur. 

In sanctioning the attack on the Sikh entrenchments on the 
memorable 10 February, 1846, Hardinge made the attempt con- 
' ditional on the artillery being able to be brought into play. But it 
was soon evident that the Sikh guns could not be silenced by artillery, 
until Gough, 50 story goes, itgmced when "die ammunition gave 
out and he could “be at them with the bayonet”. This, the glory 
of Sobraon, was what happened, for the infantry carried all before 
them hi their onrush and proved once more what Napier has said, 
“with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights”. With 
such a leader, ever anxious to lead tlie charge himself, everything 
was possible, and at his side there were men of great distinction and 
, promise: the two Lawrences, Havelock, Robert Napier; these amongst 
others. Never was a victory more decisive. The Siklis fled across the • 
river losing at least 10,000 men and all their guns. The fighting was 
over at 1 o’clock on the xoth and by the 13th almost the .whole 

* R^it, ep, at. n, 88 
* Lard Hudioge, ep. ot. pp. 104-5. 
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British army was across the Satig and-well on its way to Lahore. 
By the i8th they were dose to the dty. On the 20th it was occupied 
and thfe only question was that of terms. 

There were, it has often been pointed out, at least three possible 
courses open to Lord Hardinge. He might have annexed the Panjab. 
But this was contrary to his own ideas, contra^ to the policy of .the 
Company, and would have required the services^ of a much larger 
force than he had at his disposal, even had Sir Charles Napier joined 
him with 12,000 men from Sind. He ‘might again have establ^hed 
a “subsidiary alliance”, that is to say he might have kept the existing 
government on foot, with troops under the Company’s command but 
paid for by the slate, and a Resident representing the wishes of the 
outside authority. This was the system which commended itself to 
the Lahore durbar. It had, however, other disadvantages than that 
of keeping on foot the rule of a selfish body of time-serving intriguers. 
It would have introduced a divided authority in the state, and was 
certain to lead to disturbance and possibly to further interference in 
the future. The third plan was that which he followed. It had much 
to be said for it, as all compromises have, but it did not really settle 
the problem, and was open to many of the same objections as that to 
which reference has just been made. Perhaps, however, as things 
were it was unfortunately the only possible course open to him. It 
was in the main that which was represented by the treaty conclude'd 
at Lahore on 9 March, 1846.' 

All the territories lying to the south of the Satlej were handed over 
to the British Government. The Jalandhar doab between the Bias 
and the Satlej was also ceded, and, in substitution for the war in- 
demnity of one and a half crores of rupees, the hill countries between 
the Bias and the Indus, including Kashmir and Hazara. The Sikh 
army was limited to twenty-five battalions of infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, and thirty-six guns in addition to those already captured 
ivere surrendered. Two other important articles prevented the 
maharaja from employing any British, European, or American 
subject without the consent of the British Government, and provided 
that the limits of the Lahore territory should not be changed without 
the concurrence of the British Government. Kashmir was transferred 
to.Gulab Singh, a man of humble beginnings indeed, for he had been 
a running footman to Ranjit Singh, but of talent and address. He 
knew and feared the Sikhs, he was a Rajput, and was glad to be 
finally, as the reward of a life of service which included no inconsider- 
able amount of cruelty and self-seeking, separated from the state to 
which he owed everything, but to which it is difficult to regard him, 
in spite of Lord Hardinge’s defence, as other than a traitor. What was 
clear vyas that the Lahore state must be reduced in size, that Kashmir 
was the easiest limb to lop off, and that such being the case Gulab 
Singh was the only man to whom it could be well handed over. 

*' * Aitchison, »p. at, vnr, i6o. 
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The treaty had recognised D^p Singh as maharaja, but the 
governor-general was careful to state that the British Government 
would not interfere in the internal administration of the Lahore 
state. It was, however, agreed that a force sufficient to protect 
the person of the fnaharaja and to secure the execution of the 
treaty should be left in the capital until the close of the year 1846, 
and Henry Lawrence tvas appointed 3 $ British agent. It was, 
hoAvever, soon clear that this^arrangenaent would have to be pro- 
longed. In October an insurrection under Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, 
directed against the transfer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, took place 
in that country, and a considerable British force, assisted by 17,000 
of the Sikhs "who had fought against us, \vz$ necessary to put it do\vn. 
And as it was proved at a formal court of enquiry that Lai Singh the 
wazir had been at the bottom of this movement, his deposition was 
demanded from liie durbar and agreed to. Tbe favcmrite of the raid 
was accordingly deported to British territory notwithstanding her 
protests; and as the remaining members of the durbar saw nothing 
but anarchy ahead of them if the English retired, they asked for and 
obtained a revision of the treaty. It was a distinct m^ch in the 
direction of annexation, a solution whirii Hardinge disliked and 
rvished to avoid, but of which he saw even then the possibility.* 

The revised treaty only modified the previous one in respect of the 
extent and character of British interference. It provided for the 
appointment by the governor-general of a British officer with an 
efficient establishment of assistants to remain at Lahore and to have 
full authority to direct and control all matters in every department 
of the state. There was to be a council of regency composed of leading 
chiefs and sardars, acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. The members of this council were named, and the 
consent of the governor-general, expressed through the Resident, was 
necessary for any change in its composition. Such British force as 
the governor-general thought to be necessary should remain in Lahore 
and should occupy all forts in the Lahore territory that the British 
Government deemed needful for the maintenance of the security of 
the capital or the peace of the country. The Lahore state was to pay 
twenty-two lakhs a year in respect of the expenses of the occupation. 
An allowance was to be granted to the maharani and the new 
arrangements to last till the maharaja attained the age of sixteen years 
'(4 September, 1854), or till such period as the governor-general and 
the durbar might agree on.^ 

This treaty marked the downfall of the rani’s ascendancy (she was 
finally deported to Benares), and the beginning of the control of the 
famous Resident, Henry Lawrence. He chose men whom he knew 
and could trust and distributed them over the province, allowing 
them as much freedom of acdon as he could. Their names are an 
undying testimony to Lawrence’s capacity as a ruler: John and 

* Idem, p 166 , 
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George Lawrence, Nicliolson, Herbert Edwardcs, Lake, Lumsden, 
Hodson; these and others like them. But this is not the place to deal 
with the details of administration. Unfortunately Hcnr>’ Lawrence 
sailed for England with Lord Hardingc on i8 January’, 1848, and his 
successor, after a brief interval, was Sir Frederick Currip, a different 
t^pc of man indeed, but it would be unjust to hold liim responsible 
for what folIoAved. ‘ ^ 

For the second Sikli \V 5 r must l>e /egarded as inevitable. It was 
clear that the arrangements made were temporary in their nature, and 
they could only result either in the annexation of the countT)* or in a 
resumption of its independence. That the Sikii people who had fdught 
with determination in the war just over, and who had a long record 
of successful achievements behind tlicm, were likely to settle doum 
without a further struggle was not to be believed. It needed but an 
event of sufficient general interest to excite a national rising, and that 
event was supplied by the city of Multan, long a storm centre. 

The governor of Multan, the Diwan Mulraj, whom we have already 
noted as a man of some force and ability, was in trouble about money 
matters, and probably for this rc.ason wished to resign. his post. 
A successor, one Sardar Khan Singh, was appointed in his place and 
two officials, Vans Agnew of the Civil Scr\’jce and Lieutenant Andcr* 
son, on being sent to arrange the matter were murdered at Mulraj’s 
instigation on 20 April, 1Q48. Mulraj strengthened the defences of 
the toNvn and proclaimed a general revolt in tJic surrounding country'; 
the troops of the considerable escort which had come with the 
officials joined him and thus there was open warfare. 

The question was^ what to do. Detachments of troops were moved 
against Multan as soon as tlie urgent message sent by Vans AgneW 
had been received. But when it was knosvm that the tsvo British 
officers were dead, Lord Gough, to whom Sir Frederick Currie had 
written, decided against sending large masses of troops jusl befbre the 
bepnning of the hot ■weather, and Lord Dalhousie agreed with him. 
This decision, thougirapprovcd by tlic home authorities including 
the Duke of Wellington, was mudi criticised at the lime ; especially 
by those who did not know what the troops available svere, and the 
difficulties attending large military movements during the hot weather 
and the rains. But politically there was much to be said for delay. 
Lord Gough knew that the whole country \vas really at the back of 
Mulraj. Had an expedition been hurried forward, and if it had been' 
-successful, it ss'ould have narrowed the issue do\vn to the punishment 
of the governor of Multan, and the inevitable struggle would have 
been postponed. It is certain too that for such a small object as the 
reduction of Multan the loss of life would have been very great. If 
proof were wanted of the widespread nature of the movement it 
could be supplied by the movements of Chatter Singh, father of Shir 
Singh, who was busy raising a revolt in Hazara and who succeeded 
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in -winiung over Peshawar to the rebel cause. By holding out that 
city as a bait he was able to draw in Dost Muhammad, who aftenvards 
sent troops, though to small purpose. 

And Loi^ Gough resolved that when done the work should be 
finished. He estimtftcd for and prepared a large striking force ■with 
all its necessary auxiliaries and transport; it was to assemble at 
Firozpur in Nover^ber. It is not necessary’ to describe the movements 
Avhich took place in the interval, especially as tliey have been the 
subject of controversy. Edwardcs and Currie made heroic but mis- 
taken efforts to deal wth thfe rising on a small scale, the results being 
that Slur Singh came out into open hostility on 14 September, that 
tlie siege of Multan had to be abandoned, and that the second Sikh 
War, as a national rather than a local ino\’cment, began in earnest, 
as it had promised to do sooner or later in any case. The importance 
of the siege of Multan has been Okaggerated. It tvas begun again 
with rcinforccftients' in December and die fortress fell on 22 January, 
1849. Lord.Gough had held the sound view of Multan from the first, 
but Lord Dalhousie took some time to come round to it. 

On 13 October, 1848, the secretary to the government of India 
wrote to the Resident at Lahore that t)ic Governor-General in Council 
considered* tlie state of Lahore to be, to all intents and purposes, 
directly at war with the British Government; and Lord Dalhousie 
in a letter to the Secret Committee of 7 October, 1848, spoke of a 
general Panjab war and the occupation of the country.^ The real 
war as a whole may be said to date from 9 November when Lord ’ 
"Gough crossed the Satlej, though on the 15U1 lie rather petulantly 
said he did not know ^vhclher he was at peace or at ^var or who it was 
he w’as fighting for. The situation soon cleared.* On the 13th his force 
of over 20,000 men reached Lahore. On the 16th he crossed the Ravi 
and advanced to Ramnagar. On the ‘22nd he drove the Sikhs across 
the Chenab, and himself crossed that river, Shir Singh, w’ho was in 
command of the Sikhs, having been forced by a flanHng movement 
by part of the troops under General Thack^vell® higher up the river 
to retire on the Jhelum. Gougb was anxious to wait as long as possible 
so as to be strengthened by the forces before Multan, but the fall of 
Attock and the consequent reinforcement of the Sikhs on tlie Jhelum 
made it necessary for lum to risk an engagement. So he moved to 
Dinghi on 12 January, and found himself almost due east of Shir 
. Singh who was just beyond the village of Chilianwala, between it and 
. the river. Gough now had with him about 14,000 men and sixty-six 
guns. On the 13th, after a march of four hours, he fought and won 
the glorious but expensive action of Chilianwala. He had been 
anxious to wait until the next day, and it was only because the Sikhs 
.advanced their positions somewhat, making it impossible fbr the 

^ Parltamml^'y Pa/YTs, jB4g,xu,3'24 

* Wylly, Thackwtll, pp. 243 iqq , and Calcutta Pe:neu/, xu, 275 » 
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British army to encamp, that ite was forced into an action under such 
disadvantageous conditions. But it tvas a dangerous and difficult 
afiair, marked, too, by a certain amount of confusion and mistake*; 
marked also, howeser, by an amazing number of heroic deeds on 
the part of individuals. The British losses Avere^over 2000, and the 
impression made both in India and in England, ^vhen it tvas also 
heard that four guns and^the colours of three rfgiments had been 
taken by tlie enemy, was \*ery great. The news of the battle inspired 
the first poem of George Mer<^itli, tvhich tvell represented the general 
melancholy felt. But Chilianwala was a vcr>' important victory. Large 
numbers of Sikhs had been kilted; many guns had been taken or 
destroyed; and a very strong position had been carried. But the 
general public kne^v even less than the poet of the real facts and called 
for a victim, and the directors were forced to supersede Lord Gough 
as commander-in-chief by Sir Charles Napier. Fortunately the former 
had the opportunity of taking tlie noblest revenge beftfre the netw of 
his disgrace reached India. 

The dratving on of night prevented ChilianNvala from bcin^ a 
complete victory. The Siklts could not at once retire on their position 
at Rasul, but they had not been driven into the river and tliey stationed 
themselves at Tupai on its banks. The British army was’ prevented 
by rain from folloiving up their rictory, and large reinforcements 
joined the Sikhs. On 0 February they moved deliberately towards 
Gujrat near the Chenab; Lord Gough slowly fblJowmg by way of 
SaduUapur. By the 20th the Multan army had joined him, and he 
felt strong enough, especially as regards ardller>’, to strike a crusliing 
blow. From his camp at Shadiwal on the 2isthc mo\’ed out to attack 
the Sikh position, a -strong one, to the south of Gujrat with the 
Chenab on its left. In a few hours the battle of Gujrat was over; 
a brilliant victory as'OS >N'on; and Uic enemy were in rapid flight. 
A body of 12,000 men pursued them across the Jhelum; on 12 March 
the)' surrendered at discretion, and the capitulation of Pesliawar and 
the hurried escape of the Afghan auxiliaries ended the ^var. 

The PanjaS was formally annexed by a proclamation in full durbar 
on 50 Marri-i, the* maharaja baiag pcashasd and required to 

reside outside the state. Henry Lawence ^vas the obrious man to 
carr>’ out the difficult work of organisation, but Lord Dalhousie 
did not agree with his riews. Hence as a compromise a “Board of 
Government” was appointed consisting ofHenry and Jolm LaWence 
and Charles E. hlansell. Tlie three all pulled in different directions 
and yet the results were satisfactorj'. But the three ^vould never have 
achitn’cd the mighty task that was set before tiicm, that of trans- 
forming one of the ancient military autocracies, where rci’cnuc was 
the chief interest of the government after ^varfarc, into a modem, 
state, had it not been for the work ofUiosc who assisted them,, and 
* Cf. lUit, tp. dl., tVyUy, if. dt.. aad Oiloaia RttUtc, x\-, a Gg tyj. ' 
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to whom reference has been made. In 1853 Henry Lawrence went 
to Rajputana, and John, whose victvs ^vere nearer to those of Lord 
Dalhousic, became chief commissioner. 

Various opinions have been held and will be held as to the an- 
nexation of the Panj^b. But it is quite clear that if the British were 
to hold the controlling power in India it was inevitable. We may 
even go further than that. After the death of Ranjit Singh tlie state 
of the Panjab was'such that the Sikhs, a»small minority, could not 
have long continued to hold tlfb country; it was bound either to split 
up into various independent states, or, as was more probable, to 
become in whole or in part the prey of some external conqueror. Dost 
Muhammad would no doubt have annexed most of the old Afghan 
portions, and the rest might liave relapsed into the condition of the 
Gis-Satlej slates at the time when they passed under British protection. 
Prom such a fate the interference of the English delivered the country. 
But there was j, wider influence and a greater question. The English 
did not wish to invade the Panjab, they were anxious to avoid doing 
so; but once the challenge was given they were bound to accept it, 
and what was really fought out at Sobraon and on the other great 
Sikh battlefields was the continuance of British power in India.^ It 
was here that Lord Dalhousie was right, and he expressed in rough 
but spirited language the only feeling that a conquering race could 
have, the only answer that such a race could make when the question 
was put: “Unwarned by precedents, uninfluenced by example, the 
Sikh nation has called for war, and, on my word, sirs, they shall have 
it with a vengeance”. 

* Cf Ellenborough’j language ay>. Lw, 0^. nl. p. 113. 
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BURMA, 1782-1852 , 

The conquests of the Alaungpaya dynasty were completed under. 
King Bodaw’paya, 1782-1819. On the east, the'Burmese had long 
received tribute from the Shans, to the south they had annexed the 
Talaing country (Irrawaddy Ddta and Tcnasserim) in 1757, on the 
north they had repelled the great Chinese invasions of 1765-9. They 
now conquered Arakan in 1785, Manipur in 1813, Assam in 1816. .. 
Thus brought into contact with the English, they felt no fear; Ava 
was the centre of the universe, its arms invincible, its culture supreme. 
In 1818, as successors to the crown of Arakan w’hich in mediaeval . 
times had received tribute from the Ganges Delta, t^ey summoned 
the governor-general to surrender Chittagong, Dacca and Murshi- ^ 
dabad under pain of war. 

Fifty thousand Arakanesc fled into Chittagong; the more spirited, 
under Nga Chin Pyan, used British territory as a base; the English 
seized most of the principals, but Nga Chin Pyan was still at large 
when he died in 1814. In Assam the Burmese diminished the popu- 
lation by half in 1816-24, partly by massacre, partly by driving 
30,000 in slave-gangs to Ava; Chandrakant, an insurgent prince, 
procured muskets and men in British territory, bribing subordinates , 
not to tell their English superiors. Burmese commanders started 
violating the Chittagong frontier in 1794, the Goalpara frontier in 
1821, and ’were amazed at their own moderation, since, as Burmese 
customary law made no distinction behveen crime and rebellion, the 
English refusal to surrender political rcfug*ees ^vas a hostile act. 

European intercourse with Burma had centrcd*at Syriam and its 
successor Rangoon. Teak was the principal product, sliipbuilding the ' 
industry; but disorder was endemic, export of most commodities was 
interdicted, and the volume of trade was not great. The Dutch came 
in 1627 and left in 1680. The French came in 1689, built ships for 
DuplcLx, and decayed. The Englbh East India Company founded a 
factory at Syriam in 1647 which lasted a decade, and private traders, 
chiefly from Masulipatam, continued to use the factory buildings 
and dockyard for many years. Tn 1680 the demand for Burmese 
lac led Fort St George, Madras, 'to begin a scries of negotiations for 
reopening ofTidal trade, and several missions* visited Ava, notably 
those of Fleetwood and Leslie in 1695 •'^nd Bowyear in 1697, but 
these resulted only in the regulation of private trade, which continued 
till 1743 svhen the Talaings, alleging complicity with the Burmese, 

• burnt the Syriam factor)'. In 1753 ® factory was opened on Negrais 
Island but in 1 759 the Burmese, alleging complicity with the Talaings, 
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massacred the staff, and the protest of Captam Alves m 1760 resulted 
merely in the Company being permitted to return to Rangoon Thus 
commercial relations alone had so far existed between the English and 
Burma, and m the eighteenth century barely four Englishmen had 
reached A\a Bod<v'vpaya’s conquests created a frontier situation 
which necessitated pohtical intercourse The governor general sent 
envoys— Captain Symes, 1795, 1802, Captain Cox, 1797, Captain 
Canning, 1803, 1809, rOri Though c'lpensively equipped, tlicy 
failed English officers were 'accustomed to kneel unshod in the 
presence of Indian kings, but at Ava they were expected to unshoe 
before entering the palace, and to prostrate themselves at gateways 
and spires, they were ignored for months and segregated on a 
scavengers’ island Symes did indeed obtain a treaty, but Burmese 
tliought had not evolved such a concept, the king was above con- 
tractual obhgations and any dung he signed was revocable at will 
An mland rac^ who regarded Rangoon as a foreign garrison, the 
Burmese had no international relations, they never thought of 
sending an ambassador to England or knew Us w hereabouts, yet they 
rejected the envoys, saying that tlicir king could receive only an 
ambassador from, the king of England 
So little was known of Burma tint it was almost a “mystery land”, 
responsible ofRcers entertained exaggerated ideas of its strength, and 
Burmese victories once caused a panic in Calcutta, Symes in 1795 
estimated the population at 17,000,000, although King Bagyidaw’s 
Revenue Inquest of 1826 gave only 1,831,^67 The governor general 
had no desire to be involved in Indo China, but m the dry season 
1823-4 his outposts from Shahpun Island to DudpatU were driven 
in by Burmese commanders whose orders were to take Calcutta 
General Sir Archibald Campbell with 11,000 men, mostly Madras 
sepoys, and ships under^ Captain Marryat, RN (the novelist), 
occupied Rangoon, ii May, 1824 The Talamgs were expected to 
rise m their favour, but the Burmese deported the population, leavmg 
the delta a waste whence the invader could get no intelligence, 

move two miles The Burmese withdrew from the north, attacked 
Rangoon in December, 1824, and retreated to Danubyu where 
Bandula, their greatest leader, was killed There were operations in 
Tenassenm and m Arakan, but it was round Rangoon that the 
Burmese armies were broken Lack of transport persisted, and only 
on 24 February, 1826, was Campbell able to dictate the Treaty of 
Yandabo, whereby Ava yielded Arakan, Tenassenm, Assam, 
Cachar, JainUa, and Manipur, paid ,^1,000,000, received a Resident 
at Ava and maintained one at Calcutta 
The Burmese host was the greatest in their history — 600 guns, 
35 000 muskets, and a cadre of 70,000 Except 4000 household 
troops they were a mass levy, and even the household troops had not 
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mittcnt. Its British community (five Europeans and several hundred 
\siatics) periodically complained of Bl-usagc after the withdrawal of 
uic Resident, but government refused to intervene, sajing that an) one 
who went to live under Burmese rule did so with his c)'cs open. 
Finally a governor, appointed in 1O50, used, when tipsy, to threaten 
to torture and behead tlic whole population, and among Iiis acts of 
extortion were tlirce dozen committed on British subjects, culmi- 
nating in the ca^cs of Sheppard and Emvis. Shcpptutl’s 250-ton 
barque from Moulmcin ran aground near Rangoon; the Chittagong 
pilot, a British subject, fearing she ^vould become a total wreck, 
jumped overboard and swam to safety; Sheppard brought his ship 
into Rangoon and was promptly accused by the governor of throwing 
die pilot overboard; lie and his crew were imprisoned, detained eight 
days, and had to pay 1005 rupees. Lewis sailed his 4io-ton vessel 
from Mauritius, and one of his lascars, a British subject, died the 
day he anchorsd off Rangoon ; llic governor accused him of murdering 
the lascar and threatened to (log and behead him; he was made to 
attend court daily for three wee^ and had to pay 700 rupees. 

Dalhousie sent H.M. frigate For, Commodore Lambert, R.N., to 
ask that die king remove the governor and compensate Sheppard and 
Lewis. The king replied courteously and sent a new go\crnor em- 
powered to settle the matter; but the old governor %vas given a 
triumphal farewell, tlic new governor brought an army, and when 
Lambert sent a deputadon of senior naval officers to greet him, they 
were refused admission on the pretext tliat the governor was asleep. 
Lambert forthwitli declared a blockade and seized a king's ship; the 
governor retorted that the naval ofiiccn ^vho had been turned away 
were drunk, and his batteries opened fire on die Fox. 

_ Thc_ Burmese mobilisation was only the usuhi precaution; in 
removing the former governor, and in writing to the governor-general, 
diereby recognising liis existence, the court of Ava showed a desire 
to avoid war. The miscarriage was at Rangoon. Had Lambert been 
accustomed to orientab, he would have warned his officers against 
riding their horses into the governor’s courtyard, a breach of Burmese 
manners, and he would have accompanied them himself, as a Burmese 
governor could not receive assistants, however senior. The governor, 
a backwoods mandarin, failed to reflect that Lambert had in person 
received even the humblest Burmese emissaries on the deck of lib ' 
frigate; and the reports he sent to his chiefs at Ava were alarmist 
and false. Dalhousie regarded the annexation of yet anoUier pro- 
vince as a calamity, and had misgivings over Lambert’s precipitancy. 
But the court of Ava accepted tlicir governor’s every act. Dalhousie’s 
ultimatum recrived no reply, and on the day it expired, i April, 
1852, the forces of General Godwin (a veteran of the First Burmese 
^Var) and Admiral Austen (Jane’s brotlicr) reached Rangoon. 

'fhe Shans refused to send levies, the Delta Burmese welcomed the 

an V - 30 
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English, the Talaings rose in their favour. Dalhousic had studied 
the records of the First Burmese War as a precedent to avoid; thanks 
to his insistence — he now visited Rangoon himself— the commissariat 
and medical arrangements were such that the healtJj of the troops in 
the field was better tlian that of many a capionmcnt in India. 
Martaban and Rangoon fell in a fortnight, Basscin a few weeks later; 
Prome, to intercept the rice supplies of Ava, and Pegu, to please the 
Talaings, were captured in- the early rains, but were not held till the 
dry season. 'The Burmese numbered J}0,ooo; the invaders, 8000, of 
whom 3000, including sailors, were English; the gross battle casualties 
throughout were 377, and the campaign cost under 000, 000. The 
Secret Committee gave Dalhousic a free hand; but he would not 
advance into Upper Burma, saying that though welcomed in Lower 
Burma, the population of svhich was only partly Burmese, we should 
be opposed by the Burmese in their homeland and could not ad- 
minister them without undue expense. He annexed, Pegu by pro- 
clamation 20 December, 1852; he left the king to decide whether he 
would accept a treaty or not, and wrote to him that if he again 
provoked hostilities “they will end in the entire subjection of the 
Burmese power, and in the ruin and exile of yourself and your race”. 

The government of Bengal administered Arakan through joint 
commissioners, Hunter and Paton, till 1829; through a superintendent, 
successively Paton and Dickinson, under the commissioner of Chitta- 
gong, till 1834; thereafter through a commissioner— Captain ' 
Dickinson, 1834-7; Captain (later Sir Archibald) Bogle, 1837-49; 
Captain (later Sir Arthur) Phayre, 1849-52. Assistant commissioners 
(three on 1000 rupees monthly, t%vo on 500 rupees), one for each 
district — ^Akyab, An (headquarters at Kyaukpyu), Ramree, Sandoway 
— and one for Akyab, the capita], were usually recruited from 
officers of the Bengal regiment at Kyaukpyu seconded to the Arakan 
local battalion. 

Before them lay a kingdom devastated by forty years of Burmese 
rule, without records showing the system of administration. Pencil 
notes in Burmese were indeed found, and one of these, part of a 
revenue inquest of 1802, gave the population of Akyab district as 
248,604: the English found under 100,000 in the ivhole province. 
The rainfall was 225 inches; in 1826 it was proposed to abandon the 
interior and administerit indirectlyfrom Cheduba Island, and, even 
later, of seventy-nine English officers who served in Akyab, eighteen 
died and twenty-two were invalided; on returning from the bloodless 
pursuit, in January, 1829, of an insurgent in Sandoway district, three 
English officers died, and all their sepoys died or were invalided; 
a four years’ attempt to establish a district headquarters at An was 
abandoned in 1837 because the three susistants successively sent there 
died. Till 1837 the commissioner had no ship, and officers were 
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invalided on native craft where they had to lie either on deck, 
exposed to the monsoon, or in the cargo hold, suffocating amid 
scorpions and centipede* 

/ And yet by 1831 the administrative system was complete. It was 
imposed ready-ma^ from above, not built up from below; the 
Bengal acts and regulations were applied by rule, and lithographed 
forms followed. There was a daily post from Calcutta, and district 
officers, compiling* returns sometimes a year in arrears, had little 
leisure for touring; their letterS were of such length that each had to 
be accompanied by a precis. The commissioner could not buy a 
cupboard, create a sweepership on five rupees monthly, or pay three 
rupees reward for killing a crocodile, without previous sanction from 
Calcutta, and in 1832 the assistant at Ramree was censured because, 
during an outburst of dacoity, he had, on his own initiative, hired 
some villagers, as temporary constables. Assistants could imprison for 
two years, the. commissioner for fourteen years, submitting records 
to Calcutta for heavier sentence. Forty-nine per cent, of persons 
tried were convicted, and 66 per cent, of sentences appealed against 
tvere confirmed; appellate interference sometimes proceeded from the 
desire of seniors to display tKeir impartiality. Till 184,5, when Persian 
was abolished, the trial record was threefold, the vernacular deposition 
being accompanied by Persian and English translations. The only 
native entrusted with judicial functions was a judge on 150 rupees 
monthly appointed in 1834 for Akj'ab district, which contained 
57‘per cent, of the population and 66 per cent, of the cultivation; he 
tried most of the original civil suits, but had no criminal powers. 

A district assistant’s executive staff consisted of a myothugyi (prin- 
cipal revenue clerk), an Arakanese on 150 rupees monthly; civil 
police stations, under Bengalis or Arakanese on eighty rupees; 
and kjyunok or tkugyi (circle headmen). The circle headman, an 
Arakanese, paid by 15 per cent, commission on his revenue collections, 
resided among his villages, numbering sometimes forty, each under its 
jiuagaung (village headman) ; the principal revenue and police officer 
of tbt. tbc tkugji petty civil bevvas, on ibowing 

capacity, transferred to a larger circle; although family was considered 
he was not hereditary, and he was sometimes styled a tahsildar. 

Arakan’s contribution to her governance was an admirable 
ryotwari system evolved by officers of whom Bogle was the survivor, 
Hunter 'and Paton were superseded lor imagining circle headmen 
to be zamindars and letting them collect, at Burmese rates, revenue 
of which little reached the treasury. By 1831 rates fell three-quarters 
and extortion ceased, for each cultivator had his annual tax bill, and 
in Burma each cultivator can read; the circle headman submitted 
the assessment roll, the rr^othugyi checked it, and the assistant issued 
a tax bill, initialled by himself for each villager by name. Save for 
thathameda (household tax, in the roll of which each inmate of a house 
. - ' 36-2 
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was entered), the Indo-Chinese system of a lump sum ^sessment on the 
xillage community, apportioned by the elders, was displaced by land 
revenue, at one rupee four annas to two rupees four annas an acre of' 
cultivation, which after 1835 was roughly surveyed by circle headmen.. 

Native rule had professed prohibition and itowas reluctandy, on 
finding the Arakanese as ad^cted to intoxicants as any race could 
be, that the commissioner in 1826 introduced liquor and opium , 
licenses; held by Chinese, ‘they produced little re'C-enue but acted as 
a check. Kyaukpyu exported salt, *300,000 maunds annually, to 
Chittagong, but rice soon became the main industry of the province, 
and its export, prohibited under native rule, now averaged 70,000 
tons annually; its production caused seasonal migration from Chitta- 
gong and there was a steady trickle of settlers from Burma, but the 
main source of population was remigrant Arakanese. The following 
figures include cultivated acreage of all kinds, tonnage cleared from ’ 
Myab port, and revenue from all sources: * 

Total 

Cultivation revenue 

• (acres) Tonnage (rupees) Population 

1830 78,519 — 371.310 I3i»390 ■ 

1840 204,060 69,038 629,572 226,542 

1852 351,660 80,630 904,501 333.645 

Although Akyab was the greatest rice port in the world, no jetty 
existed till 1844. It was largely to btuld this jetty that Arakan 
received an executive engineer in 1837, but under a system >vhich _ 
forbade him even frame an estimate wthout sanction from Calcutta, 
he took seven years to build it; usually a subaltern unacquainted , 
with engineering, he was transferred five times a year, and his energies ' 
were confined to Akyab town where he built thatched wooden offices. 
There were gaols at Akyab, Ramrcc, and Sando^vay, and in the 
intervals between mutinies, each district assistant used convicts to lay 
out his headquarters and drain the marshes in which it lay. Outside ^ 
the towns roads and bridges were non-existent. 

The Arakan local battalion, two-thirds Arakanese, one-third 
Manipuris, were military police who in 1851 took over the province 
from the regulars; in 1852 they clamoured to be led against their 
hereditary foes the Burmese, and captured the Natyegan stockade in 
the An Piiss. Hardy and mobile, they had from-their foundation in 
1 825 played a leading part in suppressing the insurgency which broke 
out when the English, hailed as deliverers who would res tore Arakanese 
rule, ^vere found to be introducing a direct administration of their 
ou’n; Arakanese officers who had served the Burmese were then 
displaced, for they were found to be trained in little .buf extortion 
and intrigue; rctunungfrom Bengal to their ancestral villages, 

found themsclvw no longer lords but peasants under an alien ad- 
minislraiion which reserved high office to itself and regarded all men 
as equal. Arakanese of birth and spirit found English conceptions of 
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justice and cfliciency intolerable, md ihc) soon took tlic measure of 
their new masters— under nat>\c rule, to escape torture, a dacott 
confessed as soon as caught, and was beheaded tlicn and there, but 
the English rulctl confessions inadmissible and held prolonged trials 
during which tlic Ailncsscs, fcanng reprisals, resiled Tlicy never 
united, but until 1O3G, wlicn they burned Ak>ab town and police 
station, dacoit) , accompanied with murder, rape, and arson, a\ craged 
annuall) ago per million people nicrcafitr the incidence per million 
was dacoity thirty seven, murder twent) six, and these were mainly 
on the frontier, the decrease was attributed to preoccupation vvath 
expanding ailtivation and to the growth of a propertied class In 
1850 stabbing appeared, and was attributed to excessive prosperity 
unbalancing the passions 

Govcnimcnt had no vernacular schools but in 1838 founded Anglo 
vernacular schools at Ak^'ab and Ramrcc to teach Arakanese bo^s 
Roman and Greek history and to produce clerks and survejors, m 
1815 Bogle discovered vshy they were apathetic — there wire not 
sufhaent clerkships, whereas circle hcadmanships, the largest cadre, 
were vernacular Two'thirds of the population spoke Burmese, but 
tlic remainder, especially in the towns, spoke Bengali and Hindustani, 
and when, in 1845, at the instanccof Pinnae, w lio alone knew Burmese, 
the government finally presenbed Burmese, Bogle protested that 
Arakan should be assimilated to Bengal and that Burmese was the 
language of an cncm> country, it was too difTicuIt a language for 
English gentlemen, its Utcralurc contained notlung but pucnlc super- 
stitions, he had served ciglitccn >cars without learning it and the 
people were entirely satisfied with 1ns administration 

Only the ignorant can doubt the disinterestedness of the men who 
gave Arakan the most benevolent and businesslike government she 
had ever seen , } ct though, being English gentlemen, they instinctively 
apprcaated the external side of the native character and respected 
Its prejudices, they were out of touch with its inner and probably 
finer side Nor did any of them question the fact that the great 
administrative machine they built up was so alien that its higher olficcs 
could not be held by natives, and that, once having gamed initial 
impetus, It must expand with increasing complexity and require an 
ever increasing European staff 

The government of Bengal administered Tenassenm Uirough a 
commissioner, Maingy,jointly with Sir Archibald Campbell, 1826-8, 
Maingy, 1828-33 Blundell, 1833-43, Major Broadfoot, 1813-1, 
Captain (later Sir Henry) Durand, 1844-6, Colvin, 1846^, thereafter 

Major Archibald Bogle Assistantcommissioncrs— oneforcachdistnct 

(Amherst, Tavoy, Mergm), one for Moulman, the capital, and after 
1844 one additional for Amherst, which contained all the Umber 
57 per cent of the populaUon, ^8 per cent culuvation— were 
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usually recruited from .the Madras regiments at Moulmdn. Mails 
were infrequent, and references to Calcutta sometimes remained . 
unanswered for months because the retention of Tenasserim ^vas ' 
doubtful. Arakan was strategically part of Bengal; Tenasserim was 
isolated, needed an expensive garrison, cost at fo-st 22,00,000 rupees 
against a revenue of 2,40,000 rupees, and there was little prospect of 
increase as it had no Chittagong whence to draw population. In 1831 
the Resident was instructed to disquss its retrocession with the 
ministers, but their only reply was triumphantly to demand Arakan 
as well; considerations of humanity also prevailed — the governor- 
general remembered the fate of Pegu at the evacuation. In 1842 
King Tharrawaddy, hearing of the Afghan disasters, camped with 
40,000 men at Rangoon; finding the Moulmein garrison promjDtly 
strengthened, he withdrew, convinced thathc had brought Tenasserim, 
through garrison charges, one stage nearer retrocession. 

A district assistant’s staff consisted of an akunwun (principal revenue 
clerk) on 200 rupees monthly; a sitke (native judge) on 300 rupees, 
who tried most of the civil suits and criminal cases requiring only- 
hvo months’ imprisonment; and ^vugamggyok (township officers) on 
twenty-five to joo rupees. The revenue and police officer of the 
interior, the gaung^oht also tried petty civil suits and criminal cases 
requiring only twenty rupees fine; he supervised the thu^i (circle 
headman) who was paid by commission on revenue collections, such 
commission seldom exceeding five rupees monthly whereas' a coolie 
earned twelve rupees. There were no police stations outside the to^vns, 
and little information existed as to events in the districts. 

Burmans and Talaings were so mixed that the population was 
homogeneous; all assistants knew Burmese; and the first translations 
and vernacular text-books were printed at Moulmein, where the 
American Baptist Mission possessed Burmese and Siamese founts. 
But education ^vas mainly European, for the climate was hcaltliy, 
Moulmein ^vas styled a sanatorium, tltcrc was always a European 
regiment in the garrison, and the 40,000 townspeople included one 
of the largest domiciled communities in India. Juries were prescribed 
for trials requiring over six months’ imprisonment, but in practice 
were empanelled only at sessions. After 183G there was always at 
least one ne^vspapcr at Moulmein; its columns were full of per- 
sonalUics, and in 1846 the commissioner sentenced Abreu, editor of 
The Maulmain ChTonxcU, to t>vo years’ imprisonment and 3000 rupees 
fine; the judgment was immediately reversed at Calcutta. Officials 
quarrelled among themselves in interminable letters, and, after 
perusing some of these, the government removed Durand from Ills 
commissionciship, sent Major McLeod, district assistant, Amherst, 
out of Tenasserim, and transferred others. 

The m.iin industry lay in the magnificent forests. In t8 jy a staff from 
Pembroke Docky.ird arrived to buy Admimlty teak, and 109 ships 
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(35,270 tons), including a looo-tou steam frigate for the Royal Navy, 
were built at Moulmein in 1830-50. Barely half the fellings were 
extracted, yet the annual teak export was 12,000 tons. DrWallichin 
1827 was the first to visit the forests and urge the need* of con- 
servation, yet no tetik was planted, no check imposed on waste. There 
was indeed a Superintendent of Forests, 1841-8, but when he asked for 
power to prevent felling of unselected trees, thecourt of directors replied 
that such power Ws not for local officefs. Logs reaching Moulmein 
were taxed 15 per cent, ad vtuorm; through fraud and neglect, three- 
quarters of them escaped payment in 1834-44, even subsequently 

timber provided only 18 per cent, of the total revenue. The timber 
traders-^ischarged warrant officers and ship’s mates — never. visited 
the forests but sent out Burmans who made the jungle-folk, timid 
Karens, extract timber for little or nothing; the Karens burned 
several forests to discourage such visitations. In 1842 better firms 
appeared but as these had the ear of government the result was to 
accelerate exploitation — Durand’s removal placated Calcutta firms 
whose leases he had cancelled. By 1850 the forests were ruined. 

In 1827, immediately on the evacuation, the Burmese, despite the 
Treaty of Yandabo, executed eleven' circle headmen between 
Yandabo and Rangoon, searched out every woman who had lived 
with the English and every man who had served them, and wreaked 
vengeance. The Takings rose, failed, and fled, 30,000 of th^m, into 
the Amherst district. Otherwise, apart from seasonal labour, there was 
little immigration, as for long taxation was not lighter, or property 
more secure, than in Pegu, where criminal administration was 
effective and governors, wishing to retain their subjects, now 
requisitioned less forced labour. The Taking Corps, which lasted 
from 1838 to 1848, was intended to raise the Talaings against the 
Burmese, but failed because its commandant was not a whole-time 
officer, and, in Broadfoot’s words. Takings as well as Burmans could 
rise to the highest offices in Ava, whereas in Tenasserim both were 
on low pay only augmented by bribes. 

Uwil di'stei.b’at.'cdi by 

paid in kind; government had no information regarding tenures or 
crop yields. By 1845 money payment was substituted, and assessment 
was ' on each villager’s field, surveyed by the village headman; 
reductions by 72 per cent, in 1843-8 left the rates at four annas to 
two and a quarter rupees per acre; thereafter cultivation increased 
and yielded 37 per cent, of the total revenue: 



Culdvatton 

(acres) 

Total 

revenue 

(rupees) 

Population 

1836 

? 

840,131 

? 66,000 

1835 

p 

339.370 

84.9*7 

1845 

97.5*5 

517,034 

127,455 

1852 

144405 

570.^39 

i9t»476 
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Attempts to attract European planters by large grants of land 
failed. The difficulty was lack of population, for immigration, some- 
times amounting to thousands annually, from the Coromandel 
Coast, was usually confined to the towns; it began in 1838 with 
imported commissariat labour, and increased im- 184.3 when debtor 
slavery’ccased and convicts were withdrawn from private employ- 
ment. Cattle were imported from the Shan states, but the visits of 
Dr Richardson in 1830, i8'34, 1835, 1837 to Cliiengmai and Mong 
Nai and of Major McLeod in 1B37 to Kenghung, failed to open up 
general trade because, though the people were friendly, jealousy 
between the overlords, Ava and Bangkok, stifled intercourse. 

The .terrible system of frontier raids ceased in 1826-7 when Major 
Burney visited Bangkok and obtained the return of 2000 persons 
whom the Siamese had enslaved. Internal slavery, abolished by the 
great Act V of 1843, was usually of the same mild type, debtor and 
domestic, as in Arakan. But in Tavoy, noted for the ‘comeliness of 
its women, Muhammadans, exploiting ignorance and poverty, bought 
girls for the Moulmein brothels and these debtor-bonds were enforced 
in English courts ; under Blundell’s rules, abolished by Broadfoot in 
1844, brothels were recognised, paying revenue in proportion to their, 
size. Liquor and opium licenses which, in spite of Chinese rings, 
yielded 16 per cent, of the revenue, were introduced in the towns 
with Madras and European garrisons; Maingy, after seeing the 
effect on Burmans and Talaings, regretted their, introduction. 
Gambling, also prohibited under native rule, was licensed until 1834 
when the protests of the Buddhist clergy prevailed. 

Crime was rare save on the Burmese frontier. Burmese governors 
were unpaid, they suppressed crime because brigandage was the 
perquisite of Iheir retinue, and the daily sight of prosperous Moulmein 
was too much for the governor of Martaban. Warnings having failed, 
the commissioner burned Martaban in 1B29, and gained several 
years respite. But in 1847-50, of thirty-three traced dacoities in the 
Amherst district, twenty-five were traced to Martaban; daebits ca’me 
. in racing canoes, posted pickets in Moulmein high street, looted 
houses within two furlongs of the garrison, and vanished into the 
darkness. Until 1844 most assistants never left their headquarters, 
revenue accounts for the whole year covered only a single sheet, 'and 
■ statistics of cultivation and population were rare. Criminal law was 
-the Muhammadan law of Bengal, but no copy of it existed; civil 
law was Burmese, but until Dr Richardson, assistant, translated and . 
printed it in 1847, nobody knew what k was. Gaols were inefficient, ' 
• and in 1847 Sleeman protested against thugs being transported to 
Moulmein, where they escaped at the rate of one a month. 

^ Irregularities were of a type- unknown in Arakan. In 1843 Corbin, 
district assistant, Mergui, misappropriated grain revenue received in 
kind, and his native mistress purchased girl slaves to weave cloth for 
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sale. In 1844 De la Condamine, district assistant, Amherst, drew 
the pay of vacant clerkships, and kept no account of timber revenue 
received in kind, while his clerks traded in timber and usury mth 
capital attributed to himself and Maingy. In 1848 the adjutant, 
Talaing Corps, recovered firom his sepoys money lent them by his 
native mistress. Captain Impey, district assistant, Amherst, submitted 
no treasury accounts for nine months, misajppropriated 21,880 rupees, 
refunded two-thircis on detection in 1850; and disappeared into the 
Shan states. 

Control from Calcutta was so slight that the commissioner might 
have evolved a system of indirect government which allowed native 
institutions proper scope. But even had that functionary been creative, 
such native institutions as survived Burmese misrule and Siamese 
devastation showed little vitality. Freedom from Calcutta thus ended 
simply in an undeveloped copy of the non-regulation model. 
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THE INDIAN STATES, 1818-57 

The period 1818 to 1857 is important as that in^which our relations 
with the Indian states wer^ finally plaped upon practically that basis 
on which they still rest. This policy, initiated by Lord Wellesley, but 
abandoned by his successors, Cornwallis, Barlow and Minto, was 
revived by Lord Hastings who carried it on to its logical conclusion. 
When Lord Wellesley left India in 1805 our military superiority had 
been proved beyond question; the huge state armies, led in great 
measure by European officers, had melted away; while a series of 
treaties defined our relationship with all the important rulers in 
India. The foundations of the system which obtains td this day had 
thus been laid, and Wellesley himself wrote in 1804: 

A general bond of connexion is now established between the British Government 
and the principal states of India on principles which render it the interest of every 
state to maintain its alliance with the British Government. . .and whidt secure to 
every state the unmolested exercise of its separate authority within the limits of its 
established dominion, under the general protection of the British power.* 

The earlier system, of treating the states as if they stood on an equal 
footing with us, was finally abandoned; and our political, as well as 
our military supremacy, was specifically recognised. It is, of course, 
unquestionable that this supremacy would ultimately have been 
attained, probably only after conflict, but it is also beyond doubt, 
that the policy followed by Lord Wellesley during the seven years 
of his office simplified its establishm^t, and shortened the period 
required for its attainment. 

Lord Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, landed in India in 
1813, in avowed opposition to the policy pursued by Lord Wellesley, 
but, as he himself remarks, he soon changed liis viesvs. Writing in 
1815 he says: “It was by preponderance of power that those mines of 
svealth had been acquired for the Company’s treasury, and by 
preponderance of power alone would they be retained". The policy 
of non-interfercnce with the Indian stat« was, he saw, a futile policy ; 
for no highly civilised state, placed in the midst of less dvilised or less 
developed states, can ever hope to pursue it without disastrous results. 
In 1817, four years after his assumption of the governor-generalship, 
the Maratha confederacy was again intriguing actively against us, 
and Central India was overrun by hordes of plunderers. By May, 
1818, however, Sindhia had been forced to make terms, these hordes 
had been dispersed, and Holkar defeated, ^vhiIe the Peshwa’s power 
had been extinguished. Other important Indian states, though in 
‘ DL<p.itch of isJuly, 177. 
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no sense enthusiastic on our behalf, had welcomed our change of 
policy and signed treaties of friendship and subordinate alliance with 
the Compan> The Bnlisb Government tlius became the acknow- 
ledged suzerain, though the Moghul emperor still sat upon the throne 
of Delhi A period* of Tcconslniction now commenced, directed by 
Lord Hastings and earned out b> a group of men ivhosc names arc 
still household words in the areas in which thc> worked, Malcolm 
m Central India, Llphinstonc^m the Dccian, Munro in Madras, and 
Metcalfe, Tod and Ochtcrlon) m Rajpulana 
The chief centre of disturbance had been m Main a, the high level 
tract comprising the group of states which now forms tlic “Central 
India Agency’ , watli the addition of the Gualior state To under- 
stand the process of reconstruction mmated b) Sir John Malcolm, 
m Central India, it is essential to grasp the conditions prevailing in 
this tract The icmtones of the Indian states and estates m this area 
w ere then, and arc indeed to this day, mixed in inextricable confusion 
as regards their boundaries, while they arc at Uic simc time linked 
together by political agreements winch enormously complicate 
administrative procedure The settlement of the great Maratha 
generals m Malwa at the close of the eighteenth century led to the 
subjection of the Rajput landholders wlio were ousted from the 
greater part of their possessions, by the formation of the Marallia 
states of Gwalior, Indore, Dhar and Dewas, such lands as tlicy were 
allowed to retain being held on a tributary or feudatory basis These 
tnbutancs included die more important Rajput states sucli as 
Ratlam, as well as a large number of small estate holders belonging 
to the same class Tins subjection to Maratha overlords had alway's 
been strongly resented and m early day’s tnbutc was never paid 
except under compulsion Disputes, moreover, were continuous and 
boundanes were constantly changing, as one or otlicr party tem- 
porarily predominated During the Pmdon War the Rajputs tned 
to make all they could out of the disturbed conditions prevailing 
Then came our intcrv enuon, die rapid sw cepmg aside of the maraud 
mg'nordcs and ine sudden imposition ol peace, w'hich resulted in the 
crystallisation of the temtonal distnbution as it chanced to be at 
that moment The effect of this sudden termination of hostilities was 
to leave the whole of Malwa parcelled out, m a very haphazard way, 
among the various owners, and the temtonal patchwork thus created 
penists, m spite of some adjustments, to this day The temtones of 
the vanous landowners appear, indeed, to have been shaken out of 
a pepper box, so that, when travclbng in this region, it is difficult to 
say whose property you are traversing 
When Sir John Malcolm took up the task of settling Malwa he 
found that, besides the payment of tnbute demanded by the great 
Maratha overlords, the Rajput thakurs, as the smaller landholders arc 
termed, claimed certain payments, c^led lankha, from these same 
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THE INDIAN STATES, 1818-57 

The period 1818 to 1857 is important as that in which our relatiom 
with the Indian states werf finally plaped upon practically that basis 
on which they still rest. This policy, initiated by Lord Well^ley, but 
abandoned by his successors, Cornwallis, Barlow and Minto, was 
revived by Lord Hastings who carried it on to its logical conclusion. 
When Lord Wellesley left India in 1805 our military superiority had 
been proved beyond question; the huge state armies, led in great 
measure by European officers, had melted a^vay; svhile a series of 
treaties defined our relationship with all the important rulers in 
India. The foundations of the system which obtains tdJ this day had 
thus been laid, and Wellesley himself \vrotc in 1804: 

A Rcneral bond of coimexion Is now established between the British Govemmcnt 
and the principal states of India on principles which render it the interest of every 
state to tnaintaui its alliance with the British Govenunent. . .and which secure to 
every state the unmolested exercise of its separate authority within the limits of its 
established dosunion, under the general protection of the British power.^ 

The earlier system, of treating the states as if they stood on an equal 
footing with us, was finally abandoned; and our political, as tvell as 
our military supremacy, was specifically recognised. It is, of course, 
unquestionable that tlus supremacy would ultimately have been 
attained, probably only after conflict, but it is also beyond doubt, 
that the policy followed by Lord Wellesley during the seven years 
of his office simplified its establishment, and shortened the period 
required for its attainment. 

Lord Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, landed in India in 
1813, in avowed opposition to the policy pursued by Lord Wellesley, 
but, as he himself remarks, he soon changed his views. Writing in 
1815 he says : “ It was by preponderance of power that those mines of 
wealth had been acquired for the Company’s treasury, and by 
preponderance of power alone would they be retained”. The policy 
oi non-interference with the Indian states was, he saw, a futile policy; 
for no highly civilised state, placed in the midst of less civilised or less 
developed states, can ever hope to pursue it without disastrous results. 
In 1817, four years after his assumption of the governor-generalship, 
the Maratha confederacy was again intriguing actively against us, 
and Central India was overrun by hordes of plunderers. By May, 
1818, however, Sindhia had been forced to make terms, these hordes 
had been disjieised, and Holkar defeated, while the Peshwa’s power 
had been extinguished. Other important Indian states, though in 
* Dispatch of 13 July, 1804, Deipalckes, tv, 177. 
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no sense enthusiastic on our behalf, had welcomed our change of 
policy and signed treaties of friendship and subordinate alliance with 
the Company. The British Government thus became the acknow- 
ledged suzerain, though the Moghul emperor still sat upon the throne 
of Delhi. A period* of reconstruction now commenced, directed by 
Lord Hastings and carried out by a group of men whose names are 
still household words in the areas in which they worked; Malcolm 
in Central India, felphinstonejn the Dec5an, Munro in Madras, and 
Metcalfe, Tod and Ochterlony in Rajputana; 

The chief centre of disturbance had been in Malwa, the high level 
tract comprising the group of states which now forms the “Central 
India Agency”, with the addition of the Gwalior state. To under- 
stand the process of reconstruction initiated by Sir John Malcolm, 
in Central India, it is essential to grasp the conditions prevailing in 
this tract. The territories of the Indian states and estates in this area 
were then, and are indeed to this day, mixed in inextricable confusion 
as regards their boundaries, while they are at the same time linked 
together by political agreements which enormously complicate 
administrative procedure. The settlement of the great Maratha 
generals in Malwa at the close of the eighteenth century led to the 
subjection of the Rajput landholders, who were ousted from the 
greater part of their possessions, by the formation of the Maratha 
states of Gwalior, Indore, Dhar and Dewas, such lands as they were 
allowed to retain being held on a tributary or feudatory basis. These 
tnbutaries included the more important Rajput states such as 
Ratlam, as well as a large number of small estate-holders belonging 
to the same class. This subjection to Maratha overlords had always 
been strongly resented and in early days tribute was never paid 
except under compulsion. Disputes, moreover, were continuous and 
boundaries were constantly changing, as one or other party tem- 
porarily predominated. During the Pindari War the Rajputs tried 
to make all they could out of the disturbed conditions prevailing. 
Then came our intervention, the rapid sweeping aside of the maraud- 
ing hordes and the sudden imposition of peace, which resulted in the 
crystallisation of the territorial distribution as it chanced to be at 
that moment. The effect of this sudden termination of hostilities was 
to leave the whole of Malwa parcelled out, in a very haphazard way, 
among the various owners, and the territorial patchwork thus created * 
persists, in spite of some adjustments, to this day. The territories of 
the various landowners appear, indeed, to have been shaken out of 
a pepper-box, so tliat, when travelling in this region, it is difficult to 
say ^vhose property you are traversing. 

^Vhen Sir John Malcolm took up the task of settling Malwa he 
found that, besides the payment of tribute demanded by the great 
Maratha overlords, the Rajput thakurs, as the smaller landholders are 
termed, claimed certain payments, called tankha, from these same 
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THE INDIAN STATES, 1818-57 

The period 1818 to 1857 is important as that in^which our relatiom 
with the Indian states wer^ finally plaped upon practically that basis 
on which they still rest. This policy, initiated by Lord ^VeUMley, but 
abandoned by his successors, Cornwallis, Barlow and Minto, was 
revived by Lord Hastings who carried it on to its logical conclusion. 
When Lord Wellesley left India in 1805 our military superiority had 
been proved beyond question; the huge state armies, led in great 
measure by European officers, had melted away; while a series of 
treaties defined our relationship with all the important rulers in 
India. The foundations of the system which obtains tdl this day had 
thus been laid, and Wellesley himself wrote in 1804.; 

A general bond of connexion is now established between the BritUU Government 
and the principal states of India on princ^Ies which render it the interest of every 
state to maintain its alliance ^vith the British Government. . .and which secure to 
every state the unmolested exercise of Its separate authority \vitliin the limits of its 
established dominion, under the general protection of the Britbh power.^ 

The earlier system, of treating the states as if they stood on an equal 
footing with us, was finally abandoned; and our political, as well as 
our nulitary supremacy, was specifically recognised. It is, of course, 
unquestionable that this supremacy would ultimately have ’been 
attained, probably only after conflict, but it is also beyond doubt, 
that the policy followed by Lord W^eslcy during the seven yean 
of his office simplified its establishment, and shortened the period 
required for its attainment. 

Lord Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, landed in India in 
1813, in avowed opposition to the policy pimsued by Lord Wellesley, 
but, as he. himself remarks, he soon changed his views. Writing in 
1815 he says: ‘'It was by preponderance of power that those mines of 
wealth had been acquired for the Company’s treasury, and by 
preponderance of power alone would they be retained”. The policy 
of non-lntcifcicnce with the Indian states was, he saw , a futile policy ; 
for no highly civilised state, placed in the midst of less civilised or less 
developed states, can ever hope to pursue it without disastrous results. 
, In 1817, four years after Ws assumption of the governor-generalship, 
the Maratha confederacy was again intriguing actively against us, 
and Central India was overrun by hordes of plunderers. By May, 
1818, however, Sindhia had been forced to make terms, these hordes 
had been dispersed, and Holkar defeated, while the Peshwa’s power 
had been extinguished. Other important Indian states, though in 
‘ Dispatch of 13 July, 1C04, Dtipokhts, iv, 177. 
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agreements. A form of political practice thus grew up which became 
very galling to the Maratha overlords, and especially to the Gwalior 
.durbar, in which state by far the greater number of “guaranteed 
thakuK” held their estates. Remonstrances were continually made 
and a good deal oft irritation was displayed until finally in 1921 the 
government of India admitted the correctness of the Gwalior dinbar’s 
contentions. The thakurs were then officially informed by the viceroy, 
in a special durbaV held at Delhi on 14 March, 1921, that they would 
in future be wholly under the control of the Gw^ior state, which 
^vould exercise full suzerainty over them, the government of India, 
however, reserving the right to intervene should the conditions of the 
“guarantee” be in any way disregarded by either side. 

Two Musulman states exist in the same area, Bhopal and Jaora. 
The former, which had loyally supported us since 1778, was rewarded 
with a grant of territory, while Jaora was created a separate entity 
by the twelfth article of Treaty of Mandasor^ made with Holkar, 
certain lands in that state being granted on service conditions to 
Ghafur Khan, son-in-law of Amir Khan, nawab of Tonk, in return 
for assistance rendered to Sir John Malcolm. 

Of the two important Maratha states, Gwalior and Indore, Sindhia 
had very reluctandy come to terms in 1817, while Holkar, defeated 
in the battle of Mahidpur (December, 1817), had been obliged to 
accept the terms offered to him. 

In Rajputana the process of settlement was far simpler, as the 
Marathas, though claiming tribute from the rajas, had never settled 
in.that area which, being mainly arid and uninviting in comparison 
with Malwa and the Deccan, did not attract them as a place of 
residence. Moreover, the states were fewer, larger and more compact 
in form and more homogeneous in character. 

The conditions obtmning in each state were carefully examined, 
and arrangements made in accordance with those conditions. 
Considerable objections were raised at the time to our assuming this 
responsibility, the freeing of the Rajput lands from marauding bands 
' bdag vte. itvae.Vi engage da fos dAva, vjluk, 

our undertaking to see that the tribute claimed by the Marathas was 
punctually paid was held to be inconsistent with our general policy 
and indefensible in principle, in view of the fact that this tribute was 
nothing but blackmail levied by force, without any real overlordship 
to support the claim. The alternative would have been to leave these 
states to settle their own disputes on the Utopian theory of non- 
interference, which had invariably plunged tliem in disaster. The 
pages of Tod but too clearly show how hereditary jealousies, family 
feuds, not to mention ordina^ motives of ambition and avarice, would 
'have made a peaceful settl^ent impossible except under the aegis 


* Aitcbison, TreatUs, iv, 199. 
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overlords, payments which were in origin a form of blackmail, paid 
in order to induce them to abstain from raiding and pilfering. Those 
who received such payments were called grasias, or those'receiving 
a gras or “mouthful”. Owing to the distracted condition of their 
own administrations, after the late struggle, the Maratha rulers were 
quite incapable of maintaining order or e^orcing payment' of their 
demands and, in consequence, welcomed the assistance offered by 
us in asserting their clainfe, and “upfeignedly resorted to' us for 
aid”.^ ^ 

Malcolm at once took up the task of adjusting these claims and 
while securing to the Maratha rulers the tribute due to them also 
secured to their tributaries the tankha they demanded, at the sanie 
time guaranteeing tliem in the permanent possession of the land they 
then held,' so long as they kept the peace and carried out the con- 
ditions in their sanads, or deeds of possession. These agreements were 
mediated by Sir John between the Maratha overlord and the Rajput 
ruler or thakur. They ^vere drawn up in the names of the Maratha, 
suzerain and his Rajput feudatory and bore the overlord’s seal, but 
'Carried in addition an endorsement, signed by Sir John or one of his 
assistants, usually over the words “Confirmed and guaranteed by 
the British Government”. 

The basis on which these agreements ^vere dratvn up is thus 
enunciated by Lord Hastings. It was, he says, therefore, 

easy, when no acknowledged usages stood in theway,to establish principles between 
the sovereign and the subject advantageous to both, giving these principles a 
defined line of practical application, 3 departure from which Nvould afford to 
either party a right of claiming the Intervention of our paramount power. While 
the Sovereign had his l^dmate authority and his due revenue insured to tin, 
the subject was protected against exaction and tyrannical outrage.* 

The effect of these agreements was immediate and the most 
t^tracted population in In^a became in a fe^v months a compara- 
tively latv-abiding commumty. It may be of interest, hotvever,'to 
mention briefly the subsequent history of the "guarantee” s>-stem. 
As has been pointed out above, the agreements thus “guaranteed” 
w<^e made out as between the ^laratha ruler and his feudatory, the' 
British Government merely undertaking to see that each side carried ‘ 
out its part, intervening only if the conditions were disregarded. 
'Actually, however, the confusion which e.-dstcd for many years after 
peace -was introduced prevented the Maratha overlords from exer- 
cising any real supervision and, in consequence, the Rajput feudatories 
fell directly under the control of the British residents and political 
agents in a is’ay never contemplated by Lord Hastings, or in any 
sense %varranted by tlie terms of the sanads. They, in fact, were treated 
by these ofEcers as if in all respects under their direct charge, and 
not simply as regarded adherence to the conditions laid do\vn in tlie 
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agreements. A form of political prac^cc thus grew up which became 
very galling to the Maratha overlords, and especially to the Gwalior 
durbar, in which state by far the greater number of “guaranteed 
thakurs” held their estates. Remonstrances were continually made 
and a good deal ofiirritation was displayed until finally in igai the 
government ofindia admitted the correctness of the Gwalior durbar’s 
contentions. The thakurs ^vere then officially informed by the viceroy, 
in a special durbat held at Delhi on 14 March, 1921, that they would 
in future be ^vholly under the control of the Gw’alior state, which 
would exercise full suzerainty over them, the government of India, 
however, reserving the right to intervene should the conditions of the 
“guarantee” be in any way disregarded by either side. 

Two Musulman states exist in the same area, Bhopal and Jaora. 
The former, which had loyally supported us since 1778, was rewarded 
^vith a grant of territory, while Jaora was created a separate entity 
by the twelfUi article of the Treaty of Mandasor* made with Holkar, 
certain lands in that state being granted on service conditions to 
Ghaflir Khan, son-in-law of Amir Khan, naivab of Tonk, in return 
for assistance rendered to Sir John Malcolm. 

Of the two important Maratha states, Gwalior and Indore, Sindhia 
had very reluctantly come to terms in 1817, while Holkar, defeated 
in the battle of Mahidpur (December, 1817), had been obliged to 
accept the terms offered to him. 

In "Rajputana the process of settlement was far simpler, as the 
Marathas, though claiming tribute from the rajas, had never settled 
in.that area which, being mainly arid and uninviting in comparison 
witli Malwa and the Deccan, did not attract them as a place of 
residence. Moreover, the states were fewer, larger and more compact 
in form and more homogeneous in character. 

The conditions obtaining in each state were carefully examined, 
and arrangements made in accordance with those conditions. 
Considerable objections were raised at the time to our assuming this 
responsibility, the freeing of the Rajput lands from marauding bands 
tiK. vte. d'a for ttAm, Vifoie. 

our undertaking to see that the tribute claimed by tlie Marathas ^vas 
punctually paid ivas held to be inconsistent with our general policy 
and indefensible in principle, in ww of the fact that this tribute was 
nothing but blackmail levied by force, without any real overlordship - 
to support the claim. The alternative would have been to leave these 
states to settle their own disputes on the Utopian theory of non- 
interference, which had mv'ariably plunged tliem in disaster. The 
pages of Tod but too clearly show how hereditary jealousies, family 
feuds, not to mention ordinary motives of ambition and avarice, would 
‘have made a peaceful settlement impossible except under the aegis 
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of our strong controlling authority The result of Lord Hastings’s 
policy fully justified its adoption 

This payment of tribute to the Marathas was continued on the 
grounds that we accepted the status quo at the time when we first 
entered Rajputana and Central India, as we coi;ld have no concern 
with conditions obtaining before the war Adherence to this principle 
had also insured the co-operation of the Marathas and facilitated 
arrangements at the outset of the campaign Payment of tribute was 
in future made through the British authorities Secondly the payment 
of the tribute was a recognised mark of fealty, exacted by all suzerains, 
including the Moghul emperor, whose place we had taken, while it 
was also a fair return for the obligations we had assumed in protecting 
the states from aggression the amount, moreover, was henceforth 
fixed in perpetuity and this, together with the financial advantages of 
peace, rendered these payments in no way burdensome At the same 
time each state was recognised as a separate umt, independent 
internally but prohibited from forming any relations with another 
state in India or any outs tde power Thcseltlement was effected without 
difficulty except in Jaipur where internal dissensions were rife 
Apart from these two great groups of states in Rajputana and 
Central India there remained the Peshwa, the nominal head of the 
Maratha confederacy, and the more important states of Nagpur, 
Satara, Mysore, Oudh, Hyderabad, Baroda, Travancore and Cochin 
After very careful consideration Lord Hastmgs decided 
in favour of the total expulsion of Bau Rao from the Dekhan, the perpetual ex- 
clusion of the family from any share of influence or domiruon and the aimihilation 
of the Peshwa s name and authority for ever 

This was an important step, as it removed even the nominal head of 
the Maratha confederacy It was, moreover, thoroughly justified by 
Baji Rao’s conduct By nature timid, indolent, suspicious, and fond 
of low companions, Baji Rao had proved himself uniformly untrust- 
worthy He had never adhered to the Treaty of Bassem (1802), 
sending out his agents to intrigue against us m every state that would 
receive them The lesson was sharp but salutary 
In Nagpur the crimes and perJSdy of Appa Sahib jxief with tfacir just 
reward m his deposition and the confiscation of the Sagar and Narbada 
districts of his state Later on, m 1853, when Lord Dalhousie was 
governor-general, Nagpur was finally extinguished, for lack of direct 
heirs, and became the nucleus of the present Central Provinces 
The effete descendant of Sivaji at Satara was, as a concession to 
Maratha sentiment, given a small estate round his hereditary capital ^ 
In 1848, however, Lord Dalhousie abohshed the arrangement 
The Mysore state, restored to its Hindu rulers m 1 799, on the defeat 
of Tipu Sultan, supported us with troops in the Pindan War But 
the raja was a spendthrift and destitute of abihty 
‘ Parliameiitaiy Papas, 1847-8, XLvra, 327-31 
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The state of Oudh calls for more detailed notice Lord Hastings, 
whose expenence m England wth the prince regent had, as it was 
said, mchned him to “sympathise wth royalty m distress,” treated the 
nawab wazir \vith imvisual consideration Nawab Sa’adat’Ali, who,by 
severe exactions an^ parsimonious expenditure, had amassed a hoard 
of thirteen imUions sterling m eleven ycMS, was averse to all reforms, 
badly as his administration needed them, but Lord Hastings abstained 
from pressing him^ In July, 1S14, Sa*adat,’ AU died and was succeeded 
by his son Haidar ud dm Ghazi The new wazir interviewed the 
govemor*general at Cawnpore in October, 1814, and, in considera- 
tion of the sympathetic attitude of Lord Hastings, and his own 
anxiety regarding a Gurkha invasion across his norAern border, was 
mduced to lend the Bntish Government a crore (^1^1,000,000) of 
rupees, for the prosecution of the ivar against Nepal When this was 
expended by the governor general*s council on other objects a second 
crore was lent^ but only under great pressure 
Differences arose between the Resident and the naivab on the 
subject of adimmstrauve abuses, but Lord Hastings recalled his 
officer and left the nawab to his own devices The mevjtable result 
of non interference followed, the admnustration rapidly going from 
bad to worse In 1818, however. Lord Hastings, somesvhat incon- 
sistently, urged the nawab to assume the title of king, and so formally 
break his allegiance to the emperor of Delhi, to whom his family owed 
Its elevation In the governor general’s opinion this act would 
benefit the Bntish Government by causmg a division beUveen these 
important leaders of the Muhammadan community The change 
was, however, regarded with the greatest contempt and atersion by 
the Indian pnnees and unfavourably contrasted with the conduct of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad ivho had refused to accede to a similar 
suggestion made to him, as bang an act of rebelbon against the 
emperor It also met \Mth the disapproval of all expenenced Bntish 
officials, Sir John Malcolm freely expressmg the opimon that it was 
most impolitic and a deliberate reversal of our previously well- 
considered treatment of the impenal house of Taimur, and very likely 
to nulhfy the sentiments of gratitude entertained for us by the pnnees 
of this family, owing to our generous assistance in their distress From 
his subsequent behaviour it is clear that our support ofhis assumption 
of this new honour evoked no sense of gratitude in the newly-created 
king 

The Baroda state, which had benefited matenally by the Treaty 
of Poona (1817) and gained certain acquisitions of temioiy m 1818 
lost Its minister, Fateh Singh, who had long managed its afTaiis dunng 
tlie hfeUme of the imbecile Anand Rao Gackwad A neiv treaty 
• made m 1820, and no difficulty was expenenced m connection with 
this state 

Serious trouble soou arose in H>derebad. He Ssizam and his 
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bands sweeping across Central India, Nepal arrogant, the Marathas 
conspiring against us and the Rajput states divided by internal feuds 
and depressed under the Mara&a yoke, he left In^a, with Nepal 
an ally, and one that has never since receded from that position, the 
Maratha power bioken, Central India pacified and self-respect 
restored to the states of Rajputana. Above all it is to Lord Hastings ^ 
that we owe the founding of that policy of partnership and friendly 
co-operation which now determines the felations of the government 
of India with the Indian stat&. 

Lord Amherst (1823-8), who succeeded Hastings, initiated no 
new policy and most of his time was occupied by the war with Burma. 
This war did, however, react on the states, the view that our downfall 
was near being freely circulated. As a result of this some disturbances 
took place in Alwar, in the Sondhwada tract of Central India, and 
at Bharatpur. 

The Bhara^ur disturbance alone was important. In 1823 Sir 
David Ochterlony had sanctioned the succession to the Bharatpur 
^arfrfiofRajaBaldeo Singh, aminor. His cousin, Duijan Sal, opposed 
him and Sir David ordered troops to move from Delhi to support his 
nominee. But Lord Amherst, who was very nervous about the effect 
of a Burmese War, countermanded these orders, denouncing the 
Resident’s action as premature and enunciating the principle that the 
mere fact of recognising Baldco Singh during his father’s lifetime 
imposed no obligation on our government to support him against the 
wishes of his subjects. Ochterlony, considering this as a censure on 
his conduct, resigned, d)dng not long after. He was succeeded by 
Sir Charles Metc^e, who soon proved that Durjan Sal was, in fact, 
plotting against us with the neighbouring Rajput and Maratha states, 
and he pointed out the impolicy of allowing a small unimportant 
state to flout the paramount power.* On this, troops were sent up 
under the commander-in-chief. Lord Combermere, and after a 
desperate resistance the Bharatpur fort was captured on 18 January, 
1826. Durjan Sal was deported. 

'When, in July, 182B, Lord*Wifliam Cavendish-Bentinck succeeded 
Lord Amherst, the inevitable reaction had set in in England, and 
Bentinck came out with instructions to revert to the fatal non- 
interference policy of Cornwallis and Barlow, a policy already, in 
the last thirty years, conclusively proved to be disastrous in its results. 
Once more, the fallacy of adhering to this policy was proved and the 
govemor-general was driven to interfere far more drastically than 
he would have had to do had steps been taken in time. 

The administration in Hyderabad and Oudh continued to de- 
teriorate. In Indore the death ofTantia Jogh, the minister who had 
introduced a regular administration into Aat state, left its control 


^ Kaye, Life ef UrUalft, n, 140. 
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in the weak hands of Maharaja Malhar Rao, and disturbanca at 
once comnicnccdi In Gwalior the death of Daulat Rao Sindhia in 
1827, and die succession of the youthful Jankoji Rao, led to the for- 
mation of antagonistic parties and the fomentation of endless intrigues. 
Bentinck visited the states and announced his svpport of the young 
maharaja, but his remonstrances had no effect in the face of the 
regent maharani Baiza Bai’s ill-advised policy, and troubles continued 
to augment till they led to the ilmumtni of 1843. The Supreme 
Government, however, contented itself with enunciating the policy 
that it was immaterial to it who held the reins of power in a state, 
provided that hostilities did not break out. 

The Gaekwad of Baroda had become openly hostile, svhilc die 
Rajputana states, left wholly to their own devices, were in a condition 
of ferment, the good work done by Tod and his colleagues being 
rapidly undone. Finally, attention was forcibly drawn to the condi- 
dons obtaining in this tract by an attack at Jaipur on the Resident 
and his assistant, in which the former was wounded and the latter 
killed. This actually took place just after Bentinck had embarked 
for England in 1835. In Mj-sorc the governor-general was obliged 
to take over the administration owing to the incompetence and 
extravagance of Raja Krishna Udaiyar and the consequent outbreak 
of disturbances. The administration remained in our hands unUl 
1881. 

Some absorption of state territo^ also took place. The raja of 
Jainda In Assam sacrificed three BriUsh Indian subjects to the godd«s 
Kali, for which act his lands were anne.\cd, ivhile those of the raja 
of Cachar, in the same province, were taken over for gross malad- 
ministradon. Coorg, near M>’Sore, where iJie raja opc^y declared 
his hostility towards us and plotted to seize the station of Bangalore, 
while at the same time murdering his relatives ^vholesalc, was also 
annexed. 

Bentinck handed over temporary charge to Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who acted as govemor-genci^ until the arrival of Lord Auckland in 
March, 1836. 

Most of Lord Auckland’s encigies were tnVrn -up by the Afghan 
IV'ar and he devoted little attention to the states. 

Howev^, when the debauchee king of Oudh died in 1837, advan- 
tage of this was taken to conclude a new treaty, further mention of 
which is made below. 

^ The raja of Satara, to whom Lord Hastings had given a small area 
m 1816, was deposed for intriguing, his brother being elevated to 
the gaJJt in his place.i The territory of the nawab of Kamul, in 
Madras, -was annexed for attempting to make war. 

Lord EUenborough succeeded as governor-general in 1842. Only 
one case of importance arose in connection with an Indian state, but 

1 Patlianuniaiy 1844, xxxvi, 351-453. 
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that wTis of the first importance The troubles in tlic Gwalior state, 
referred to m Bentmek’s time, had continued to increase and now 
came to a head Jankoji Rao Stndhia died in 1843, to be succeeded 
by an adopted son, a minor, Jayaji Rao Intrigues multiplied and 
the army, some 40,0^ strong, became all powerful The minority was 
in the hands ofKnshna Rao Kadam, the Mama Sahib, or maternal 
uncle of the late ruler He was opposed to Dada Khasgi \vala (the 
administrator of tlfe family estates of thcTnaharam), who succeeded 
in cnginccnng his downfall Dada was, indeed, expelled from the 
state on the demand of the governor-general, but this step failed to 
put an end to tlic intrigues 

Lord Ellcnborough’s remonstrance fell mainly on deaf ears, while 
the few sardars w ho w ere prepared to assist us m restonng order w ere 
powerless in the face of the army, which had complete control of 
affairs Tlic governor general, therefore, decided to act and accom- 
panied by thck commander in-chicf, Sir Hugh Gough, crossed the 
Chambal and advanced on Gwalior To their surpn«c {for no proper 
reconnaissance had been made) the British troops suddenly found 
themselves face to face with the slate forces, and after two simul- 
taneous battles at Maharajpur and Panniar, the state army was 
broken up ' A fresh treaty was made and a council of regency 
appointed to conduct affairs dunng the minonty of the maharaja, 
then nine years old Lord Lllenborough's action m the Gwalior case 
was the object of much cntiasm, and the mam reason for his recall 
But whatever cnticism may be levelled at his methods, there can be 
no doubt as to the correctness of the policy pursued Wlicn he landed 
in India, Lord EUenborough inhented, as a legacy from his pre- 
decessor, the Afghan War In addition, the assembly of a menacing 
army of Sikhs, some 70,000 strong, just across tlic SatJej river, made 
him nervous, and lie felt tliat it would be courting disaster to leave 
a hostile, undisciplined force m Iiis rear, close to the important town 
of Agra, especially in view of the weakness of our own army * Tlic 
best reply to the strictures levelled at him is to be found in his own 
letter to Lord Ripon, wTiitcn on receiving the new’s of his recall * 
He refers to the criticism passed on him by the court of directors in 
which his conduct was stigmatised as **wanlmg in decision and 
inconsistent with itself”, and says m reply, that he is unable to 
controvert this opinion because he has not “the remotest idea to 
what supposed facts it can possibly refer” He Uicn turns to the two 
objecUons raised by the court, firstly that he should have supported 
the regent, who was appointed with our approval, and secondly that 
he should not have crossed the Chambal nver against the expressed 
wishes of the maharam and the sardars of the states The Mama Sahib 
(the regent), he points out, was offered military support but refused 
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it, and, when his fall came, it was so sudden as to preclude any 
possibility of such assistance rcadiing him. On xg May (1843) he 
was in full control of Uic administration, on the 21st he was removed 
from the regency and by 5 June had left Gwalior, a fugitive. It 
would, moreover, have been impossible to carry out military opera* 
tions at the end of May, with the rains imminent and many streams 
to cross, including the great Cliambal river. 

With regard to the second point, the crossing bf the Chambal m 
December against the wishes of the durbar, he remarks that at that 
season the winter rains were expected wliiclx would have made the 
river difficult, if not impossible, to cross; provisions were not obtain- 
able for the troops at his encampment; while the deep ravines which 
Surrounded his position made it dangerous. To have withdrawn the 
troops would have led to an immediate cessation of all negotiations, 
as the Gwalior army, which was de Jacto ruler of the state, would 
never have submitted quietly to disbandment, even if the durbar had 
really intended to assist us. The court’s view was, he notes, too 
limited, in regarding 

the movement as an iruulated transaction, which with an army in the field the 
Covcmor-Gencral could deal with at hb lebure.. . .It should rather be condde^ 
as a movement upon a held of battle extending from Scinde through the Punjab 
eves to the fronlien of Nepaul. 

Delay in dealing with the situation would have induced the Sikhs to 
advance, and to have left a hostile force of 40,000 men svithin a few 
marches of Agra would have been the height of folly. He concludes 
by saying that no negotiations would ever have been effected Nvitbout 
the presence of a force and it had always been apprehended that its 
use would be necessary. 

The weak point in Lord EHcnborough’s procedure was his reliance 
on the Treaty of Burhanpur,* of 1804, which, though never denounced, 
had been objected to by Lord Ck)mwaliis, and treated as a dead 
letter when new compacts were made with Gwalior in 1805 and 1817. 
By article 6 of this treaty we undertook to support tlie maharaja, 
should necessity arise, with a subsidiary force; and the governor- 
general, in view of the maharaja’s youth, construed the disturbances 
of 1843 as falling under the spirit of this article. 

In July, 1844, Lord EUenborough was recalled and Sir Henry 
Hardinge succeeded him. The Sikh War engaged most of the govemor- 
general’s attention but he visited the king of Oudh in a fruitless 
endeavour to induce him to overhaul his administration, informing 
him that unless reforms were introduced at an early date, the British 
Government would be obliged to take over the state. The warning, 
however, fell on deaf ears, Hardinge also urged the abolition of 
sati in the Indian states, following the lines of Lord W. Bentinck’s 
enactment in British India. 

‘ Aitchison, cp. at. nr, 53; PaRamenUtry Papers, he. cit. p. 146. 
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In January, 1848, Lord Dalhonsic assumed the governor-general- 
ship. His name is, even now, apt to be invidiously coupled with the 
so-called “annexation policy’* in connection with the Indian states. 
But, indeed, in all probability, no criticism would have been roused 
by his action had nht the Mutiny, following so closely on his retire- 
ment, called for a scapegoat. 

The castt on which this adverse criticism is mainly based are the 
absorption of Sat^a (1848)^ Nagpur ^853); Jhansi (1854) and 
Oudh (1856). There were also some other but less important in- 
stances. Of all these only that of Oudh was strictly speaking a case 
of deliberate annexation; in every other case Lord Dalhousie based 
his decisions on the fact that no direct heir existed to inherit the state, 
which was, moreover, “dependent”, that is created by ourselves or 
held on a subordinate tenure. In each case, also, a decision was only 
arrived at after infinite pains had been taken to ascertain the facts, 
and was invariably carried out with the full approbation of the court 
of directors. 

The Satara state was created by Lord Hastings in 1818, the treaty 
on which it rested (1819)^ containing no clause conferring the right 
of adoption, while Sir James Rivctt-Camac in instaUing the raja 
had warned him that, being childless and no longer young, the 
state tvould lapse at lus death, unless as a mark of special ^vour 
he was permitted to adopt a successor. Lord Dalhousie left no stone 
unturned to arrive at a just decision; no argument for or against 
adoption escaped his scrutiny. His policy was based on the wril- 
establishcd Hindu doctrine, still followed by the ruling princes of 
India, which denies the right of succession by adoption in a sub- 
ordinate state or estate unless the previous sanction of the suzerain 


has been obtained, a rule applying equally to old-established or 
recently-created holdings. Thus, in Central India it is followed by the 
big Maratha durbars ^vith respect to Rajput feudatories, ^vho %vere 
Ktablished much earlier than their masters. This permission to adopt 
must in every case be given by the suzerain before the ceremony 
of adoption is carried out, otherwise the adoption is not legal. On 
the other hand it is not, in Indian states, customary to enforce an 
escheat, so that the actual absorption of an entire holding is very 
rare, although the terms of the tenure arc often mo^ed by the area 
being reduced, the tribute raised or some new conditions imposed. 
A succKsion fee called nazarana is invariably levied, amounting often 
to one year’s revenue or even more. 

This wdl-kno™ principle was disregarded by He raja of Satara 
who just before he died, in 1848, adopted a son without informine 
the Briush Resident or obtaining the permission of the governor- 
general. Hence Lord Dalhousie would have been fully vdthin his 
rights in ordenng esdieat, simply on the basis of tli omission, 

' failuimmlay xaax, 267. 
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especially as the court of directors had, in 1841, enunciated the 
principle, that the right to political succession was an indulgence 
which should be the exception and not the rule, and be granted only 
as a mark of special fa\'our and approbation, adding that the Com- 
pany should “persevere in the one clear and dh'cet course of aban- 
doning no just and honourable accession of territory or revenue, 
while all existing claims of right are at the same time scrupulously 
respected”.^ * , 

Lord Dalhousic consulted all his most experienced collcaguw and 
found that he was supported by tlic majority of them in refusing to 
recognise the adoption. But before passing orders he referred the 
case to the court, which agreed with his view, as “ being in accordance 
with the general law and custom of India’*.* 

The Nagpur case was in many way's similar. The raja died hcirlc^ 
in 1853. He had not adopted any one and no lineal descendant in 
the male line sur\’ived. In a long, careful minute* laord Dalhousic 
pointed out that the original state was of recent creation and svas 
founded on usurpation and conquest; its ruler had always been 
hostile to us, and after the campai^ which ended in his defeat it had 
Iain entirely >vitli us to deal with this territory as we thought fit. 
Lord Hastings had then, as a concession to Maratha sentiment, 
recreated the state from the conquered territory, after deducting a 
considerable portion of it. Nagpur, like Satara, was thus a slate of 
our own making. In this minute Lord Dalhousic classed the Indian 
states as being tributary and subordinate, of our onsti creation, or 
independent. In the first ease he considered that our assent was 
necessary’ to an adoption, in the second ease that adoption should not 
be allowed, wlule in the third ease we had no right to interfere.* 

Lord Dalhousic found, howc\'cr, that in the Nagpur ease many of 
his advisers were against him, especially Colonel Low,® who quoted 
the views of Lord Hastings, Elphinstonc, Munro, and Metcalfe, all of 
whom considered that the adoption of heirs to states by Indian 
princes should be recognised by us. The main grounds of dissent were, 
^at our rule was generally unpopular; that the absorption of a state 
invariably meant Uiat the aristocracy ceased to find employment and 
became a discontented body; that the rigorous enforcement of the 
doctrine oflapse would only lead to misgovemment, as every’ childless 
raja, feeling tliat his state must come to an end, would oppress his 
subjects, extorting the last -penny from them for his own use. The 
case was referred to the court, which upheld the escheat. 

The Jhansi case (1854) stood on quite a different footing. The 
subhedar of Jhansi had originally been a provincial governor under 


» Minute of 30 August, 1848, Parlutmentai^ Papers, toe. at. pp. 224-8. 

* Parliamentaiy Papers, he, at. pp. *72-98. 

’ Parhamentary Papers, 1854, XLVin, 317 sqq. 

* Minute of 28 January, 1654, idem, 337-53. 

* Minute of 10 February, 1854, tdem, pp. 355^7. 
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the Peshwa, and was in no sense a ruling chief. When in 1818 all the 
Peshwa’s lands fell to us the province of Bundelkhand passed with 
them, and the suhhadar with it. In submitting the case to the court 
the governor-general laid stress on this aspect of the affair.^ 

One case which*Lord Dalhousie took up cannot well be brought 
into the same category as the three just mentioned, and that is the 
case of Karauli. This state lies in Rajputana and was founded in the 
eleventh century! Sir Frederick Currie in his minute on the case 
points out how Karauli, an old Rajput state, differed entirely from 
“Satara the offspring of our gratuitous benevolence”. Lord Dal- 
housie, however, recommended the escheat, but the directors decided 
that their policy was inapplicable to Karauli, which was not a 
dependent state but a “protected ally”.- It may be remarked here 
that the absorption of Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi caused no real 
alarm amongst the Indian princes. 

The cro^vning act of Lord Dalhousie’s administration was the 
annexation of Oudh, a genuine case of annexation, and undoubtedly 
one which did stir the hearts of the princes of India. It is only fair to 
the governor-general to show how averse he was to the procedure he 
was ordered to follow. 

Our relations with the state of Oudh were governed by the treaty 
of 1801 which required the nawab to reform his administration and 
follow the advice of the Company’s officers. Succeeding governors- 
general had warned him that unless he reformed his administration 
we should be obliged to interfere, but, though abuse increased year 
by year, we took no steps to enforce our admonitions. Wellesley,® 
>vhen granting the treaty of i8oi> had remarked prophetically that 
our support of the nawab only protected the vile and that no effective 
security could be provided against the ruin of the province of Oudh 
until we took over the administration. In 1837 Lord Auckland made 
a new treaty with the nawab by which we were empowered to 
intervene in case of misrule and put our own officers in charge. The 
king accepted, but the directors refused to ratify it. Lord Auckland, 
however, never informed the king that the treaty was a dead letter, 
though he did report to the directors that he had not done so.* 
Lord Hardinge, nevertheless, when he warned the king, in 1847, that 
he must reform, cited this treaty in his memorandum as if it was still 
in force and confirmatory of the treaty of 1801.* 

Convinced by the reports of Sleeman and Outram of the need for 
immediate action, Dalhousie, although his term of office was Just 
expiring, and he might well have left this unpleasant duty to Lord 
Canning, investigated the case with his usual minute care. He was 

» Parluawnlaty Paptrs, 1854-5, **-. 87-103. “ * Idtm. 

* Wclleley, n, 42&—Dc5patdi of as January, 1801. 

* Parlumenlatj Papers, 1857-8, xun, 307-^5. 

* Idem, p. 368, para. 8. 
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inrormcd by Mr Dorin and General Low, members of council, that 
though the treaty of 1837 was a dead letter, this fact was unkno>vn 
to the king of Oudh. Mr Grant, another member, urged that the 
king should be informed’of this fact. Dalhousic referred the point to 
the directors who replied that the best course tc take was to leave 
things as they were until circumstances arose necessitating the dis- 
closure.* 

Long aftersvards, writing to Sir George Couptr on 6 Januar>', 
1858,* Dalhousic refers to this question. He remarks that it was 
really a matter of indifTercncc to Uic king and the people of Oudh, 
when we actually took over the state, whether it was done under the 
treaty of 1837 or by the strong hand: “for every human being knew 
the assumption would be permanent”, and so the degree of their 
knowledge could not have affected the result. But he held tliat the 
authorities had no right, at the time, to withhold the information. 

In a long and careful minute* the govemor-gcncraUdiscussed the 
whole ease. He put the treaty of 1837 aside as being a dead letter, 
and pointed out that “for tolerating so long this total disregard of 
the obligation of a solemn Treaty [of 1801] . . . the British Government 
is heavily responsible”. We had warned and counselled but never 
'acted, abuses had grown, while our otvn troops in Oudh protected 
the king from justifiable rc\'olt on the part of his subjects. He then 
suggested four courses: 

(fl) tliat the king should abdicate, Oudh being incorporated in 
British India; 

(i) that the king should be allowed to retain his titles but should 
vest the administration in us in perpetuity; 

(c) that the administration should be made over to us for a time; 

(d) that the Resident should take over general control of the state 
administration. 

Lord Dalhousie declared that he believed the first course tvould 
lead to the happiest issue, but added: 


yet I do not counsel the adoption ofthb measure. The reform of the administration 
may be wrought and the prospects of the people secured without resorting to so 
extreme a measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition of the 
throne and I for my part do not advocate the advice that the province of Oudh 
oe declared BnUsh temtory. 


He held that in spite of maladministration the consistent loyalty to 
m of successive nawabs of Oudh precluded annexation. So he urged 
the second course that the king should vest control in us but retain 
his tides and rank, as this course would be “perpetual in duration 
as well as ample in extent”; but the king must himself do.diis, not 
be forced to do it. Different views were held by the members of his 
^ council but the general opinion was against Lord Dalhousie and in 


1 > 857 - 8 , 307-«5- * Dalhousic. UtUrs. p. ^ 
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favour of the king’s abdication. The case was sent to the court, and 
the directors rejected Daihousie’s proposal, ordering annexation and 
-the abolition of the throne.^ 

Dalhousie undertook to carry out this thankless task, although 
Lord Canning had just arrived in India to succeed him as governor- 
general. Outram, the Resident, was asked to induce the kin g to sign 
a document voluntarily transferring the kingdom to us. Outram was 
confident that he tould do so, but the king refused in tears, and the 
proclamation annexing Oudh was at once issued. No disturbance 
arose. Minute directions ■were also given to Outram as to disarming the 
province but these were, at his suggestion, not carried out, owing to 
the approach of the hot season, and the order was later on cancelled 
by Lord Canning. Had it been carried out, Oudh with an unarmed 
population would have been a less formidable factor in the dis- 
turbance of 1857. Lord Dalhousie refers to this in a private letter to 
Sir George C^uper of 5 February, 1858;® he says: “Lord Canning’s 
Government* made a fatal blunder in not disarming Oude in 1856, 
when it might have been done easily and completely”. He adds tliat 
no offidal record exists of his determination to carry this out because 
it was a task for his successor, and hence it only appears in his 
confidential demi-official correspondence with Outram, in these 
words: 

It is my intendod that not a single fortified place should be leA in Oude, with 
the exception of those that belong to Government. It is further my intention that 
the whole population should be disarmed. . .as was done with such excellent effect 
in the Punjaub in 1849. 

It is thus clear that Lord Dalhousie, while he deprecated half- 
measures, was strongly opposed to the policy of annexation, though 
he convinced that, so far as the people of Oudh were concerned, 
it would be far the best course to take. 

In a letter to Sir George Couper rvritten on 15 December, 1855,® 
before the orders of the court had arrived, he says : 

I understand that they [the Directonl mean xo force the King to form a new 
treaty or to assume the government of his country. This is all very well for the 
home authorities but it was not for me to suggest it.. . .The course proposed by 
the Court is not warranted by intematioDal law. It would be cither conquest or 
usurpation of the power of government by force of arms. 

This argument of international la.w would not in these days be raised 
in connection tvith the Indian states. 

Slecman, however, Outram’s predecessor as Resident at Lucknow, 
expresed the opinion that the anncMtion was a political blunder, 
holding that wc should have acted under the treaty of 1837, abrogated 
though it was. The confiscaUon of the state would, he said, “cause 
our good name to suffer”, and “that good name is more valuable 

* P<aUe.menUssy Papers, 1657, w, 109-17. 

* Dalhousie, op. ext, p. 399. * Idem, p. 363. 
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to us than a dozen Oudes”. We had used our giant’s strength like 
a giant, he said, and had injured our reputation in the eyes of all 
India. This opinion svas largely instrumental in leading to the grant 
of “Adoption sanads” in 1862. But any such step would have been 
impossible in Dalhousie’s day as it would have savoured of interfering 
with the “independent” states. 

The other cases with iivhich Lord Dalhousie had to deal were the 
extinction of the pension granted to Baji Rao, tHc last Peshwa, the 
disappearance of the Carnatic and Tanjore titles, and the question 
of the Hyderabad contingent. 

Baji Rao died in 1852 leaving no heir, and the governor-general 
ruled tliat the pension, being personal, tenninated with his death, 
though the large private fortune accumulated by Baji Rao would 
pass to his adopted son, Dhondu Pant, who later on became notorious 
in the Mutiny, as Nana Sahib. 

Trouble arose in regard to payment of the Hyderabad coatmgcat 
force by that durbar, and in 1853 the Nizam under pressure placed 
the administration of the Berar province of his state under our control 
so that its revenues might be devoted to the up-kcep of that force. 
This arrangement, made wth such reluctance in the first instance, 
has since been the cause of much contention and is likely to remain so. 

The nawab of the Carnatic, in 1855, died leaving no son and, on 
the ground that his state was created by u$ in i8oij and on the fact 
that his title was personal, his estate escheated and the title did not 
descend to his successors, who have since then been styled Princes of 
Arcot.i A similar case arose on the death of the raja of Tanjore. 

Reviewing Lord Dalhousie’s administration in so far as it affected 
the Indian states, it is clear that the policy of absorbing them in cases 
of failure of direct heirs was not of his making but was inherited by 
him, and, whether right or wrong, was at that time the avowed 
policy of the Company, whose one anxiety was to consolidate its 
possessions. 

Lord Dalhousie was careful to confine action under this policy to 
the “dependent” states. Thus, when he was urged by the directors, 
soon after he reached India, to lake a strong line and interfere in 
Hyderabad, he threatened to resign; while in Bahawalpim, when the 
newly-installed ruler was ousted by his brother, he refused to support 
the fugitive nawab, although wc had recognised his succession, in 
view of the fact that the people of the state did not wish to have him 
as their ruler, and it was for them alone to decide. These two cases 
occurred in independent ’ states. Lord Dalhousie was one of the 
most scrupulous and conscientious govcmors-general who ever guided 
the destiny of India; he was absolutdy incapable of doing an injustice. 
On the other hand, a sincerely religious manj he was convinced of 
the desirability of substituting our rule for that of the Indian princes, 

* Parlumentaty Papers, 16G0, ui, 531-78. 
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whenever it could in fairness be effected He says himself, wnting 
on 21 July, 1857, to Sir George Couper ' 

I never advised annexing any pnnaMlity unless it lapsed naturally for want of 
heirs or ivas forfeited for misconduct But when a principality docs so fall to our 
disposal It does seem to me to be cruel to hand over its innabilants to be squeezed 
and skmned by a nauve despot, merely that our own subjects may be able to 
compare their own lot favouraoly with that of those whom wc have abandoned 

His unflagging"* warfare against abuses of all kinds and his desire 
to extend to all the benefits*of the new era he had introduced into 
Bntish India certainly dimmed his perception of other pomts of view, 
as for instance that of the hereditary ruling princes themselves, that 
of their subjects with the innate reverence for their natural rulers 
which then did (if it does not now) distinguish the people of India, 
and by their preference, m spite of abuses, for the less rigid govern- 
ment of an Indian state Never did his administration justify the 
fancifully fierce condemnation levelled at it as being “more like 
counting out the spoil of bngands than the acts of English 
statesmanship”,® nor did any man ever ment less the stigma of being 
called the “very worst and basest of rulers” * We must not judge 
those days by these Besides an enure change of policy on our side, 
the Indian states have themselves, for the most part, travelled far 
admimstratively since 1856, and, though still m the main autocratic, 
have reached a much higher standard than they then possessed, 
while they are now subjected to the glare of cnticism and the anU- 
sepUc of publicity to a degree impossible m those days of a limited 
pubhc press and very madequate communications 

The sudden upheavzd which followed so soon after his departure 
was quite unforeseen by Lord Dalhousie who m his farewell minute* 
considers that he is justified in saying that he leaves India “at peace 
without and within” 

To summanse the results of the policy pursued towards tlic Indian 
states betiveen 1818 and 1856 

This period is by far the most important in the history of the 
relaUonship of the states to the BnUsh Government It witnessed 
their metamorphosis from a congenes of quasi independent units, 
some openly hosUle, most, at heart, antagomstic to us, and all 
doubtful and resentful of our intenUons towards them, into a body 
with so complete an acquiescence in our paramount position that 
even the shock of the Mutiny could notsubvert it This result wc ov/c 
mainly to Lord Hastmgs, who built so carefully on the foundations 
laid by Lord Wellesley, the structure being completed by the generous 
pobey adopted when India came directly under the crown For Lord 


* Dalhousie op nt p g8i 

* hlajor £ Bell The Empire tn Ind a, p s6 ^ •> JJ 
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Hastings introduced those distinct relations of supremacy and sub- 
ordination which still fundamentally control the position between us 
and the states. In his time those parts of India not directly under 
our administration passed equaUy under our sovereignty; and our 
ascendancy, as also our indefeasible right to interfere if the peace and 
security of India was menaced, became henceforth unquestioned. 
Step by step, sorely against its will, the Company had been driven, 
by inexorable fate, to abandon its policy of the hng-fence and of 
non-interference, and so we passed through the system of subordinate 
alliance to the wise and generous policy of co-operative partnership 
which holds at the present day. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOVEREIGNTY 
IN BRITISH INDIA 

British authority in Jndia”, says Ilbert, “may be traced to 
a two-fold source. It is derived partly from the British crown and 
parliament, partly from the Great Mogul and other native rulers 
of India.” ^ The development has been slow and at times obscure. 
It has lent itself to much misinterpretation, and has involved strong 
contrasts behveen facts and theories- One of the great difficulties 
has arisen from the fact that in the East public law has not been subject 
to the same scrutiny and definition that it has undergone in Europe. 
Technical terms, such as sovereignty, and their Persian equivalents, 
seem to have been used with the greatest laxity, both by Indians 
and by Englishmen in India; while in most of our documents the 
needs of current controversies arc predominant, and one is seldom 
sure whether^Hastings and Clive were laying down general principles 
which they were prepared to support in cverj' case or only drawing 
temporary arguments from an ambiguous position in order to defend 
a particular action. 

It is clear that from the first the position of the English in India 
■was variable and uncertain. The fact may be illustrated by the 
different positions held by the English in the scventecntli century 
in their principal settlements of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
respectively. In the first the Company exercised sovereign powers 
under the English crown, to whom the island had been ceded by the 
Portuguese. The right to fortify and defend the place, to maintain 
troops there, to administer justice, to levy taxes, to coin money, was 
clear, full and indisputable. All inhabitants, whether English or 
Indian, were presumably subjects of the English crown. 

Madras lefl 'in another category. That p'lace was'he'lcl under a grant 
of the chief of Wandiwash, who empowered the English Company to 
build a castle and fortress, to mint money, together with 

full power and authority to govern and dispose of the government ofMadraspataih 
for die term and space of two years next insuring after they shall be seatea there 
and_pt»sesst of the said fortifications; and for the future by an equal ^vision to 
receive half the custom and revenues of that port.* 

After the Hindu power had been overthrown by the Muslim kingdom 
of Golconda, the grant was in effect continued ; but, as complaints 
perpetually arose over the division of the customs, a new grant was 

* The Coiernmenl of India, p. i. * l-ove, VesUges, x, 17. 
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made in 1672, which commuted the share of the customs for a quit- 
rent of 1200 pagodas; the grant continues: 

' Neither shall any avaldarc or any of the dtwan’i people ever be kept or placed 
in the town of Chinapalam, and, as 1 have done, that no person -whateOCTer shall 
have to do in the least with the losvn of Qiinapatam, bct that it shall r^am 
wholly and for ever under the English, where they may accordingly act all the 
command, government and justice of the said town as they shall think necessary 
and most convenient to be done.^ 

When, in 1687, Golconda was conquered by Aurangzib, no change 
seems to have been made in the English status. Here then w^ a 
position quite different from that at Bombay. The English exercised 
all the powers of sovereignty subject however to Indian superiority 
shown by the payment of quit-rent. Here too it should be noted, 
that as the local coinage bore no superscription, but only the figures 
of Hindu deities, it did not carry with it the same implications that 
it would have done in Northern India; and whent-the Moghul 
authorities permitted the coinage of rupees at Madras, those coins 
bore the usual marks of Moghul supremacy. 

At Calcutta the position was again different. There the English 
had been allowed to purchase the zamindari of the three villages that 
grew into the capital of British India. Their jurisdiction, as at Madras, 
was therefore two-fold. Over Englishmen the Company relied upon 
its chartered powers; but over Indians, and especially over Muslims, 
in whom alone the local government took any great interest, its 
authority was that of a minor zamindar under the local faujdar. The 
position is shown with special clearness by the fact that the Company 
could not, till the treaty of 1757, obtain the right of minting coin at 
Calcutta, and by the jurisdiction of the law courts there. The Com- 
pany’s crinunal court, established by the royal charters of 1727 and 
* 753 j limited to Europeans. Indians were tried in the zamindar’s 
court. In theory all sentences of death should have been submitted 
to the faujdar of Hugh and the Nazim at Murshidabad before being 
put into execution.® In practice this does not seem to have been 
done; but the Calcutta Council was clearly very cautious of putting 
Muhammadans to death. Wc must discount Bolts’s story, that they 
were flogged to ‘death instead of being hanged, out of drference to 
Muslim opinion;® but one case at least is on record, where the 
Muhammadan members of a party of criminals were spared for fear 
of the nawab’s interference.* • 

This position at Madras and Calcutta was profoundly changed by 
the course of events which may be dated from the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Madras was the first to be affected. During the war it 
passed into the hands of the Frendi by right of conquest, in defiance 

* Love, 0^. 0’/. I, 345. “Chinapatam** u Madras. 

* Committee of Secrecy, 1773, Sixth Rrpwt, pp. a and ii. 

* Bolts, ConstderaUon), i, 80. 4 Long, Selections, p. 51. 
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of the prohibitions of the nawab; it remained in French hands during 
the war, although Dupleix agreed to make a formal recognition of 
the nawab’s position by flying his flag over the place for a week.^ 
At the end of the war it \vas restored to the English by the Treaty 
of ALx-la-Ghapella From that time the English might have 
claimed to hold it independently of any Indian prince. However, 
they were on the best of terms wth Muhammad ’Ali, ^vhom they 
■were seeking to tl^tablish as against the French nominee; and so, in 
1752, as a mark of gratitvftle the quit-rent was aboUshed, and 
with it went the last fragment of dependence upon an Indian prince 
at Madras.2 

That, however, only applied to Madras itself and a very narrow 
strip of land round its walls. The rest of the country lay within the 
undisputed control of the nawab under the nominal sovereignty of 
Delhi. When, in 1780, tlie nawab applied to Hastings to secure a 
settlement of outstanding questions, he was specially eager to secure 
declarations from the English that he was hereditary prince of the 
Carnatic, Avith full poAver over the administration of his country and 
the right to nominate his successor, under the general protection of 
the Company and the English nation.’ It is apparent that all thoughts 
of the Moghul emperor have disappeared, although doubtless his 
name was still recited in the Friday prayers at Arcot, and for that 
matter at Madras. In fact the very application shows that the Com- 
pany, and not the emperor, was now suzerain. In 1 792 the old natvab 
died and was succeeded by the son whom for so many years he had 
striven to disinherit; but the succession took place with the approval 
of the Company. Finally, ten years later, for reasons which have been 
explained in a previous chapter, on the next demise of the naAvabship, 
the Company intervened decisively. Its representative refused to 
recogiuse any succession except on terms wliich at a stroke reduced 
the nawab to the same position to Avhich the nawab of Bengal had only 
.fallenafteratermofyears,* He became a pensioner. On this occasion 
we hear no mention of Delhi or the emperor. Sovereign pOAvers over 
thn Ca r natic, pawed to the. Oimpatcy, not, indeed by conquest, but 
in virtue of a long-established political situation, in which the 
Company Avas in fact, though not in name, the overlord. For three 
generations the old title and dignity were allowed to survive; but in 
1855, ofDalhousie, they were deliberately extinguished, 

as a “semblance of royalty without any of the power is a mockery 
of authority which must be pernicious”.’ 

The^ case of Bengal was much more complicated, partly because 
of the inferior status from which the Company set out, partly because 

\ P. supra. * Madras Riblic Consultations, 31 August, 1752. 

* Requests of the Nawab Walajab of the gowmor-gencral, Madi^ Military Con- 
sultabons, 23 August, 1781, p 2380. 

* P. 361 supra. 

* Lce-Wamer, Dalhousu, ti, 140. 
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It offered the first example of somcthmg like tcmtonal acquisiUons 
on a large scale, and partly because of the conflicts and hesitations 
of the crown and Company m England The status of zammdar 
persisted at Calcutta unUl the year 1756 But when at the close of 
that year Clive recovered the place, wc may su^ipose that the logic 
of events had already begun to modify the position It was recovered 
by force, and we may mfer that when the English returned, they 
returned no longer as humble dependents of the nKwab The change 
IS clearly indicated in the treaty whi6h Clive made with Siraj-ud* 
daula on 9 February following In future the place might be fortified 
as the English thought proper, the pnvilege of a mint svas granted, 
and the English nation and Company agreed to live on good terms 
with the nawab so long as he observed the treaty ^ The theory of 
Moghul sovereignty still stood, but a lai^e breach had been made m 
It The breach was further enlarged when the Enghsh proceeded to 
overthrow the ruling nawab and set up another In the treaty with 
Mir JaTar, although the sovereignty over the country, in whosesoever 
hands it lay, was not formally impaued, the Enghsh were nevertheless 
established as an xmptnum in mpmo with the right ofdomg themselves 
justice * The revolution of 1760 was designed to strengthen the nawab 
and led, as we have seen, to a conflict between the person invested 
with the sole rights of administration m the province, and the cor- 
poration controlling the only efficient miUtary force therein Again 
the nawab was overthrown and Mir Ja’far restored, not as had for- 
merly been the case, with the aid and concurrence of his friends and 
supporters, but by the mere act of the Calcutta Council In 1 765 this 
de facto power assumed the right of nominaUng the nawab’s principal 
mmister, and m the same year, under Clive’s Treaty of Allahabad, 
It was mvested with the right of revenue administration The formal 
sovereignty sull lay where it had , but alongside of the emperor and 
nawab there had sprung up a body which not only possessed the sole 
military force in Bengal, but also had conquered the province in 1 763, , 
had assumed the power of nominating the nawab’s chief officer, and 
was now mvested with the right of coUecting the revenues It was an 
indefinite situation which could not readily be brought within the 
scope of any western formulae 

The situation, perplexmg as it was, was prolonged by the hesitation 
of the Enghsh authontics to assume formal sovereignty over the 
temtones which in fact they controlled Neither the crown nor the 
Company was prepared, though for very different reasons, to lay 
claim to temtonal sovereignty in India The Company feared that 
any such claims Avould provoke or hasten interference by the mimstry ,* 
the crown was unwillmg to assail the legal nghts of the Company * 

> Hni Btngal tn 175 ^ 7 . n 215^?? * P 171 tubra 
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Indeed, the establishment of sndi a position was the precise motive 
with which Chve seems in 1765 to have desired the diwanm of Bengal 
rather than any temtonal cession, which could have been obtained 
just as readily It placed the Company m a strong tactical position 
alike as regards foreign powers and as regards the government at 
home 

This had not alivays been Clive’s aim After Plassey he had sought 
to induce Pitt to ^ake over the government of the Company’s pos- 
sessions, in despair ofev er seeing that body establish good government * 
But Pitt had then been reluctant to intervene in so complicated a 
position How complicated it was may be seen from an opinion 
delivered by the law officers on 24 December, 1757, on the Company’s 
memorial praying for the grant of all booty and conquests made m 
India 

‘ In respect to such places”, they say, “as have been or shall be acquired by 
treaty or grant ftgjm the Mogul or any of the Indian ptmees or governments^ your 
Majesty’s letters patent are not necessary, the property of the soil vesting m the 
Company by the Indian grants, subject only to your lilajcsty’s rights of sovereign W 
over the scultanents as English settlements and over the inhabitants, as English 
subjects who cany with them your M^csty s laws wherever they form colonies 
In respect to such places as have lately been acquired or shall bereaAer be acquired 
by conouesl, the property as tveU as the dominion vests in your Majesty by vutue 
of your known prerogative, and consequently the Company can only derive a nght 
to them by your Majesty’s grant 

But although the Company could not acquire territory by conquest, 
It could nevertheless “cede conquests made upon Indians”, smee by 
Its charters it had power to make war and peace with them In 1765 
the legal view undoubtedly was that British sovereignty was estab 
hshed m Calcutta, in the 24-Parganas, and m the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong ceded by Mir Kasim, but not m the 
diwanm districts, a result which accorded well with the Company’s 
pohey of that time The question as to where and at what point 
Indian inhabitants of places subject to English sovereignty became 
English subjects does not seem to have been considered, as is clear 
enough from the uncertain and ambiguous language of the Regulating 
Act It was declared at Calcutta in 1773 ^bat Sepoy officers were 
“not subjects ofBntam, but aliens and natives of Hindustan” ® 
From the point of view of the ministry the question was clearly 
two fold internal as regarded the Company, external as regarded 
the French and other foreign nations It will be most convenient 
to sketch the development of pohey under these two heads, and 
finally to desenbe the. relations between the Company’s government 
in India and the Moghul emperor — the de facto and the dfjure wielders 
of Indian donumon 
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beyond At best its language is hesitating and uncertain A dis- 
tinction appears between Bntish subjects and the native-born in- 
habitants The India Act of 1784 leaves the question sail untouched, 
although It legislates for the full exercise of all sovereign powers in 
territory that in 17/73 was clearly not jet a part of the dominions of 
the crown The act of 1793 merely declared that all territorial 
acquisiaons and th?ir revenues were to remain in the possession of 
the East India Cdmpany for the next tivcnty years, thus leavmg the 
quesUon of sovereignty sUll op*en Not unal 1 8 1 3 do we find the claim 
to sovereignty formally asserted In the act renewmg tlie Company’s 
pnvileges m that year the temtonal acquisiUons were conUnued 
under its control "without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty 
of the cro>vn of the United Kingdom, etc m and over the same” 
But at what moment that sovereignty came into being still remamed 
a riddle 

Much the same attitude is displayed by the treaUes concluded m 
this period At first the question of sovereignty is not raised except 
m regard to the factories possessed by the European nabons, and 
which It was taken for granted formed part of their respecUve terri- 
tories Thus Article 1 1 of the Treaty of Pans declares, 

Dans la Indes Onentala la Grande Bretagne restituera k la France les 
difierents comptoirs que cette couronne possedait £t sa majesty Tris Chrdtienne 
renonce k toute pretention aux acquisitions qu’elle avait faite siir la c 6 te de 
Coromandel et d'Onxa depuis le dit commencement de 1 annee 1749 EUe 
B’engage de plus k ne point enger des fortifications et & ne point entretemr d^s 
troupes dans aucuae partie des etats du soubah de Bengale 

It IS clearly implied that the English enjoyed a special position m 
Bengal by the limitations which the French engaged to observe, but 
neither then nor till long after was the least attempt made to define 
the position by the use of any of 'the political terms employed in 
Europe The article m the Treaty ofVersailles of 1783 even more 
obviously evades the matter After providmg for the restoration of 
the French factories in Bengal, it continues 

“Et sa Majeste Bntanmque s engage i prendre les mesures qui seront en son 
pouvoir pour assurer aux sujets de la France dans cette partie de I’Inde comme 
aui la c6te de Coromandel, et de Malabar, un commerce sQr, bbre et indfeen 
dant 

In 1786-7, when troubles with the French m Bengal produced 
renewed discussions m Europe, leading to the convention of 1787, 
the most inconsistent language was used, showing that the English 
still had not been able to make up their minds as to their position 
m India Thus the Committee of Secrecy writes to the Governor- 
General m Council, 19 July, 1786, stating that the French could 
hardly expect the benevolent intervention of the Company so long 
as they assumed a position of independence and did not “acquiesce 
m the general controulmg power existing m the English Company 
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as Dcwan of the provinces”*^ But in Paris, on 6 February, 1787, 
Eden, who ■was negotiating the convention, took up a very difierent 
position in an explication conJidentitlU which he delivered to Montmorin. 
His proposals, he said, were intended, 

sans ricn faire qui soit censi ddrogcr i la souvcraintd poss&oire ct exclusive dont 
I’Anglcterre jouit dans I’Inde, de ^nner k la France toutes Ics facility praticables, 
dans la vue de former un traitd de commerce. . ■ .C’cst lyi fait incontestable^ que 
I’Angleterre pqsside tous les droi{^ substanliels de la souvcrat'it6 dans Ics provinces 
de Bengale, Bahar, ct Orixa. . ..C’cst en suRwant ccUe gualiti cficctive de la 
SQUverjSnti que les deux cours ont formis I'articlc 1 1 de traits de Paris et Particle 
13 de celui de Venailles. . ..* 

The French, however, did not accept this doctrine, \vhich can ha^y 
be read into the treaties mentioned witliout vigorous interpolation. 
The position is clearly summed up in an unpublished letter of Corn- 
wallis to the Committee of Secrecy, dated 16 November, 1786. “From 
this complicated system”, he says, “founded on grants conferred and 
powers assumed, of sovereignty exercised tliough not avowed, many 
difficulties arise in all negotiations tvith foreign nations.”® 

The Treaty of Amiens only dealt with India under a general article, 
but the Treaty of Paris of 1814, and the convention wth the Nether- 
lands pf the same year, both place the position of the English Govern- 
ment in India beyond question internationally. Both refer specifically 
to the British sovereignty in India, which was then for the first time 
acknowledged by the French and the Dutch. In this connection, ahd 
as displaying the contrast which this treaty displays ^vith previous 
diplomatic language, a sentence from Article 12 of the Treaty of 
Paris may be quoted: 

Sa Majeste Bntannique s’engage i fare jouir les sujets dc sa Majesty Tris 
Chrilienne relativcment au commerce et k la s 4 jrct 6 de leun personnes et pro- 
priitis dans les limites de la souveraintc britannique sur Ic continent des Indes, 
dcs m&nes facility, privileges ct protection, qui sent k pHsent ou seront accordis 
aux nations lea plus tavorisecs. 

Thus the claim put forward by the legislation of 1813 was in the 
following year formally announced to the diplomatic world of Europe 
and recognised by the two powers principally interested in the East. 

We must now turn to see how in India itself the position of the 
East India Company gradually developed. The obvious point of 
departure is the Treaty of Allahabad, by which Clive secured for the 
Company a grant of the diwanni, agreeing in return to pay to the 
emperor twenty-sbc lakhs of rupees a year besides giving him pos- 
session of Allahabad and the revenues of the neighbouring country. 
The emperor at the time when he made the grant was a fugitive from 
his capital, without money, Avithout troops, dependent on the English 
for his daily bread. His grant gave them nothing ivhich they could 
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not very ^vell have taken for themselves had they been so minded, 
and Clive’s reason for his generosity, as has been pointed out above, 
referred not to the position of affairs in India but to the Company’s 
relations with the crown and the French. The grant was, Hastings 
said, “a presumptuous gift of what was not his to give”,^ and 


The s\vorcl which gave us the dominion of Bengal must be the instrument of its 
preservation; and i?.^ .h shall ever cease to be ours, the next proprietor derive 
nis right and possession from the same natural tfhartcr.* 

Holding these views Hastings was inevitably opposed to Clive’s 
settlement so far as it concerned the action of the governments in 
India. Indeed, he had hardly taken over the government in Bengal 
in 1772 before ah opportunity arose for him to give effect to his ideas. 
The emperor, Shah ’Alam, having quitted English protection at 
Allahabad for Maratha protection at Delhi, Hastings decided to stop 
payment of the Bengal tribute. “1 think I may promise”, he wrote, 
“that no more payments will be made while he is in the hands of 
the Mahrattas, nor, if I can prevent it, eter more.**^ The refusal was 
diplomaUcally placed to the account of the Bengal famine of 1769-70. 
There followed an unceasing stream of letters from Delhi, in which 
the emperor or one of his ministers called upon the English to 
withdraw from their position, or at the least to lend the emperor 
troops who might be paid out of the arrears. Hastings at last tvrote, 
“I must plainly declare that until the safety and welfare of these 
provinces udll admit of it, I cannot consent that a single rupee be 
sent out of them which it is in my power to retain”.* The payment of 
tribute was the one really crucial element in the relations between the 
emperor and the rulers of the provinces. A governor might strike 
coin and have the Friday prayers read in the emperof's name; he 
might pay handsomely to obtain the imperial confirmation of his 
succession, and offer large sums for the continuance of his predecessor’s 
titles; but these things meant little except when they were accom- 
panied by the regular remittance of the annual tribute, which alone 
signified a real, living allegiance to the impcrieil power. Hastings’s 
refusal of tribute was in effect a declaration of the practical inde- 
pendence of Bengal. 

It was accompanied by another act which in its way was equally 
significant. The districts of Kora and Allahabad were ceded to the 
nawab of Oudh. Clive’s arrangement by which they had been given 
to the emperor might conceivably have been represented as obedience 
to the monarch’s commands. Not so the decision which dispossessed 
the imperial revenue-officers and transferred the districts back to the 
nawab of Oudh in return for fifty lakhs paid into the Company’s 


^ Minute, ap Bengal Select ConumWee, 4 October, i??? 

* Minute, /or cit 1 2 October, 177a » //a 

HasLogj to Shall 'Alara, 13 Soptembtr, .773 (Forat. »/ 
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treasury. As if in order to make the position clearer still, Hastings 
declined the title which the emperor offered him.^ In another way, 
too, Hastings aimed at introducing English sovereignty,^ though 
circumstances did not allow him to carry it into execution. He 
advocated the replacement of alliances between 5 ndian princes and 
the Company by alliances between them and the crown. The first 
occasion on which he placed these ideas on papeji seems to have been 
in a letter to North of 26 February, 17^5;® but from a later letter to 
Elliot of 12 January, 1777,* it appears that the subject must have been 
discussed between him and Shuja-ud>daula when he visited Benares 
in 1773. He states that the nawab was desirous of alliance with 
George HI and even offered to coin money in the name of the English 
monarch. Hastings was still in favour of this project in 1777, and 
thought it might be applied not only to Oudh but also to Berar. 
Had this policy been carried into effect, it would have led to a formal 
assertion of English paramountcy in India. But the directors, had it 
even been proposed to them, would have objected to it as lessening 
their importance, while the ministry of the lime had no clcar*cut 
conception of its own purposes. The plan thus came to nothing, and 
survives only as a project, foiled, like so many of Hastings’s plans, by 
the opposition or the inertia of others. 

White Hastings was thus bent on repudiating the emperor’s 
authority over Bengal, 'he was equally active in reducing even the 
'ostensible part played by that phantom the nawab in Its internal 
management — implanting, as lie said, the authority of the Company 
and the sovereignty of Great Britain in the constitution. 

“The truth is”, he wrote to the Secret Committee on 1 September, 1772, “that 
the affairs of the Company stand at present on a footing which can neither last 
as it is nor be maintained on the rigid principles of pnvate justice. You must 
establish your own power, or you must hold it dependent on a superior, which 
I deem to be impossible.”* 

In these ideas he was encouraged by the Company’s decision 
“to stand forth as diwan’’. One of the guiding principles which 
inspired the reforms of the period 1772-4 was to make Calcutta 
the visible capital of the province. Thither was moved the chief 
revenue-office, ^nd thither went the appeab from the courts which 
he established. “In a word”, he claimed in 1773, “the sovereign 
authority of the Company is firmly rooted in every branch of the 
state.”® 

But in this he had out-run theintendomof his masters, the directors, 
and their masters, the parliament and crown. Lawyers like ThurloW 
might with brutal directness declare that in India existed no powers 

« Hastings to.Shah ’Alam, I August, 1773 (OJtndar ef Persian Corresbendenee. iv, 77). 
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or rights but force, and that it was ‘‘a country with no public moral 
or faith”.* But no one in England was yet ready to accept the idea 
of filling with British sovereignty the void created by the dissolution 
of the Moghul power. The vagueness of the Regulating Act corre- 
sponded in its Cftvn way with tlie vagueness of the directors* 
orders. They might resolve directly to administer the Bengal revenues 
on reports that tl^ir Indian deputy was placing them false; but 
though they enjefyed the powers they \‘*ere not prepared to assume 
the position of the masters of Bengal. When they received complaints, 
for instance, that the French were refusing to obey the orders issued 
in the naivab’s name, they replied : 

We direct that you afford the Country Government all necessary assistance^ in 
the execution of such equitable laws as arc or may be framed for the protection 
of the natives. . ..If the French persist in tbeir contempt of the Nabob, it is our 
order that you decline as much as possible cnierinp into a discussion of such of their 
complaints as sjjall be cognizable by the Nazim of the province, for so long as the 
Engusb pay attention to His Excellency, it cannot be expected that other Europeans 
should be allowed to disregard him. . 

So when Clavering and his followers arrived in India, and found that 
Hastings had adopted a different policy, and above all when they 
foimd the Supreme Court taking the same line, calling the nawab 
“a man of straw”, and demanding that the majority should make 
oath that he was a sovereign independent prince, conducting his 
own affairs independently of their government and capable of making 
war and peace with Calcutta, though they were unable to make the 
required affidavits they were strongly inclined to adopt, support, and 
enforce the Company’s views, reviving the phantom which Clive had 
summoned up. Not impossibly the latter had urged this course on 
Francis in some of those meetings which took place at Walcot shortly 
before the majority sailed from England and which were full of evilomen 
for the relations between the governor-general and his new colleagues. 
Hence their endeavour to maintain the fiction of the dual government 
and to hide the authority of the East India Company. Accordingly 
/mWiVivf <5vr rc?-«iWiiifiViYig' JfffiVffimTrAf aSer<r Khstt ss 
nazim and supported their decision by taunting Hastings with neglect 
of the Company’s intentions.* 

“The Governor roundly insists'*, wc read, “on the futility of attempting to 
maintain a country government. . . old servant of the Company might at Irast 
have treated their deliberate and invariable opinion vvvth greater respect. With 
regard to us, if our ideas on this subject had not entirely concurred with theirs, 
and if we had not been convinced that in their circumstances it was the only 
rational system they could pursue, we should still have thought it our duty. . .to 
have adopted their doctrines “ 

1 Thurlow’s Opinion on dive’s Jagir Case. ‘ 

* Company to Bengal, 3 Ktarch, 1775, paras. 59 sqq. 

* Bcngal|Sccret Consultations. February, 1776. 
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Beside these thin and hollow declarations should be placed Hastings’s 
vigorous and (in this case) accurate language. 

All the arts of policy cannot conceal the power by which these provinces arc 
ruled, nor can all the arts of sopWstry avail to traraftt the rcsponsibvhty of \haa 
to the Nabob, when it is as visible as the light of the sun tfcat they originate from 
our oivn government, that the Nabob is a mere pageant without so much as the 
shadow of authority, and even his most consequential agents receive their appoint- 
ment from the recommendation of the Company and the apress nommation of 
their servants.* • 

Absolute as the opposition appears, it is nevertheless deceptive. 
The majority were ready to use any stick to beat Hastings with, even 
if it was not one of their own growing; and although under the stress 
of controversy they found themselves committed to the views set 
down above, they had not always considered the dual system of 
government that best adapted to the situation of Bengal. In a letter 
written early in 1775 Francis had pointed out that under the system 
which in the next year the majority advocated so heartily, the people 
of Bengal had either two sovereigns or none, and that the only course 
to follow was to declare the sovereignty of the king of Great Britain 
over the whole of the provinces; and at this time his criticisms of 
Hastings’s conduct seem, confined to the fact that in abolishing the 
Moghul sovereignty he had not formally declared the British.* 
Francis had recorded similar sentiments in a minute of 8 March, 1775- 
After this it is odd to find him, in a private, unpublished letter to 
Lord North, declaring that the English should set about giving 
^or restoring an active constitution to the Moghul Empire. “The 
authority of the Emperor should be in a considerable degree restored 
and means given him to support it.”* The revival of the empire ^vould 
have been wholly inconsistent with English authority in Bengal. 

It is worth noting that in this respect the policies of the English 
and the French had been, and continued to be, diametrically opposed. 
Dupleix and Bussy had consistently acted within the theory of the 
empire. They had based thdr claims in Southern India on the 
authority of Salabat Jang, as legitimate subahdar of the Deccan. 
Even in the Seven Years’ War, when matters were going ill for the 
French, Bussy advocated summoning the subahdar’s brother, Basalat 
Jang, into the Carnatic, on the ground that the authority of his name 
and connection \vith the subahdar would enable the French to 
collect revenues where without him they could not raise a rupee. 
^1 their intrigues of a later date included schemes to secure the 
influence of the imperial name, as if that could give them a man more 
•in the field or a rupee more in the treasury. Down to the time of 
' Wellesley they continued to dream of reviving the empire in order 

> Hastings’s Minute, ep. Bengal Secret Consultations, 7 December, 1775. 

* Francis to North, February, 1775 (Farkes and Merivale, n, 27I. 

* Same to same, 21 November, 1775 (Public Record Office, T 49-8). 
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thereby to establish their o^vn supremacy; and so obsessed were they 
with this idea that some of them even attributed it to their English 
rivals.*^ 

But Jean Law, the coolest head among them, saw better and more 
clearly into the heart of things. In a mlmoire composed in 1777 he 
pointed out with incisive force that English security depended on the 
existence of many independent princes, certain to be divided among 
themselves, and so incapable of a unittd attack on the foreigner; 
but, the government of C^cutta set to ^vork to incrc^e its power 
under cover of re-establishing the Moghul Empire, it would be 
following the only policy which would give every prince of India an 
urgent motive for attacking it.* The ideas tvith which Francis dallied 
had occurred to many Englishmen before him — to Clive, who had 
resolutely put them aside; to Vansittart, who had been %villing to put 
them into acdon but luckily bad been prevented by circumstances. 
Here the Company was in complete agreement tvith its servants* 
actual policy. An attempt to restore the emperor at Delhi, the Com- 
pany had written, “might bring on the total ruin of our affairs; and 
we add that, should you be persuaded into so rash and dangerous 
a measure, we shall deem you responsible for all the consequences’’.* 

Hastings, however, was never adverse to modifying his policy, if 
it seemed desirable, with all that freedom from the shackles of a formal 
consistency which is the peculiar privilege of the despot. Not that 
he ever weakened on the point of English sovereignty in Bengal, 
but in 1782 he thought it desirable to re-enter into relations %vith 
Delhi, and wth that object had appointed Major James Browne to 
be his agent at that place, B^o^vne was first to visit the nawab of 
Oudh and ascertain his views, since Hastings desired “to second and 
assist his views [rather] than to be the principal or leader in any plan 
that may be undertaken”. Aware that the emperor might take 
advantage of the agent’s appearance to raise once more the old 
question of the tribute and Allahabad, Hastings instructed him to 
avoid if possible the discussion" of such unpleasant topics, “since it is 
notin my power to grant either one or the other”. The purpose of the 
mission was rather to secure information than anything else. “Hitherto 
we have known nothing of the political state of the court but from 
foreign and suspected channels. Your first care must be to collect 
the materials for a more complete and authentic knowledge,” not 
only of Shah ’Alam’s court but also of “the independent chiefs and 
states whose territories border on his”.* This was then no revival of 
the schemes of Vansittart, merely an extension of political relations to 

^ Cf Modave’s Memorandum of 1774, Barbc, p 65. 

* Law, £lat pohitque de VInde en *777, pp 7^^. 

* Company to Bengal, 16 March, lyW, 

‘Hastings to Browne, 20 August, 1783, ^.Bengal Secret Consultations, 10 September, 
1783. A collection of papers bearing on the Bmtsh relations with Delhi forms Home 
Miscellaneous volume no 336 at the India Office 
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a prince of exalted dignity and pretensions but of definitely circum- 
scribed territorial power, and whose sovereignty, as Hastings 
observed on a later occasion, "is universally acknowledged though the 
substance of it no longer exists”. 

Bro%v'ne’s mission led to no action of any kind; but on the occasion 
of Hastings’s final visit to Benares in 1784, he was brought into contact 
witli a fugitive prince, Mirza Jhvan Bakht, who had fled from Delhi 
and was anxious for EngIish*or any other intervention to procure bis 
return. At this time Hastings was regarding tvith a speculative eye 
the rise of the Sikh power in Northern India, Nvhcnce he predicted 
the emergence of netv dangers to the Company’s possessions "if this 
people is permitted to grow into maturity ^vithout interruption”. 
He seems to have contemplated the possibility of affording assistance 
to the prince with a view to checking the advances of the Sikhs; but 
preferred that Mahadaji Rao Sindhia should be committed to this 
enterprise; indeed ver>' shortly after this, on the octasion of the 
murder of Afrasiab Khan, Sindhia did assume control of affairs at 
Delhi; and this tvas the position of aflairs when Hastings quitted 
India early in 1785. 

The degree in which the decay of the Moghul Empire tvas apparent 
to and recognised by the people of India, and the aspect under which 
the rismg power of the East India Company appeared to them, must 
have varied tvidely according to the dass and the interests of the 
observer. Princes such as the nawab of Oudh or the Nizam of 
Hyderabad still made haste on their accession to obtain a formal 
confirmation in their offices and the grant of titles; and for these they • 
were trilling to pay in hard cash. They still struck coin in the emperor’s 
name; in his name were still read the prayers in the mosques; and the 
seals tvhich they used to authenticate their public documents still 
declared them the humble servants of the emperor. But, in strong 
contrast to the observance of these forms, none thought of obeying 
his orders, of remitting to him the surplus revenues of the proNunces, 
of mustering troops for his support. ’ Shah ’Alam himself vfith his 
immediate courtiers doubtless regarded them all as rebels whom he 
would duly chastise had he the power; but in riew of his complete 
impotence he could only acquiesce. To the common people tliese 
, affairs ^ve^e too remote to concern them in any w-ay. They had 
suffered in silence the establishment of Muslim rule; they had 
watched with unconcern one Muslim dynasty replace another; and 
now they watched unmoved the last of these falling into decay and 
dishonour, while they paid their taxes to whatever power appeared 
with armed fqrce to demand them, whether it were Muslim, Maratha, 
or European. 

Among the princes of India two policies emerged as alternatives 
to tliat policy of drift to which most of them were inclined. One ^vas 
to declare their independenre of the empire, as Tipu did when he 
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proclaimed himself padshah in Ins own nght , ^ the other was to espouse 
the impenal cause and extend a personal dominion under the sliadow 
of the impenal name, as Malndaji Rao Smdhn sought to do OF 
these the first was generally reprobated by Muslims, to ^vhom even 
the later Moghul tmperors, as m an earlier century even the later 
Abbasid Khalifs, symbolised religious as well as political sentiments, 
though no longer capable of transforming tlicm into effective action, 
while the second'of the two could only»commcnd itself to able and 
ambitious individuals, like ^ndhta, who perhaps dreamed of ulti- 
mately transforming the empire from Muslim to Hindu 

When matters u ere in this state of flux, Cornwallis arm cd in India 
and a new penod begins m the development of the East India 
Company’s position Cornwallis and the later governors general 
could not be expected to and m fact did not display that sympatliy 
•with Indian ideas which made the Company’s servants not unwilling 
to perpetuate traditional forms, even Uiough they might obscure 
the essential facts of the situation To Cornwallis the customary 
diplomatic language was a “pompous, unmeaning jargon” * The 
tone of the Calcutta government nses 

* I expect’ , ^vnt(3 Comwallu that all the pnnees of the country except those 
of the ro)al family shall habituate themsehes to consider the English residents at 
their respective courts as the rcpreseniatues of a government at least equal in 
power and dignity to their own 

When Shah ’Alam fell into the hands of the cruel Rohilla Ghulam 
Kadir Khan, Cornwallis, though hornfied at the torture inflicted on 
him, could sec no political reason for interference “If we should 
now free lum,’ he said, “unless wc could give him an army or a 
permanent fund for the payment of it, he would immediately again 
become the slave and perhaps the pnsoner of some other tyrant 
Casual interference would thus be useless, and practical statesmen 
could not be expected to employ their resources in restoring a 
vanished empire 

‘ I have received several melancholy [ictiers] from the King”, Cornwallis wntes 
to Shore ‘call ng on me in the most pressing terms for assistance and support 
This morning I wrote him a letter, pcifcclly civil and respectful but without all 
that jargon of allegiance and obedience in which I stated most cxpliafly the 
impossibility of our interference ’ * 

This was not Cornwallis’s only assertion of the Company’s inde- 
pendence In 1 790 the Bombay Government proposed that advantage 
should be taken of the death of the nawab of Surat to obtain a farman 
from Shah ’Alam for the country in the Company’s name Cornwallis 
rejected the proposal For one thing the nawab had lefr a son whose 
claims should not be overlooked, and for another, ‘ I am unwilhng 

* Wilks Hutoneal Skelckei cd 1867 n ito 

* Comwallu ComspondeTtet r 418 

* Idem p 558 * litm p 35a * Idem p 295 
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to lay much stress on a sannud from the King, as a formal acknow- 
ledgment of its validity might be turned to the disadvantage of the 
Company upon some other occasion**.' Accordingly the nawabs 
son was recognised as his successor by the Company, and there the 
matter was left. The same procedure was adopRed in 1793 when 
Nasir-ul-mulk ^vas recognised as nawab of Bengal. Sindhia in the 
name of Shah ’Alam protested; but his protests were disregarded. 
Similarly too when Sindhia*indirectly sought to revive the demand 
for Bengal tribute in 1792. Sindhia was at once informed that any 
such claim would be warmly resented, on which he hastened to assure 
Comivaliis that he regarded the British as supreme ivithin their own 
territories. 

The government of Shore dhpla^-s no change in the Company’s 
position; and, indeed, if circumstances had demanded of him any 
important decision, he would hardly have borne the Company’s 
banner so high. He was much more careless of the political deductions 
that might be drawn from a compliance with forms, and actually 
submitted to be invested with a khtVat or dress of honour by the 
princes whom he visited at Benares in 1797.' But when in the 
foUoiving year he was succeeded by Momington as governor-general, 
a change of tone rapidly became apparent. In the course of the war 
with Sindhia, Lake defeated the enemy before Delhi m 1803, and 
the capital and the person of the emperor fell into English hands. 
This was an object which, on account of French intrigues, Morning- 
ton, noiv become Lord Wellesley, had much at heart. A French 
paper, tvrittcu by one of Decaen’s officers, bad fallen into his hands, 
stating that Shah ’Alam 

ought to be the undisputed soverdgn of the Mogul empire. ...The English 
Company by its ignominious treatment of the Great Mogul, has forfeited its rights 
as dewan and treasurer of the empire. . . ; thus the Emperor of Delhi has a real 
and indisputable right to transmit to whomsoever he may please to select, the 
sovereignty of bis dominions, as well as the arrears due to him from the Englbh.* 

^Vellesley concluded that the English interests demanded the removal 
of Shah ’Alam from the reach of such dangerous suggestions. The 
emperor might confer on the French an independent sovereignty in 
the French possessions and Victories, and that, in a time of peace in 
Europe, might produce most embarrassing consequences. Accordingly 
when Sindhia’s troops fled from Delhi, the person of the emperor 
was reckoned among the most preciom spoils of victory. In Maratha 
hands the imperial name and prestige had not counted for much, as 
was demonstrated clearly enough by the events of this same war, for, 
though Sindhia was as deputy wakil-i-mullak master of all the resources 
of the empire, and on the outbreak of %var had caused the emperor to 
dedare that he had erected his Conquering standards and entered his 

* CormraUis Correspondence, n, aa. * Teigmnouth, Life of Shore, I, 404. 

* Wellesley Despatches, rv, 652 iqq. 
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tents in order to settle the points at issue, it is certain that Sindhia 
neither strengthened himself nor weakened the Company by his use 
of the imperial name. But it might have been very different if a 
French army had taken the field, or if French diplomatists in Europe 
could have fortified their pretensions with imperial grants. 

The situation created by Wellesley’s occupation of Delhi can hardly 
be expressed by the technical language of the West, which carries 
with it too sharply defined ideas to 1^ appropriate to such vague 
relations as were established. The facts were these : Shah ’Alam blandly 
acquiesced in the defeat of his lieutenant. He received Lake in his 
palace, conferred on him a khiVat and a title; and shortly after it 
was decided to continue the jagirs assigned by the Marathas for his 
maintenance, but they were to be administered by the Company’s 
Resident at Delhi who was also in charge of the administration of the 
city; these functions were to be discharged under orders from Calcutta 
in the emperor’s name, and the only area in which the imperial orders 
^ve^e really effective was the palace and its precincts. No written 
engagements of any sort were given; no grants of any kind were 
requested; cverythmg that was done was done by the authority of 
the Company’s government at Calcutta; but it was intimated that the 
latter did not intend “to interdict or oppose any of those outward 
forms of sovereignty to which His Majesty has been accustomed. His 
Excellency is desirous of leaving His Majesty in the unmolested 
exercise of all his usual privileges and prerogatives”, and the Resident 
was directed to use all the forms of respect “considered to be due to 
the emperors of Hindustan”.* Wellesley’s view of the matter was 
that the emperor had passed under the protection of the British 
Government. The palace view possibly was that the Company had 
returned to xfr obedience; but in the eyes of India the fortune of war 
had transferred Shah ’Alam from the custody of Sindhia into that of 
the Company. 

Down to this time the British assertion of sovereignty within the 
Company’s possessions had been spasmodic and incomplete. But 
from the arrival of Lord Moira in 1813 ii was definite and fall. The 
date corresponds with the statutory assertion of the king’s sovereignty 
and only precedes by a year the diplomatic acknowledgment of the 
claim by France and Holland. Moira was persuaded of “the 
expedience (and indeed necessity) of extinguishing the fiction of the 
, Mogul government”.® His seal, therefore, no longer bore the phrase 
proclaiming the governor-general the servant of the emperor. The 
nazars — gifts offered by- an inferior to his lord — ^tvere no longer 
presented in the name of the governor-general.® Akbar II, who had 
succeeded his father Shah ’Alam in 1806, desired an interview with 
Moira, but the latter declined unless the other waived all ceremonial 

* Idem, pp. 153, 237, 542 and 553. 

* Hastings s PneaU Journal, i, 78. * Idem, p. 323. 
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implying supremacy over the Company’s dominions. “Nothing”, 
Moira wrote in his journal, “ has kept up the floating notion of a duty 
owed to the imperial family but our gratuitous and persevering 
exhibition of their pretensions.” He encouraged the nawab of Oudh 
to assume the title of king, and declared the expediency of granting 
titles of honour. And while he thus refused to acknowledge any 
supremacy but that of his ovm master, he established the Company’s 
poiver on a new and broader basis by his decisive' overthrow of the 
Marathas and the network of protectivfc alliances which he cast over 
Northern India. 

Probably these developments had their share in deciding Akbar II 
to receive his successor, Amherst, in 1827, without that ceremonial 
to which Hastings had objected- The two entered the Divvan-i-khas 
at Delhi from opposite sides at the same moment; they met in front 
of the throne, exchanged embraces, and then took their seats, the 
emperor on his throne, the governor-general on a stata-chair placed 
on the right; no nazar was offered; and on Amherst’s departure, the 
emperor presented him with a string of pearls and emeralds. Amherst 
also modified the style of letters addressed to the emperor, using forms 
which recognised the other’s superiority but excluded allegiance or 
vassalage on the part of the British Government.^ In 1835 the coinage, 
which ever since 1778 had purported to have been issued in the 
nineteenth regnal year of Shah ’Alam, was replaced by the Company’s 
rupee bearing the English monarch’s image and superscription. 

With this change the absolute disappearance of the old style and 
titular dignity came in sight. Ellenborough, an enthusiast for the 
direct government of India by the crown,® cherished a scheme for 
inducing the Delhi family to quit the palace that had been built by 
Shah Jahan, and to resign the title which was, by voluntary request 
of the chiefs, to be offered to the queen,* despite the oddity— had his 
ideas been carried into effect— of her figuring as Padshah Ghazi, the 
imperial champion of Islam, which would have made a queer pendant 
to the Fidei defensor. Dalhousie shared Ellenborough’s dislike of such 
survivals of the past world of India. Under his reformatory rule the 
titles of nawab of the Carnatic and raja of Tanjore were allowed to 
lapse along with the pension which had been granted to the Peshwa 
on his surrender in 1818. He propcreol that with the death of the 
existing emperor, Bahadur Shah II, the imperial dignity too should 
be allowed to lapse. In this matter the Court of Directors was strongly 
opposed to him, and though the prwident of the Board, Sir John 
Hobhouse, obliged it to sign a dispatch formally sanctioning such 
action, he also wrote to the governor-general, informing him that 
there was strong feeling against his plan, and hinting that it would 


• StUclions from the Panjab Records, i, 337. 
' Colebrookc, Elphinstom, si, a66. 

* Durand, Life of Sit H. Durand, I, 84. 
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be Avell to reconsider matters, while tJie chairman of the Court, 
General Sir A. Galloway, strongly urged the impolicy of any measures 
that had not the assent of the heir to the title. In these circumstances 
Dalhousie decided not to carry out the original plan, but to negotiate. 
Prince Fakr-ud-diri was therefore approached with proposals offering 
recognition as emperor on his fatlicr’s death, provided he would 
consent to meet the governor-general at all times on equal terms, 
and to remove the imperial family from the palace in Delhi to the 
Kutb, some miles to the so&thward of the modem city. To these 
terms the prince assented, so that it seemed that the principal purpose 
which had inspired all these manceuvres, securing possession of the 
palace not only as a symbol of sovereignty but ^0 as the ideal 
site for the principal military depot in Upper India, would be 
accomplished within a few years.* This, it may be noted, explains 
how it came to pass that the vigorous Dalhousie took no action 
regarding th/i famous magazine at Delhi beyond removing the 
powder magazine to a point outside the city walls. 

But on the death of Fakr-ud-din in 1856 the question was raised 
once more. Bahadur Shah urged that another son, Jiwan Bakht, 
should be recognised as heir, but Canning, who had by then replaced 
Dalhousie, was more obsdnately determined than had been his pre- 
decessor on the abolition of the dignity. In this decision he seems to 
have been supported by all the Company’s servants in a position to 
be consulted— the Resident at Delhi, the lieutenant-governor of the 
North-West Provinces, and the members of the governor-general’s 
council; the court of directors cither changed its mind or was over- 
ruled; and rune months before the outbreak of the Mutiny it was 
decided that the imperial rank should no longer be recognised after 
the death of Bahadur Shah.* 

But at last circumstances precipitated tlie crisis. After the fall 
of Delhi the old emperor was tri^ for complicity in the Mutiny, 
and ended his days in exile in Rangoon, while the direct government 
of the Company’s possessions by the British crown was at last estab- 
Vshed. That the course of events, the gra^^ua^ str^pmg of the impenaf 
house of all the emblems of royalty, and the final resolve to terminate 
its honours, created a furious resentment within the walls of the 
palace, and was represented as a blow at their faith by the more 
fanatical Muslims in India, may be accepted as certain. But to 
regard it as the main, or one of the main, causes of the outbreak 
involves the absurdity of attempting to explain a complex move- 
ment by viewing it from one only of its many aspects. The hos- 
tility of the Moghul court had been a constant factor from the day, 
eighty odd years earlier, when Warren Hastings had refused to con- 
tinue the tribute due from Bengal as a Moghul province; it had 

‘ Lcc-Wamer, Dalhousie, n, 135 sgq. Stlettuns from the Panjab Records, i, 405 sqq. 

* Idem, p 456 sqq. 
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inspired Akbar 11 when he saw tlie Company’s government assuming 
the marks of eastern sovereignty; and it ^vas in itself no more for- 
midable in 1857 than it had been any time in the previous eighty 
years. 

If this shadow-king had had influence enough make the Com- 
pany’s sepoy forces mutiny, he would have used it many years before. 

Finally, it should be noted that such sur\ivals of vanished power 
were by no means uncharafteristic of eastern history. The khalif of 
Baghdad was visited by embassies bearing gifts and seeking titles 
long after the provinces of the Abbasid Empire had become inde- 
pendent, and ceased to send their tribute to the imperial treasury, 
A nearer parallel may be found in India itself. When the Peshwas 
founded their power at Poona, they did not overthrow the Maratha 
monarchy. The descendants of Sivaji continued to reign at Satara 
^vhile for a century their ministers ruled from Poona, and each 
Peshwa solemnly sought investiture from the king, although the king 
could only do as he was directed. At Mysore Hydar and Tipu 
preserved the old Hindu Idngly family, and sho^ved its representative 
periodically to the people; and at Nagpur tlie Bhonsles preserved a 
Gondh prince, to whom they left the title of raja and in whose name 
they issued their orders. The relations between the East India Com- 
pany and the Moghul, the one exercising and the other claiming the 
attributes of sovereignty, the one possessed of material po^ver and 
the other of mystic superiority, the one obeyed and the other revered, 
were by no means extraordinary. The peculiar factor in this case was 
not the separation of right and power, out the flict that Ae East India 
Company tvas not a purely Indian body, that it represented the 
sovereign of Great Britain and brought with it a European impatience 
of pretensions that had ceased to ha\'e a basis in fact. 
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THE DUTCH IN INDIA 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

The archives of the Dutch East India Company arc now preserved at the 
Rijksarchicf at the Hague. Among the papers sent over annually from Batavia 
were copies of the correspondence carried on by the Governor-General and 
Council with the various establishments in India. Further documents concerning 
these establishments preserved at Batavia were also transferred to theHagueinthe 
third i^uarter of the nineteenth century. Tlie Rijksarchicf further possesses certain 
collections of private papers formed by servants of the Company. A svork of great 
importance for the administrative and commercial hlsto^ of the Company was 
composed at the request of the Seventeen by Pieter van Dam between 1689 
17015 it filb eight large manuscript volumes, preserved in the Rijksarchitfs its 
publication has been undertaken by the Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatie 
Wnunissic. * 

At the India Office are seventy volumes of “Hague Transcripts” with thirty-six 
volumes of translations (stc List o/Getteral Records)} and a coUeclion of volumes con- 
cerning relations with tne Dutch down to 1824 (see Sir William Foster, Guide to the 
India Office Rtcor^, pp, 96-7). Numerous Dutch papers occur among the Mac- 
kenzie MSS (see* C. O. felagaen, Cal. of the Mackenzie Collections, Part 1). 

At the Madras Record Office is preserved a large collection of records relating 
principally to Cochin, though it includes a number of transcripts of memoirs, 
obtained from Batavia, relating to Negapatam. See the Catalogue e/" Madras Records, 
and the Press List of Ancient Dutch Record from 1657 to 1825 (Madras, n.d.). 

At the Colombo Record Office are still preserved a great body of documents 
relating to the Dutch administration of that island, including some 3000 volumes 
of “General Records” and 700 volumes of the proceedings of the Council. See 
R. G. Anthonisz, Report on the Dutch Records in the Government Archives at Colombo 
(Colombo, 1907). 
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Heeres, J. E. Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlandico-Indicum. The Hague, 1907. 

(Only the first volume, down to 1650, has appeared.) 

Lopes, D. “Cartas de Raja Singa rei de Candia aos Hollandezes.” {Bol. da Soe. 
de Geo. de Lisboa, 1907.) 

MrjER, P. Verzameling van instnictien, ordonnanziSn, en reglementen voor de 
regeering van Ncderlandsch Indie. Batavia, 1848. 

Moreland, W. H. and P. Gbyl. Jahangir’s India: the Remonstrantie of Fr, 
Pelsaert, translated from the Dutch. Cambridge, 1925. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE FRENCH FACTORIES IN INDIA 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

Les Archives anciennes du Ministire dcs Colonies (conservees, en ce qui conceme 
VInde, au Ministire merae des Coloiues et non pas aux Archives Nationalcs) 
contiennent la plupart des documents importants relatiis h I’histoire des debuts de 
l’Inde_fran5aise dans les volumes de la Correspondance ginirale relatiis i I’Inde 
fran9aise pour les annees 1 666-1740 (C* 62 it 80) el de son Suppliment (C*, 2esWe, 
t. 1 ^ 5, 1666—1740). On trouvera egalement des pieces se rattachant k I’histoire 
de I’Inde soit dans les volumes de la Correspondance ginirale relatifs k I’Extreme- 
Orient et au Siam (C* 22-25)^, soit dans le premier carton de la mfime Correspondance 
ginirale pour h^dagascar (C® 1, 1642—1674), A signaler encore dans la collection 
Moreau de Saint-Mery les copies de pitees contenues dans le registrc 238. 
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II n’existe pas de ripcrtoirc de la Correspondancc gendralc pour I’lnde, non plus 
que pour la Collection Moreau de Saint-M<^; mais la Bibltographie de Madagascar 
a’AIiVedet de Guillaume Crandidicr(Paris,Comit6dc Madagascar, 1906,2 vob,) 
donne la liste dcs pieces contcnucs dans le carton 1 de la sine 5 (t. xi, pp. 
6y5_6y8), ct Alfred Tantct, Inventeirt sotnmaire de la Conespondante gfnhaU de la 
Cockinchine, 1686-1863 (Paris; Challamel, 1905, in-8) Ics documents se raltachant 
aux rapports de I’lnde ct de I’Indochinc au cours de la pcriode dont traite le 
present chapitre. Voir aussi Weber, La Combagnie des Indes, jm, xxvii-xxxii. Aux 
Archives Nationales se trouve le manuscrit des Mimofrcs de Fran^ob Martin, un 
document considerable el dont ne saurait exagircr I’impBrtance poor I’liistoire 
des tout premiers dihuts de I'itablUsement desf ran^ais dans I’lnde. Ce manuscrit, 
qu’ont utilisi plusieurs historiens et quc dilfirents irudits ont projcti d’idiler, 
attend toujours sa publication intisrale. II eat intituli “Memoircs sur I’etabliss^ 
ment des Colonics fran^aiscs aux Indes Oricntalcs, drcssis par Messirc Francois 
Martin, Gouverncur de la Ville et Fort-Louis de Pondichiry. Ccs memoircs con* 
tiennent I’histoire de trentc ans, depuis 1664 jusqu’en 1696” (in folio de 631 
feuillcts). La CoUeelion da Quvrages aimens relatifi i Madagascar, publiie par Alfred 
et Guillaume Grandidier et Henri Froidevaux (t. nCj pp. 429-633) contient le seul 
fragment un peu ilendu des Memoiresdc Martin qm ait jusqu’it present vu Ic jour. 

Comrae on vient dele voir, ces memoircs nevont pas plus loin guel’annife 1696; 
ils ne d^passent mSme pas, cn rialit^, ct quoi qu’en due le litre, le moLs de fivrier 
1694. Des lettres de Francois Martin conservies dans le carton K 1374 (Ncgocia- 
tions, missions itrang^res) et datces des annees 1699-1702, permettent 3e les 
prolon^er jusgu’au d«ut du xvine siicle, surtout si on les rapproche des fragments 
de son journal quotidien envoys par lui k la Compagnie pour les piriodes du 21 
Janvier 1703 (Arcb. anc. Mre. Colonies, C* 66, fol. 15-49 et 154-171). _ 

Aux Archives Nationales sont d^posm les Archives anciennes du Klinistire de 
la Marine, dont les series B* {D/bfehes et Ordiesda Box) ct B* (Combagnes) contimnent, 
Pune dans ses volumes 11-312 (t670-i74o),l’autre dans ses volumes 3 i 44 (^r66^ 
1740) nombre de documents utiles (cf. V£tat smmaire des Arckivts dt la Marine 
anUrtevres i la Involution] Paris, L. Baudoin, 1898, in>8). II exlste au Cabinet des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothique Natlonale dans les Mllanges Colbert (vol. 119 et 
suivants), dans le /onds Ariel (MSS. Fa.,nouv. acquis., nos. 8.925-^.930) et dans la 
Collection Af«rm> (nos. 9.34S-9.351) dieKrenis documents de rdelle valeur sur 
I’histoire de I’lnde fran^ise au cours de la piriode. A remarquer parmi cux une 
copie des memoircs de Fran^ob Martin {Colleellon Margry, nouv. acq. fr., 9-348- 

'’'Sora.iz nalons encorcl’cxbtcnccdedincrentcs pieces int£rcssantcs dans plusieurs 
volumes des memoires ct documents du /mds Asie dcs Archives du Minbtirc des 
Affaires etrangircs (tomes a <1 6). 

Dans I’Indc mgme, il cxbte h Pondichiiy un dep6t d’archives dont, pour la 
Societe de I’Hbtoirc de I’lndc fran^abe, I’inventairc a etd dressd par M. Alfred 
Martineau (Inventaire des anciennes archives de Vlndefrangaise, Pondichery, I9i4> io*® 
de 38 pages), et des manuscrits desquels M, Edmond Gaudart a commence de 
pubher le catalogue [Catalogiu des Manuscrits des anciennes Archives de VInde Fran;aise, 
1. 1, Pondichery, 1690-1789. Parb-Pondichery, 1922, in-8 de xxii-8io-xvi pages). 
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Tim nr\ST INDIA COMPANY, 1600-1710 
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CHAPTERS V, VI, and vm 
THE STRUGGLE WITH THE FRENCH 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
MAmJSCRlPT 

Among French records for the period of Dupleix, the following are the most 
important: 

Archives du Mmislire Ju Colonies. C* 8* it 90, ann^c 1747^1 17156, lettres etactes 
divers. 

Btbliolhique Rationale. Nouvdles acquisitions; 9192 it 9170: Lettres de Dupleix 
aux officiers de I’arm^e du Carnatic et du Deccan; lettres de Bussy et de-divers 
officiers h Dupleix; correspondance de Dupleix avec divers; lettres de Moracin; 
comptes de Dupleix. 

935 ® • Correspondance de Dupleix avec la Compagnie et avec Bussy. 

9358: Journal de Tarmee conduitepar Bussy dans le Deccan (1751-1755). 

9360 et 9361 : Correspondance de Bussy et de Duval de Leyrit. 
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Archives de Seine-et-Oise. £ 3746 a 3756 bis: Letlres de Dupleix h Tarm^e du Sud 
{3746); ^ I’armee de Trichinapoly (3747); i Bussy (3748); ^ Law et h Bremer 
(3750) ; aux ofEders de Ctoblon, Cmngl^ut ct Valdaour (3751); au gouvemeur de 
Madras (3732); aux syndics et direcleura de la Compagme {3753); ^ I’armee de 
Golconde (3754)5 aux commandants de Karikal et Masulipatam (3755 et 3756); 
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for the whole period. Fort St David, 1747-52 (while it was the Presidency head- 
quarters) ; the proceedings of the hladras Sdect Committee (usually known as the 
Military Consultations). At the India Office is also a collection “The French in 
India ”, see Foster, Guiae, p. 96, Consult also DodwelJ, Handbook to the Madras Records. 

Important papers relating to the conduct of the squadron and of the king's forces 
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formed by Orme for the purpose of his history and bas been admirably catalogued 
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p^ession of Lord Powu) which was calendared by Mr Rushbrook Williams, 
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CHAPTERS VII and IX 

THE CONQ,UEST OF BENGAL 
, A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

The principal aujhority for the period consists of the Proceedings of the Bengal 
Gouncu and Select Committee, preserved in duplicate at the Imperial Record 
Office, Calcutta, and at the India Office Library. Sec Foster, Guide, pp. 40-42. 

Important matter is also contained in the CUve MSS and the Orme MSS, for 
which cf. p. 62 1 supra. 
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CHAPTERS x-xin and xvi-xvn 
WARREN HASTINGS AND BENGAL, 1772-85 
• A. ORIGINAL SOURCES 
Manuscript 

In the India Offiw is a great mass of record^ dealing with the Hastings period. 
Foster’s Guide (especially pp. 42-^7) should be cdnsulted. In_ the Home Miscel- 
laneous Series, vols. 212-221 deal with Hastings’ administration, and vols. 228- 
234 wth the Impeachment. The following volumes in this series also deal with 
the period; irs, 118, 119, 123, 139, 140, 162, 172-4, 227, 372, 555, 683. Among 
other records lor the period 1772-1785 are the Court Minutes (i.e. of the Court 
of Directors), 15 vols.; the General Court Minutes {i.c. of the Court of Proprietors), 
4 vols.; Lettcn Received from Bengal, 13 vols.; Despatches to Bengal, 8 vols.; 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE FIRST CONFLICT OF THE COMPANY WITH THE 
MARATHAS, 1761-82 
A. ORIGINAL SOURCES 
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LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENTS, 1785-1818 
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• CHAPTER XXI 

THE CARNATIC, 1785-1801 
* A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

The principal soxNce of information is the series of Madras Military and Secret 
Consultations for the period, but*espedally for the years 1795 and 1801, at the 
India Office and the Madras Record Office. In the Home MisceUaneous Series at 
the India Office voU. 271-84 are especially concerned with Tanjore and 285-328 
with the Nawab of Arcot. 

The Cornwallis MSS at the Public Record Office and the Wellesley MSS at the 
British Museum should also be consulted. 

The Fenian records of the Nawahs of Arcot are preserved at the Madras Record 
Office. 


, Printed Documents 

Attchison. Treaties. See p. 623 lu^a. 

Parliamentary Papers. 1801-2, voL v; 1802-3, vol. ix; 1806, vol. n; 1806-7, 
vol. vm. 

Ross. Cornwallis Correspondence. Sec p. 634 rapTa. 

Wellesley Despatches. See p. 634 supra. 


B, SECONDARY WORKS 
For general works sec the list at p. 624 supra. 
Pearce. Life of Wellesley. See p. 633 rapra. 

Saunders, Bailey. Life and letters of James Maepberson. 1894. 
Teicnmooto. Life of Shore. See p. 634 supra. 

Wilks. Historical sketches of Soumem India. See p. 634 supra, 
Wraxall, NATKAmEL, Memoirs. 4 vols. 1836. 


OUDH, 1785-1801 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

The principal source of information is the Political and Secret Proceeding of the 
Bengal Couodl for the period (at the India Office and the Imperial Record Office, 
Calcutta). 

In the Home Miscellaneous Series at the India Office vols. 577-83 arc specially 
concerned with Oudh. Vols. M7-8 of the same series contains Shore’s corre- 
spondence with the resident at Lucknow. 

Printed Documents 

AbuTaleb. History ofAsafu’Daulab. Translated by W.Hocy. Allahabad, 1885. 
ArrcinsoN. Treaties. See p.‘623 
Parliamentary Papers. 1 806, vols. xv-xvn, 

Ross. ComwUlis Correspondence. See p. 634 supra. 

IVellesley Despatches. S« p. 634 supra. 
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For ceneral works see the list at p. 624 supra. ■ 

Sec abo the Ibt under this head for “The Final Struggle with the Marathas , 
p. 637 i/tfra. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE FINAL STRUGGLE •WITH THE MARATHaS, 1784-1818 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 


Manuscript 

The principal materiab comprise the Proceedings of the Bengal and Bombay 
Councils for the period at the India Office, the Imperial Record Offic^ Calcutta, 
and the Secretariat, Bombay. See Foster, Guide-, Kindersley, Handbook of the Bombay 
Goiemment reeortis, and Handbook to the records of the Government^ of India. 

The Home MisceUaneous Series at the India Office contains, among other items 
of importance, letters From Duncan to Wellesley (vob. 470-8), torrespondence 
relating to the Marathas (vob. 616-27), and Nepal (vob. 643-56). 

See also the Comwallb MSS at the Public Record Office and the Wellesley MSS 
at the Britbh Museum. 

For the Maratha records see p. 627 supra. 
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Seton-Karr, W. S. Selections from the Calcutta Gazettes 1784-1823. 5 vob. 
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WELLESt.Ey, Marquess. Despatches, Ed. by Montgomery Martin. 5 vob. 1836. 
The Well«ley Papers, a vols. 1914. 
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Selections from the Asiatic Journal, a vols. Madras, 1875. 

Blacker, V. Memoir of the operations of the Britbh army in India during the 
Mahratta War of 1817, i8iB,and i8ig. a vob. 410. 1821. 
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Teionuotith, Lord. Memoirs of the life and correspondence of John Lord 
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CHAPTER XXm 

MARATHA ADMINISTRATION 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 

Manuscript *- 

For the Maratha records see p. 627 supra. 

Printed Documents 

Ei^KBtSTONE, M. Report on the territories lately conquered from the Paishv?*, 
Calcutta, 1823. 



Revenue and Judicial Papen. ^bllshed ^ the £ut India Company. Vols. 0 
and IV. 1836. 

B. SECONDARY WORKS 

Atre. Ganv Gada. (htarathi.) 

Iniquities of the Inam Commission in the Presidency of Bombay compiled from the 
published selections from Government Reoirds and other sources exposed for 
the uiforTnation of Enamdan. 1859. 

Ramaoe, M. G. Introduction to the Peshwas’ Diaries. 

Sen, S. N. Administrative ^-stem cj the Maraihas. 2nd ed. Calcutta, 1935. 

Sykes, Lt>Col. Statistics of the four Collectorates of Dukhan under the British 
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“On the Land Tenures of the Dekkam” (J,RA.S. iBt;, do. 

“Land Tenures of Dukhun.” [Jf.R.ri.5. 1836, pp. 350-76.) 

To.ve, W. H. lllustraUoiuofsomc institutions of the Mahralta people. Calcutta, 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CONQJJEST OF CEYLON, 1795-1815 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

At the India Office is a group of 57 volumes covering the period of the Company's 
adminutration (sec Foster, Guide, pp. 93-3). 

The Public Record Office has an extensive seria of records C.O. 54-0, be- 
ginning with 1794- 

At the Record Office, Colombo, oists a great quantity of administrative papers. 
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At the Record Office, Madras, are volumes relating to the embassies of Pybus 

and Andrews (see Dodwell, Report, pp. 22 and 34). 

The Wellesley MSS (especially Add. MSS, 13804-7) at the British Museum. 

PRINTEB DOCUlitEim 

Boyd, Huoti. Miscel&neous Works. VoL n. 1800, 

Cleghom Papers. Ed. by the Rev. W. Neil. 1927. 

Pybus, John. Mission to the King ofKandyin 1762. 1862. 

The Uva RebelIion9i8i7-i8. (Reprinted from the Ceylon Government Gazette.) 
Colombo, 1889. ^ , 

Contemporary Publications 

CoRDiNZR, James. A description of Ceylon, containing an account of the country, 
inhabitants, and natural productions; with narratives of a tour round the 
island in 1800, ^e campaign in Candy in 1803, and a journey to Ramisseram 
in 1804. 2 vols. 1807. 

Davy, John, An account of the interior of Ceylon, and of its inhabitants; with 
travels in that bland. 1821. 

D’Oyly, Sir JpHN. “A sketch of the constitution of the Kandyan kingdom.*' 
( 7 >anj. Royal Astatic Soe. vol. m, 1832.) 

Narrath'e of events that have recently occurred in the bland of Ceylon. 1815. 

Percival, Captain Robert. An account of the bland of Ceylon, containing its 
hbto^, geography, natural hbtory, with the manners and customs of its 
various mhabitants; to which b added, the Journal of an embassy to the 
Court of Candy. London, 1805. 

Phxlaletkes. Ahbtory of Ceylon... to the year 1815. 4to. 1817. 

Turnour, George. An epitome of the hbtory of Ceylon. 1836. 
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PRmHAM, Charles. An hbtorical, political and statbtical account of Ceylon and 
its dependencies, s vob, 1849. 

Tennent, Sir Jajies Emerson. Ceylon. 3rd ed. 2 vob. 1859, 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION OF BENGAL, 

1765-86 

A. ORIGINAL MATERIAli 
Manuscript 

The principal series arc: Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit; Proceeding 
of the Committee of Revenue, 1772-1774; Proceedings of the Committee of 
Revenue, 1774-1781 (Govcmor-G^cral’s Procc«lings); Public Proceedings, 
177 ®~I 779 (Home Dcpartmcnt);Procecdings of the Committee ofRcvenue, 1781— 
1726; Report of Messrs Anderson, Croftes and Bogle, dat^ Mar^ 1781 (Govern- 
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ment of Bengal Records, Revenue Department), and Reports of Mr John David 
Patterson on the Office of Kanungo dated 23 April 1781, and 18 May 1787, 
respectively (Government of Bengal Records, Revenue Department). The text 
used is that of the Imperial, and the Government of Bengal, recor^. See me 
Hand-hook to tin records of tke Goverrment of tiuSa, and the Catalogue of the English 
records of the Government of Bengal. For the series at the India Office see Foster, 
Guide, pp. 50-3. 

Printed Docusients 

Bengal Dt. Records. Chittagong.*Vol. i. 1760-1773. igas.** 

Midnapur. 3 vols. 1911-25. * 

Rangpur. Vol. 1. 1770-1779. Vol. n. 1779-1782 Rccedvcd, Vol. m. 1783- 

1785 Received. Vol. iv. 1779-17858601. 

Sylhet. 4 vols. _ ... 

Bengal Government Records. Press List, Series i. Vol. n. Committee of Circuit, 
1772-1773. Vol. IV. Revenue Proceedings, 1775. Vol. v. Revenue Pro- 
ceedings, 1776. Supplement, 1771-1775. 

Press List, Series n. Vol. 1. Intennediate Rev. Authorities, 

Vol. 11. Intermediate Rev, Authorities, 1769-1774. 

Press List, Series nr. Vol. i. Controlling Correspondencec of Commerce, 

1771-1773. Vol. u. Board of Trade, 1774-1776. 

1. Resident’s Letter Bks, 1769-70. n. Controlling Council, 1770. nF-vTO. 

ControllingCouncil, 1771. vnA. Controlling Council, 1771. ix. ContreluBg 
Council, 1772. X, XI, XU. Controlling Council, 1772-1774. 

Copy-Boox of the Supervisor of Rajshahi at Nator. Letters issued 30 Dec. 
176^15 Sept. 1772. 1925. 

COLEBROOKE, Sir J. £. Digest of the laws and regulations. 1807. 

Franco, P. Original minutes of the Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William on the settlement and collection of the revenues of Bengal. 1782. 
Halked, Natkamiel Brassey. AcodeofGentooIaws. 1781. 

Harrznoton. Analysts of the Bengal Regulations. 3 vols. 1805. 

Lono, T. Selections from the unpublmi^ records of Government, 1 748-67. 
Calcutta, i86g. 

Proceedings of the Governor and Council of Fort WiDiam respecting theadministra- 
tion of justice amongst the natives in Bengal. 410. 1774. 

SuYTH, D. C. Original Bengalese Zumindaree Accounts. &lcutta, 1823. 

CONTESIPORARY PUBLICATIONS 

Amir Haidar Bilcraui, Dissertation €X>hceming the revenues. Persian text, and 
trans. by F. Gladwin. 1796. 

Bolts, William. Considerations on Indian affairs. 3 vols. 1772-5. 

Plan for the Government of the Provinces of Bengal, addressed to the Directors 
of the E.I.e. 1772. 

ScRAFTON, L. Observations 00 Mr. Vansillart’s Narrative, n.d. 

Vanshtart, H. Narrative^ of the transactions in Bengal. 3 vols. London, 1766. 
Verelst, H. View of the rise, . .of the English Government in Bengal. 1772. 
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■ CHAPTER X3CVI 

THE BENGAL ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM, 1786-1818 
A, ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

India Office Records. Despatches to Bengal, vols. 15-94. (Index: vols. 3-10.) 
Letters received from Bengal, vob. 25-91. Home Miscellaneous Series, 
especially volumes 359, 372, 380-4. Bengal, Revenue Consultations, passim. 
Bengal, Judicial Consultations. /mriiTL 

Public Record Office. Comwallu Correspondence, bundles 8-59. Chatham 
Papers, bundles 125, 362. 


Printed Documents 

Bengal, Fort St George and Bombay Regulations 1613 to 1824. 

Bengal Dt. Recorcb. Dinajpur. Vol. i, 1787-1789. 1914. Vol. n, 1786-1788. 
1924. 

COLEBROOEE, Sir J. E. DigestoftheRegulations... of.. .Bengal. 3vob. Calcutta, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE INDIAN STATES, 1818-57 
A. ORIGINAL MATERIALS 
Manuscript 

The principal source of information — the proceedings of the Government of 
India — is not generally accessible. In some d^ree this b made good by the large 
number of Parliamentary Papers, see Prinled DocumentSy infra; and a good deal of 
matter occurs in the Home Mbcellaneous series, see Hill's India OJJice Records, Home 
Afuceiioneous Scries, passim. 

The chief private collections in which information may be sought are those 
described at p. 643 supra. > 
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CHAPTER X 3 £Xn 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOVEREIGNTY IN 
BRITISH INDIA 

In general the reader should consult the previoiu bibllo^phies. 

Home Mbcellaneom Series 336 contains a collection of papers relative to the 
Moghul Emperor 1781-1812. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1805, x, 757, con tains papers relating to Wellesley’s 
settl^ent; and 1859, session I, xvm. III, and session II, xxv, 331, contain papers 
relating to the trial of the King of Delhi. 

The Punjab Government Records, voL i (Lahore, 1911) contains very valuable 
selections from the records of the Delhi Residency 1807-57. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

*497“® Vasco da Gama’s first voyage. 

1500 Cabral’s voyage; factory estabUsbed at Cochin. 

1502 Bull of Alexander VI. 

1503 War between the Zamorin and Raja of Cochin. 

Albuquerque’s first voyage. 

1504 Duarte Pacheco’s defence of Cochin. 

1505 Francisco d’Almeida viceroy. ^ , c 

Cochin the Portuguese headquarters. . 

1506 Albuquerque’s second voyage; first siege of Ormuz. ; 

*508 Lo\u^n50 d’Almcida defeated by the Egyptian squadron off Chaul. , . 

1509 Francbco d’Almeida defeats the Egyptian squadron off Diu. 
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1509 Albuquerque governor of India. 

1510 Goa occupied. 

151 1 Malacca taken by Albuquerque. 

1513 Albuquerque’s attempt on Aden. 

1515 Albuquerque establisnes Portuguese suzerainty over Ormuz. 
Death of Albuquerque. 

1516 Soares’ attempt on Aden. 

1518 Expedition to Ceylon. 

1520 Diogo Lopes* expedition to the Red Sea. 

1521 De Brito besieg^ in Colombo. 

133^ Vasco da Gama dies at Cbchin. « 

1529 Nuno da Cunha governor of India. 

1530 Goa becomes the Portuguese headquarten. 

1534 Bassein ceded to the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese permitted to build a fort at Diu. 

J537 Bahadur Siah’s quarrel vrith the Portuguese and death. 

See of Goa established. 

1538 The Turkish squadron attacks Diu. 

Garcia de Noronha viceroy. 

1540 Portuguese treaty with the Zamorin. 

1541 Portuguese expedition to Suakin. 

Francu Xavier arrives in India. 

1545 Joio de Castro viceroy. 

1540 Second siege of Diu. 

1548 Death ofjolo de Castro. 

1550 Affonso tie Noronha viceroy. 

1553 Francis Xavier dies. 

1554 Fedra de Mascarenhas viceroy. 

1555 Portuguese war in Ceylon. 

1557 Goa made a metropolitan see. 

*559 Daman occu^ed'hy the Portuguese. 

1360 Goa made an archbishopric. 

1 562 Siege of Daman. 

1564 Portuguese war in Malabar. 

1569 Luiz d'Atayde reduces Hooawar. 

Camoens returns from Goa to Lubon. .. 

1570 Defence of Chaul. 

'1571 Dom Antonio de Noronha viceroy. 

1578 King Sebastian killed in Morocco. 

1579 Linschoten reaches Goa. 

1586 Portuguese war with Raja Sinha. 

'I590 Capture of the Affldre Dior. 

1595 Houtman’s voyage. 

1600 Charter to the London East India Company. 

1602 , Formation, of the United Dutch East India Company. 

Spilbergen in Ceylon. 

1603 Mildennall at Agra. 

1605 Death of Akbar and accession of Jahangir. 

1606 Dutch blockade of Goa. 

1609 Hawkins at Agra, 

Dutch factory at Pulicat. 

161 1 Middleton at Surat. 

1612 Best at Surat. 

Danish East India Company founded. 

1615 Roe at the Mtwhul Court. 

i6t6 Hie Danes at Tranquebar. 

1619 Anglo-Dutch treaty. 

1622 The Portuguese expelled from Oimuz. 

1623 The massacre of Amboyna. 
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CHROKOLOGICAL TABLE 

1625 Datrii fectorj* at Chinsura. 

1629 Death of Jamngir and accession of Shah Jahan. 

1634 Fartnan pennittiag ZngUsh trade in BengaL 

1635 Courteen*s Assodadon fonned. 

1638 Dutch attack Portiignese in Ccj-lon* 

1639 Fort St George fcfunded. 

1644 TeinporaT^''J>acc between the Dutch and Portuguese in the East. 
1651 English factory at Hugh founded. 

1654 Treaty of^VestminstCT. 

'I657-8 Moghul VET of succession ; Aurangzib emperor. 
j6& Portuguese eompletel)' ^ven from eSr^on, 

1661 . Charles ll’s charter to me East India Company. 

Cession of Bombay to the English. 

1663 Publication of peace bett^Ten the Dutch and Portuguese. 

1G64 Shnji plunders Surat. 

Colbert founds the Compagme des Indes. 

1665 Humphrey Cooke obtains possession of Bombay, 

1667 Tfca^ of Breda. 

1670 Sivaji ^ain plunders Surat. 

1671 Ie Ha^'c’s eJtpedidon. 

1673 The French besieged in St Thomd. 

1674 Francis Martin munds Pondichery. 

i6w) Dedicadon of St Mary’s Church in Fort St George. 

1683 Kerg'^in’s mutiny at Bombay. 

1680 English war Mth the Moghuls. 

1688 Heath's expedldon to Bengal. 

1690 Calcutta founded. 

1693 Death of Job Charnock. 

The Dutu capture Fondicbery. 

1698 Formadon of the EngU^ East India Company, 

1703 . Amalgamadon of the bgUsh and London East India Companies. 
1707 Death of Aurangzib; accession orB.Thadur Shah. 

171a Accession ofjahaadar Shah. 

*7*3 Accession of farrukhsiyac. 

1715 Surman’s embassy to Farrukhsiyar. 

1719 Murder of Farrukhsiyar. 

Accession of Muhammad Shah. 

Law’s Company fonned. 

1720 Baji Rao I Peshwa. 

1722 Ostend East India Company set up. 

» 1726 Lenoir governor of Ponoichery. 

Charter establishing courts of law at the English presidencies. 

1731 Dupleix rfjrfc/fwr of Ghandcrnagorc. 

The Swedish East India Company foimded. 

*735 Dumas governor of Pondichcry. 

*737 "Hie Marathas occupy Salsette. 

*739 Nadir Shah’s invasion of India. 

1740 The Marathas raid the Carnatic; Nawab Dost ’All killed. 

1741 Chanda Sahib captured by the Maratlias. 

*742 Dupleix governor of Pondichety. 

Murder of Safdar 'Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic. 

*743 Nizam-ul-mulk’s exprahlon to the Carnatic. 

*744 War of the Austrian Succession. 

Anwar-ud-din Nawab of the Carnatic. 

*746 La Bourdonnais takes Madras. 

*748 Boscawen besieges Pondichcry. 

Death of Ni2am>ul*mulk. 

Ahmad Khan Durani invades the Panjab, 

Accession of Ahmad Shah. 
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1749 Chanda Sahib with French aid defeats and kills Anwar>ud*din at Ambur. 

Madras restored to the English. > 

1750 Defeat and death ofJNasir Jang. 

1751 Bussy establishes Salabat Jang as subahdar of the Deccan. 

Clive’s seizure and defence of ArcoL 

1752 Chanda Sahib killed by the Tanjoreans and Law surrenders to the 

English. * 

1753 Cession of the Northern Sarkan to Bussy. 

*754 Conference of Sadras. 

Recall of Dupleix. 

Accession of ’Alamgir II. * ^ 

Truce between, the French and the English. 

*755 Clive returns to India. 

1756 Capture of Gheria. 

Bust’s defence of the Chahar MahaL 
Siraj'Ud-daula captures Calcutta. 

The Seven Years’ \Var. 

*757 Clive recovers Calcutta and takes Chandemagore 
The battle of Plassey. 

Mir Ja’far Nawab of Bengal. 

1758 Tally’s expedition. 

Capture of Fort St David. 

Bussy recalled from the Deccan. 

Lallv besieges Madras. . 

*759 Forde captures Masulipatam. 

*AU Gaunar invades Bihar. 

The Dutch expedition against the English in Bengal. 

’Alamgir II murdered by GhaziHid*d^ 

1760 Battle of Wandiwash. 

* Clive returns to .EtveUnd. 

. ’All Gaubar again m Bihar, and proclaims himself Shah 'Alam II. 

The Marathas capture Delhi. 

Mir Kasim made Nawab of Bengal. 

1761 Battle of Panipat. 

Capitulation of Pondichery. 

H^oer ’Ali usurps Mysore. 

^ Nizam ’Ali imprisons his brother Salabat Jang. 

1763 5Var with Mir Kasim; re>establislunent of Mir Ja’far. 

Treaty of Paris. 

1765 Clive returns to India and obtains a grant of the diwanni ofBengaL 

1766 The Bengal oScers’ mutiny. 

Nizam ’Ali grants the Northern Sarkan to the English. 

1767-9 The fint Mysore War. 

1 769 Appointment of Sccaflon, Forde, and Vansittart as supervisors. 

1 770 _ Lmdsay at Madias. 

1771 'Btiah‘'AXam'leaves AltababadTorTlellii. 

1 772 Warren Hastings governor of Fort 5Villiam. 

Trial of Muhammad Reza Khan, 
hladhava Rao Feshwa dies. 

1773 The Regulating Act passed. 

Taimur Shah succeeds to Ahmad Shah Durani. 

Narayana Rao murdered. 

1774 The Kohilla War. 

Bogle’s mission to Ubet. 

The Regulating Act comes into force. 

*775 The treaty of Surat. 

The trial ofNandakumar. 

1776 The treaty of Purandhar. 

Lord Pigot arrested by a majority of the Madras Council, 
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1776 ’Death of Colond Monson. 

1 777 General Clavering dies. 

1778 Sir Thomas Rurnbold governor of Madras. 

Renewed war with the Marathas. 

Capture of Pondichery. 

1779 Convention of Wadgaon. 

Capture oi*Mahc. 

Goddard’s expedition. 

1780 Popham’s capture of Gwalior. 

Duel betA'een Hastings and Francis.^ 

Second Mysore War. » 

1 78 1 Battle of Porto Novo. 

Lord Macartney governor of Madras. 

Chait Singh deposed. 

Treaty of Chunar with Asaf*ud-daula. 

1782 The French fleet under Sufiroi arrives on the Coromandel Coast. 

The Treaty of Salbai. 

Death of Hyder ’AIL 

1 783 Arrival of Bussy's expedition at Cuddalore. 

Death of Sir Eyre Coote. 

Ncw 3 of peace with the French. 

^ Fox’s India Bills. 

17^ Treaty of Mangalore. 

Pitt’s India Act, 

1785 Warren Hastings resigns. 

1780 Lord Cornwallis goveroor>general. 

1788 Hastings’ trial begins. 

Ghulam Kadir seizes and blinds Shah ’Alam. 

1789 Tipu attacks Travancore. 

1790 Third Mysore War. 

1793 The Company’s Charter r«acwcd. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

Capture of Pondichery. 

Sir John Shore governor-general. 

1794 Mabadaji Sindhia dies. 

1795 The battle of Kharda. 

Expedition against the Dutch in Ceylon. 

Death of Muhammad ’Ali Walajah. 

1796 Baji Rao II Peshwa. 

1797 Zaman Shah at Lahore. 

* Death of Asaf-ud-daula. 

1798 Wazir ’Ali deposed and succeeded by Sa’adat ’Ali. 

Tipu’s mission to Mauritius. 

Lord Momiogton governor-general. 

Subsidiary Ueaty with Nizam 'All. 

1 799 Fourth Mysore War. 

Marshman at Serampore. 

Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 

1800 Death of Nana Phadnavis. 

The College of Fort ^Villiam established. 

1801 Baird’s expedidon to the Red Sea. 

The assmnption of the Gamatic. 

Treaty with Sa’adat ’Ali. 

1802 Symes’s mission to Ava. 

Treaty of Basscin. 

1803 War with Sindhia. 

Treaties of Deogaon and Surii Ariungaon. 

1804 War svilh HoUcar. 

*805 Siege of Bhartpur. 
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1805 Lord Cornwallis supersedes Lord Wellesley and dies. 

1807 Lord Minto governor-general. 

1808 \^ion3 to Persia, Lahore, Peshawur and Sind. 

1810 Bourbon and Mauritius captured by the English. 

1811 Java occupied by the English. , r.v * j . t-j:, 

1813 The Company’s charter renewed, but its monopoly the trade to India 

abolishea. 

Lord Moira (Hastings) govemor-gencraL ^ 

1814 The Nepal War. 

1817 The last Maratha War. , 

1818 Baji Rao II deposed. « 

1823 Lord Amh erst governor-general. 

1824 The first Burmese War. 

Dutch settlements in India transferred to die English. 

1825 The voyage of the Enterprise. 

The second siege of Bhartpur. 

1827 Daulat Rao Smdhia dies. 

1828 Lord William Bcntmck governor-general. 

1829 Measures against thagi. 

Prohibition of sati. c 

1830 ‘ Mysore rebellion. 

183a Treaw for the free navigation of the Indus. . , 

1833 The Company’s charter renewed but its trade abolished. 

1834 The annexation of Coorg. 

Macaulay appointed Law member of council. 

Province of Agra formed. 

1836 Lord Auckland governor-general. 

1637 Eumes’s mission to Kabul. 

• Siege of Herat. 

1838 The Tripartite Treaty. 

1839 Shah Shuja enthroned at Kandabar. 

Death of Ranjit Singh. 

1840 Dost Muhammad surrenden. 

1841 The revolt at Kabulj murders ofBumes and later of Macnaghten. 

1842 Massacre of the Kabul brigade. 

• Lord Ellenborough goveraor-general. 

Withdrawal from Alglumistaa. 

1843 Conquest of Sind. 

Battle of Maharajpur. 

1844 Lord Ellenborough recalled; Sir Henry Hardinge governor-general. 

1845 Danish settlements transferred to the I^glish. 

First Sikh War. 

1846 Battle of SobraoQ and peace with the SikhS. 

1848 Lord Dalbousie governor-general. 

Armexation of Satara. 

Second Sikh War. 

1849 Battle of Gujrat and annexation of the Panjab. 

1852 Second Burmese War. 

1853 Railway opened from Bombay to Thana. 

Cession of Berarr 

Annexation of Nagpur. 

The Company’s charter renewed. 

1854 The Ganges Canal opened. 

1855 Treaty ivith Dost Muhammad. 

1 856 Annexation of Oudh. 

Lord Canning governor-general. 

War with Persia. 

1857 The Sepoy Mutiny. 

1858 Assumption of government of India by the croivn. 
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Angria, 113, 114, 36^. Stt also Babu Rao, 

_ Manaji, Ragbi^i 
Ai\|adiva, 6, 8, g, 10 
Ai\]eogo, 103 
Antwerp, 28 

Anwar‘ud-dIo Khan, tig, t2i, 124, >26 
Appa Khande Rao, 366 
Appa Sahib, 379-fii. S 74 
Mahia, 9, 40, 02, 63 

Arakan, 34, 538^0, 362, 563, 568: ad* 
minlstrauoo, 563; local battalion, 562, 

564 

Aiaxes, the, 489 

Arcot, Nawab of, lt 7 -g< 122. Set also 
Carnatic; Prince of, 380; town of, 127, 
284, 591 : siege of, 129, 13a 
Argaon, battle of, 374 
Argbandab, 502 
Aimagon, 88 
Armenia, 486 
Armenians, the, 143 
Arras, see Adas 

Arthasastra, the, 384, 3Q7, 393, 394 
Arthur, Sir George, 530 
Aryanlcuppam, 130 
teaii Yihaeii, ^ 4 

Asaf Khan (Itikad Khan), 40 
Asaf-ud^ama, 222, 299 sgq., 309, 347 sgq,', 
Treaty of Faizabad wim, 233 
Ascension, the, 78 
Ashta Prad}\an, the, 384 
Ashtl, 381,382 
Asirga^, 380, 381 
Assada Associauon, the, gi 
Assam, 558. 559 . 578 
Assayc, battle of, 374 
Astruc, — , 131 

Atar Sin^ Sindhianwala, 546, 547 
Atayde, Dom Luiz d', 20, 21 
Atta Muhammad, 488 
Altock, 488, 541, 548, 555 


Lord, character, 4905 and 


Auddand, 

Russia, 

5 ^. - w 

326^, 538, 5+45 and the Sikhs, 545, 
549; and the Indian states, 578, 583; 
rccillcd, 513 
Aumont, — , 323 * 

Aungier, Gerald, too, loi 
Aurangabad, 134-7 

Aurangzib, 36, 00, 71, 93, 9 ^tot» * 05 > 
107, 411; conquers *Golconda, 37, 104, . 

* 

Auntt, 1 , 325 

Austen, Sir Francis William, 561 
Austen, Jane, 561 

Austrian Succession, War of, 39, ii 7 " 24 , 
590 

Autcuil, Louis Combaultd’, 126, 127, 129, 
130 

Ava, 53B-62, 5G7, 568 
Avitabue, Gencr^, 312, 342, 546 
Ay^rab Khan, 488 t 

*Azim>ud.daula, 361, 362 
Aaizpur, 532 
Azores, the, 24 

Baber, Edward, 410, 412, 413 
Babli, 593 

Dab>ul>inandab, Straits of, 78 
Babur, 14 

Babu Kao Angria, 369 

Badami, 334, 363 

Baghdad, ^dif^of, 608 

Ba^daw, 559, 560 

^badur Shah 11 , 606, 6k>7 

Bahadur Sultan of Gujarat, 14, i 5 > 22 

Bahawalpur, 483, 4B4, 499, 53 i- 4 « 538 » 588 

Babur, 126 

Baillic, Colonel ^^^lliam, 283, 284, 348 
Baird, Sir David, 328, 341, 348 
Baiza Bai, 378 ' 

Baj-baj, 145 

Baji Rao I, 118, 233 

Baji Rao II, 253, 257, 3645370, 371, 

96; and lipu, 371; and 

.. ..,..i 379f?7-. 574. 583;hi* 

pension, 586, 606 

Bdisar (Buxar), 296, 299; battle of, I 74 ) 

Bala Hissar, the, see Kabul 

Balaji Baji Rao, ti8, 133, 137, 138, I 37 < 

*49. 253. 384 

Balaji Janardhan, see Nana Fhadnavis 
Balajt VIshvanath, 250, 384 
Balasorc, 41, 107, 115; English factory, 88, 
106 

Baldacus, Philippus, 53 
Baldeo Smgh Raja, 577 
Baldwin, George, 327 
Balkb, 484 

Balochis, the, 500, 513, 527, 536, 537 
Balochistan, 484, 488, 330 
Balu Mian, set Sidts, the 
Bamyan, 504, 505, 507 
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Banda Islands, 83, 86, 326 
Bandar Abbas, Jte Gon^roon 
Bandarmalanla, 139 
Bandula, 559 

Bangalore, » t8, 375, 27G, 336, 578 
Bangkok, 568 ■' 

Bankibazar, Its • 

Bankot, fl/iaf Fort Victoria, 114 
Bannu, 493 

Bantam, 29, 31-5. 39, 40, 49, 63, 67, 68, 
71, 88; English faclo^, 77, 83, 84, O9, 

93. » 

Bapu Gokhale, 381 
Bara elule, the, 386 
Bara balute, the, 386 

Barakzai tribe and monarthy, 48 }-8, 490, 
501,502, 515. 5>9> Mt 
Banunahal district, 337, 467-71, 473, 474» 
476 

Barbosa, Duarte, 5 
Bardas, 18 

Barker, Sir Robert, ai6-8, 223, 232 
Barlow, Sir George H., 320, 343, 375, 378, 
„ 455. 570. 577 ^ ^ . 

Bamelt, Commodore Cuttu, 120, tat 
Baroda, 257, 267, 368, 376. Sfe also 
Gaekwad, the 
Baron, Francois, 70, 71 
Barracl^re, 115 
Barrf, Colonel Isaac, 184, t86 
Barreto, Antonio Monia, 31, 23 
Barreto, Francisco, 19 
Barros.Joao de, 61 

Barwell, Riehand, 189, 225, 228, 231, 262, 
420-4} character, 22G-7; retires, 229; 
prosecutes Nandakumar, 233 
Bas^t Jang, 140, 281, 282, 600 
Basian, 550 

Basra, 66; English factory, 87, go 
Bassein, 14, 19,23, 114, 249, 256, 257,259, 
260, 264, 268-70; Treaty of, 37*-5, 379, 
t>574 

Bassetn (Burma), 562 
Bat ehhapin, 396 

Bauvia, 35, 37, 38, 40-2, 44-7, 50, 56-60, 
' 83, 84, 91, tot, 154, 402; founded, 3a; 

taken by the English, 328 
Batta, 1 78-9 
Batticoloa, 32, 41-3, 407 
Bayanor R^a, 74-5 
Bayley, William Butterworth, 503 
Basi^ama, 409 
Beauli eu, Augustin de, 62 
B^bcr, — , 66 
Becher, Richard, 207 
Becker, Hendrik, 54 
Bcckford, Alderman William, 184 
Bednur, 2O6 
Btoar, 386 
Btlier, fc, 329 
Belle PouUy la, 329 
B^jJoto, 238 
Bcnani hills, 507 

Benares, 270, 351, 360, 516, 553, 598, 60*, 


Benares {amtinued) 

604; ceded to the Company, 233; re- 
forms in, 305-6; Treaty of, 215-6, 218, 
219. ifre Chait Singh 
Benasterim, ti, 21 

Benficld, Paul, 273, 280, 287, 290, 292, 
„ 293. 355-7, , ^ 

Bengal, province of, 32 : Dutch factones m, 
40, 41, 57; French factories in, 62, 72, 
73; Danisn factory, 1 14, 115; Ostendf^- 
t^ry, 115; Prussian trade in, 1 16; English 
factories in, 60, 88, 89,91, 92, 103, 105-8, 
••2. >53; Clive in, 1756^, 141 sy?.; 
French designs on, 135, 139, 147, 323; 
Bnandal help from, 165; dtwanm oi, itt 
Diwanni: English position, 1772, 206; 
governor’s allowances, 234; sovereignty 
in, 591 sqq. 

Bengal, Government of— position ofnawab, 
2to; constitution under Regulating Act, 
tB^sqq.i and under the India Act, 200, 
316, 31 7; working under Regulating Act, 
225*^7.; rtbtions with other presi- 
dencies, 190, 200, 259, 277, 281, 282, 
316, 317; rtbtions wuK Supreme Court, 
241 saq.; policy in first hlaratha ^Va^, 
237-60, 263; Mlicy in Second Mysore 
war, 284, 285: relations with Mu- 
hammad ^All, 291, 292; the secretariat, 
446 

Benson, Colonel, 560 

Bentinck, Lord Wiliam Cavenduh, 321. 
476, 490, 491; and tlie Russian danger, 
4^> 542; and the Indian states, 577-9 
Benr, kin^om of, 3; Maratha state of, 
i 36» 250. 25a, 254, 270, 367, 368, 376, 
380, 598; anneacation of, 581, 58a; 
Nizam’s province, 586 
Berchem, Wemmer van, 34 
Bemagore, 41 

Bertie, Adrrural Sir Albemarle, 332 
Best, Thomas, 79 
Bet, Island of, 382 

Bevwdge, H., quoted, 236, 423, 424 

Bezwada, 137 

Bhag Singh, 540 

Dhai Bir Singh, 547 

Bhanpura, 376 

Bharatpur. 374, 375. 54s, 577 
Bhatkal, 90 

Dhawani, Charan Mitra, 422 
Bhils, the, 391, 392 

Bhonsle fanwy, the,_249, 254, 260, 6b8> 
See alfo Appa Sa^b, Chlmnaji, Janoji, 
Khanduji, Mudaji, Parsaji, Raghuji, 
Sabaji 

Bhopal, 266, 380, 573 
Bhor Ghat, the, 269, 270 
Bhung Bara, 532, 533, 336 
Biana, 92 
Bias, the, 552 
Bidar, kingdom of, 3 

Bihar, 92, 103, 106, 142, 151-3, 166, 169, 
174. 183. 219. 377. 423. 449 
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niialgarh, aM 

Byapur, kbiRdom of, 3, g-ia, 70, 3335 ana 
llic Portuguev, 18, 20 
BlmlipaUin, 37 
Binot, — , 32q 
Birbhum, 416 
Budom, Adrlaon, 15-} 

Bithur, 381 

Bbck ifole of Calcutta, 113, 144, 15C 
Blackman, President, ^ 

Blundell, E. A., 565, Sda • 

Board of Control, tbe, set up, aoot poViTr*, 
aoti 3*3! paid, 314; President, 314; re* 
lations with the Company, 314-h 
Bodawna>-a, 55O, 559 
Bogatnoara, 408 

Bogle, Sir Archibald, 582, 563, 565 
Bogle, C., 435 

Boigne, Comte Benoit de, 363, 3C6 
Bokhara, 489, 303, 504 
Bolan Pa«, 499, 500, 515, 530 
Bolts, William, i tO, 590 
Bombay, 56, (^,84,99, toj, toy, to8, t»3. 
*57| aG** 49*. 50Q1 530| 594! ccw*«® 

80, 87; presidency of, 9C, too, 101, 102; 
courts at, loa, 1 14; besieged, 103; mint, 
ti9;fortifieauoQs, its; the Marine. 114: 
the lilarine Yard, 97s; docks at, 114; 
under the Regulating Act, 958, 959, aCo, 
9775 form of government, 321; *ove» 
rcignty at, 5^; relations tviih the 
Marathas, tt3> >14, 349/f?M 
963 relations with Mj-sore, 253, 975. 
977, 279, 285. 98(3 ; Lindsay at, 279 
Bonaparte, lie, itt Bourbon, Isle of 
Boone, C,, 102, tig 

BoscaHcn, Adoural Edward, 123, 124. 128 
Boschhoimer, — , 42 
Both, Pieter, 31, 32 

Bourbon, Isle of, altos lie Bonaparte, 74, 


Bourquin, Loius, 374 
Bouvet, Lozier dc, 123, 158 
Bowyear, — , 55O 
Boyd, Hugh, 401 
Boyd, J. P., 368 

Braganza, Dom Constantine de, >9, 96 
Brenier, — 

Brereton, Major Cholmondley, 16a 
Brest, 329 

Bristow, John, 301, 305, 306 
Brito, Lopo de, 25 
Brittany, 323 

Broach, 22, 23. 40, 374; English factory, 
81, 103; cession of revenues, 257, 260, 
265,270,271 

Broadfoot, Major George, 5 1 o, 5 1 2,518-50, 

565. 567. 568 

Broadfoot, Lieutenant tVilliam, 506 
Broughton, Lord, su Hobhouse, Sir Jdus 
- Cam 

Browne, Major James, 601, 602 


Brownrieg, Sir R., 408 

Brydon, Dr. 5*o, 511 

Buchanan, Fnincw, 315 

Biilkur, 499, 500, 527. 529, 530. 532 

BundclUiand, 2G3, 2G5-7, 3<>3, 374, 398, 

Durdwan, 422, 423, 444; ceded to the 
English, 188, 206, 593 
Burgoyne, General John, i8}-7 
Burgoyne, General Si/John, 293 
Durhangiur. 39, 40, 2 56, 2G6 ; Treaty of, 
Burke, Edmund, 203: on the Company, 
182, 191, 192, 19t; on Fcrc's bills, 

•98, 197, 199; on the Company’s ser- 
vants, 1^, on the India Act, 202; on the 
govcmo'r-gcneTal's powers, 203; on 
N'andakumai't trial, 935; on the Arcol 
debt. 273. 355, on presenU, 302; on 
Tanjore, 279; on Indian corrcspondwce, 
319, on Shore, 350; attacks Hastings, 
205,216.233,217,3074^7. 

Burke, William, 279 

Burma, 76, 324, 558477.; fint unr, 54!*»* 
550. 580, 577; second war, 561, SWJ 
aareimstraiion of, 569 477. 

Burnell, A. C., quoted, 53 
Buma, Sir Aleaander, 491-3, 498, 497i 
400, 500. 5®*. 5»5. 508. 508. 509. 5*3. 
520, 527 

Bumes, Charles, 50C 
Bumes, James, 523 
Burney, Fanny, 307, 560 
Burney, Major Jien^, 560, 5G8 
Burr, Colonel, 380 

Bussy, Charles Castelnau de, takes Jinj>, 
127; in the Deccan, 128, 132, 134 s??*. 
145. 147, I51, 152, 158, 162, 274; 
English plans against, 157; his recall, 
162, 165; expedition of 1782, 287, 324, 

335 

Cabral, Antonio, 23 
Cabral, Jorge, i8, 19. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvara, 5, 6 • 

Cachar, 5W, 578 

Coillaud, Colonel John, 166-9, *74 
Cairo, (, 2, II, 328 

nal«ota.^nd.Enrr.'V7lliaiii.,’Arj,’A7,,VA., 
>40. >53. >57. 158, i7>. >7*. >74. >75. 
>77. >79. 2>o, *30. 4>5, 453. 5«>. 5>4. 
559. 560, 562, 564, 566, 5^; foundation 
of, fo8; early history, 1 13; courts at, 1 13; 
taken by Siraj-ud-oaula, 139, 141, 142, 
144, tsB, J53; defences, 142, 143; re- 
covered, 145-7, *03, 500, 592; customs 
house, 208; zamindary lands, 416 
Calevtla fUview, the, 538 ' - 

Calicut, trade, 1; kmgdom of, 3; Portu- 
guese at, 5-10, 18, 20, at, 25; Dutch at, 
33, 49. 5> » hostile to Cochin, 50; French 


Gamac, Major Jacob, 270 
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Camara, Jose da, 2G4 

Cambay, lO, ig, 22, 23, 40, 257, 376; 

• Gulf of, 78 

Cambaya, kingdom of, see Gujarat 
OoMdge Moiem Hbkiiy, quoted, 53B 
Camocns, Lulz de, 18 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, 320, 356 
Campbell, Sir Archibald, 559, 560, 565 
Campbell, Colonel John, 288 
Cana^ Islands, 330 
Canning, Captain; 559 . 

Canning, Charles Jolm, Lord, 383, 585; 

and the Moghul, 607 
Canning, George, 320, 321 
Canton, 49.^ 

■ Cantoo Babu, see Krishna Kantu Nandi 
Cape Comorin, 68, 72, 3^ 

Cape of Good Hope, 2, 28, 31, 62, 63, 74, 

^76, 77.163.326,329 

Cape V«de, 2 
Capuchins, the, 62 
Candiva, 489 

Carnac, General John, in Bengal,' 169, 170, 

• 174, 176; in B^bay, 264, 265 
Carnarvon, Lord, 310 

Carnatic, 34, 35, 41, 69, xiTsqq., 273 sqq., 
355 #?7*5 assignment of revenues, 290-2; 
revenue sj'stem, 462 sqq. ; dependence on 
the empire, 5015 tide ofnawab of — «• 
dngulshcd, 586, 591, 606 
Conlm, the, privateer, 330 
Caron, Francois, 45, 66-71 
Cartier, John, t6o, 413 
Casearius, Johannes, S3 
Caspian Sea, 489 
Castlereagh, E^rd, 315, 320 
Castries, hlarquis de, 324, 325, 327 
Castro, Domjo2o de, 16, 17 
^^porc, 374, 575 
Ceded Dutnets, the, 471, 475, 478 
Cedeme, 20 
Central Asia, 331 

Central India, 570, 571, 574, 576, 577. 58' 

Central Provinces, 574 

Ceylon, 17, 56, 57, 62, 1205 Portuguese 


Uutch, 545 , .. . , - - , 

attack, 61, 66-8; Portuguese and Dutch 
influence, 402; English in, 285, 326, 329, 
400 sqq. 

Chahar Mahal, the, 138, 145, *52 
Chait Sbgh, 230, 295x7?., 301, 302, 309; 

Impey’s affidavits, 246, 301; vote on, 
^,307. 308, 310 
Chale, 21 

Chalias, the, 51, 54 
•uhambal nver, 380, 579, 580 
Chambers, Sir Rob^, 236 
Champion, Colonel Alexander, 177, 219, 
220, 222, 232, 304 
Chanda district, 367 

Chanda Sahib, 117, ij8, 126, 130, 133, 
*59. *79 
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Chandemagore, 73, I*3'7, 139. *4*; t^cn 
by Clive, 146, 147, 157, 158; refortified, 
278 

Chand Kaur, 5 ;6, 547 
Chandra^pta hlaurya, 394 
Chnndrakant, 558 
Chandu Lai, 585 
Chmtgama, battle of, 276 
Chaonga, 532 
Charak, 550 
Cbarikar, 507 

Charles II, 50, 102, 104; his charters, 95 

Chamodc.Job, T07, 108 

Charpentier, Francois, 63, 65 

Charters, Samuel, 427, 430, 431 

Chatham, Lord, 184, 187, 593 

Chatter Singh, 53.4 

Chattbgarh district, 367 

Ckavgula, the, 386 

Chaul, 9, 2G1 ; siege of, 20, 21 

Chouih, itS, 394.395. 398 

Cheduba island, 562 

Chenab, the. 555, 55® 

Cherry, G. F., 351 
Cbelpattu, 158 
Chet Singh, 545 
Chevalier, —, 3*3.324 

CMapa, 297 ^ 

Chicacofe, 136, 137 
Chiengmai, 568 

ChikkaRayuu, 118 , 

Chilaw,54.55 
Child, Sir John, 102, 103 
Chad, Sir Josia, 96, 97, toi, t02 
ChUianwaU, battle of, 555. 556 
Chimnaji Appa, 256, 371 
Chimnaji Bhomlc, 268, 269 
China, >7, 31. 36. 41,76, 90; Portuguese m 
13; English in, m; Danes ui, 115 
Ostendert in, 115; Prussians m, xi6 
Swedes in, 115; Sikhs attack, 546 
attacks Burma, 558 
Chioapatam, see Madras 
C^ese in Burma, 564, 568 
Chingiz Khan, 20 

Chingleput, 131, 161, 284; district, set 
Jagir, the 

Cmnsura, 41, T54. *55 
Chitaldrug, 344 
Ch'tntt, the, 388 

Ghitpavan sect, 385 „ ec 

Chittagong, town, 107, 108, 562, 504, 500; 

distnet, 168, 206, 558, 593 
•Chittur, 475 
Chitu, 3^77. 380 
Chitur Singh, 372 
Chunar, 296 * 

Churchill, 205 , , t. 

Cide Bolata, see Sayf-ul-muluk Miftah 
Cis-Satlej Sikhs, see Sikhs 
Clarendon, lord, 494 
Clarke, Sir Alured, 349 , „ 

Qavering, General Sir John, 189, 191,231, 

236, 239, 298, 419. 420. 42*. 425. 5995 
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394 

Dalhomie, I^rd, 321, and the Sikhs, 5U 
sqj f and Burma, 561, 5G2, and the 
Indian states, 574, 581-7, 591, and the 
Moghul emperor, 606, 607 
Dalip Singh, 547, 5539 
Dallas, Robert, 309 
Daman Gaekwad, 257 
Datnalcheri Pass, 118 
Daman, 19, 20, Q3, dS, 79, 2G4 
Dambudema, 400 j 

Danes, the, m India, the East India Com- 
pany, 1 14, expedition to Ceylon, 42, 
breach with England, 330 
Danubyu, 559 
Darakhaars, the, 388 
Darbar kharch, 3^ 

Danen, 98 

Dongas, the, ^5, 45a, 474 480 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, 367, 369, 371, 372, 
578, and thesEnglish, 373 sqq , 380177 , 
„385. 539. 570. 5B0 
Daulatabad, 140 
Davie, Major, 405, 40S 
Davy, Dr, 407 
Daylesford, 203, 312 
Decaen, — , 329^2, €04 
Deccsm, the, loi , subahdar of, 1 17, Bussy 
t34r77 > 151 S/r aho Ntaam, the 
Ded^tory Act, the, 315 
Dehra Gbazi Khan, 491, 495 
Dehra Ismail Khan, 495 
Delarche, Henn, 132 
Dtlfl, the, 33 

Delhi, sultanat of, 3, oty of, 23, tti, 113, 
t35i IS3 « i 69> 324, 380, 

■ 19. 57«. 573. 577. 6o7 occupied by 


. ^ . 374 539 .bo4, 605, 

imace, 607, the Diwan 1 khas, 606, the 
magazme, 607 
della Valle, Pietro, 62 
den Broecke, Pieter van, 39, 40 
Demue, Bngadier, 501, 505 
Deogaon, Trea^ of, 374 
dcr Haghen, Admirm Steven van, 33, 49 
der Me^en, Adnaan van, 47 
Deslandes, — , 72, 73 
Desmvkh, the, 387, 388, 396 
Despande, the, 387, 396 
Devenampatnam, Dutch at, 33, 37, 42 
See also Cuddalore 
Dcviioltai, 125 
Demon, the, 388 
Dewas, state of, 571 
Dhaboi, 267 

Dhar, fort, 257, state, 571 
Dharapuram, 287, 343 
Dharmapala, 26, 27 
Dharna, 398 
Dharwar, 336, 397 
Dhian Singh, 545-7 


Dhondu Pant, alias Nana Sahib, 586 
Dias, Bartholomeu, 5 
Dickinson, Captain, 562 
Diemen, Antonie van, 32, 42 
Dig, battle of, 375 

Dindigul, taken by the English, 287, ceded, 
^37. 4®7. revenue settlement, 474, 473 
Dmghi, 555 

Diu, 10, 13, 14, 23, 25, first siege, 15; 

second siege, 16, French visit, fit 
Divy Island 126 

Diwanm of Bengal, 176, 177, 183, 185, 188, 
206, 409 saq , 4.^, 529, 593, 596, aboli- 
tion of naiD diwans, 209 
Diwanni adalats, 415, 418, 421, 425, 440, 
443.453 . 

Daadingten, the, 157 
Dominicans, the, at Goa, 21 
Dorm, J A , 584 
Dost ’All Khan, tl7, 118 
Dost Muhammad Khan, 486, 488-93, 495, 
496, 498, 499. 50>. 503 5. 507. 508. 520. 
^543':6. ,555 557 ^ 

Dow, Colonel Alexander, 423 
Downton, Nicholas, 79 
Drake, Sir Franca, 24, 76 
Drake, Roger, 142, 15G, 291 
Drakensteyn, Aoriaan van Rheede tot, 

Draper, Lieutenant-colonel Sir William, 
too, 162 

Du Bausset, — , 132 
Ducarcl, G 0,423,424 
Du Chemin, — , 285 
Dudpatli, 550 

Dudrcncc, Cncvalier, 366, 368 
Duff Grant, quoted, 257, 333 
Dmf, the, 34 

Du Mans, Pire Raphael, 62 
Dumas, Benoiit, 75, 126 
Dumbara 406 

Duncan, Jonathan, 299, 433, 436, 499 
Dundas, Henry, 192, 193, 325, 338, 347. 
348. 356. 3o«. 434-7. his India bill, 
104-6, 35.^, and W Hastings, 202, 262, 
307, 308, as President of the ^ard, 314, 
on foreign policy, 350, and Ceylon, 403 , 
on revenue, 450, 451 
Dundas, Robtf t, 458 
Dundia Wagh, 346 
Dupleix, ' ' 


, „ . * . neua^i^, 

119, J20, quarrels with La Bourdonnais, 
I 2 t, relations with Anwar ud dm, 122, 
591, attacks Fort St David, 122, 123, 
d^ends Pondichcry, 123, 124, the 
struggle m the Carnatic, 126477, 145, 
150, 176 

Durand, Sir Henry, 501, 565—7 
Durani tnbe, the 483-5, ^9, 501, 505, 
515 See also 
Di^an Sal, 577 
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Clavering, Genera! Sir John (fenftWfl . * 

character, asC, 414; claimi the chair, 
aaO; death, aaS 

Cleghom, Hugh, 40I1 4C3 n 

dak, Sir George Russell, 508, 5tt* 5*B« 

Clrve, inward. Lord, 331, 339, 34** 843» 

C^w,’ loW Lord, 119, I17. *4'^ “34. 
3*3* 5®9> hi the Carnatic, 

154; takes Ghcria, 114: returns to Inya. 
157; at Fort St David, h« ri”t 
government, 141 tqq., 158, 166, i6o» iT®. 
171, 805,915,990; takes dhandeniagore, 
139; his jagir, 153, 175, 9o6; coopcca‘« 
against Lally, 1015 ms second govern- 
ment, 174x4?., 409, 593. 59?. S97|j599t 
his views In 1765, 951 ;liis Military Fund, 
160; attacked in parliament, ifi<. iu4. 
tSS* 10?; on the Company, 185. t®?. 

dm, ^?onel Barry, 343, 346, 361 
Coalition, the, 18 1 

Cochin, 3, 68; Portuguese at, 5-8, »*• 

13. 14. 18, 19, 93, 96; taken oy the 
Dutch, 49-51, 85; raja of, 335; ** Pt®* 
tected state, 374 . 

Cockbtim, Colond ^VUliam, 964, 9dS 
Coen, Jan Pietetsoon, 39, 39, 40, 60 
Coimbatore, aOS, 336, 337, 343; revenue 
system in, 471 

Coinage, ceases to bear Moghul super- 
scription, 606 

Colbert, Jean-Bapdste, 63*8, 71, 74* 75 
Colebrooke, HeiuY Thomas, 431 
Coleroon river, 123, 129 
CoUectoiS, see Revenue 
Colombo, 53, 54, 406, 4cn, 400./^®^* 
gucse in, 95-7, 43, 44, 46, 48; t^«n by 
. the Dut^, 47, 59, 85; taken by the Eng- 
lish, 401, 409 
Columbus, Christopher, l 
Colvin, Sir Auckland, quoted, 490* 49® 
Colvin, John Russell, 490-4, 503, 504* S®®. 
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Combermcrc, Lord, 577 
Conflans, Marquis de, 169 
Conjeeveram, 130, i6a, 983 
Conolly, Captam Arthur, 304 
ConoDy, Edward, W3 
Constantinople, 278, 340 
Cooke, Humphrey, 150 

Swr8.337.34t.57a ^ 

Coote, Sip Eyre, 152, 163-5, >“9. *7®. *3*. 
commands in Bengal, 229, 930; il* second 
Mysore War, 269, 284-7, 29°. “93 

Cope, Captain John, 125, 127 
Coral companies, 63 
Corbin, — , 568 
Corbin, the, 61 

Cornwallis, Lord, 177, 178, 181, 203, 912, 
244, 320, 596; Dundas on, 195; appoint- 
ment and early career, 434; separate 
powers, 317; patronage, 318, 3*9. r^ 


Cornwallis, Lord {nntinued) ’ 
f<^,.430, i33?27->456. 
KlysoreWar, aBo, 32or334#?2-. S®®} 
organises Baramanal, 467; and Benares, 
999, 306; and Oudh, 306, 347; and the 
Caniatic, 356, 357, 339, 360; and the 
Sidi.sSQ; later appcintment and govern- 
ment, 338, 375; policy towards the 
Indian states, 570, 577, 580, 603; cha- 

Coroman^ef Coast, 31^4*. 49. 55< 57. 09. 

71,83^87, 92, 93, 103, 113, ISO 
Cmter, — , 42-4 

Cotton, Sir vVilloughby, 500, 502, 505, 506 
Couper, Sir George, 584, 585, 587 
Court, General, 542 
Courteen, Sir WiUum, 90, 91 
Covelong, 131 

Covenanted servants of the East India 


912: salaries under Hastings, 213; in- 
eligible as governor-general, 320; re- 
forms of ComwaUis, 433 sqq .\ at Madras, 

Cox, Captain, 359 

Craig, General S^ir James, 349, 351 

Cricklade, 230 

Grofles, Charles, 416. 425, 427, 430, 43< 
Cniiserti, the, 61 
Crommdb, Richard, 249 
Cromwell, Oliver, treaty witli Portuguese, 
85; and the Dutch War, 86; his charter, 
89. 9>. 91.95, >®3. t®6 
Cuddalore ano Fort St David, 123, 124. 
127, 144; English factory, 104, tts, 130; 
Dupleix attacks, 122; EngUsh head- 
quarters, 125: taken by l^Uy, 140, 159: 
occupied by Bus», 287; batue of, 287 
Cuddapah, 118, 12S, 337 
Cunha, Nino da, 13-3 
Cunba, Tristao da, 8, g, 1 1 
Cunningham, J. D., quoted, 540,543. 544. 

549 

Cuna Muria Islands, 7 
Currie, Sir Frederick, 554, 555, 583 
Customs duties, Maraiha, 397; internal, 
2 o 8, 467, 481; board of, 213 
Colch, 523, 576 
Cuttack, 268, 269, 367, 374 

Daatzerom, Dutch at, 37 
Dabo, battle of, 537 

Dacca, 172, 226, 445, 453, 558; English 
factory at, 106, 148; customs house at, 
208; provincial coundl of, 422 
Dacoity, 456, 457, 563, 565, 568 
Dacrcs, P. hE, 414, 422-4 
Dada Sahib, set Raghunath Rao; su 
Rhasgi-wala 
Dadula, 532 
Dadur, 499, 515 
Dqflardar, the, 388 
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DajI, 535 
Dakshma, 394 

Dalhousie, Lord, 321; and the Sikha, 554 
sqq.x and Bunna, 561, 562; and the 
Indian states, 574, 581-7, sgtj and the 
Moghul emperor, 606, 607 
Dalip Singh, 547, 5530 
Dallas, Robert, 309 
Damaji Gaekwad, 257 
Damalchcri Pass, 118 
Daman, ig, 20, 23, 'd8, 79, 264 
Dambudenia, 406 V 

Danes, the, In India; the East India Ckirn* 
pany, 114; expedition to Ceylon, 42; 
breach with England, 330 
Danubyu, 559 
Darakhdars, the, 388 
Darbar kharck, 388 
Darien, 98 

Dongas, the, 445, 452, 474, 480 
Dauiat Rao Sindhia, 367, 369, 371, 372, 
578; and thejEnglish, 373 r??., Z^Qsqq., 

^305, 539.570. 580 

Daulaubad, 140 
•Davie, Major, 405, 406 
Davy, Dr, 407 
Dayl^ord, 203, 312 
Decaen, — , 32gr3a, 604 
Deccan, the, tot; subahdar of, ti?; Bussy 
in. 134 151. Sti also Nizam, the 

Declaratory Act, the, 315 
Dehra Ghazi Khan, 491, 495 
Dehra Ismail Khan, 495 
Delarche, Henri, 132 
Dtlfl. the, 33 

Delhi, sulcanat of, 3; city of, 23, til, 113, 
*35. *53. >89. «8o, 2 j6, 306, 324, 3B0, 
549. 57*. 573. 577. 807: occupied by 
Marathas, 215, 253. 3^. 304. 597! 
plundered by Rohillas, 3^, 366; taken 
by the Engluh, 374, 539, 004, 605; the 
palace, 6 o;n the Diwan-i-kbas, 6w; the 
magazine, 607 
della Valle, Pietro, 62 
den Broecke, Pieter van, 39, 40 
Dennlc, Brigadier, 501, 505 
Deogaon, Treaw ot, 37^4 
der Haghcn, Admir^Steven van, 33, 49 
der Meyden, Adriaan van, 47 
Deslandes, — , 72, 73 
Dtsmukh, the, 387, 388, 396 
Despande, the, 387, 396 
Devenampatnam, Dutch at, 33, 37, 42. 

See also Cuddalore 
Devikottai, 125 
Dewan, the, 388 
Dewas, state of, 571 
Dhaboi, 267 

Dhar, fort, 2575 state, 571 
Dharapuram, 287, 343 
Dharmapala, 26, 27 
Dkema, 398 
Dharwar, 336, 397 
Dhian Singh, 545-7 


Dhondu Pant, alias Nana Sahib, 586 
Dias, Bartholomeu, 5 
Dickinson, Captain, 562 
l^men, Antonie van, 32, 42 

D^igul, taken &y the English, 287; ceded, 
^37. 487. revenue settlement, 474, 475 
Dinghi, 555 

Dm, 10, 13, 14, 23, 25; first siege, 15; 

second siege, 16 j French visit, 61 
Ifiv^ Island, 126 

Diwanniof&ngal, 176, 177, 183, 185, 188, 
206, 409 SM., 448, 529, 593, 596; aboli- 
tion ofnaio diwans, 209 
Diwanni adalats, 415, 418, 421, 425, 440, 
443.453 . 

Doddtnglon, the, 157 
Dominicans, the, at Goa, 2 1 
Dmin, J. A., 584 
Dost ’/QiKhan, 117, llS 
Dost Muhammad Khan, 486, 4B8-93, 493, 
496, 498, 499, 501, 503-5, 507, 508, 520, 

„ 543 -: 8 , 555.557 

Dow, Colonel Alexander, 423 
Downton, Nicholas, 79 
Drake, Sir Francis, 24, 76 
Drake, Roger, 142^ 156, 291 
Drakensteyn, Adriaan van Rheede tot, 
„36-8. 53. 5.8, ^ 

Diaper, Daniel, 263 

Draper, Lieutenant-colonel Sir William, 
100,162 

Du Bausset, — , 132 
Ducarel, G. G., 423, 424 
Du Chemin, — , 283 
Dudpatli, 539 

Dudrenec, Chevalier, 366, 368 
Duff, Grant, quoted, 257, 333 
Dm/, the, 34 

Du hlans. Pin Raphael, 62 
Dumas, Benoist, 75, 126 
Dumbara, 406 

Duncan, Jonathan, 299, 435, 436, 499 
Dundas. Henry, 192, 193, 325, 330, 347. 
348. 358, 361. 434~7i ^ India bill, 
1^-6, 355; and W. Hastings, 202, 26a, 
307, 308; as Resident of the Ifoard, 314; 
on foreign policy, 350; and Ceylon, 403 ; 
on revenue, 450, 451 
Dundas, Rob^, 458 
Dundia Wagh, 546 

Di^eix, Joseph, 323, 343, 558; and the 
I"‘ch,59; nil policy, 75, 117, 125, i^, 
600: Bengal, 142; desires neutrahty, 

1 19, 120; quarrels with La Bourdonnais, 
I2i; relations with Anwar-ud-din, t2a, 
Sgi; attacks Fort St David, 122, 123; 
defends Pondichery, 123, 124; the 
struggle in the Carnatic, izSsqq., 145, 
150, 176 

Durand, Sir Henry, 501, 565-7 
Durani tribe, the, 483-5, 489, 501, 503, 
515. .Tm dim Afghans 
D^an Sal, 577 
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Du Saussay, — , 131 

Dutch in India, the; eariy voyaga, aS sqq.% 
company founded, 50; wars vdth the 
Portuguea, 31, 82, 83; organisation in 
India, 31; on the Coromandd Coast, 
33 ^iy relations \»ith the English, 
82-4, 86, gt; the Company’s servants, 
37 ; in Gujarat, 39, 4a ; in Bengal, 40, 41 ; 
in Ceylon, 41 sf?.; the Ten-year Truce, 
44-6; renevral otsvar, 47; peace with the 
Portuguese, 50, 85; organisation m 
Malabar, 51; in C^lon, 52/4?.; reli- 
gious policy, 53; relations ssith Knndi, 
54, 55; sea-power, 56; third Amjlo- 
War, 36, Snance, 57, 60; defrea 
of organisation, 57147.; oppose the 
French, 59, 61, 67, 72, 104, 133 
Chre, 60, 153, 154, 162, t66; m 
of the Ammcan Revolution, 285, 289, 
401 ; projected French alliance, 325; in 
the Rcvoluoonary and Napoleonic Wars, 
326, 329, 401 S44.; comention of 1614, 
596; m Burma, 558 
Du Tremblay, Pere Joseph, 62 

East India Companr (English), early 
voyaga, 76-8; founded, 30, 77; ndadons 
with the Porruguoe, 7^^, 8 <h 6, 113; 
relations with the Dutch, 5$, 59, 00, 
82-6, gi, 104: early relations with the 
Pwnrh, ji, 104; relaaoQSWth the Dana, 
Malayan factoria, 77, Hawkins’s 
mission, 77; htiddleton's rayaga, 78; 
Roe’s nussioo, 80; in Persia, at, ae> 
selopment of trade, 87/44., 9t~4« 9^> 
108/44.; on the Osait, w, 89; early 
finasec, 8g; Courteen’s associacoo, 90; 
Asada association, gi; Cromw^'s 
charter, 91, 93; Charles ll’s charters, 95. 
g6; during the Revolution, 97, 98; the 
new company, 98, gg, 104, 105: union of 
the compasua, 99, too; Child's policy, 
101, J02; the Moghul War, 102, 103, 
107, 108; OTganIsatian in India, (oa; 
troubles from ptrates, T03; Surman’s 
eznba;^, ill, 112; tnduesce ^Cbve’s 
victoria, 175; relations with the stale, 
181/^4.. 278, 592; constitution under 
Regulating Act, 189, igo; Maratha 
pc^icy, 261, aGa; legulauon regardii^, 
1786-1818, 313/24., 455; Ios« trade 
monopoly, 213; relaooas with the Board, 
• 3*4-6; Afghan policy, 49S, 499, 503. Set 
■ ohe Juscicr, Military forca, Coi-enanted 
servants. Secret dotmmitca «rid the 
Indian praidenda under thdr several 
names 

East India Mutiny Act, 180 

Ecdesiastkal authorities, 313 

Eck, Gen emor van, y 

Eden, WHliam, first Baron Aucklarul, 596. 

Stt da AucUand, Lord 
Education, grant under act of 1813, 313: 
hiunro’s enquiry, 481 ; inBurma,5U5,5m 




Edwarda, Sir Herbert, 554, 555 
Egerton, Colonel, 263-5 
Egypt, *» 9» *5; attais the Portuguese, 9, 
13; Napoleon in, 327, 328, 331, 339; 
English projects in, 327 
Eheylapot^ 407, 408 
Elizabeth, Queen, 44, 76, 77 » 
Elizabcthpol, 489 

EBenborough, £ord, 513, 578; and the 
Afghan IVar, 513 pso; and Sind, 
522, 528 sqg.i and*ihe Sikhs, 544, 546, 
547^549. 579: ®**d Gwalior, 579; ^d 
the directors, 579; and the Moghul 
emperor, 606 
EUiot, Alexander, 598 
Elbot, Sir Gdbert, see Minto, Lord 
Ellis, Sir Henry, 490 
Ellis, William, 172, 173 
EUore, 136 

Elphinstone, Klountstuart, quoted, 222, 
388, 390, 397, 582; misston to Peshawar, 
4B7; Rsiaatt at Poonp, 379; in the 
Deccan, 571 ; g overn or of Bombay, 3-* • 
on the Ajghan quation, 408 
Edpbinstone, General W. (5. IC., 505-7/ 
510,511,5*5 • • • 

England, Brigadier, 515, 516, 519, 530 
Enkhuizeo, 29 

Eotertainmeot aBowance, 234 
Erivaa, 4^ 

EnkiDe, Sir Jama, 202, 309 
Etheraja, 34 

Ethiopia, Porruguae nussionaria in, 5 

Euranafts, 143 

Evans, Sir De Lacy, 4S9 

Evelyn, John, 96 

Eadse m caue, 564, 568 

Eyloff, Pieter Ysaac, 33, 34 

Eyre, Sir Cbarla, too 


Fairfax, Lead, 91 

Faizabad, 301 ; Treaty tiT, 232, 233 
Faizulla Khan, 220, 303 tfj. 

Fakr-ud-dm, 607 
Falck, Iman Willem, 55 
Famine policy, 481, 482 
Fane, Sir Henry, 497, 499 
Faridkot, 540, 541 
Farmer, W., 261, 264, 265, 267 
Fairer, — , 235, 236, 238, 239 
Faznikhabad, 375 
Famikhsiyar, 104, iii 
Fatehabad, 511 
Fatehgarb, 347 
Fatehpur Siin, 365 
Fateh Singh, 118 

Fateh Singh Gaekwad I, 257, 258, 267, 
268.270. 271 

Fateh Singh Gadewad II, 368, 381, 382, 
575 

Faih ’All Khan Talpura, 484, 52a 
Fath ’Ali Shah Kajar, 480, 4%, 490 
Path Jang, 519 

Fath Khan Barakzai, 485-8, 541 
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.Faujdari adalats, 415 
Ferreira, Miguel, 12 
Ferricr, J. P., 483 
Fez, 24 

Finkenstcin, Treaty of, 331 
Firozpur, 499, 512, 520, 534, 542. 544, 
.54S-5J.555 * 

Firozshah, 550, 551 

Firoz-ud-din Sadozai, 488 

Filch, Ralph, 76 

Fitzwilliam, Lord.^gg 

Fleetwood, Edward, 558 > 

Fletcher, Sir Henry, 199 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, 174, 179, 180, 280 

Flint, Lieutenant \^lliain, 284 

Floyer, Charles, 125, 128 

Foote’s Nabob, 283 

Forde, Colonel Lionel, 155, 162, 207 
Forests, htaratha revenue from, 397; 

Bunnese, 566, 567 
Fort Dauphin, 62, 66 
Fort Gustavusi ste Chinsura 
Fort Macdowall, 406 
Fort St David, 73. S« aijo Cuddalore 
' Fort St George, set Madras 
Fort Louis, see Pondichcry 
Fort Victoria, see Baokot 
Fort William, see Calcutta 
Fouquet, Nicolas, 62 
Fowte, Joseph, 235, 420 
Fe;r,H.M.S.,s6i 

Fox, Charles James, 181, 186, 191, 223, 
347, 309, 318; his India buis, 194 
soq,, 201, 314, 355; his coalition with 
North, tgi^oo, 434; on the India Act, 
203 

Foxcroft, Geoi^e, 104 

France, lie de, see Alauritius 
Francis, Philip, i8g, 203, 2t2, 213, 224, 
227, 228, 231, 236, 245, 307, 426, 435, 
437i 599i 800, Got; his cnaractef, 225, 
220, 414, 419; compact with Hastinp, 
229; leaves India, 230; and Naada- 
kumar, 239, 240; and Chait Singh, 295; 
views on revenue, 423-5, 430 
Franciscans, the, 18, 21 
French mlndia, the; early voyages, 61,62; 
relations with the Dutch, 56, 59, 61, 
6jsqq., 72, 104; relations with tbe Portu- 
guese, 61; projected companies, 61, 62; 
m Madagascar, 62,65-7; Colbert’s com- 
pany, 63-5;earlyfactorie3, 66; LaHaye’s 
cxpwition, 56, 67-70, 400; at Pondi- 
chery, 70, 7 1 ; in Burma, 558 ; early rela- 
tions with the English, 72, 104; Martin’s 
73; Law’s company, 74; in 
1 Bengal, 599; struggle with the English, 
j« _DupIcix; war of the American Revo- 
lution, 281; intrigues with Marathas, 
261,266; assist Hyder’Ali, 268,285/54.; 
adventurers in India, 323, 371 ; projcctra 
Dutch ^liancc, 325; mflucnce of the 
Revolution, 326; designs on Portuguese 
settlements, 329; in the Napoleonic War, 


French in India (continued) 
see Napoleon; relations with the Sikhs, 
544- See also Pondichcry, Chanderna- 
gore, Mah6 
Fryer, Dr John, 101 
Fulaili river, 536, 537 
Fullarton, Coiond William, 287, 288 
FulCa, 144, 147 

Gaekwad, the, 249, 250, 252, 254, 257, 368, 
a72. 373. 375. 379. 382; treaty with 
Fateh Smgh, 267; as protected state, 574, 
575. 57G" See also Anand Rao, Damaji, 
Fateh Singh Govind Rao, Kanhoji, 
Sayaji 

Galle, 25, 41, 44-6, 5t, 52 
Galloway, General Sir A., 607 
Gama, Christovao da, 16 
Gama, Estavao da, 6, 16 
Gama, Vasco da, i, 2, 16; first voyage, 3; 
at Calicut, 4; second voyage, 6, 7; 
viceroy, 13 

Gambler, Robert, 256 

Gaming farms, 568 

Gandammak, 487, 506, 511, 519 

Ganga Bai, 255, 256 

Gangadhar Sastri, 379 

Ganga Govind Singh, 427 

Ganges, the, 02, 107, 146, 216, stg, 296, 

„32:*. 373. 301. 556 

Ganjkottai, 337 

Garaane, General, bis mission, 33: 

Garbwal, 378 

Garo, 546 

Caungg^vk, 560, 566 

Gawugarb, 374 

Gaya, 169 

Gayer, Su John, 102, 105 
Gazzalbatti Pass, 336 
Geldria Fort, see Pulicat 
Genoa, 1 

George III, 181, 307, 308, 598; and the 
India bills, 199, 200; “sovereign of the 
seas," 594 

Georgia, 331, 486, 487, 489 

Germain, Lora George, 186 

Ghafur I^an, 573 

Ghazipur, zammdar of, 233 

Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 135, 136 

Ghazni, 484, 488, 50I, 502, 512-5, 517-9 

Ghcria, 114; captured, 157 

Glulzai tribe, 485, 488, 504-6, 511, 519 

Ghorian, 493 

Ghulam 522 

Ghulam Kadir, 3^, 366, 603 

Ghulam Shah, 526 

Gilgit, 547 

Gillmpie, Sir R. R., 378 
Gilpin, Major, 301, 307 
Gii^ns, Captam Rodolf de, 128, 129 
Ginskh, 517 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., quoted, 290, 30G, go8, 

343.42* 

Globe, the, 83 
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Goa, 3, 13, 15-17, 19, 23. 2S, 29, 31. M. 
43-9i 79. 80. 9«. ”3. 264. 346. 382; 

t^en by the Portugu«e, 10, ir; thar 
•beadguarten, 14; see of, 15; jesuia at, 
18; nege of, 20, 21; blockaded by the 
Dutch, 33, 44, 83, 85; Dutch hanged 

at, 33, 39; Con%-entjoa of, 85, 87, 89, 90 
Goalpara, 558 
Godavari nver, 251 

Goddard, General WTUiam, 229, 266-70 
G^eheu, Charles Robert, 132, 133, ^7, 

*38, 157 

Godolpmn, Lord, 99, 100 
GodviW, Sir Henry Thomas, 561 
Gocns,Rijcklofs'an,48-50, 56, 58,60,69,70 
Gocrce, Adnaan, 39 
G<^1a, IS 

Gohad, 267, 268, 270, 375 
Golconda, 35, 36, 88, sto; Dutch relations 
with, 33-3, 38; Dutch factory at, 37; 
conquered by Moghuls, 38, 104. 590; 
attacks Fren^ at St Thomi, 56, 69-71; 
Lnethh rations with, 83 
Goldsborough, Sir John, I03 
Gombroon, alias Budar Abbas, French at, 
66; English at, 81, 83, 87, 90, 93, 94 
GonOuIa, the, 397 
Goodhs, the, 608 
Gooty, 138. 344 
Co]uta Bai, 350, 351 , 354 
Gorakhpur, 378, 380 
Goring, C., 421 
Gotki. 533 

Gough, Hugh, Lord, 549-51, 554-6, 579 
GoupQ, Louis JMme, 136 
Govemor*generat, pOH'cnof, i8q, 190,194, 
203,206,280,316', appointment of, 203: 
separate pem-ers, 3 1 7 
Got-inda Chand Mitra, 337 
Govindpur, to8 

Govind Rao Gackwad, 257, 267, 368, 368, 

Gn^on, Duke of, 278 

Graham, J>,4t4 

Grand Alliance, the, 73 

Grand Anglais, the, sr< AfarU A Ban SKom 

Grant, Ensign, 406 

Grant, Oiaria, 232, 360, 435, 436, 441, 

Cmft, l^arlo , Lord Glenelg, 330 
Grant, James, 209, 398, 431, 432, 435-7, 

Gi^t, Sir John Peter, 584 
Crasias, the, 573 
GreenhiU, Henry, 89 
Gregory, R., 199 

Grenville, WHliatn \\yndham, 198, 309 
Greville, Charles C. F., 509, 530 
Grey, Charles, second Earl, 397, 309 
Grey, George, 282 
Griffin, Sir 1^1. quoted, 543, 545 
Griffin, Admiral Thomas, 123 
Grose, J. H.. 114 
Guardafui, (^pe, 10, 17 


Gujarat, kingdom and province, 3, 9, 12, 
14, 16, 19,24,32,80, 261,268,374,387; 
conquerra by Mc^huls, 23; IDutch fac- 
tories in, 39-^1 ; French factories in, 66; 
F-nglich faciones in, 78, 87, 92 ; Mantha 
state, su Gackivad, the 
Gujrat, battle of, 556 
Gulab Singh, 546, 548, 549, 552, 553 
Gulbadan Beg^, 23 . 

Gulistan, Treaty of, 489 sj 

Guntoor, 281, 282, sS^’, 334, 366, 370 - 
Gufdasg2io 

Gurkhas, the, 377, 575; war with the Sikhs 
541; regiments, 507 
Gutramkosda, 344 

Gwalior, 365, 497, 579. 580; taken by 
Popham, 268-70, 296; restored to 
Smdhia, 363, 375; Trea^ of, 380, 381; 
state of, see Sindh^ V. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 217, 219-22 ■* 

Hague, the, 30, 44, «, 50.^3 
Haidarahad, ut H^'derabad 
Haidar *Ali, set Hyder ’Ali 
Haidar Beg Khan, 305, 347, 348 
Haidar Jang, 140 . / 

Haidar Khan Barakaai, 501 
Haidaru, 511 * 

Haidar-ud^in Ghazi, 575, 578 
Halcuhai. 515 
Hab.536 

Hamid Wl Khan, 348 

Hamilton, Charls, 221 

HamDion, WHUam, tii 

Handla, 380 * 

Hai^uraleta, 52 

Hannay, Colonel, 222, 301, 302 

Hanwclla, 54 

Hardinge, Henry, Lord, 513, 520; and the 
Sikhs. 549 r??.; and the Tndiu states, 

580. 583 

Harpiarpur, 88, 106 

Hariogton, J. H., 415, 431 

Hari Pint Fhadic, 254, 257,270, 271,334, 

365 

Han Singh, 543 
Hatlavs, the, 394 • 

Harland, Sir Robert, 279 
Harris, (^eral George, 3m, 341, 346 
Hartley, Colonel James, 267 
HAham dajtsrdar, 389 
Haskanaians, 389 
HasAwnpfiad/ds, 389 

Hasdn^ Marauess of (Lord Moira), 375; 
ai)dtheGurkhas,378;hu MarathapoL^, 
379. 385 Sf?., 480, 582; and the Indian 
states, 570 rjj., 578, 581, 587; his adminis- 
trative reforms, 4^, 459 sej.; relations 
wsffi the Moghul emperor, 605, 606 
Hastings, Warren, 316, 323, 356, 3^, 436, 

439 46,, jgj; parly 
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Hastings, barren (corUtnued) 
pany, 183, appointed governor-general, 
*89, 191, contmued m office, 192, 
demand^, 193, 194, and Fox’s bills, 
195, ig6, on die India Act, 203, on the 
dompany’s servants, 198, hu patronage, 
319, Bnancial polwy, 295, administra- 
tion, 1772-74, 205177 , 59G, bu JoTOgn 
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Mecca, ti, 12, 15, 23 
Medows, General, 336 
Mtdwaj, H.M.S., tao 


Melbourne, Lord, ^0, ago 
Melville, Lord, tee Dunaas, Henry 


Melville, Lord, see Dunaas, I 
Menezes, Dom Diegc de, 23 
MCnezes, Duarte de, 13, 
Menezes, Hennque de, 13 
Menou, , 328 
Meredith, Geone, 556 
Mergui, 565, 568 
Meshed, 490 
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Mewar, see Udaipur 

hliani, battle of, 528, 536, 537 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 78 

hliddletoD, Nathaniel, 222,232,233,300-4, 


M?dllcton, S., 414, 432, 433 
A!/daapue, 4:0, 41$, 4:0, 429; < 
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states, 570 

Mints, Indian, 92; Maratha, 397; at 
Madras, 590; at Calcutta, 590, 592 
Miran, 151, 153-5, l66, 167 
Miranput Katra, 2t^ 

Mirasdars, the, 395, 396, 468, 469, 476 
Mir Hasham, see Amir Husayn ^ 
Mirja’far, 60, S 47 - 5 ^>J 5 i- 5 > i66-75,'t74, 
180,210,592 

Mir JulUla, 88 ■», " 

Mir Kasita, r6?-74» ’ 79 ’ 577/ 593 
Mirpur, 522, 528, 532, 537 » 

Miitha, see hlairta 
hlirza Baki Gurgian, 526 
Mtrza Jiwan Bakht, 602 
Mitzapur, 377 ^ 

Mtsls, 542 ^ •'*/ 

Missionaries, admission of, 313; in Burma, 
566 

Mississippi, the, 133 » 

Mcehui Empire, Child’s war against, *io2( 


Mcghui Empire, Child’s war against, -loat j 

survival of, 571, 574. 575»59ir592r 
S44.; French and English policy towards, 
600, 601. See also Norris! Si^^Vlllia^ll 


Roe, Sir Thomas; Jahangir; Sh^ijaban: 
Auraimib; Farrul^iyar; ShahfAlamll 
[oban Lai, 147 


Moban Lai, 147 
Mohan Prasad, 235 


Metcalfe, Charles, Lord, 320, 4O7, 494, 


Alidaapur, 4:0, 41$, deb, 4sg; ceded to 
the English, 168, 200, 593 
Mihrab Khan, 502 

Military forces; the Maratha army, 393 
sgg.i Company’s army, revolt at ^mbay, 
J02; batca, 178, 179; officers’ mutiny, 
179^, 280; Clivc^ fund, iBo; com- 


mand of the Madras Army, 292, 293; 
. local baltahons, 562, 507; military 
• boards, 321 

Mill, James, quoted, 193, 201, 2t6, 221, 
302, 311, 352.358^, 424 


Mokaturfa, 397 • 

Moira, Lora, see Hastisgs, Marquess of 
Mokasa, 395 

Mokha, 39, 40, 75, 8t, 84; Middleton 
seized at, 76; Ezi^h factory at, 93, iH 
Molucca Islands, 29, 31, 32, 35, 39, 42, 61, 
•77.82 

Moncktoo, General Robert, igt 
Mongir, 172, 173, 179 
Mong Nai, 568 

Monson, Colonel George, 164, 289, 231, 
336, 239, .419; character, 226; death, 
228, 422, 424 
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Montague, F., igg 

Montigny, — , 324, 325 

Montmorin, — , 596 

Moore, Commodore John, 258 

Moral» Phadnavis, 262 

Aforacin, lAoa, t$8, tSz 

Morari Rao Ghorpadc, 129-32, 138 

Alorbihan, Company of, 63 

Moriarty, G., quoted, 492 

Alomln^on, Lord, see Wellesley, Marquess 

Mostyn, Thomas, 252, 261 ^ 

Motijhil, 168 

Mouefaeron, Balthazar de, 41 


Mmto,ilort^^ltf^'Bilbw?EmoO, 186, 199, 
233, 246, 309; President of Board, 314; 
foreign policy, 331,378; revenue ad- 


Mountney, Nathaniel, 90 
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Mudajt Bhonsle, 266, 268-70, 334, 364, 

M&, kittle of, 550 
Aluhaimoad, Mir, 522, 525, 527 
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Muham^d Akbar Khan, 489, 50r, 507- 
* 3 > 5 > 9 . 543 

Miujammad ’Ah Walajah, 88, lao-o, 13a, 
»33. *35. 168, 179, 276, 591, relations 
with Macphcrson, 330, S78, debts, 373, 
280, retains adnumstratioR, 374, naznn, 
374, Maratha pf^icy, 377, Lindsay’s 
mission ^o, 278, 279, 594, and Tanjotc, 
279, 280, 355, leases Guntoor, a8i» 
.■assigns revenues, 290-2, missions to 
*' '"Calcutta, 291, £Q2, 591, relations with 
Macartney, 293, later "yeais, ^55 , 

revenue admt^tration under, 462 
^Muhammad Azun Baraksai, 488 
Muhammad Beg, 364, 365 
Muhammad Husam, 533 
Muhammad Mirza (later Shah), 489, 490, 

Muhammad Reaa Khan, acfi, 209, 2ti, 
V 409. 4 > 4 . 4 « 6 . 43 ». 445. 599 
Muir, Colonel Gramger, 270 
Mukhya Ashad^iian, 387 
,Mukimd Dara Pass, 374 
^ Mulur, 519 
, Mtilgrave, l^rd, 309 
Mulraj, Diwan, 348, 554 
Muha^JS, 484 495 . 54 i. 54 *. 544 . 548 , 

Mumr ul mulk, 576 
Mtinm fie^am, 310, 233, 234 
Muhro, Sir Hector, 174, 380, 2&1, 283, 
284,266 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 32(, 333, 342, 343, 
346, 47c«, 475-82, 571, 562 
Mtmsifi, 459, 480 
Murad 'AIi, Mi^ 522, 523 
ft- Murray, Colonel, 374 

Munhidabad, 141, 142, 147-^0, 152, 168, 
174, 205, ao8, 210, 21X, 234, 413, 415, 
445 . 453 . 558, 590, customshouse at, 422 
Murshidabad division, 422 
Muishid KuL Khan, 409, 410, 412 
Murtaza ’Ah Khan, 1 19 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, 20, 2t 
Mustafaaagar, 136 

Mutiny, the Sepoy, 607, 608 
Mutuswamy, 404, 405 
MuzafTar Jang, 126-8, 133, 134 
Muzaffar Sultan, 22, 24 
Myolkiigyt 563 

Mysore, Hindu ra'as of, 163, 608, assist 
Muhammad ’Ah, 129 135, help the 
French, 130-2, attacked bySalabatJang, 
• *38, under Hyder ’All, 351, 275, Bm 

Mysore War, 275, 276, second war, 2to 
sqq , third war, 334x77 , fourUi war, 
339 -t?? > 475 > re-establishment of Hindu 
family, 344-6, 38a, as protected state, 
574 . 578 

Nabha, chief of, 540, 548 
Jfadgaunda, 395 
Nadia, distict of, 422 


Nadir Shah, 483, 484, 486, 492 
Nagaraka, the, 393 
Nagelwanze, 37, 38 

Nagpur, 367, 368, 372. 379-81, 574, 608 
Set also Bnonsle family, the 
Nagur, 159 
Nairs, the, 49, 50 
Najtb ud daula 222 

Najm ud-daula, 174, J77 _ 

Nana Phadnavis, 250, 254 255,261-9,271, 
*72. 333 . 334 . 363 sq<l . 372. 398 
N&a Swib, 381 , 586 
Nandakumar, 146, 169, 174, 2og, 210, 
amuses Hasting, 232-4, trial, 235^, 246 
Nandi Raja, 131, 132 
Nao NihaJ Singh 503 543,545.546 
Napier, Sir Charles, 530 - 9 . 55 *. 556 
Napier, Sir Robert, Lord, 551 
Napier, Sir William, quoted, 537 
Napoleon, his eastem projects, 327, 328, 
^ 33 «. 339 540 
Nara nver, 534 

Narayan Rao Peshwa, 253-4, 257 
Narbada, the, 215, 266, 364,373,379. 3 ®* 
Nargund, 333, 334, 365 
Nasik, 379 

Nasirjang, iiB, 134, in the Camanc, 127, 
128 142, 150 
Nasir Khan, 504 

Nasir Khan, hlir, 522, 525, 527, 531 

Nasir ul mmk, 604 

Natyegan, 564 

Nawshahra, 466 

JVajsramj, 581 

Negapatam, Portuguese at, 33, Dutch at, 
36-8, 49, 85, ti7, 154, 153, taken 

by the English, 60, 285 
Negombo, 43-7 
N^rais Island, 558 

Nepal, the war with, 377 sqq , 575, 57?, 580 
Nesselrode, Count, 494 
Netherlands, the, 24, 596 Set also Dutch* 
m India, the 

Neutrality projects, in the Carnatic, 119, 
in Bengal, 145, 146 
Nwwpj.pw'., 'pfe 
Newton’s Pnnapta, 349 
Nga Chin Pyan, 558 
Nicholson, John, 554 
Nicobar Islands, ui, 76, 115 
Nicolls, Sit Jasper, 504, 51 1 
Nieuw Oranje, 50 
Nunula:, 487 
Niraweguen, Peace of, 71 
Nizam, the, as protected prmce, 574-7, 
relations with Barlow, 375 , relations with 
the Moghul emperor, 575, 602 , the Bcraf 
question, 5B6 See <ifo Nizam 'Ah, 
Nizam ul mulk 

Nizam ’Ah, 140, 274, 398, relations with 
the Marathas, 249-5'*, * 54 > * 55 * ® 59 ' 

* 77 . 3*8, 333. 334 364. 370 37 i, 
tions with Hyder, 275-7, relations with 
Madras, 252, 267-9, * 7 *. * 74 - 6 . *8*. 
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Nizam *Ali (contirmed) ■ • 

282, 2895 relations witt'CoriJwallis, 334, 
335^337, 3665 relations with Shore, ^8; 
rations with \VeUesley, 328, 341, 344, 
•353. 373. 47* 

Ntzamat aoalat, 440, 443, 445 
Nizampatam, sarkar of, 128. Set also 
Petapoh 

Nizam-ul-mnlk, 117-9, '^7» '35 

Noronha, Antonio de, 21 
Noronha, Dom AfTonso de, 18, 19 
Noronha, Garcia de, 15, 10 * 

Norris, Sir William, 99, 104, 105 
North, Colonel, 199 
North, Frederick, 403, 404, 406 
North, Lord, 181, 18b, igi, 192, 228, 233, 
242, 289, 598, 6 oq ; coalition with Fo*, 
198^00, 434; on Hastings, 205 
No^-east Passage, 29, 76 
Northern Sarkars, the, granted to the 
French, 1365 French administration, 
139: attacked by Forde, i6a; ceded to 
the English, 274, 275^, 281 ; revenue ad- 
ministration, 281, 467, 468, 474; pro- 
posed rendition, 289; raided by Ptndaris, 
3771 ramindars in, 463, 473. 474. 47^ 
North-west Passage, 76 
North-west Provinces, sit 
Kott, General Sir ^Vlihaol, 505, 507, 515- 

Nur h^uEao^d Khan, Mir, 532, 523-7 
/(yajadhish, the, 390, 391 

Oakeley, Sir Charles, 337 
Ochteriony, Sir David, 375, 378, 540, 571, 

otfo, the, 133 
Okhamand^, 383 
OldenbamcveU, Johan van, 30 
Oman, Sea of, 483 
Omichand, 141, 147-9, 151, 180 
• Ongole, — 


iburg, 50a 
Orissa, 88, 106, 183, 374 
Orleans, Duke of, at 
Orleans, lies d', 74 
Ormc, Robert, i^, 150, I51 
Ormuz, II, 12, 84; taken by the Portu- 
guese, g, !o: their rule, 13, 17, 18; taken 
by the Cngltsh and Persians, 81, 8z 
Orves, — d’, 285 

Ostend East India Company, 109, 114-6, 

oX 153. 172-6, 170, 2^ 360, 497; 

early relations of the Englun with, 152, 
597; the begams of, 230, 300175., 309, 
310; condition of, 302; remmis of 1784, 
305; history 1785-1801, 347 saq.; as pro- 
tected state, 574, 515. 57h 5lf. 

^3j king of, 575, 606. Sft also Asaf-ud- 
dauia, Shuja-ud-daula 
Ouratura, 48 


Outram, Sir James, 522, 528-337535, 536, 

538,539.583.585 * * 

Oxenden, Sir George, too ' 

Oxus, the, 483 

Pacheco, Duarte, 7, 8 
P^an, 560 0 

Palakollu, 37 , 

Palaysm, 474, 475 

Palghaut, 288 • . 

Palk, Sir Robert, 132, *73 
Palliar,^e, 131 
Palmer and C^pany, 576 
I^lmerston,.Lord, 494, 499 • 

Ponchayat, the, 389, 3^, 464, 479, 480 
Pandit Rao, the, 304 

Panipat, third battle of, 180, 215,249,253. 
255 

Pamab, the, relations with the Afgh^, 
381, 483, 485; relations with the English, 
497. 503. 504. 520, 539 sqq., 576, 

Set also Ranjit Smgh; Sik^, the 
Panniar, battle of, 579 * , 

Pant Pratinidhi, the, 377, 382 a ‘ . 

Pant Sachsv, the, 382 
Paradis, Louis, 122 > 

Parrana, 387, 412 • 

Pans, Treaiy of (1763), 278, 594. 5958 
(1814). 59® • • 

Parliament, and the East India Company, 
97,98, iBt S75.;select committee of 1772. 
181, 185, 186; secret committee of 1772. 
181, t8b; select committee of 1781, lol. 
192, 247, 303, 4335 secret committee of 
1781, 181, 192; impeachment ofHasdngs, 
307 S55.; legislation 178G-1618, 313 sqq^ 
45®. 595i select committee of iwo, 4^> 
478 

Panaji Bhonsle, 379 
Parvarti Bai, 253 
Parwandurrah, 505 
Paskievicb, Gener^, 469 
Patan, 366 

Patel, the, 3B6, 387, 389-93, 396 
Patiala, 540 


Patna, 152, iGg, 170, 179, 208, 209, 378, 
4S3. 423-5. 453; Dutch factory at, 41; 
‘•'nglish factory at, 88, 92, 106; attacked 


by *AU Gauhar, 153, 166; F.lln at, 172, 
173; massacre c^, 173; customs bouse at, 
2(»; the — case, 243, 246, 247 
Patoo, — , 562, 563 

Patronage, in the time of Hastings, 212; 
under Fox’s bill, 193; under the India 
Act, 31B, 437 
Paltakita, 380 
Patterson, J., 412, 428 
Patullo, H., 423 
Paleardfiens, tne, 382, 383 
Patwari, the, 4^ 

Payandah Khan, 484, 483 
Peaxse, Colonel Thomas, 269 
Peat, Captain, 501 
Peel, Sir Rob^, 516 
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P<^, 17, 5a, 115, 56a, 566, 567; French 
m, 6a 

Pelh^, Thomas, 309 
Pembroke Docky^, 566 
Penang, 56 
Pennar nv-cr, 337 
Pens/e, the, 61 0 

Perron, Pierre CniUver, St, gaG, 366, 374 
Persia, i, 6a, 88, 91, 4Q3, 360, relations 
With the Port^iese, ra, 8r, 8a, rcla- 
Uons with the 5«nch, 65, relations with 
the Dutch, 84, relations with tbdEngUsh, 
81, 8a, 93 , Gardane’s mission to, 331, 

4B3, ^6, English missions to, 4B6, 407, 
489, 493-4, relations with Russia. 480, 
469, relations with the Afghans, 487-90, 
492-4, 49^1 497. 5^4. 543. reUuons with 
Smd, 535-7 

Persian Gulf, Portuguese trade in, 6, 8t, 
Frcndi m, 68, Tnglish trade in, ga, du 
putes with the Turks in, 278, uiglish 
influence 11^486, 49.^ 

Fertab Singh, 547 

Peshawar, 4^^, 483, 487-90, 493-3, 495, 
497. 504. 508, 5tJ, 5fa, 315, 518, 530, 
„ 54»-3. 549. 555. 55.6 

Feahawara siDgh, 547, 548 
Peshwa, the, ohm and posiuon of. 384, 
574, 608 Set ^ Marftthas, the 
Peta^Ii, Dutch at, 33, 34, 37, Engluh de« 
feated off, 56, 104 
Peyton, Captain Edward, lao 
PkaJiunt, the, 350, 388, 3^ 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, 56a, 565 
Philip 11,34, a6-8, 77 
PhiLppine Islands, 31 
Figot, George, Lorn, 144, ]56, 138, t6o, 
iGi, aja, a8o, a8G, 293, 355, 360 
Pi!ani6 Tatawi, 404-^ 

Pimienta, 18 

Pindans, the, 375-7. 379. 380, 383, 571 
Pippli, 41 

Pirates, 103, 103 •SVr afie Marathas, the 
Pir Dll Khan, 488 
Pitt.^hn, 105 

Pitt.'Thomas, loa, 104, 103, ill 
Pitt ,kVtlliam, Lord Chall^in, see Chatham, 
Lord 


200 iqq , 355, and Hastings, 203, 307-9, 
and Iinpey, 247 

Place, Lionel, 468, 471, 47a, 482 
Plancius, Petrus, 28 

Plasscy, battle of, 60, 149, 150, 152, 155, 
„» 69 . 1 ^ 0 . 331,593 
Plumer, Thomas, 309, 31 1 
Plymouth, 24 

Pocock, Sir George, 154, 158-60, 163 
Poctc, Chevalier de, ibo 
Police, IH Justice ^ 

Policf de Rottens, Major Paul, 159 
Pohgan, 357, 463, 464, 471-3. 475. 480 


Polilur, first battle of, 283, second battle 
cX, 2^, 286 

Pollock, Sir Georee, 511-20,546 \ 
Pompadour, hladame de, lai 
Pondichery, 117, 11M3, 126-8, 130-4, 
>37. 142. >43. *46, 158-61, 163, 261, 
329, early History, 70-4, taken by the 
Dut^, 7*. besieged fay Boscawen, 123, 
124, taken by Coote, 157, 163-5, taken 
in 1778, 281, taken in 1793, 326, 

transfer of headquarters from, 324, 
3*5 

Pontchartrain, J6ffime, 73 
Ponwars, the, 376 

Poona, J18, 2 i8, 249-52, 254-7, 259-64. 
266, 334, 325. 367. 370-3. 379. 360. 608, 
pcdice of, 393, coUectorate 0^ 392, 
Treaty of, 575 
Poonamallcc, 127, 130 
Popbam, Captain, 268 
Pon^d, 50 
Porter, Endymion, 90 
Port Louis, 120 

Porto Novo, 70, Dutch factory at, 37; 

Enghsb at, 104, battle of, 384 
Porttigucse m India, early voyages, s , 
chronicles, 3, oriental sources, 3, rela- 
tioos with Muslun powers, 6, 9. JO-13, 
atroaties, 6, 19, organisation, &, 17, at 
Goa, 10, at Dm, 14, war withTivks, 15, 

16, with Gujarat, 16, 16, their decline, 

17, rehgious polin', lO, 53, war wiA 

Zamonn. 18, at Daman, 19, 20, rela- 
nons with Akbar, 23, union with Spam, 
24, 44, relations wiih the Englub, 84, 7G 
SM , 82 igj , in Ceylon, 24 tqq , relations 
with the Dutch, 29, 31 175 , 44, 47, 50, 
85, their inDuence, 53, 402, relauons 
mth the French, 6t, cession of Bombay, 
86, 87, relations with the Marathas, 1 14, 
256, 264, 269, 334, Frcndi projects on 
their settlements, 329 ’ 

Potdax, the, 388 
Potms, the, 388 

Potungcf, Eldrcd, 493, 501, 507, 509, 510, 

PiMtmgef, Colonel Henry, 497, 500, 523-8 
Pozzo fli Borgo, Count, 494 
Pram, the, 387 

Pratab Singh, rata of Tanjore, 125, 129 
Pratintihu the, 384 
Prentout, M , quoted, 330 
Presents, after Plassey, 151, after revolu- 
tion of 1760, 169, forbidden by the Com- 
pany, 177, ille^, 303, 309, 310 
Previous communications, 315, 316 
Prmsep, H T , quoted, 382 
Pnvateefs, French, 326, 328, 330,332 See 
of» NVhitchill, Jonn 

ftivate trade, under the Dutch, 58, under 
the English, 94, 438, 442, prohibited, 
4>9. 433' 443. 4H 
Promc, 562 

Pnmtan companies, 116 
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Px)^, the, 33° *7 ^ 

Pudukottai, 132 ^ ^ 

Pulicat,' 32, 34-8, 42, 44, 83, 88, 120 
Pulo Kondor, 74 
PuIoRun, 86, 91 
-Pulteney, — , 186 

Purandnar, 255, 262; Treaty of, 260-3, 
266, 270, 271 
Pumaiya'(Puraiya), 344 
Purhia, district of, 141, 142, 423, 428 
Puttalam, 54, 55 • 

Pybus, John, 400, 401 

Quetta, 499, 500, 504, 515, 5 t 6, 519 
C&iilon, 47, 49, so 

Raghoba, st« Raghunath Rao 
Raghnjl Angria, 369 
Raghuu Bhonsle I, 1 18, 136 
Raghuji Bhomie II, 367, 368, 371, 379 » 
3Q1 2 and the English, 373 
Raghunath Rao, alias Raghoba, and Pada 
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. . ... Rahmat Khan 

Rai Dutlabh, 146, 14^ 130-4, 169, 416 

Rainier, CommMore Peter, 326, 328 

Rai'raiao, the, 209, 416, 418, 420, 427 

Rais Salman, 13 

Rajahmundry, 136, 162 

Raiapur, 90, 103 

Rfua Rama, 384 

Raja Sinha 1 , 26 

Raja Sinha TI, 42-4, st, 5a 

RalbalUbh, 416 

Rajmabal, t^; English factory at, io8 
Rajpurghat, Treaty of, 375 
RajpOtana, 373, 376, 381, 483, 537, 57 lt 
„ 5 . 73 . 574 . 576, 578. 583 „ . 

Rajputs, the, 252, 253, 365, 366, 375, ST®. 

3.80, 398, 57;, w 
Rajshahi, aamuidan of, 422 
« Rauhasbhavan^ 251 
Ramazan Rumi Khan, 17 
Ramdas Pandit, 135, 138 
Ramghat, 2t8 
Raramanaltoil, 48 
*Ramnad, poligar of, 279, 473 
Ramnagar, 555 
Ramnarayan, 151-3, 169, 170 
Ramoiis, the, 39a 
Rampur, 220, 222, 303, 304 
Ramree, 562-^ 

. Rangoon, 558^2, 5G6, 567, 607 
Rangpur, 428, 429 


Ra^amwatte, 47, 48 
Raymond, Francois de,'326, 370 
Raza Sahib, 126 
Rarilly, Isaac de, 6l 

Read, Colonel Alexander, 467-72, 477, 480 
Red Sea, 1, 2, 10, ii, 13, l6, 25, 74, T05; 
Portuguese and Otiac through, 6-9; 
English in,' 78, 79, 81, 84, 92, 1 1 1 5 route 
to India, 327, 328, 

Recde tot DraKemtein, — van, set Dralen- 
stein * 

Rcgulaticg Act, s8i, 188x77., ^ 77 , 303, 

RoQati^fx«^^Germain, Renault de 
Retenaiit, the, 33O 

Revenue, Bengu, controlling boards, 208, 
sio; committee of, 213, 410; Hastings* 
administration, 309, 409 sqq.i permanent 
settlement recommends, 419, 423; Su- 
preme Court and, 421; hlacpnerson’s 
reforms, 431 X77., 443; Cornwallis’s re* 
fonns, 433, 439, 440, 443 .«« 4 . 

456; revenue courts, 444, 453; crioasm 
m zamindari settlement, 458? sair re- 
venue, 439, ^9, 467. See also Salt 
Revenue, Burma, 562, 503, 567, 568 • ' 
''■*■■ — 7.{intneNorthere 
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RavestevTi, GiUea van, 39 
Ravi, the, 555 

Rawlmson, Major Henry, 514 


4 ? 9 . 439 . 449 . 

, Burma, 562, 563, 

ReveDue,Madras,462 x77.;L 

Sarkan, 281, 283, 473; aaslemnent of the 
Carnatic, 290-2, 356; Board of Revenue, 
319, 321, 467, 471-3, 476; permanent 
settlement, 473, 475, 476, 478; village 
settlements, 476-8; ryotwari established, 
479. 480 

Revenue, Maratha, division of, 385, 393; 

acwunu etc., 387, 395x77. 

Rezimont, GiUes de, 62 '< 

Richardson, Dr, 568 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 61-3 
Richmond, Colonel, 547, 548 
Rigault, — , 62 
Ripoa, first Lord, 579 
Rivett-Camac, Sir James, 581 
Roberts, Brigadier, 505 
Robertson, Thomas C^pbell, 51 1 
Rochester, Bishop of, 311 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 80x77.; the Dutch, 
39 

Rew^us, Abraham, 53 

Rohilkhand, 174, 217-22, 232 ' 

Rohillas^ ihc» 232, 348^ 48$ 

Rohilla War, 217x77., 232, 303; vote on, 
_ 397 . 308 

, 530. 532-4 

Rooke, Wilian., 

Rose, ftrofessor K 

■ Rotation government, at Calcutta, 165, 153 
Rouen, merchants of, 61 
Rous, Boughton, 421 
Roussel, Colonel Jean>Baptiste, 162 . 
Royal Society, the, 06 
il95 fa’rrf, pBS 

Rumbol^ Sir Thomas, 193, 280-3 
Rupar, 542 
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Russia, 331, 483, r^Dons wth Persia, 

486, 487, 489, 490, 494, 542, 544, rda< 
tions wth the Algnanj_, 492, 493, 496, 

498, 503, 525, relations with the Turks, 
relations with the Sikhs, 489, expe- 
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